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Ban the Media from the General 
Assembly 

Christian right-wing - a 
political force? 

Dieting 

How times change? (5981 A.D.) 
- not very much! 

Metric theology 

Ministers' Coloured Robes 

Public opinion polls 

Suffer Little Children? 

"That the convocation ceremony 
be abolished..." 

What's his name? (The enigmatic 
theologian) 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Church as Evangelist, The : 
Making evangelism a priority 
of local congregations 
by George E. Sweazey 

Churches of Rome, The 
Photographs by Roloff Beny; 
text by Peter Gunn 

Educating for Responsible 
Action 
by Nicholas P. Wolterstorff 

Final Conclave, The 
by Malacht Martin 

Flame of the Forest 
by Margaret Kennedy 

Foundations of the Christian 
Faith: Volume I, The 
Sovereign God; Volume II, 
God the Redeemer 
by James Montgomery Botce 

Fundamentalism and American 
Culture : The Shaping of 
Twentieth Century Evangelism 
by George M. Marsden 

God Who Fell From Heaven, The 
by John Shea 

Has The Church a Future? 
by Douglas John Hall 

In Search of Man Alive 
by Roy Bontsteel 

International Norms and National 
Policy 
by Frederick 0. Bonkovsky 

Long Obedience in the Same 
Direction, A 
by Eugene Peterson 

McCLURE, Years of Challenge 
by Munroe Scott 

Memoirs of a Cape Breton Doctor 
by Dr. C. Lamont MacMillan 

Moment of Meditation III, A 
by Bruce Miles 

My Dear Redeemer's Praise, The 
Life of Luther Lisgar Young 
by Robert K. Anderson 

Portrait of Canada 
by June Callwood 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Seasons in Stained Glass, The 
Photographs by 
Sonta Halliday and 
Laura Lushington 

Stories of Faith 
by John Shea 

Stories of Our Favorite Hymns 
Christopher Idle, compiler 

Toward Vatican III: The work 
that needs to be done 
edited by David Tracey 

Yes Virginia, There is Right 
and Wrong! 
by Kathleen M. Gow 


CONGREGATIONAL IDEA OF THE MONTH: 


Are you ready for Encouragement 


Sunday? 
- Forest Glade Church, 
Windsor, Ontario. 


"Because We Care Enough" 


- Orillia Presbyterian Church, 


Orillia, Ontario. 


Heritage Hymn 


- Guildwood Community Church, 


Scarborough, Ontario. 


"Outreach to the City" - a 
Summer Ministry 
- congregations of 
St. Andrew's, St. David's 
and St. John, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
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EDITORIALS: 
And how are the children? 


Campbell, Dr. D. Glenn: 
A last Meditation 


Come ye thankful editors, come 
Consensus out of confusion 
Enduring Gifts 

Have you any identification? 
November thoughts 


One Church, One Ministry, 
One Eldership 


Realism and hope 
Remembering Melanie 
Same time next year? 


Ten maxims 
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FROM THE MODERATOR: 


The People's Republic of China 


FRONT COVERS: 


Autumn leaves 
Butterfly, The 
Cartoon, A 
Clerical collar 
Currie, Dr. Arthur W. 
- Moderator of the 107th 
General Assembly 
Easter orchid 
Family outing 
Open-paned church window 
Universal Judgment (1293) 
- by Pietro Cavallini 
(From the book 
"Churches of Rome'') 
What's different about this man? 


Window-shopping 


GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Amid the Glory 

Bethlehem then and now 

Can Mobile Presbyterians 
Multiply? 

Christian Camping and Church 
Growth 

Christian resurgence in the 
China of the 1980s 

Church and Single People, The 

Church in China, The 

Creative Ministry in An Age 
of Ambiguity: The 1980 
North American Consultation 
on the Future of Ministry 

Daughters of Abraham, Children 
of God 
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.- Mentally Retarded 
Mary Visser 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


"Disabled" is not a career! 
Families, Schools and Public 
Justice 
Family Prayers, The 
"Foundations" Survey, The 
"Foundations" Survey, The 
- a reaction 
From Glum to Glow: A bible 
study on church renewal 
and unity 
Go Tell Nigeria... 
Grace 
Handicaps, Disabilities and 
Things 
Harvest Home 
Home as a Training Ground 
for Values, The 
Hymn-writers and Handicaps 
In Defence of the Family 
In The Time of My Old Age 
"Intern" Year, The: Extra 
and Extraordinary 
Irish Assembly, The 
"Is there anybody there?" 
It's All In The Family 
Learning from L'Arche 
Let's Stop Giving To The Church 
My handicap's blindness. What's 
yours? 
Need to preserve the Family, The 
New Idolatry, The: Redemption 
through politics 
Paul and the place of Women 
Presbyterian Elements in 
Canada's United Church - Can 
They Survive? 
Presbyterian Renewal Day 
Right-about-turn for the Kirk, 
A 
Scottish Assembly, The 
Searching for Life's Meaning 
Stories of God and Other Tales: 
1. The Stories of God that 
surround us 
2. The stories of God in the 
Bible 
3. The Jesus story: how to 
tell it effectively today. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


Thompson Gardens: A story of 
daring, debt and dignity 

Thoughts on Recommendation 12 

Waymeet Learners' Market: A new 
model of Adult Christian 
Education 

What is the future for religious 
broadcasting in Canada? 

What will it take to grow? 
- Some questions from a layman 


GLEANINGS: 


INTERVIEWS: 


Sauer, Dr. James, 

- Co-ordinator of the 
Committee on Church 
Growth to Double in the 
Eighties. 


Stewart, The Rev. Kenneth J., 
- co-editor of "Foundations", 
an independent quarterly 
publication providing a 
forum for "conservative 
evangelicals" within the 

church. 


KNOW YOUR NATIONAL STAFF: 


Jamieson, Miss Diane 
- The Pension Board 
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MEDITATIONS: 


Cuttin' out of here! 

Dead dogs and Christendom 
Fire Power 

Freed to Live 

Grabbing at LOVE(ly) Straws 
In Shape for Summer 

Let the Bells ring out! 
"May Day!" 


Sometimes, it doesn't make sense 


Verdict NOT FINAL 
Visited Planet, The 


MISSIONS: 
Go tell Nigeria... 
Open reply to Hans Zegerius, An 


Why get involved in Mission 
Study? 
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Autumn Convocation at Ewart 
College 

From Our Correspondent in 
Ireland 

Thailand Consultation on World 
Evangelization 


Moderatorial Candidates for the 
107th General Assembly 

Synod of Alberta - report of 
1980 meeting 

Synod of British Columbia - 
report of 1980 meeting 

Synod of Hamilton and London 
- report of 1980 meeting 


Synod of Manitoba and N.W. Ontario 


- report of 1980 meeting 
Synod of Saskatchewan 

- report of 1980 meeting 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

- report of 1980 meeting 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS...continued 


"Armagh" re-opened 

Church Growth Committee choose 
co-ordinator (Dr. J. B. Sauer) 

Knox College receives grant 


Continuing Education at Ewart 


Another year of declining 
membership a_i 

Ewart College Graduation (notice) 

Knox College Convocation 

Official nominee for Moderator 

Presbyterian College Convocation 


Record wins award 
Taxpayer challenges Revenue 
Canada 


Canadian church leaders propose 
national committee 

Ewart College Graduation 

Scottish Assembly, The 


Canadian Christians Visit China 

General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, The 

Irish Assembly, The 

New W.M.S. (W.D.) President - 
Mrs. Eileen Parish 


Regional network of resource 
persons in Church Growth 


Concerns for 1983 W.C.C. Assembly 
approved 

"Godshow" 

Salvation Army withdraws from 
W2C. GC. 


Presbyterian headquarters 
(Ireland) damaged 
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NEW TESTAMENT : 


Making and Meaning of the 
Letter of James, The 


Making and Meaning of Paul's 
Letters to the Colossians, 
to Philemon, and to the 
Ephesians, The 


Making and Meaning of Paul's 
Letters to the 
Corinthians, The 


Making and Meaning of Paul's 
Letters to the Galatians 
and the Romans, The 


OBITUARIES: Ministers of The P.C.C. 
Campbell, Rev. Donald L. 

Campbell, Rev. Dr. Dugal Glenn, 
Elder, Rev. John, 

Foote, Rev. Dr. Ernest G. B., 

Ford, Rev. Victor Edward, 

Fowler, Rev. Dr. Louis Heath, 
Inglis, Rev. James B., 

Jackson, Rev. Charles Ernest, 
MacMillan, Rev. Dr. Donald 

McLean, Rev. Alexander 

Milroy, Rev. James McCall, 

Stirling, Rev. Dr. James Clark Paul, 
Williamson, Rev. Frederick 

Wray, Rev. Robert James 


McLaren, Mr. David George Scobie, 
(Catechist) 
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OLD TESTAMENT: John Barclay Burns 


Their Word to Our Day Series 


Haggai and Zechariah 
(Prophets of small things) 


Isaiah I and Micah - 
Contemporaries in crisis 


PAGE 5, COLUMN 1: 

Fowler, Dr. L. H.: Pastor, Everett H. Bean 
Canon Lawyer, Friend 

Light of Easter, The 

Shared First, A 

This is it! 


James Ross Dickey 
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James Ross Dickey 


PERSPECTIVE: Lloyd Robertson 

God and the Constitution 

Growing old gracefully? 

Ireland: Burdened by history, 
Searching for hope 

Kent Commission, The: Freedom 
or Restraint? 

Moral Majority: Seeds of 
danger 

Protecting the Press 

Signals from Poland 

Tea and Sympathy please 

Transition to Number 40 

Viewing the West 

Year of Contrasts - 1981 


POETRY : 


Jean Rowat 
Mary A. Paddon 
James Ross Dickey 


Easter Dream, An 
"Hallowed Heirlooms" 
Light of Easter, The 


Metamorphosis Laura E. Baldwin 
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Vine, The C. Sheldon Hastings 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE: 


Covenant Declaration for a 
Nuclear Age 
General Assembly - 107th 


Graduate Students: 1981 

Presbyterian Camps 

Presbyterian Renewal Day 

Tending The Roots - 
Archivists Kim Moir and 
Mel Bailey 

Why Get Involved in Mission 
Study? 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT: 


Abortion and the abuse of 
language 

Back to basics? 

"Beyond Brokenness" not all 
it's cracked up to be! 


Burnham's tainted victory 
Christians Wake Up! 


"Development'' - Servant or 
Master (A reply to George 
Johnston) 

Dilemma 


Ethics Secular and Christian 
Open reply to Hans Zegerius..., 


Renewing the issue, but not the 

_ Church 

Replying to the W.C.C.'s 
critics! 

Ripsein the web of life 

Trade Union Conscription? 

Voice of dissent, The 

We still need a Father God 

"Why" of dissent, The 
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KENNETH L. GIBBLE 


MURIEL SPARK is a British novelist. In one of her 
books, Memento Mori, an elderly woman by the name 
of Lettie picks up the phone and hears a voice that says, 
‘“‘Remember you must die.’’ Then the caller hangs up. 
The same thing happens several times. Lettie reports it 
to the police, who attribute it to the fact that she is old 
and, for all they know, imagining the whole thing. But 
then Lettie’s brother gets the same call. And so does his 
wife. As the novel goes on, every single character hears 
from an anonymous caller whose message is always the 
same: ‘‘Remember you must die.’’ 

This message seems to be the author’s way of pointing 
out one of the main reasons why people fear old age. 
Each of the main characters in the novel is seventy years 
of age or older. They laugh, they cry, they love, they 
hate, much as younger people do. But in the middle of 
their activities the phone rings and the startling message 
sounds in their ears. Finally one of the characters ven- 
tures an opinion: ‘‘In my belief,’’ she says, ‘‘the author 
of the anonymous telephone calls is Death himself, as 
you might say. If you don’t remember Death, Death 
reminds you to do so.’’ 

Few of us like to be reminded that we must die. And 
since old age is what immediately precedes death for 
most people, we don’t exactly look with unbounded en- 
thusiasm to the prospect of growing old. What other 
reasons are there for the fear of old age? 


Reasons for Fear 


The loss of independence is one. For some elderly 
people, advancing years bring loss of ability to care for 
themselves. They need help in moving about, in eating, 
in caring for their normal bodily functions. The fear of 
having to depend on others for such basic needs has 
plagued the human race since its beginning. This fear is 
reflected in the words of Jesus on one occasion to Simon 
Peter: ‘‘When you were young, you girded yourself and 
walked where you would; but when you are old, you will 
stretch out your hands, and another will gird you and 
carry you where you do not wish to go’’ (John 21:18, 
RSV). 

Many ancient cultures, and even some semi-primitive 
cultures today, view the elderly as expendable. When 
they could no longer care for themselves, they were ex- 
pected to leave the camp and submit themselves to the 
elements to die from exposure. 

Perhaps it was fear of a similar fate that prompted the 
psalmist to cry out to God as he did in Psalm 71: 

Do not cast me off in the time of my old age; 

forsake me not when my strength is spent. . . 


oo In the Time of om 


A Study of Aging 


themselves as lonely. 


So even to old age and gray hairs, 

O God, do not forsake me. 
This honest expression by the psalmist is typical of the 
Bible. Human follies and fears are not glossed over in it 
pages. Old age, with its attendant problems and dimin 
ishing of physical powers, is treated realistically. 

At the same time, the Bible teaches that persons ha 
worth in the sight of God regardless of their age or sta 
tion in life. The fifth commandment reads, ‘‘Hono 
your father and mother,’’ a law that clearly implies car 
ing for them in their advanced years. In Proverbs thi 
implication is spelled out: ‘‘Hearken to your father wh¢ 
begot you, and do not despise your mother when she i 
old’’ (Proverbs 23:22). 


~~ 


Some of us are indeed growing old. And the time t 
come to terms with the aging process is now. It is impor 
tant that we inquire about the meaning of old age if 
terms of our faith as Christians. It is important for each 
of us individually as we grow older and for our relation 
ships with those persons in our families, in our church 
in Our community, who are already advanced in years 

In 1974 pollster Louis Harris evaluated a survey of at 
titudes on aging. The study involved interviews with 
4,254 adults, including 2,797 older citizens. The Harris 
findings showed clearly that younger people’s stere 
types about aging have helped keep older persons from 
being useful in our society. For example, 68 percent of 
the people less than sixty-five years of age felt that thy 
elderly experience a considerable amount of loneliness} 
Yet only 12 percent of the elderly interviewed described 


Commenting on his poll, Mr. Harris said, ‘‘To put | 
bluntly, the portrait of mature citizens drawn by thos¢ 
who have not reached maturity is that of unalert; 
physically inert, narrow-minded, ineffective, sexually 
finished old people rotting away in poor health, withou' 
proper medical care and without enough money to live 

n.’’ According to Harris, society’s view of older per: 
sons is ‘‘a flat and unmitigated libel and downright lie’ | 
(AARP News Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 10, Novembel| 
1974, p. 8). 


The Myths of Aging 


Supporting the findings of Mr. Harris are six so} 
called ‘‘myths of aging,’’ enumerated by Dr. Jame) 
Peterson and quoted in Aging Persons in the Communi 
ty of Faith by Donald F. Clingan (The Indiana Commis: 
sion on the Aging and Aged, 1975). 


1. First is the rocking-chair myth, the notion tha| 
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Srandma and Grandpa want nothing more than to sit in 
1 rocker and let the world go by. We have defined the 
dlder person in our society as useless. If you are not pro- 
luctive, we say, then you must go away, get out of the 
vay. When older persons are convinced of their useless- 
iess, they may retreat to the rocking chair, not 
1ecessarily because they want to, but because they feel 
hey have no other choice. 

. A second one is the senility myth. The fear of losing 
yne’s mind is one that probably ranks next only to the 
‘ear of death. All of us have heard stories and seen 
ictual cases of old people whose senility has made them 
1 laughingstock. And we say, ‘‘I’d rather be dead than 
set that way.’’ But the great majority of elderly do not 
uffer mental impairment. Tests have shown that vocab- 
ilary and conceptualization grow in aging persons. Too 
yften older persons who act like children are only 
esponding to being treated like children. 

3. The physical incapacitation myth. Certainly the 
1uman body becomes less resilient as it ages. But this 
Joes not mean that people of retirement age and beyond 
are doomed to be helpless invalids. In fact, 90 percent of 
yersons Over sixty-five are mobile. Eight percent need 
;ome help in getting about. Only one to two percent of 
he elderly are institutionalized because of their im- 
nobility. Many older persons pride themselves on keep- 
ng trim. At least moderate exercise is both possible and 
1 positive factor in retarding the aging process. 

1. The uselessness myth. A fourth myth has it that the 
*Iderly want to back away from life and are incapable of 
dlaying a vital role in society. Old people are not useless. 
“orced retirements at sixty-five have helped foster the 
‘alse notion that aging equals incompetence. Not only 
are Many men and women past that age capable of per- 
‘orming work functions, but they can, in retirement, be 
nvolved in church and community activities. They have 
nuch to offer in visiting, telephone reassurance, and 
ther programmes that fight loneliness; they want to 
and can give of their abilities and energies in countless 
iseful activities. 

5. The depression myth. There is another myth: older 
NersOns are constantly depressed. The truth is that as a 
zroup they are neither more nor less depressed than 
younger persons. One of the chief causes of depression 
or all age groups is low self-esteem. It becomes impor- 
ant, then, for aging persons to have significant con- 
tributions to make. As those of us who are younger 
yegin to see old age not as consignment to the trash heap 
nut as a Significant part of life, the fear of depression 
will lessen; and with it, the incidence of depression. 

9. The uninterested myth. The final myth is the notion 


hat older persons are not capable of, nor interested in, | 
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participating in public affairs. The very opposite is true. 
Older persons have more time to give to public affairs 
than people still working full time and raising their 
families. Furthermore, the elderly, released from a self- 
centredness that often goes hand in hand with career 
concerns, can give to society with new purpose. 

It is difficult, in the kind of society we live in, to face 
up to the realities of old age. Youth is still the desired 
time of life, to judge by popular entertainment and by 
advertisements. And yet, try as we might to disguise the | 
aging process, to ignore it, or to pretend it does not ex- 
ist, each of us must sooner or later come to grips with it. 

Christians have every reason to be interested in the 
aging phenomenon. Part of our faith is the conviction 
that God cares for us, that God values us, at every 
period in our lives. Unlike society, God does not cast us 
off in our old age or wish us out of sight or out of mind. 
God numbers the hairs on our heads, be the hairs many 
or few, be they coal black or snowy white. As God’s 
people, we will be God’s agents of love. We will give 
honour and dignity to every person, every age group. 

And in due time, God will grant each of us a larger 
life — life that is eternal. That is a promise of hope, 
whatever age we may be. 


MR. GIBBLE has been pastor of the Ridgeway Community Chureh 
of the Brethren, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for the past eleven years. 
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Editorial 


Realism and hope 


THERE IS no denying that the removal of an old calen- 
dar, marked and cross-hatched with memories, and the 
tacking up of a brand new year, neatly segmented into 
months, weeks and days, has an effect on the human 
psyche. Brave and intrepid souls proclaim that they feel 
no older, no different: the philosophically inclined 
remark that, after all, the division of time is merely 
arbitrary. But time’s scythe has swung through another 
arc and its point has punctured our defences against 
mortality, whether we admit it or not. Some who were 
with us are here no longer. The second date in many a 
life span has been chiselled in. Programmes, hopes and 
goals have likewise been laid to rest, ruefully, or with 
relief. 

The early days of a new year lie around and in front 
of us, crisp, clean and white like the unmarked pages of 
a Christmas gift diary, unmarred, or barely touched as 
yet, by mistakes or failure. 

It is, or should be a time of realism and of hope. 

There is no doubt in the mind of this writer that in our 
church and indeed, in all of institutional Christianity, 
something is dying and something new is waiting to 
come fully to life. 


Future fissures: future promise 


Perhaps the harshest reality facing us as Canadian 
Presbyterians is the likelihood of the eventual loss of 
from twelve to twenty ministers (the estimates are mine 
alone) in company with some congregations, or parts of 
congregations. The issue is ostensibly the right to 
reserve in one’s conscience the conviction that the or- 
dination of women is irregular at best, unbiblical and 
apostate at worst. The real issue is our understanding of 
the authority of Scripture. There is hope for some fur- 
ther discussion on the matter, further interpretation or 
adaptation, but, realistically, in time, and for at least 
some of our number, it will become all too clear that the 
differences are, if one may use the word in a non- 
theological context, fundamental. Should the dif- 
ferences be mutually recognized as insoluble, the hope 
must then be for a parting that reflects the Christian 
spirit and integrity present on both sides. The Record 
will, as plans are now, be devoting most of an issue to 
the subject later in the year. 

There may be not a little irony in talking about the 
church growth movement in this, the next paragraph, 


~ nant anyway, will never be broken. 


but whatever happens or fails to happen over the or 
dination of women, there is real reason for hope here 
The Committee has begun well. There have been n 
sure-fire, one-size-fits-all solutions bandied about. I 
there has been any ego-tripping on the basis of suc 
cessful growth programmes, it has escaped the notice o 
this observer. Caution, reason, quiet enthusiasm an 
deep commitment have so far been characteristic 0 
those who champion this cause. Even those who hav 
offered criticism, whether of method, motive or th 
theological appropriateness of this effort, have, for the 
most part, done so with the kind of consideration and 
intelligent concern that bodes well for the on-goin 
dialogue and reveals the strength and life yet present i 
the Presbyterian way of doing things. 


Redeeming restlessness 


Hopeful too, are the signs of restlessness scattered 
here and there throughout the church; restlessness in th 
pew as much as, or more than, the pulpit. It is a 
restlessness born of a healthy realism. 

People are growing impatient with programmes, ob- 
viously inadequate or ill-conceived, launched, approved, 
funded and defended largely on the basis that they were 
‘‘well-meant.’’ People are tired of being told that some 
course of action, some development is ‘‘exciting’’ or ‘*o 
the Spirit’? when there is precious little evidence of either 
quality. Many of our gifted lay-people are no longer con- 
vinced that they can best serve the church by taking up 
the offering, ushering, baking casseroles or participating 
in more hearty singing. They want help for the inward 
pilgrimage, opportunity to fuse their faith and their 
world, to the betterment of both. May their numbers 
increase. | 

The movement may not be widespread, but it is there, 
it is there. 

Time alone will reveal how useful The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada will be to the overall purposes of God 
in the 80’s. We have a theological heritage that can 
stand the scrutiny of anyone’s ‘‘realism,’’ not ornate 
maybe, but sound, workable and immensely “‘relevant’’ 
to our time, if we but formulate it for the 20th and not 
the 17th century. We have hope in that we are a cove- 
nant people and in our faith that one side of the cove: 
| 
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‘‘Well here we go singin’ low 
Bye, bye subsidy’’ 


_ Nineteen-eighty-one marks the in- 
uguration of The Presbyterian 
tecord as a_ self-supporting 
dagazine, at least in recent history. 
n the inscribed scroll tribute to one 
f my predecessors, Dr. Ephraim 
cott, one of the very first accomp- 
shments for which he was lauded, 
yas recorded thusly: ‘‘It was due to 
‘is business acumen and competent 
janagement, (that), The Record 
yas published without cost to the 
Church during the whole period of 
‘is tenure in office.’’ The scroll is 
‘ated December 7, 1926. 

In the year of our Lord, 1981, 
here is but one other denomina- 
jonal publication that, to my 
knowledge is actually self- 
supporting — The Catholic 
Register. (The United Church 
Dbserver receives no subsidy but 
‘an make up deficits from the in- 
some on a sizeable investment.) 

' Will we succeed in being the se- 
‘ond? 

_ Only time and you, the reader, 
vill tell. It will take the better part 
»f the year for our subscription rate 
mcrease to percolate through the 
enewal process. We will continue to 
aeed the kind of consideration at 
Annual Meetings that recognizes 
hat the Every Home Plan is an out- 
‘each tool, a once a month visitation 
rom the congregation, from 
he church to those who may not in- 
ially be too keen on the magazine, 
he congregation or the church. For 
hose committed, interested and in- 
volved souls on whom every con- 
‘regation depends, we will continue 
O strive to provide a source of in- 
‘ormation, education and inspira- 
ion; a forum for the church’s life 


(continued on page 31) 
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DERTINENT 


Back to basics? 


by 
Hans W. Zegerius 


A THOUGHT-provoking series of 
articles on Canada’s Native People 
in the October Record seems to in- 
vite comments. I would like to react 
more particularly to the pulpit- 
report of the Rev. Zander Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn points to three aspects 
of Indian lifestyle: a sense of com- 
munity of nationhood, a sense of 
oneness with all created life, and a 
sense of completeness in worship, 
involving all of a person’s being. 

During the last decade a strong 
trend developed to emphasize in- 
dividual piety and ‘‘born-again’’ 
clannishness at the expense of the 
ordered life of the Church as the 
Body of Christ. Glamorous TV and 
Crusade evangelism both create it 
and feed on it. But this is not 
Reformed theology. We have 
always maintained that no one can 
be a Christian in isolation and that 
the community of the redeemed, liv- 
ing and witnessing as the Church of 
Christ, is of the essence of the 
Gospel. 

It is good to be reminded of this 
by Mr. Dunn, even though he seems 
to accuse the Christian Church of 
‘‘picking off converts, strays, one 
by one, taking them away from their 
people, breaking down the people as 
a whole.’’ Surely, we cannot return 
to the ‘‘evangelism’’ of Charle- 
magne, who drove entire tribes to 
the Baptismal Font at the tip of a 
sword! 

I suggest that Mr. Dunn has put 
his finger on a very splendid open- 
ing for the Gospel, when he points 
out how important communal life is 


to the Indians. At this point we can 
lift up before their eyes the ‘‘new 
community’’: ‘‘you are a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, God’s own people’’ (I Pet. 
2:9). 

Nevertheless, it is in the very 
nature of the Gospel that it creates 
divisions, too. There is no escape 
for us, and there is none for the In- 
dians, from the words of Jesus, ‘‘He 
who loves father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me; and he 
who loves son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me’”’ (Mt. 
10:37; see also Lk. 14:26 ff). This, 
too, is part of Christ’s being a 
“‘stumbling block’? and ‘‘folly’’ 
(I Cor. 1:23). It remains the task of 
the Church to create in the midst of 
any nation or tribe the communi- 
ty of the redeemed.: With their 
strong sense of communal living, the 
Indians then may see what true com- 
munity under Christ is like. That 
will be ennobling and enriching, 
rather than destructive, for Indian 
life and culture. 

Secondly, Mr. Dunn points to the 
sense of oneness with all living 
things among the Indians. This also 
is a real part of Christian lifestyle, 
for this oneness finds its real mean- 
ing and only hope in Jesus Christ. 
We know that the whole creation is 
to be redeemed in Christ and ‘‘will 
be set free from its bondage to 
decay’’ (Rom. 8:21). Therefore, it is 
not to be exploited and exhausted, 
but to be used with thanksgiving 
and awe toward the Creator, Who is 
also its Redeemer. So, the Gospel 
will uplift the Indians’ reverence for 
life, too. It will ennoble it and give it 
depth and purpose. 

Thirdly, Mr. Dunn points to the 
Indians’ ‘‘holistic’’? concept of wor- 
ship, which involves the entire per- 
son in worship, so that it marks and 
affects all aspects of his life. That 
seems to be a good description of 
what Christ by his Spirit brings 
about in the life of his people. The 
biblical term is ‘‘sanctification.”’ 
Every pastor prays and strains to be 
instrumental in bringing this about 
in the life of his flock. Every page of 
the New Testament epistles teaches 
it. Here is yet another native trait 
which should find its purpose and 

(continued on page 32) 
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“Development” — 
Servant or Master 


(A reply to 
George Johnston) 


by 
Paul Marshall 


GEORGE JOHNSTON’s aarticl 
“The North — Now’’ (Presbyteria 
Record, October, 1980) contains 
implicit suggestion that we ignor 
what native people in the North sa 
about themselves. It also raises, fo 
all Christians, the question of wha 
we mean by ‘‘development.”’ 

Mr. Johnston points out all man- 
ner of problems among native peopl 
in northern Canada, including alco 
holism, bachelor communities, 
social breakdown, frustration an 
resentment. He focuses particularl 
on the lack of jobs. All these prob 
lems he puts down to lack of ‘‘de- 
velopment.’’ His solution to them 1 
to have such ‘‘development.’” Wha 
is this development he wants? H 
doesn’t say, but he does give us thre 
examples — the Polaris mine, a ne 
gold mine north of Yellowknife, and 
the Norman Wells oil pipeline. So 
then, ‘‘development”’ for Mr. John- 
ston appears to be capital-intensive 
exploitation of non-renewable re- 
sources in the North by companie 
based in southern Canada. So, then, 
Mr. Johnston appears to be telling u 
that the problems in the North ste 
from lack of such southern base 
resource extraction, and the solutio 
is to let the companies get on withit a 
fast as possible. 

If Mr. Johnston is right then w 
would expect that the native people 
were not able to survive before suc 
‘‘development.’’ But the nativ 
peoples are there and, by all ac: 
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counts, some have been there for 
25,000 years. Obviously, Mr. John- 
| ston’s development has not been vital 
_| to native survival in the past. 

_ If Mr. Johnston is right, then we 
| would also expect that native people 
)in the rest of Canada have had prob- 
-}lems of alcoholism, unemployment, 
‘frustration, etc. alleviated by their 
increased proximity to development. 
Is this the case? To ask the question is 
. | to answer it. Despite various con- 
| trary examples, it is the clear trend 
' that social pathologies among native 
people have developed and increased 
'with the deeper penetration and 
‘domination of white ways in their 
‘lives. Who introduced alcohol? Who 
introduced wage employment, and 
hence unemployment? Who intro- 
_duced the boom and bust cycle of 
'development, with short-term jobs 


4, | Johnston decries the church for con- 
| sorting with are educated enough to 
| reject being sucked into a process of 
| ‘‘development’”’ which time and time 


|again has wreaked havoc in native 


Is this really what development is 
‘all about? Perhaps instead of saying 
| that the position of the Presbyterian 
| Church is ‘“‘no development,’’ Mr. 
‘Johnston should find out what that 
position is. (Ed. note: Mr. Johnston 
is well aware of the church’s official 
position. He disagrees with the inter- 


} 


u,)) pretation of that decision, and with 
ig) Parts of the decision itself. That, of 
»y), course, Is is right.) To quote from the 
juresolutions of the 104th General 
«,) Assembly: 

‘““Whatever is done or not done 
with the resources of the North 
should be the result of an orderly, 
carefully studied and controlled 
process.”’ 

“‘To establish diversified, small 
industries related to local 
research, resources and _ local 
needs.”’ 

4! Is this no development? Or is it 
-trather a call for a certain type of de- 
| velopment, one which is called for by 
,) the native people themselves? 

| We have to get out of the mindset 


—_ 
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barsanuphius 


One of the most notable aspects of the recent American election was 
the emergence of the ‘‘Christian’’ radical right as a political force. 
Organizations such as ‘Moral Majority’ and ‘Christian Voice’ were 
presumably instrumental in the defeat of several targeted liberal 
Democratic Senators. These Senators had been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting, unable to achieve a high rating of support for 
“Christian’’ political positions. ‘“Christian’’ positions were defined as 
such things as the acceleration of the nuclear arms race, not letting 
Panama have the Panama Canal, and support for various military 
regimes around the world. 

Do you realize that the Christian right-wing have now turned their 
sights on Canada? I recently came across the transcript of some ques- 
tions put to a prominent Canadian politician by the Rev. Jerry 
Slipgood, the director of one of these groups. I quote it verbatim. 


Slipgood: “‘I want to start the questioning by getting down to fun- 
damentals. Just where do you stand on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch? Somebody told me you were a little wishy-washy on this 
one.”’ 
Politician: ‘‘I must confess I have not thought much about that lately. 
Since you want my political and social views wouldn’t you like to hear 
about my proposals to give meat to those who are anhungered and drink 
to those who are thirsty? I also have a plan to take in strangers, clothe 
the naked and visit those who are sick and in prison.’’ 
Slipgood: ‘‘What kind of a nut programme is that? Obviously I can 
put you down as unsatisfactory on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 

Another question: Where do you stand on spiritual values in public 
life?’’ 
Politician: ‘I’m with you one hundred per cent on that one. Spiritual 
values must be taken into our public life. Now I have this plan to help 
poor and hungry people, to care for strangers, to provide the basic 
necessities of life for the have-nots and the sick and to provide some 
kind of prison reform.’”’ 
Slipgood: ‘‘WHAT! That sounds like the same crazy programme you 
talked about before. If you keep talking like that I’m going to rate 
you a big fat zero. One more question: Do you agree with the stand of 
the National Christian Rifle Association that the best way to preserve 
our liberties is to have people armed to the teeth? Personally, I believe 
that family hunting trips are a great morale booster for family life. My 
slogan is ‘THE FAMILY THAT PREYS TOGETHER STAYS 


‘TOGETHER.’ 


Well, what do you think about the right of the citizen to bear 
arms?”’ 
Politician: ‘‘I must confess that I had never thought of that as a fun- 
damental right. We have to have a sense of priorities. I believe it is of 
primary importance to make adequate provision for the poor, the 
hungry, the stranger, the sick and the imprisoned.’’ 
Slipgood: ‘THAT DOES IT BUSTER! I’m rating you minus zero! I 
don’t know where you got those fool ideas you’ve been spouting but it 
is my humble opinion that whoever put those ideas into your head is 
an obvious subversive and ought to be investigated. It seems to me our 
organization has arrived in Canada just in time.’’ 


End of transcript 


Barsanuphius would add only one comment. A helpful Scripture 
passage which could illuminate the above transcript may be found in 
St. Matthew 25:31-46. 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Transition to 
Number 40 


FOUR YEARS ago this month, January of 1976, I 
stood shivering amid the Washington throngs as James 
Earl Carter took his oath of office and became the 39th 
President of the United States. It was a clear day witha 
biting northeast wind. The weather did not deter Jimmy 
Carter, his wife Rosalyn and daughter Amy from walk- 
ing halfway to the White House from Capitol Hill to 
emphasize his commitment to energy conservation. 
There was a heady excitement in the air combined with 
high expectations for the new administration. 

The inauguration of the man from Georgia with the 
toothy grin symbolized a new beginning, and the final 
step in cleansing the Presidency from the Watergate 
nightmare. One of the basic promises of the Carter cam- 
paign was to restore to the office of President the fun- 
damental sense of decency and fair play that rests in the 
spirit of the American people. Jimmy Carter succeeded 
in fulfilling that pledge, and many others, to the point 
where some critics will now freely admit that he did not 
deserve the humiliation of the landslide that snowed him 
under in the recent election. Certainly there were disap- 
pointments — but there were also many ac- 
complishments. The record should speak for itself. 

Jimmy Carter kept the peace. He brought a peace set- 
tlement to Egypt and Israel. He completed the ex- 
ceedingly important job of normalizing relations 
between the United States and China. He negotiated a 
new SALT agreement with the Soviet Union, only to 
have the Senate balk at it. He secured the Panama Canal 
Treaty. He improved relations with the continent of 
Africa. He focused attention on the issue of human 
rights in the world. Domestically, he became the first 
President to come to grips with the energy problem, and 
although Congress crippled his progress in achieving as 
strong an energy plan as he would have liked, at least a 


plan exists. In response to complaints about big govern- 


ment, Mr. Carter deregulated the airline industry, the 
railways, the trucking industry, banks, and was well on 


his way in communications. He had a good record on | 


the environment and a splendid record with minorities. 
He appointed more women, blacks and Hispanics to top 
administrative posts than all previous Presidents. His 
judicial appointments were deemed superior, his am- 
bassadorial appointments the same, and through his ex- 
cellent choice and treatment of Walter Mondale he 
returned respect to the office of Vice President of the 
United States. 

Well, what went wrong? Jimmy Carter succeeded on 
many fronts but failed dismally in his final year in a few 
important high profile areas like foreign affairs, the 
economy and his own personal image. His attempts at 
solving the crisis of the American hostages in Iran ended 


in either embarrassing failure or appeared as flagrant — 


abuses of Presidential privilege . . . Jimmy Carter try- 
ing to gain political mileage out of a potentially ex- 
plosive international situation with over fifty American 
lives at stake. 

His Republican opponent, Ronald Reagan, was suc- 


cessful in selling the impression that the U.S. needed a © 


more meaningful and consistent foreign policy. Then 
too, something happened to Jimmy Carter, the good 
and decent man, as he blasted his way through the elec- 


tion campaign. An extremely cruel and sinister streak — 


surfaced, leading him to attack his opponent in a 


malicious and exaggerated manner. His image declined — 
/ to that of a mean and petty politician scrambling for © 
votes and hysterical at the possibility of losing. For- — 


tunately, Jimmy the Good returned following the vote. 


He was a gracious loser, a model of decorum bee his | 


last few weeks in office. 

So now we pause on the brink of the Reagan era. All 
the pundits have had their say about the former Gover- 
nor of California and the prospects for his Presidency. 
From this perspective a few things have become crystal 
clear. 

Ronald Reagan is not an ogre preoccupied with pres- 
sing the nuclear button. He has shown himself to be 
even-handed and generous in dealing with his opponents 


. 


in Congress. His appointments have shown an inclina- — 


tion toward the practical rather than the ideological ap- 


proach to politics. While there is legitimate concern over — 


the influence on his administration of far right Christian 
fundamentalists, one example indicates more than any 
other how Reagan intends to deal with these people. 


f 


When the new President was checking the acceptabil- — 


ity of his Vice-Presidential running mate last summer he © 


asked the Rev. Jerry Falwell, the Virginia television — 


preacher and self appointed leader of the group called 
‘‘Moral Majority,’’ for his opinion on the best person — 
for the job. Falwell replied ‘‘Anyone but George — 
Bush.”’ To his credit Reagan picked Bush. Reagan won 


because he tapped something basic to the American — 
dream: self-reliance. It’s an admirable quality that can 


provide a beacon for a new American administration as © 
the world watches the transition from U.S. President — 


Number 39 to Number 40. 
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I am disappointed! A number of 
my friends and colleagues have 
recently received a yellow question- 
naire, asking all sorts of fascinating 
questions about their stance on 
‘women ministers and elders and 
other important current issues 
troubling the church. 

_ Since my love for questionnaires, 
Surveys, and paperwork of any kind 
is well-known (why else be Clerk of 
Presbytery?), it is sad to miss this 
opportunity to participate. 

My sadness is increased because I 
understand I was not predestined to 
participate! It’s there apparently, in 
black and white — a questionnaire 
addressed to those who share the 
“‘evangelical position’? within The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. I 
always thought I did. It was the 
Evangel which I was ordained to 
preach and strive, as God gives 
grace, to preach. So how and when 
and by whom have I been tried and 
judged and found wanting? Who 
has set me apart from my brothers 
and sisters in the faith and judged 
me unworthy to be polled? 

_ I took a vow at ordination to 
follow ‘‘no divisive course.’’ All 
preachers do, including the 
author(s) of the questionnaire. It is 
the peace and unity of the Church 
we long and strive for. That seems 
to me to mean that we accept each 
other in the Lord as part of the 
eo 

| 

| 


THAT'S NOT THE 
STAR IN THE EAST.. 
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watson’s world 


family of Presbyterians. Such 
mutual acceptance also means that 
any kind of ‘‘blacklist’’ has no place 
within the family. 

Trusting that this modified, new 
formula ‘‘Dutch Cleanser’’ has not 
been too abrasive, 

(Rev.) Tony Plomp, 
Richmond, B.C. 


An open letter 
to Dave Cooper 


I have read with interest your arti- 
cle in the November issue of The 
Presbyterian Record. 1 believe you 
are unduly pessimistic and a little 
behind the times. Please do not feel 
offended by my blunt opening 
remarks. 

I have attended and enjoyed your 
service with my son, Don and his 
wife, Heather. We know you are a 
dynamic influence in the church. 
Furthermore, I commend you in 
your willingness to speak out. 

However, the church does not 
grow on pessimistic thinking, and 
unfortunately, Presbyterians seem 
to be inclined that way. We at Chip- 
pawa Presbyterian Church have also 
experienced a decline in attendance. 
After a great deal of soul searching 
and struggling, we have, under the 
leadership of Rev. Steve Dunkin, 
decided to reach out. We have done 
this in spite of a debt and an income 
less than that required to meet our 
financial requirements. The result 
has been spectacular. We have in- 
creased attendance by approximate- 
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ly 40%; we have sponsored a ‘‘Boat 
Family’’; we have cleared our debt 
and we are facing the New Year with 
a programme of growth plus many 
new faces in the congregation. 
Why? Because we have trusted in 
the faith that created our church 
and the use of the talents that God 
gave us. We have accepted the fact 
that times change and we must 
adapt to changing times. This does 
not mean abandoning the funda- 
mentals of faith. 

What then gives us the renewed 
energy and vision? Our minister has 
received inspiration from Rev. 
Robert Schuller of Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. We have used some of the 
thoughts of ‘‘Positive Thinking”’ 
that he encourages. We have gone 
further. Rev. Steve Dunkin has used 
innovative advertising in the local 
newspaper, not on the ‘‘church 
page’’ but in parts of the paper 
where the ‘‘unchurched’’ are likely 
to see them. He has also established 
two Sunday services (one more in- 
formal than the other) at 9:30 a.m. 
and 11:00 a.m., plus adult ‘‘study”’ 
sessions on Sunday evenings. Steve 
had a background in business and 
marketing before he had his call to 
the ministry. This experience was a 
gift of God which has enabled him 
to use his special talents to revive a 
flagging church. We enter the new 
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‘Che Making 


and Meaning 
of Paul’s Letters 


to the 
Corinthians 


CHARLES H.H. SCOBIE 


IT HAS become very fashionable to stress the dif- 
ferences between the world of the New Testament and 
the world we live in today, the implication usually being 
that there is little in the New Testament that is directly 
applicable to our own day and age. While there is truth in 
this view, it can be taken too far. Glance down a list of 
some of the topics Paul discusses in I Corinthians: divi- 
sions within the church; should Christians participate in 
lawsuits?; sex outside of marriage; sex within marriage; 
divorce; mixed marriages; do women have to wear hats 
in church?; the meaning of the Lord’s Supper; what 
happens if some of your congregation join the charis- 
matic movement?; are women preachers to be allowed?; 
is there life after death?; why is the Church always ask- 
ing for money? It is probable that most of these topics 
are still capable today of arousing lively interest if not 
controversy! 

Even when Paul is discussing a subject which is com- 
pletely foreign to us, such as whether or not it is right to 
eat meat which was originally part of a sacrifice to 
pagan gods, he bases his advice on a principle which is 
capable of being applied in quite different cir- 
cumstances. When we add to this the fact to which II 
Corinthians bears ample testimony, namely that many 
people in the Corinthian church spent a great deal of 
their time criticizing the minister, we may well ask 
whether the situation in Ist century Corinth was really 
so different from our situation today! 

The church at Corinth was founded by Paul. Acts 
18:1-18 gives only the sketchiest account, especially 
when we remember that Paul spent at least a year and a 
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half there (Acts 18:11). Corinth was a large, cos- 
mopolitan city strategically located on the narrow 
isthmus which links Northern and Southern Greece. A 
centre of transportation and commerce, it had a distinct- 
ly unsavoury reputation. I Cor. 6:9-11 gives a thumb- 
nail sketch of the kind of background (mainly lower 
class) from which the Corinthian converts came: ‘‘Do 
not be deceived; neither the immoral, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor homosexuals, nor thieves, nor the 
greedy, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers will in- 
herit the kingdom of God. And such were some of 
you.”’ 

It was in such a city that Paul proclaimed the good 
news and established a congregation which flourished 
but which was also to cause him all kinds of problems 
and heartaches. After leaving Corinth, Paul kept in 
regular touch and paid two further visits there. Almost 
certainly the whole correspondence between Paul and 
Corinth has not survived although many scholars believe 
that what we call ‘‘II Corinthians’’ contains parts of 
more than one letter: when copies were being made of 
Paul’s letters it is quite easy to understand how several 
shorter-ones could have been copied out together on the 
one scroll. 

When he left Corinth, Paul returned to Palestine and 
then went to Ephesus on the west coast of Asia Minor 
and made it his headquarters for the next few years. In I 
Cor. 5:9 Paul says, ‘‘ wrote to you in my letter not to’ 
associate with immoral men.’’ Clearly this means that 
Paul had already written a letter to Corinth before he 
wrote I Corinthians. This earlier letter has not survived 
although some scholars think that II Cor. 6:14 — 7:1 
might have been part of it. That section looks very like 
an insertion, breaking the sense between 6:13 and 7:2, 
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and the subject matter is precisely the need to separate 
"rom unbelievers. There are a number of parallels be- 
-ween this section and the Dead Sea Scrolls and possibly 
Paul was quoting from an Essene source. 

Following this earlier letter Paul received news of 
what was happening in Corinth from two sources: a 
report brought by ‘‘Chloe’s people’’ (I Cor. 1:11), anda 
letter from the Corinthians asking for guidance on a 
series of problems (I Cor. 7:1). It was in answer to these 
that Paul wrote I Corinthians which he probably had 
Timothy take to Corinth (see I Cor. 4:17, 16:10, 11). 
| At this point apparently the situation deteriorated 

and we have to assume that Paul paid a flying visit to 
Corinth in an effort to put matters to rights. Although 
this visit is not mentioned in Acts, Paul himself in II] 
Corinthians refers back to a ‘‘painful visit’ (II Cor. 2:1, 
cf 12:14, 13:1). This visit does not seem to have been 
successful so, when he got back to Ephesus; Paul decided 
‘to write again to Corinth in the most severe terms. ‘‘I 
wrote you out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
and with many tears...’’; ‘‘.. . even if I made you 
sorry with my letter, I do not regret it. . .”’ (II Cor. 2:4, 
7:8). There is a great deal to be said for the view that our 
II Corinthians 10 to 13 formed part of that ‘‘severe let- 
ter. ’> The tone of II Corinthians 1 to 9 is warm and 
friendly but there is a complete change at the beginning 
of chapter 10, and chapters 10 to 13 consist of a fierce 
defence of Paul’s apostleship along with an equally 
fierce attack on ‘‘false apostles’? who had been causing 
havoc in the Corinthian church. 
| This severe letter was taken to Corinth by Titus and, 
typically, Paul was overcome with anxiety. He could not 
wait for Titus to get back but started out to meet him, 
going to Troas (II Cor. 2:12, 13) and then to Macedonia 
(II Cor. 5:5-7, cf. Acts 20:1) where he did meet Titus. 
The news was good, for the crisis was over and Paul’s 
authority at Corinth re-established. In relief and joy 
over the reconciliation Paul wrote II Corinthians (or 
T Cor. 1-9 if we believe that II Cor. 10-13 is part of the 
earlier severe letter). Not long after, Paul travelled 
south into Greece (Acts 20:2, 3) and paid his last visit to 
Corinth; we hope it was a happy one. 


In the heat of controversy 


From this complicated timetable of events one thing 
at least will be obvious: the letters which we call I and II 
Corinthians are not carefully polished academic 
treatises on theology, they were written in quite specific 
crisis situations often in the heat of controversy and in 
agony of heart. 

I can just see Paul pacing up and down, dictating 
I Corinthians, dealing in chapters 1 to 6 with the prob- 
lems reported by Chloe’s people, then in chapters 7 to 
15 answering the Corinthians’ questions, ticking them 
off his list one by one, ‘‘Now concerning the matters 
about which you wrote. . .’’ (I Cor. 7:1, cf. 7:25, 8:1, 
m2-304,1621). 

It seems that there was a group of people within the 
Corinthian church who were arrogant and boastful: 
they claimed a superior ‘‘wisdom’’ and ‘‘knowledge’’; 
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they claimed to be specially endowed with the Spirit; 
with their slogan ‘‘All things are lawful’’ (I Cor. 6:12) 
they claimed the right to behave as they pleased; they 
were the ‘‘spiritual,’’ distinctly superior to ordinary, 
common or garden Christians. They may have been the 
party who claimed, ‘‘I belong to Apollos”’ (I Cor. 1:12). 
Others claimed the authority of Cephas (i.e. Peter), and 
still others of Paul himself. Patiently, Paul explains the 
very basis of the Church. Cleverness, social status, in- 
fluence — none of these things can put one Christian on 
a higher level than another in a community which 
originated with a crucified Messiah. Worldly standards 
simply do not apply within the Church. Christian 
leaders are not to be seen as rivals but as fellow-workers 
under God. ‘‘I planted,’’ says Paul, ‘‘Apollos watered, 
but God gave the growth”’ (I Cor. 3:6). Changing the il- 
lustration, the Church is like a structure which we all 
have a hand in building; what counts is that we build on 
the one foundation, Jesus Christ (I Cor. 3:11). What a 
rebuke these chapters are to the dissentions ranging 
from the personal to the denominational, which still 
rack the Church today. No wonder non-believers are so 
often turned off! What counts is not that ‘‘I am of 
Luther’’ or ‘‘I am of Calvin’’ or ‘‘I am of Wesley’’; 
what counts is that first, last and all the time our loyalty 
should be to Christ himself. 


Relations between the sexes 


In discussing a case of blatant immorality within the 
congregation which the Corinthians were complacently 
ignoring (I Cor. 5:1-13, 6:9-20), and in appealing to 
Christians to settle disputes among themselves without 
going to (pagan) courts (I Cor. 6:1-8), Paul has an im- 
portant concern in mind: what kind of ‘‘image’’ does 
the Church project to outsiders? Even pagans did not 
allow the kind of immorality found within the Corin- 
thian church, and what will unbelievers think if Chris- 
tians defraud and then sue one another? We might well 
ask today: do people in our society see any difference 
between Christians and non-Christians? In an age when 
the Church often seems to fail to give a clear lead on 
moral questions, when ‘‘situation ethics’’ are apparent- 
ly taken by some to mean that almost anything goes, can 
the Church claim to have a lifestyle that is truly distinc- 
tive? 

Paul’s discussion in chapter 7 of relations between the 
sexes has caused problems for many people. It may help 
to realize that Paul is probably countering a group 
which held that Christians should abstain from sexual 
relationships altogether. If that be so, then the most im- 
portant thing is Paul’s reaffirmation of the God-given 
nature of marriage and of sexual relations within mar- 
riage. Some, like Paul himself, have been called by God 
to remain unmarried and while Paul sees that such.a 
person may have a greater freedom to devote himself to 
the Lord’s work there is no claim that the unmarried 
state is superior to the married. 

In studying Paul’s discussion here, and on other con- 
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troversial points such as whether women should cover 
their heads during worship (I Cor. 11:2-16) and whether 
women should be allowed to preach (I Cor. 14:33-35), 
two points should be kept in mind. The first is that 
where Paul can quote a saying of Jesus, as on the matter 
of divorce (I Cor. 7:10, 11), that settles the question: the 
Christian ideal is the life-long union of husband and 
wife. But he clearly separates from this his advice on 
other questions: ‘‘Now concerning the unmarried, I 
have no command of the Lord, but I give my 
opinion. . .’’ (I Cor. 7:25, cf. 7:12). Of course, he does 
add that in these judgments ‘‘I think that I have the 
Spirit of God’’ (I Cor. 7:40). The other point to note is 
the degree to which the discussion is conditioned by the 
belief that Paul still held at this stage that ‘‘the ap- 
pointed time has grown very short,’’ and that a period 
of great distress and tribulation lay ahead (I Cor. 7:26, 
29, 31). Clearly, on these questions Paul was not giving 
absolute rulings valid for all time and in every situation 
but was rather seeking to give the best advice he could in 
the particular circumstances which confronted the Cor- 
inthians in A.D. 54. Our task is not simply to quote 
prooftexts out of context but rather to seek (as Paul did) 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit and to apply the basic 
principles laid down in Scripture to the particular cir- 
cumstances we face today. 

In his discussion of whether it is right to eat food 
which has been offered to idols (I Cor. 8:1 — 11:1) Paul 
lays down an important principle: there are practices 
which may be all right in and of themselves yet which we 
should forego if they cause offence to a ‘‘weaker 
brother.’’ It is not enough to ask whether something is 
right for us; we have also to ask what effect our actions 
may have on others. 


Striking a proper balance 


Paul is distressed at disturbances which have occurred 
during worship at Corinth. But God can bring good out 
of evil: were it not for these disturbances we would 
never have had Paul’s discussion of the Lord’s Supper 
(I Cor. 11:17-34) which includes the earliest account of 
the institution of the sacrament, nor his fine treatment of 
spiritual gifts (I Cor. 12-14). The latter passage is one of 
those which has a very contemporary ring in this day of 
charismatic movements. Every believer receives some 
gift from the Spirit but it is noticeable that in both of his 
lists (I Cor. 12:8-10 and 12:28-30) Paul places Jast 
‘speaking with tongues,’’ a kind of unintelligible, 
ecstatic utterance prized by the self-styled ‘‘spiritual’’ 
Corinthians. Paul will only allow ‘‘tongues’’ if someone 
‘‘interprets’’ in understandable speech. But he prefers a 
quite different approach and in chapter 14 lays down 
some guidelines for public worship: worship should 
build up a congregation in the faith, not divide it; God is 
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to be worshipped with the emotions but ‘‘with the mind © 
also’’; ‘‘God is not a God of confusion but of peace.”” — 
The great thing is to strike the proper balance between ~ 
genuine, Spirit-inspired enthusiasm and doing all things — 
‘decently and in order,’’ and of course to remember 
that at the top of the list is the greatest gift of the Spirit, 
love (I Cor. 13). ' 

In I Cor. 15 and again in II Cor. 5:1-10 Paul provides © 
a careful treatment of belief in a future resurrection. He 
still does not actually describe the future life but he does 
explain something of the nature of the resurrection 
mainly through illustrations or analogies. Jews could 
not understand how anyone could live without a body 
and Paul teaches the resurrection of the body. But he 
makes it quite clear that it is not our present physical 
bodies which survive (hence there is no need for concern 
over people killed in car crashes, or over cremation); at 
death God will provide us with a ‘‘spiritual body.”’ This 
is in accordance with Jesus’ teaching on the resurrection 
(cf. Mark 12:25). A spiritual body will not be subject to- 
pain‘and decay, but it does assure us that in the future’ 
life the complete personality will survive rather than 
some spark within us being re-absorbed in the great 
divine fire which is what many people mean by ‘“‘the im- — 
mortality of the soul.’’ 


First they gave themselves ' 


In both I Corinthians (16:1-4) and II Corinthians ~ 
(chapters 8 and 9) Paul discusses the collection which he 
organized among his churches for the mother church in 
Jerusalem, hard-hit by famine and poverty — an early 
example of ‘‘inter-church aid.’’ These sections challenge 
us today to quit simply ta/king about the needs of the 
Third World and to put our money where our mouth is 
— as individuals, as a church, and as a nation. They 
also lay down the basic principles of Christian giving ~ 
which is to be in response to God’s ‘‘inexpressible gift”’ 
to us, which is to be in accordance with our means, and © 
which is to be joyful and of our own free will since 
“God loves a cheerful giver.’ The Macedonian Chris-— 
tians are held up by Paul as the model to follow: their — 
statistics of congregational givings were impressive, but 
what was even more important, ‘‘first they gave 
themselves to the Lord’’ (II Cor. 8:5). 

The final, ‘‘severe’’ chapters of II Corinthians (10-13) 
are of value mainly for the insights they give us into — 
Paul the apostle and Paul the man. In addition to the in- 
credible hardships which Paul endured, ‘‘there is the 
daily pressure upon me of my anxiety for all the chur- 
ches.’? Here we see what it means really to care for 
others and to ‘‘spend and be spent’’ in their service. © 
Here we see what the Church owes and what we owe to | 
the apostle Paul. 


DR. SCOBIE formerly taught New Testament at The Presbyterian — 
College, Montreal and is presently the Head of the Department of 
Religious Studies at Mount Allison University in Sackville, New 
Brunswick. 
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KENNETH G. McMILLAN 


THE MUSIC that greeted my wife 
and me as we entered the church ser- 
vice in Shanghai, China on a Sun- 
day last September was ‘‘A Mighty 
Fortress is our God.’’ As we left the 
church the music that sent us out 
into the seething masses of the city 
was ‘‘Onward Christian Soldiers.’’ 
At 6:30 that same morning we had 
attended a service in a Roman 
Catholic church in Shanghai where 
we found an overflow congregation. 
Then we went to the 8:30 a.m. ser- 
vice in Moore Protestant Church 
where we found a congregation of 
2,000 men, women and children in a 
church that seats 1,000. People were 
sitting on the floor, standing around 
the walls and in the aisles, crowded 
outside around the windows and lis- 
tening to the service through 
speakers in ten classrooms. Services 
are held in that church each Sunday 
morning at 6:30, 8:30 and 10:30, 
with an attendance of 2,000 at each 
service. The Church in China may 
be small but it is obviously very 
much alive. 

The Cultural Revolution which 
began in 1963 closed all churches in 
China and only in September, 1979 
did the government permit a few to 
open. The most recent report is that 
32 Protestant churches and a 
smaller number of Roman Catholic 
churches are now open in the whole 
of China. Shanghai was at one time 
the most important centre of Chris- 
tian activity. Now with a population 
of eleven million, the second largest 
city in the world, it has only three 
Protestant churches open. The go- 
vernment may permit more to open 
soon. However, it would appear 
that the largest number of practising 
Christians worship, not in the few 
churches which are open, but in the 
homes and in small groups. There is 
no way of knowing how many 
Christians there are in the ‘‘house 
churches’’ but the number is sig- 
nificant. 

One of the requests that visitors 
to China receive from the people 
they meet that surprises them is for 
a Bible. It is obvious that over the 
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The Church in China 


(continued from previous page) 


course of the past thirty years many 
Bibles were destroyed. Immediately 
following the 1949 revolution, 
church functions were still allowed 
but not without severe restrictions. 
Up to 1958 it was possible to hold 
evangelical meetings but only with- 
in the church buildings. Many 
churches were closed and some were 
used by the government for fac- 
tories and commercial purposes. 
The Bible Society continued to func- 
tion and maintain its warehouse 
until the Cultural Revolution. 

In 1966 the Red Guards took the 
Scriptures out of the Bible Society 
warehouse and burned them in the 
street for several days. They could 
only manage to burn part of the 
stock. Finally, they removed all the 
Scriptures and sent them to a paper 
mill to be used for making paper. 


Preserving the word 


One recent visitor to China was 
presented with a complete hand- 
copied New Testament by leaders of 
the ‘‘House Churches.’’ Such New 
Testaments were circulated widely 
among the believers when printed 
Bibles were practically non-existent. 
For many years the Bible Society 
has sponsored from outside China 
broadcasting of the reading of the 
Scriptures over the radio, and this 
has been one way of sustaining the 
faith of many. Until recently, lis- 
tening to a foreign radio broadcast 
was illegal and dangerous but now it 
is permitted. When we were in 
Shanghai we had the delightful ex- 
perience of hearing by short-wave 
radio one of the broadcasts of the 
reading of the Scriptures in Chinese 
and English. These are read slowly 
so people can copy the Scripture 
passages. 

Most Chinese Christians today 
hold the Bible in very high regard. 
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Many who were in prison have been 
released and they returned to their 
homes with their faith greatly 
strengthened by their suffering. One 
who had served twelve years in 
prison said she had never really 
understood the meaning of ‘‘For thy 
sake we are killed all the day long.”’ 
(Romans 8:36) until she went 
through the trials in prison all day 
long, day after day. Some drew their 
spiritual strength in prison by 
remembering Scripture verses which 
they had memorized when they were 
young. One man said he managed to 
meditate on a verse of Scripture 
every day. He said, ‘‘When a pas- 
sage came to my mind, I actually 
chewed it as if it was a piéce of real 
food which I must depend on to sus- 
tain my life for the day.’’ Their suf- 
fering was a spiritual blessing and 
there are many strong Christians in 
China today. 


Beginning again 


The government is permitting the 
printing of 80,000 Bibles and 20,000 
New Testaments in China. These are 
being paid for by Chinese Chris- 
tians. The Sunday we attended 
church in Shanghai an offering was 
received to help pay for the printing 
of these Scriptures. The offering 
was $2,500 (Canadian) and when 
one considers the normal income of 
the people for a 48-hour week is $30 
a month, it is apparent how gen- 
erous are the people, how serious 
they are about self-support and how 
important they feel it is to have the 
Scriptures printed. Unfortunately, 
these Scriptures will be in the old 
Chinese characters which are not 
easily understood by the younger 
generation, all of whom have been 
educated in the new simplified 
Chinese script. The Bible Society 
has all Chinese versions prepared in 
both the old and new scripts and is 
prepared to provide ‘‘plates’’ for 
printing Scriptures in China and to 
send Scriptures into China when this 
is permitted. 


No help needed? 


The official policy of the Christian 
Church in China is to receive no help 


from foreign sources as they wish to 
be self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating. This is a 
worthy and commendable objective. 
While it is apparent that the 
material resources of the Chinese 
Christians are inadequate for them 
to reach the nearly one billion 
Chinese who are not Christians, we 
ought not to minimize the spiritual 
strength of the Chinese churches. 
We can assure them of our friend-_ 
ship and our prayers and we can be 
ready to receive from them as well” 
as to share with them from our. 
abundance. 


“‘Fulness of time’’ for China? 


Paul reminded the people of his’ 
day that it was in the ‘‘fulness of 
time’’ that God sent forth his Son. 
The world was ready for the coming © 
of Christ. Greek was the common 
language of the Mediterranean | 
world and the message of the Gospel 
could be communicated. The 
Roman Empire had_ established 
roads along which messengers of the 
Gospel as well as Roman soldiers © 
and traders were to go. The old 
religions had lost their appeal and — 
there was a yearning for a new 
spiritual message. It may well be 
that God has prepared China for the 
Gospel. Mao and his followers © 
smashed the old religions of China 
and the superstitions which held the © 
people for generations. For the first 
time China has a common language © 
which permits communications © 
among all the people. China is now 
more united than at any time in her 
long history. In the past God called — 
Cyrus ‘‘my servant’? and he has | 
repeatedly used history to serve his © 
purposes. This may be the ‘‘fulness — 
of time’’ for China when the Good 
News will break upon that land, 
where one-quarter of the people of 
the world live, with life-giving 
power. 


DR. McMILLAN is General Secretary of the 
Canadian Bible Society and was Moderator 
of the 105th General Assembly. 


The above article will appear in the February, 


1981 issue of The Canadian Bible Society 
Newsletter. 
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A new model of Adult 


Christian Education 


TONY TYNDALE 


The Editor recognizes that Toronto and environs do not 
form the centre of all righteousness for all Canadians, 
or Canadian Presbyterians. 

_ However, though the following article deals with a 
Toronto-born, Toronto-centred effort, it is an in- 
teresting enough experiment to pass on . . . particularly 
in that it deals with the important question of how best 
to use the talents of Christians with particular skills to 
share. It is also a broader and more enticing package 
than those usually offered in the name of Adult Chris- 


tian Education. 


JRD 


January, 1981 
vag 


IN OCTOBER, 1980, a new opportunity for ongoing 
learning made its debut in Metro Toronto. Preparations 
for this had been going on for more than a year by a 
small group of interested members of Waymeet, an 
association that had developed as an offshoot of the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship on the graduate 
level. 

Waymeet has as its purpose to be, and to develop 
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Waymeet Learners’ Market: 
A new model of adult Christian Education 
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‘*resources and services for Adult Learning and Action 
in God’s World Today.’’ For us in this group 
‘earning’’ is the key word: ‘‘learning to be and to 
become; to think; to ‘do the truth’; to discern the times; 
to combine truth and love, information and transforma- 
tion.”’ 

A long term goal for some has been the development 
of lay theology, i.e. theology by lay people, for lay 
people about the lives and ministries, growth and service 
of lay people. As we thought, prayed and wrestled with 
the possibilities, resources and opportunities for adult 
learning in Toronto, we were struck by the model of 
short-term courses effectively pioneered by Skills Ex- 
change. So the idea gradually took shape! 

Several of the working group developing this venture 
are themselves involved professionally in adult Chris- 
tian learning, and the basic principles of adult education 
(as practised by Jesus and the early church) became a 
plank of our platform. We became concerned to offer 
people who took the courses the opportunity to take an 
active part in the shaping of their own learning, and in 
so doing ‘‘learning how to learn.’’ 

The Biblical basis of faith adopted by the Learners’ 
Market is identical with that of I.V.C.F. and the course 
leaders subscribe to that position, as well as to a com- 
mitment to take ‘‘adult learning’’ seriously. To this end 
workshops are run regularly for course leaders and the 
administrative team. 


Tapping the treasure from many vessels 


As the first term took shape we were able to offer 
thirty-four courses, mostly one two-hour evening ses- 
sion per week for four weeks, either in October or 
November. The courses were divided almost equally 
into six areas of content: Biblical Understanding, Chris- 
tian Perspectives, Ethics and Action, Personal Growth, 
Family and Social Relationships, Culture and Creativity 
and Training for Various Ministries. These courses are 
offered on five levels: Ungraded, Introductory, Inter- 
mediate, Advanced and Professional. 

The course leaders were drawn from a wide range of 
church backgrounds, with twenty-seven of the thirty- 
four courses being offered by lay people of whom thir- 
teen are women. The locations of the courses are 
deliberately scattered around Toronto in houses, 
libraries, church halls, schools and other institutions 
close to public transportation. 

The weeks prior to the opening of our first term were 
marred by the presence of a postal strike and the uncer- 
tainty of prompt and reliable delivery which followed 
the withdrawal of pickets. In addition, the public 
libraries, which had stocks of our bulletin, were also 
closed. This affected our registrations, we believe, but 
nevertheless, we were able to proceed with fifteen of the 
courses with an enrolment of over one hundred and thir- 
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ty. We had originally hoped that half our course 
offered in the first term would in fact run, and so w 
were grateful. 

Each person enrolled has been asked to fill in a 
evaluation sheet, assessing the content, the teaching 
method and the location, and asking for suggestions. As 
a result of this evaluation we hope to be able to think 
through what course topics to offer and how the courses 
can improve. 

The second term (January-February) bulletin is now 
published and has been circulated to many churches and 
libraries. Incidentally, if your church would like a 
sample bulletin, call (416) 499-1927 or (416) 922-0363, in 
the Toronto area, or write to Mr. Tony Tyndale, 137 
Walmer Road, Toronto, Ont., MSR 2X8. 

For January-February the Learners’ Market offers: 
thirty-seven courses. Of these, eight are in the “Training 
for Various Ministries’’ area: How Adults Learn: Prin- 
ciples and Practices; Small Group Leadership Skills; 
Christian Community and the Criminal; Working with 
Volunteers; Sharing Your Faith; Care for the Dying; 
and two which mark The International Year of Disabled 
Persons — Ministering to the Wounded in Society, and 
The International Year . . . Challenge to the Christian 
Community. In other areas, two further courses take up 
this theme: Ethics of the Handicapped and The Mean- 
ing of Suffering. | 

Other courses of particular current interest are: Chris- 
tian Perspectives in the Canadian Constitutional 
Debate, led by Dr. Tone Careless who has for the last 
decade been involved in negotiating Ontario’s position 
in constitutional discussions on federalism; and Style: 
The Life and Work of Vincent Van Gogh, a look at Van 
Gogh’s religious background and self-expression. This 
is timed to include visits to the Van Gogh exhibition at 
the Art Gallery of Ontario, and will be led by William 
Hart, an artist, designer and creative director. 

Topics covering personal growth, services and witness 
include: Inductive Personal Bible Study; Learning from 
Scripture through Meditation; The Bible in You; Dance 
for Christian Growth and Wholeness; Growth Groups 
for Struggling Christians; Communication for People- 
helping; and Sharing Your Faith. 

For those taking a look at Christian faith and life 
from the outside, and who would like to do so in an 
informal and relaxed discussion setting, there is a course 
offered on Exploring Together the Good News. 

Others will be looking at Lessons in Faith from the 
Life of Abraham; Who is Man?; The Epistle to the 
Romans; Science and the Christian; Masculine/Feminine: 
Some Psychological and Biblical Reflections. 

For some, the public and ethical outcomes of being a 
Christian are paramount at this point. For them there 
are: Christian Lifestyles in a Shrinking World; Towards 
Responsible Political Action; Issues in Business and 
Economic Life; the wisest use of Time; and Inner City: 
Babylon or New Jerusalem. 

Still others are looking for help as responsible and 
maturing marriage partners and parents. For them we 
are suggesting Parenting Teenagers, how to handle Dual 
Career Marriages; Train Up Your Child with T.V. an 
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| MEMOIRS OF 
| A CAPE BRETON DOCTOR 
| by Dr. C. Lamont MacMillan. 


_ Published by PaperJacks Ltd., 
Markham, Ontario. 198 pp. 
| Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
werice:) $2.25. 


Lamont MacMillan was born in 
Goldboro, Guysborough, County, 
Nova Scotia, in 1903. Like many 
another rural young person of that 
day, he dropped out of school as 
soon as he was able to contribute to 
the family economy. In his case, he 
was eleven years old when the first 
World War broke out and he did the 
work of a man on a fish wharf for 
four years. During each of the off- 
seasons he cut and split enough hard- 
wood for the winter’s supply of fuel. 
Between times, when he could, he 
went to school for a few months each 
year. He might have continued in this 
way, and had he done so he would 
have followed the pattern of 
thousands of young people before 
and since in rural Canada. Fortu- 
nately, during these war years 
Lamont MacMillan made a decision 
that defied the all-too-familiar pat- 
tern and thereby not only trans- 
formed his own future, but pro- 


foundly affected the lives of all 
those with whom he came in contact 
for the next half-century and more. 

Dr. Neil G. Smith used to say that 
despite all the disadvantages of the 
rural one-room school, there.would 
be appointed from time to time an ex- 
ceptional teacher. This appointment 
would more than compensate for in- 
adequate facilities and mediocre in- 
struction. Such an appointment took 
place when Dr. MacMillan was in 
grade nine, and because of it, he was 
prepared for grades ten and eleven in 
Sydney Academy. In the spring of 
1928 he graduated in medicine from 
Dalhousie University and in August 
of the same year he began his practice 
in Baddeck, Cape Breton. And there 
he stayed for the whole of his profes- 
sional career. In terms of geography 
alone, his was an awesome respon- 
sibility! The Baddeck medical prac- 
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Wills: the Final Stewardship. 

_ Discovering and developing personal creativity as a 
child of the Creator God is what is very important to 
some at this point. They may want to consider Catch the 
Sun, or The Psalms in Stained Glass, two courses which 
will involve creativity in stained glass, or Of Idols and 
Sunburn, a study of images in Scripture, or Beginning 
Songwriting. 

It is the firm conviction of the Administrative Team 
that in the urban (and not so urban) centres of our coun- 
try are rich, unique and multifaceted human resources 
in the church of Jesus Christ. It has been our joy con- 
tinually to uncover new evidence of this in Toronto. 
There are lay and ordained people of God who deserve 
the opportunity of wider ministry than they presently 
have scope to exercise, and there are individuals and 
congregations who deserve the enrichment possible 
through such people. One of our goals in the Learners’ 
Market experiment is to give a wide exposure to such 
men and women. 

We are committed to doing all we can to encourage 
and enable all the people of God into Christian 
ministry. It is for that reason that our courses are 
designed to promote growth, transformation and ser- 
vice, not simply an assimilation of. information. As 
people are involved in their own learning in areas they 
are motivated to investigate, they will begin to incarnate 
what they are beginning to comprehend. This is biblical 
wisdom — knowledge translated into life! Through our 
courses and through our workshops it is our goal that 
integrated learning, head and heart and hand, should 
have wide usage. 

__ What about budget? Obviously we have had to wrestle 
with that. Our major costs are printing costs, with some 
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expenditure for a half-time co-ordinator and tor very 
modest honoraria and some location rentals. An enor- 
mous amount of voluntary work has been done by the 
administrative team and others, in planning, cur- 
riculum, editorial work, administration and distribu- 
tion. Though the charge that we make for courses will 
not nearly cover costs at present, our aim, of course, is 
eventually to become self-supporting. 

So it is as a matter of principle that we will continue 
to rely largely on volunteer help, even if we could afford 
more staff. We want to remain flexible, mobile, adapt- 
able to a variety of directions as God calls us. We want 
to avoid institutionalization. And we want to remain 
open to the possibility that at some time we may have 
accomplished what God wanted us to do, and it would 
be better to fold up our tent and steal away than to 
fossilize. 


If you are interested in adopting or adapting this 
programme to your area and would like further infor- 
mation or guidance, write to Mr. Tyndale at the address 
given in the article. 


TONY TYNDALE, with his wife Penelope, and Wilber 
Sutherland, constitute the executive. After twenty-five 
years on Inter-Varsity staff, he is an adult educator, on 
the staff of Holy Trinity Anglican Church, Thornhill, as 
lay minister of adult education and lay training. He is 
also a doctoral student in adult education at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. 
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tice covered an area roughly eighty 
miles long by thirty miles wide. 
Within that area there were large 
bodies of water, vast areas of coun- 
tryside broken up into wilderness 
areas, mountains and hills and many 
little farming and fishing com- 
munities. There were few telephones, 
no electricity and, for the most part, 
the countryside was poorly served for 
roads at the best of times — and 
almost not at all during the winter 
and early spring. The challenges of 
geography and climate in Victoria 
County, Cape Breton, combined 
with the case load he carried for 
almost forty years of practice, make 
this a story the reader is not likely to 
forget. 

In these days of easy travel, instant 
communication and advanced medi- 
cal technology, this book is a sober 
reminder of other days, not so dis- 
tant, when dedicated doctors did 
what they could with the medication 
and facilities available to them. 
Without the medical side of modern 
practice which every contemporary 
doctor and patient takes for granted, 
Dr. MacMillan belonged to a fratern- 
ity of people who relied on a per sonal 
knowledge of the patient, on intui- 
tion, and on experience, as much as 
on what he learned at medical school. 
He had a unique sense of respon- 
sibility for his patients and 
understood the near-panic that 
strikes a family when one of its 
members meets with sudden illness or 
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serious accident of life-threatening 
proportion — especially when they 
are far away, in time and distance, 
from the nearest medical help. 

The people of Victoria County had 
as their medical man not simply a 
great humanitarian, but also a great 
character. His sense of humour and 
his love of life must have been the 
source of stories to amuse and to en- 
courage people on long winter nights 
in villages and communities miles 
away from Baddeck. 

This book is a story of the heroism 
of the Doctor in particular, but also 
of his wife and family who shared 
him so generously with his practice. 
It is a story of the heroism of the 
nurses who worked with him and of 
the many people who participated in 
his profession by providing him with 
transportation or companionship 
(often risking their lives to do it!), 
communication with home-base and 
countryside via the party-line 
telephone, and accommodation when 
he was too tired to go farther. 

This is a story of rural Nova Scotia 
as it once was. It is written by the 
Doctor himself, but it is told often by 
other people. All sorts of people 
share their memories with the writer; 
some of the memories are humour- 
ous, some are serious, and inevit- 
ably, some of them are sad. Through- 
out the book there is an “‘at- 
mosphere’’ in the relationship be- 
tween the doctor, his patients and the 
community that feels authentic at 
once to anyone who has ever lived ina 
rural community, especially one in 
which there is such a litany of 
Scottish names. 

Many of our great people, amongst 
them doctors, politicians, clergymen 
and educators, have allowed their 
lives to come to a close without a line 
from them to remind us of the times 
and events through which they lived 
and to which they contributed. It 
would have been tragic if, like them, 
Dr. MacMillan had not provided us 
with this important account of a life 
lived in the service of others. How 
grateful we are to him for the 
Memoirs of a Cape Breton Doctor! 


(Rev. Dr.) R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
DR. MacKENZIE is in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, 
Newfoundland. 


MY DEAR REDEEMER’S 
PRAISE, THE LIFE OF 
LUTHER LISGAR YOUNG 
by Robert K. Anderson. 


Published by Lancelot Press, 
Hantsport, N.S., 1979. 

Available from W.M.S. (W.D.) 
Book Room, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Price: 
Leech 


In the great age of missionaries, — 


Canadian attention, at least among 
Protestants, was directed almost en- 
tirely to the Orient. The Presby- 
terians alone had two missions in 
China, and one each in Taiwan and 
Korea. It was to the last that Luther 
Young, a bachelor minister from 
(where else) Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia set out in the fall of 1906. He 
died forty-four years later in Osaka. 
Except for an enforced exile in 
Canada during the Second World 
War he spent his entire working life 
among Koreans. 

The church in Korea is one of the 
success stories of our time. Luther 
Young arrived just as the movement 
into Christianity was getting under 
way, and like so many other Korean 
missionaries divided his time be- 
tween ‘‘itinerating’’ and managing 
institutions. The Korean church has 
always relied heavily on indigenous 
lay leadership, expanding by the 
multiplication of Bible Study 
groups. Missionaries, with a few or- 
dained Korean colleagues had to 
ride herd on this mushroom growth, 
when they were not busy with the 
nitty gritty of secondary school 
management. 

Young never cared for schools. 
He was a ‘“‘Bible believing’’ mis- 
sionary. His conservatism led him, 
with two or three others, to opt for 
the Presbyterians in 1925, even 
though it meant breaking his 
connection with Korea. But even as 
his first career was winding down a 
new opportunity opened up. Since 
1907 people had been working 
among Korean migrants in Japan, 
and Young found a new field, 
managing the small ecumenical mis- 


sion which was later to become the 


Korean Christian Church in Japan. 


Young took up in Japan where he 
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| your marriage! 


We know this is true — because we have 
witnessed the results of what can be done in 
the most meaningful way possible . . . per- 
sonally . . . in our own marriage! 

Also, from our experience in working with 
married couples, we have witnessed many 
great and wonderful things. We have seen 
separated couples get back together. We have 
seen “hum-drum” marriages begin to blossom 
_ and grow again. We have seen marriages that 
_ were strong and full become even richer in 
| their depth. 

These results have reinforced our faith and 
| confidence that what we are doing is bene- 
ficial — and should be expanded in scope. 

Recently, we looked around and said — 

“Hey, all we ever hear about is divorce, 
separation, single-parent families, wife- 
beating, child abuse and many other problems 
_ of marriage.” 
| “It’s time somebody stood up and shouted 
_ out to the world that marriage is good — that it 
can be great, and fun, and beautiful.’”’ And so 
that is what we set out to do. 

We believe that even the worst marriages 
| 
| 
| 


can be saved, and the best marriage can find 
enrichment and grow, in what we are about to 
offer you. 

This book contains our lives. Within the 

Pages, we have spilled our inmost beings out 
to you — in hope that you can learn by our ex- 
periences — rather than you having to endure 
the pain of your own. 

Our story is true. It’s a story of heartbreak 
| and bitterness, selfishness and deceit. It’s the 
true story of a miracle that turned our lives 
around — changed hate to love and carefully 
joined together all the shattered pieces of a 
marriage that appeared totally doomed. 

We have held nothing back in our attempt to 
convey to you the enormous potential that lies 
dormant in so many marriages — and the thril- 
ling possibilities of how God can take people 
like us . . . people who seemed bent on self 
destruction . . . and totally, completely and 
miraculously perform an about-turn. 

Nothing would please us more than to sit 
down with you on a personal... one to 
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Unify Your Family Life 


Diana and John Snowden 


This book can revolutionize 


HOW WOULD YOU RATE 
YOUR MARRIAGE 
AND YOUR FAMILY LIFE? 


“AND THE TWO SHALL BECOME AS ONE” 


The GUARANTEED Way 
To Enrich Your Marriage 


one .. . basis, and tell you our story — and 
how you can benefit so positively from it. 

As this is obviously not practical or possi- 
ble . . . considering the number of families 
who urgently want this information ... we 
have published a beautiful hard cover book en- 
titled “AND THE TWO SHALL BECOME AS 
ONE” — The GUARANTEED Way to Enrich 
Your Marriage and Unify Your Family Life. 

We have divided the book into two parts. The 
first is an autobiographical study of our rela- 
tionship — tracing its various phases. We have 
been deliberately open and honest... in 
order that you might be able to identify with 
areas where you need help . . . and thus find 
hope for your situation. 

In the second part of the book, we outline 
the steps we have used in unifying our own 
marriage, — to assist you in your own growth 
and enrichment. 

We offer you faith and hope — that your 
future can be much, much brighter. Today can 
be the beginning of a new and exciting love 
affair in your own married life. The Future is 
Today! And it’s all guaranteed! 

This is what Fr. Gabriel Calvo, Director of 
FIRES, (Family Intercommunications and 
Relationships Experiences Services, Inc.) and 
who is also the original founder of Marriage 
Encounter has to say about this book: 

“| would like to thank you three, John, Diana 
and Candia, for your book on behalf of 
thousands of couples and families and even 
singles who will read it and will be touched by 
the Spirit of the Lord through you.” 

“{ love your tremendous honesty in ‘Book 
One’ and the wonderful wisdom of your ‘Book 
Two’.” 

“Each time after reading about 100 pages, | 
felt the need to thank the Lord who is the only 
One Who has saved your marriage and family 
life and has given you the secret to discover 
His Fire inside you . . . And at the same time 
| have been asking the Lord and | will continue 
asking that He TOUCHES thousands of 
couples one by one, so that they can be saved 
by Him and they can discover the FIRE 
WITHIN and also spread HIS FIRE to other 
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people... .” 

“lam convinced that your book will reach 
out to thousands of couples who actually are 
searching for a new way of life and who feel 
lost . . . like you felt.” 

We know you will enjoy reading “AND THE 
TWO SHALL BECOME AS ONE”, but if for any 
reason you are unhappy with your personally 
autographed copy, we will gladly refund your 
money if you return your book to us within 30 
days upon receipt. 


ISBN — 0-9690635-0-4 HARD COVER — 311 
pages NOT AVAILABLE IN BOOKSTORES 
John and Diana Snowden Publishing Itd. 566 
21st Ave., Dept. PR 181 HANOVER, Ontario 
N4N 3H4 CANADA. 


(Advertisement) 
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Dear Diana and John, 

Please'send me uet 
copies of “AND THE TWO SHALL 
BECOME AS ONE” — The GUAR. 
ANTEED Way to Enrich Your Marriage 
and Unify Your Family Life at $14.95 per 
copy plus $1.00 for postage. | am 
enclosing my cheque/money order for 
$__sopayable to: JOHN 
AND DIANA SNOWDEN. 

| understand that | will receive a com- 
plete refund if | am not satisfied for any 
reason — and return the book to you 
within thirty days. 


NAME ice 
(please print clearly) 

ADDRESS 

TOWNICITY 

STATE/PROV. CODE 
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had left off in Korea, tracking down 
Koreans in the slums of Japanese 
cities, preaching, supervising, 
organizing until, when he left Japan 
in 1940, he could look back on a 
respectable missionary operation. It 
all had to be begun again in 1949, 
but this time the cities were in ruins, 
and the pre-war Korean leadership 
was back in Korea. The new men 
were a good deal more independent 
than their predecessors, and it was 
perhaps a good thing that an old- 
time missionary like Young died 
before serious conflicts with the new 
men occurred. 

If Young had a somewhat Vic- 
torian flavour so does the book. 
Rather than a biography, Anderson 
has given us a specimen of that 
typically Victorian genre, the mis- 


MEEF AWAKE 


LENTEN REFLEDTIONS AND PRAYERS OW THE POLITICS OF 60) 
Edited by 8.6. Smillie 


Available from: 
CANEC Publishing and Supply House, 47 Coldwater Rd., 
Don Mills, Ont., M3B 1Y9. Telephone (416) 449-7440 


The Book Room, 85 St. Clair Ave. E., Toronto, Ont., 
M4T 1M8. Telephone (416) 925-6597 or 925-5931 


United Church Book and A.V. Centre, 120 Maryland St., 
Winnipeg, Man., R3G 1L1. Telephone (204) 786-8911 


Alta, T5K 1H6. Telephone (403) 432-7411 
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CANEC Publishing and Supply House, 725 Champlain Street, 
Suite 200, Dieppe, N.B.. E1A 1P6. Telephone (506) 855-5212 


United Church Resource Centre, 6792-99th Street, Edmonton, 


sionary memoir, a respectful rather 
than a critical account of a devoted 
servant of the church. Through 
more than 200 pages Young moves 
at a discreet distance, a shadowy, 
reserved figure who never quite 
comes to life. One _ suspects, 
however, that the fault may be as 
much Young’s as Anderson’s. 
When we do hear from Young’s let- 
ters he sounds like a man who said 
as little as possible. 

One of the difficulties with mis- 
sion history is that it depends on 
missionaries. The articulate, flam- 
boyant characters like Goforth and 
McKay get a good press. Those who 
did not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, who found writing their an- 
nual report one of their greatest 
trials, get short shrift. Anderson has 
chosen a subject with solid achieve- 
ments. but no pizzazz, a steady, 
dedicated, unpretentious man. One 
might say the same of the book. It is 
no milestone, but it represents the 
kind of work that badly needs to be 
done if we are ever to understand 


what the missionary movement was 
all about. ; 
Geoffrey Johnston 

DR. JOHNSTON is minister at Gateway 
Community Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
WORLD ORDER 
by Edward Norman. 
Published by Oxford University 
Press. 
Available from Presbyterian . 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, _ 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price: _ 
$5.25 (paperback). | 
The Oxford University Press has 
done good service to the Church i in 
producing Edward Norman’s Chris- 
tianity and the World Order as q 
paperback. The book is a transcript 
of the prestigious B.B.C. Reith lec- 
tures given by the scholarly Dean of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. The lec- 
tures and the book have created 
quite a stir, and bishops and arch- 
bishops, and the whole hierarchy of. 


This book is a must for every serious 20th century 


Christian! It 
inspirational! 


current day application. 


disturb the reader! 


is stimulating, 


Because the political realm is the broadest horizon within 
which human life unfolds and develops — the most overall — 
fact conditioning humanity’s fulfillment — it is invaluable — 
for ministers, for study groups and for personal use. 


provocative and 


The editor, Ben Smillie, draws on writers across Canada to 
interpret biblical passages from historical background to 


The meditations are based on daily scriptural readings for — 
the Lenten season, with prayers for each day. They are — 
appropriate for private and public worship. Photographs from 
life scenes are incorporated to aid in focusing the writers’ in- 
sights which are guaranteed to excite, to challenge and to 7 


THIS IS THE DEVOTIONAL BOOK FOR THE 1980'S! 
ITS REFLECTIONS AND PRAYERS ON THE POLITICS 
OF GOD EMPHASIZE AN IMPORTANT DIMENSION OF 
WORSHIP THAT HAS BEEN LONG OVER-LOOKED! 


Approximately 110 pages Catalogue 4051101012 


Published by: Division of Mission in Canad: 
The United Church of Canad 
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the World Council of Churches 
‘have been more than upset, and no 
‘doubt our own apologists by word 
}and pen for the W.C.C. can be none 
too happy, for the book hits at the 
|heart of their religious presupposi- 
itions. 

) This scholarly cleric is saddened 


!changes which have occurred within 
/Christianity during the last twenty 
years, particularly what he calls 
‘the politicisation of religion’’ that 
lis the transformation of the Faith so 
[that it comes to be defined in terms 
‘of political values determined by the 
‘theories and practices of contem- 
)porary society. The clergy them- 
‘selves, some eagerly, and many un- 
wittingly, have undergone this pro- 
‘cess and their emasculated gospel is 
little more than the compulsive 
‘moralism of today’s intellectual 
‘culture... but says Norman, ‘‘a 
‘reading of the Gospels reveals the 
[true Christ of history in the spiritual 
‘depiction of a man who directed 
others to turn away from the pre- 
occupations of human history. At 
his baptism, Jesus initiated a 
ministry that was characterised by a 
call to personal redemption, to the 
renunciation of sin and a departure 
from the world’s values.’’ How far 
all this seems from Christianity as 
presently espoused by the W.C.C. 
with its ready endorsement of higher 
living standards, its consecration of 
the political moralising of the 
secular intelligence, its belief in an 
actual kingdom of righteousness set 
up on earth by armed guerrillas and 
ee intellectuals. Norman 
ould be the last to deny that 
iblical teachings have social conse- 
uences, but his protest is against 
the sort of consequences now con- 
entionally assumed within many of 
he churches. 
With his latest book, Edward 
orman joins the long list of Cam- 
ridge scholars who have made a 
istinctive contribution to a true 
mderstanding of the Christian 
aay and let us hope his message is 
eard in every nook and cranny of 
our Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
oi Ra. (Rev.) G. D. Smith 


MR. SMITH is minister of Trinity Church, 
Victoria, B.C, 
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HAS THE CHURCH A FUTURE? 
by Douglas John Hall. 

Published by Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia — 192 pages. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price: 
$12.95. 


This book is both a caveat and a 
comfort to baffled bishops, mud- 
dled moderators and crazed clerics! It 
is a must for those concerned with 
doubling their church membership. 
The author is an iconoclast who 
shatters the idols of our presump- 
tion; he is an optimist who raises the 
springs of our hope. 

The professor on the Faculty of 
Divinity of McGill University 
displays ruthless honesty in assess- 
ing the church’s situation. He sees 
much of our efforts predicated upon 
the euphoria of Constantinian 
Christianity where bigness is our 
criterion; success, our story; and the 
church as a majority, our entrenched 
model. Further, we have a tacit 
tendency to make uniqueness synon- 
ymous with superiority. However, 
the real posture of the church is as a 
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Afraid You’re 
Going Deaf? 


Chicago, Ill.—A free offer of 
special interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
Operating model of one of the 
smallest Beltone aids of its kind will 
be given absolutely free to anyone 
who sends for this free model now. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 
hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep 
free. The actual aid weighs less than 
a fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we sug- 
gest you write for-yours now. Again, 
we repeat, there is no cost, and cer- 
tainly no obligation. All hearing 
problems are not alike and some 
cannot be helped by a hearing aid 
but many can. So, send for your free 
model now. Thousands have already 
been mailed, so be sure to write to- 
day to Department 04275, Beltone 
Electronics Corp., 4201 W. Victoria 


Street Chicago, Illinois 60646. 


See page 5 for advertising rates: 
Classified and Display 


“An Orangeman in Public Life” 
THE MEMOIRS OF LESLIE H. SAUNDERS 


FACTUAL ¢ HISTORICAL ¢ DOCUMENTED 


232 pages 


$10.00 - 


BRITANNIA PRINTERS LTD. 
138 MAIN ST., TORONTO, CANADA M4E 2V8 


Your Best Investment — A Canadian Bible Society Annuity 


own tongue. 


A Canadian Bible Society Annuity pays as high as 
10%. But the most important return on your in- 
vestment is placing God’s Word in the hands of 
people who are waiting for the Scriptures in their 


Without obligation write today for information. 


Canadian Bible Society 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ont. M4A 2S4 
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minority in a pluralistic civilization. 
We have come to the end of Chris- 
tendom and ‘‘as Christians we share 
with the first Christians a basic 
similarity i.e. our littleness.’’ 

But the most damning light is the 
saving light. For him, the future of 
the church lies in ‘‘ecclesiolae’’? — 
little churches which have discarded 
the impediments of institutionalism, 
the position of privilege and the 
trappings of power, and are 
prepared to travel light as Israel of 
old. The church of tomorrow is a 
diaspora, the scattered church that 
dwells not in temples but in tents. In 
its worship and service, he sees the 
church as a pilgrim people whose 
characteristic attitude is not the 
presumption of having arrived, but 
one which travels in the modesty of 
hope. As the community of the 
Resurrection, the church is brought 
into being continually by the ex- 
perience of dying and beginning 
again. This is his theme and this his 
hope for the future. ‘‘Therefore, the 
death of Christendom, the decima- 
tion of congregations, the loss of ec- 
clesiastical power and glory, the 
reduction to a minority — all this 
can be really received today by faith 
in a mood of joy and expectancy.”’ 
The end of Christendom is the 
beginning of the Church. 

As a bonus, we have here a model 
of literary skill and as such, the 
book is readily readable. Its phras- 
ing, flowing prose and the happy 
marriage of word and thought will 
tantalize even the most jaded ap- 
petite. What a joy to experience the 
author’s facility with the language! 

(Rev.) James D. C. Jack 

MR. JACK is minister of Leaside Church, 

Toronto, Ont. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Volume I: The Sovereign God 
Volume II: God the Redeemer 
by James Montgomery Boice. 


Published by Intervarsity Press, 
Downer’s Grove, IIl., 1978. Price: 
$6.55 each. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


The author of this 2-volume work 
— to be expanded into a 4- 
volume series — is the well-known 
senior pastor of Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. In writing this series, he is 
aiming at a general Christian reader- 
ship, including the new Christian. 
To this readership, ‘‘alert and ques- 
tioning,’’ Boice wants to present ‘‘a 
comprehensive but readable over- 
view of the Christian Faith, a basic 
theology from A to Z’’ (Vol. I, pp. 
9-10). In other words, the four- 
volume series should be considered 
as a Systematic Theology, with the 
Volumes 3 and 4 covering respec- 
tively ‘‘The Holy Spirit and. the 
application of redemption to the 
Individual’? and ‘‘The Church and 
the meaning of history.’’ Moreover, 
this Systematic Theology is patterned 
after John Calvin’s ‘‘Institutes of 
the Christian Religion,’’ but not an 
imitation of it. The two volumes 
published so far are very readable, 
and their general setting is our 
modern world. 

In this setting, Boice has sought 
to express the meaning of God’s 
Sovereignty (Vol. I) and of his 
Redemptive Work in Jesus Christ 
(Vol. II) as a call from faith to faith, 
that is as a challenge which demands 
an appropriate response, namely to 
become a committed Christian and 
one who is willing to grow in ‘‘both 
the love and knowledge of God 
which is salvation’’ (Vol. I, p. 35). 

Volume I, ‘‘The Sovereign God,”’ 
is divided into four parts with each 
part sub-divided into several 
chapters. The four parts are: I. The 


Knowledge of God; II. The Word of 


God; III. The Attributes of God; 
IV. God’s Creation. The quality of 
these four parts is uneven. Whereas 


Part II is very good, Part I is weak; 
and Part IV is better than Part III. 
One reason for this unevenness is 
Boice’s dependence on Calvin’s In- 
stitutes; another, Boice’s desire to 
sermonize. . 

The title of Part I, “The 
Knowledge of God,’’ suggests that 
the author will present the biblical 
data for such knowledge and what 
this knowledge, as expressed by the 
Bible, does mean; instead, we are 
faced with a defense: the knowledge 
of God is important for man; and 
the man who does not have the right 
knowledge of God owes this to 
himself, not to God. Now no Chris- 
tian would want to disagree with 
this defence, but the biblical data 
concerning the knowledge of God 
involves general and_ particular 
revelation: God’s general revelation 
in nature; and his particular revela- 
tion to a people and in its history, in 
Jesus Christ, in Judgment and in 
Grace and in God’s Promises for the 
future. However, nothing of Reve- 
lation is found in this Part I, except 
some generalities. And what is 
found in Part II (The Word of God) 
does not even out the weakness of 
Part I, however profitable Part II is 
in and by itself. And profitable it is, 
not just for new Christians but for 
every Christian who wants to be 
able to withstand the modernist’s at- 
tack on the Bible as the Word of 
God to man. Hence, and personally 
speaking, if I could, I would make 
this Part II required reading for all 
our students for the ministry, for 
they are — generally speaking — 
among the first to experience the 
modernist’s attack on the Bible. — 

In Part III I missed a discussion’ 
of Love as one of God’s attributes; 
Boice has put this in Volume II (ch. 
15), but since the Sovereignty of 
God is the Sovereignty of Holy Love 
a discussion of this Holy Love in 
Vol. I, Part III would have been 
very much in its place. Secondly, I 
missed in this Part III a discussion 
of Omnipresence as one of God’s 
attributes (no doubt due to Calvin’s 
omission of it in his Institutes). I 
received a passing remark in Part 
IV, but only for the sake of describ- 
ing the limitations of Satan (cf. pp. 
226-228), and this disturbed me 
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Programme A 
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THEMES: “Conflict Situations in Ministry Today” 
“The Church and Political Responsibility” 
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$175 (2 weeks) 
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~ somewhat. 

| Finally, the texts which were 
- chosen to illuminate the Sovereignty 
of God should not all have come 
from man’s confession of it (cf. p. 
151) but also from God’s Self- 
revelation through the prophets (cf. 
Isaiah 40:25f; Isaiah 45 and 46, 
etc.). The fact that God himself 
declares his Sovereignty is im- 
measurably more important than 
man’s confession of the same, 
however needful it is. 

Part IV contains much helpful 
material; and the main reason why it 
is better than Part III is the presence 
of Scripture references in the 
presentation of the various 
arguments. It drives the reader back 
to the Word of God and brings him 
— often — to a greater appreciation 
of what the Word of God really 
says. Since this is one of Boice’s 
aims as well, it can only be regretted 
that he did not give more Scripture 
references in Part III. 

Volume II, ‘‘God the Redeemer,”’ 
is similarly divided as Vol. I. It con- 
sists of four parts: I. The Fall of the 
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Race; II. Law and Grace; III. The 
person of Christ; IV. The Work of 
Christ; and each part is sub-divided 
into several chapters. 

Personally speaking, I found this 
book of much better quality than 
Vol. I. In my opinion, one of the 
main purposes of Dogmatic or 
Systematic Theology is to inspire the 
reader to faith and obedience — and 
Boice does this very well in this se- 
cond volume. His constant aim is to 
bring the reader to a decisive 
response to our redeeming God who 
was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself (cf. 2 Cor. 5:19). Now, 
this feature may not sit well with 
some of our critical scholars, but 
this reviewer hopes that it will be a 
standard feature of the projected 
Volumes III and IV as well. It will 
make the series of eminent value to 
the Church of Christ. 

One small criticism I have is, that 
chapter 11 (‘‘Why Christ Became 
Man’’) does not contain a discus- 
sion of God’s restoring of all things 
in and through Jesus Christ our 
Lord (cf. Eph. 1:10; Acts 3:21; 2 


LEADERS Professor Donald C. Smith, Knox College 
Professor Walter McLean, M.P., Waterloo 
Professor Alexandra Johnston, University of Toronto 
Dr. John Scott, Toronto 


Send Registration Forms to: The Presbyterian College 


3495 University Street 
Montreal, Québec H3A 2A8 


Peter 3:13, Rev. 21:1-5), but it may 
be that I have spoken too soon, and 
that this discussion has been plan- 
ned for Vol. IV (‘‘Doctrine of the 
Church and the Meaning of His- 
tory’’). Let’s hope so, because it is 
an important doctrine with a pro- 
found impact on our Christian 
Ethics. 

In spite of the above criticisms | 
would recommend Boice’s ‘‘Found- 
ations of the Christian Faith’’ to all ~ 
who are involved or interested in 
communicating the Christian faith 
to others (pastors, teachers, 
catechists, etc.) AND to all those 
who want to grow in their faith. 
Boice stands clearly and un- 
ashamedly on the side of ‘‘all of 
God”’ and ‘‘all of grace’’ and “‘all 
of God’s Love’? — in Jesus Christ 
our Lord — which demands “‘my 
soul, my life, my all’’; and this is of 
immeasurable value in this day and 
age. 

D. Thomas Stiel 
MR. STIEL is minister of Madoc and Tweed 
pastoral charge, Ontario. 
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Blue Water Acres 


LAKE OF BAYS, MUSKOKA 


THINK SNOW! 


A cross-country skiing 
Paradise. Downhill ski- 


(bristian 
‘ Resort 

ing minutes away at Hid- 

den Valley. Skating on 


the lake. Snowmobiling, snow-shoeing, relaxing. 
Woodburning fireplaces. Many fine restaurants 
nearby. A luxury housekeeping cottage resort, 
fully heated, all modern conveniences. Discover 
us for a few days, or a week. For reservations, in- 
formation, or brochure, write or phone: Blue 
Water Acres, Box 34, R.R. #4, Huntsville, Ontario, 
POA 1KO. Telephone 705-635-2880 or Toronto 
416-223-4012. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL 


1980 Yonge St. 
Ste. 201 
Toronto, Ont. 
M4S 1Z7 
PHONE OR 
WRITE: 
MARGARET 
MUNDY 

(416) 482-1980 


BERMUDA 


From Halifax-February 28 — March 7 
$771. Cndn. 
from Toronto — March 5 — March 13 
$794. Cndn. 
includes air fare, hotel, full breakfast 


England, Scotland & Wales 
An all-inclusive and fully escorted 
tour from Toronto including the Edin- 
burgh Festival and Edinburgh Military 
Tattoo, September 4 to 23, 1981 
$2,750 CDN 
Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, 
Moffatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, 
York, Chester, Bath, Western Coun- 
try, Stone Henge and London. 
Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance 
coverage, accommodation in selected 
superior first class hotels, three 
banquets, porterage and many extras. 


Scandinavia and its Fjords 
May 31 to June 15, 1981: 16-day vaca- 
tion to this beautiful destination that 
offers unforgettable scenery, selected 
hotels and interesting sight-seeing. A 
fully escorted all-inclusive tour from 
Toronto visiting Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Oslo, Bergen and Western Nor- 
way’s magnificent fjord land. 


$2,500 CDN 
ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations are 
fully escorted from Toronto by man- 
agement personnel and are designed 
for the senior traveller fifty years of 
age & over. For full details contact: 


ROYAL 
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year with innovative proposed un-~ 
dertakings, an increased budget, © 
and a greater outreach. : 
‘ Again I commend you on your 
courage to speak out, but I suggest 
that the Church of Jesus Christ 
needs not only devotion but the will- 
ingness to seek new fields and new 
ways (consistent with our Presby- 
terian dogma) that will reach and 
encourage ‘‘unchurched’’ who are 
seeking encouragement in today’s 
world. 

Even though I am in my 65th 
year, I hope that until the end of my 
days I’ll be able to think ‘‘positive- 
ly’? and to follow the motto of 
Cranbrook School for Boys which is 
**Aim High.’’ 

Thanks again for the stimulation 
your article has given me. 

A. Stoddard Jones, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


& dinner daily, Govt. taxes, hotel 
gratuities, Bermuda transfers. 


PORTUGAL 


April in Portugal: Lisbon, Northern 


More on Cooper: 
An Economist’s 


1250 South Service Rd. 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 
Ontario, L5E 1V4. 


Phone: (416) 274-2597 TOURS 


Portugal, Madeira, March 28 — 
April 11 


HOLY LAND 


April 28 — May 20 — A three week 
in-depth study tour at the Institute of 
Holy Land Studies. 

All inclusive $2,199. Cndn. 


Egypt and the Holy Land: 
April 26 — May 7 with General 
Clarence Wiseman (Salvation Army) 
Outstanding Bible scholar. 


10 DAY CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Miami — St. Juan — St. Maarten, 
Martinique — Antigua — St. Thomas. 
Plus optional time in Florida. April 3 
departure. 


BRITAIN 


The Grand Tour of Britain; Engiand, 
Scotland and Wales. 

May 8-24 

June 5-21 

July 3-19 


Oct. 3-30 

Hong Kong — Kwanschow — Peking 
— Shanghai — Kweilin Nanning — A 
trip of a life-time. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
CALIFORNIA 26 day departs: 
February 20. 23 day departs: 
March 23. 

ARIZONA 22 day departs: 
January 24. 28 day departs: 
February 18. 

FLORIDA 14 day departs: 
February 3. 21 day departs: 
January 30 & February 22. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. 3, Tweed, Ontario, KOK 3J0 


Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 
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Critique 


I think I can well understand 
David Cooper’s frustrated outburst 
concerning the Church’s goal to 
double in the 80’s. A basic point he 
is getting at is that growth without 
development doesn’t make sense. 
On this point I agree. Cooper goes 
on to indicate how development 
should occur, and while he again 
makes some reasonable points, his 
complete package may seem incom- 
plete to many. Perhaps I could ex- 
plain this by using the language of 
the economist, the new gods of 
society (although given the recent 
record of economists in managing 
the economy, many of the readers 
might like at this point to move on 
to the next letter). 

Growth and development must 
occur in the context of individual 


churches, each of which has an 
established clientele and markets a 
spiritual product. Before advertising 
this product, its strengths and 
weaknesses must be analyzed, and 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 

the address label or its code number together 

with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 


Many more exciting destinations in 
1981. Please write for further - 
information. 
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weaknesses should be improved in a 
manner that is not going to scare off 
the existing clientele. A glimpse at 
the clientele in many churches sug- 
gests that it needs more than the 
purely spiritual good, as Cooper 
suggests. Rather the clientele also 
contains rationalists who need to 
bridge the gap between the spiritual 
and rational worlds. In other words, 


it needs more than a weekly lift, it 


needs to be uplifted to new plateaus. 
Moreover, the clientele realises that 


‘the church must look outward as 


well as minding its own shop. It 
must, aS a minimum, live in har- 
mony with other churches. This 


does not mean that the church 
should refrain from differentiating 


its product in the marketing cam- 
paigns, though it should do so 
‘without criticizing its competitors or 
by laying claims to the grail of 
ultimate wisdom. Such separatists 


tactics might work for material pro- 


ducts but only tend to water down 


holy ones. There is already at least 
one product on the market that lifts 
and separates; what is needed is 
something that uplifts and brings 


} 


together. 
(Dr.) Frank Jones, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Amen to Cooper! 


In response to The Heresy in 
‘‘Doubling,’’ David Cooper’s arti- 
cle in November, 1980 Record, I 
would like to comment ‘‘Praise the 
Lord’’ someone has courage to 
speak out for the ‘‘real’’ Gospel of 
our Lord, Jesus Christ! I must give 
a resounding AMEN to the realiza- 
tion that Presbyterianism, as tran- 
slated by some of our membership 
and ministers, is destroying our 
membership rather than building it! 

I am not saying there is anything 
wrong with Presbyterianism but 
what I am most alarmed about is 
that it is ‘‘adversely’’ affected by 
humanist, worldly and self-glorify- 
ing standards rather than those laid 
out for us in the Gospel and the 
Founding Fathers, so to speak. 

My earnest prayer is that each 
member will now study God’s Word 
— search the Scriptures themselves, 
pray and let God’s Holy Spirit put 
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the love of Jesus in their hearts, 
minds and souls. Then as we each 
build a personal relationship with 
our Lord and increase in wisdom 
and knowledge of the Scriptures, we 
will have the true church growth our 
Saviour requires of us. 

If it had not been for an ‘‘ex- 
perience”’ of the Holy Spirit outside 
the Presbyterian Church, I’d have 
left! I thank God the experience of 
the Baptism of the Holy Spirit has 
aided me immeasurably in prayer 
and study and finding a real love for 
the Lord and the fellow Presby- 
terians I serve. 

Since some, or perhaps all of my 
comments may cause my congrega- 
tion, elder husband and minister to 
squirm, I respectfully request my 
signature to read... 

I Love and Serve My Lord 


Anger in Tabusintac 


I have been asked by the session 
of the Tabusintac Pastoral Charge 
(New Brunswick) to write this letter 
to The Record expressing our deep 
sense of concern, of outrage, and of 
hurt at the Church Bulletin entitled: 
‘‘The Gospel According to the 
Virgin Birth.”’ 

We express our deep concern that 
this Church Bulletin could, for some 
readers, destroy the effect of years 
of pulpit ministry. 

We state our Outrage at the con- 
tent of the printed article, which 
must properly be called heresy. We 
are angered that in the first 
paragraph the question of the his- 
torical truth of the Virgin Birth is 
dismissed as a red herring. We are 
angered that, in the second para- 
graph, Mary’s explanation of this 
event is dismissed in these words: 
‘‘Not a very plausible reason either 
then or now.”’ We are angered, and 
as one of our number expressed it: 
‘“Are we paying for this junk?”’ 

We are hurt that in the reading of 
this article a cheap shot is implied 
against the deity of our Lord, and 
against the moral character of 
Jesus’ earthly mother. Furthermore, 
we are hurt that the Board of Con- 
gregational Life is so insensitive to 
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Thos. 6. Browne 
Church Interiors 


Designers - Decorators- Furnishers 


Chapel Chairs - That Stack 
Box 164, Markham, Ontario 
416-297-1647 L3P 3J7 


GOOSE DOWN 
WARMTH 


The shape is a long-time favorite...Bauer 
Goose Down adds new warmth. So light 
you'll hardly know you're wearing it, and 
so compact it stuffs easily into your 
pocket. Water-repellent nylon taffeta with 
stretch-knit, turn-down brim. For men and 
women. Sizes: S(6¥,-64,), M(7-7%), U7 /-7 hd), 
XL(7¥,-74,). Colors: Black, Dark Green, 
Red, Camouflage. Watch Cap $16.50 ppd. 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
(Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Please RUSH my #0135 Watch Cap. 

Size Color 

Name 
Address 
City 
Province Postal Code 

(_] Send me your FREE color catalog of quality 
outdoor apparel and equipment. 


Cie 


Dept. BPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T 
50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 
an Gey Gat Gan Se) CLOT ONE A SE GE BS GR CE OA 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


For Quality Dp Shuter Robes 


— i) CHOIR GOWNS 26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Y that are new and different Toronto, Ont. MSV 2B9_ 
write D. MILNE for all your needs in 
463 St. Catherine St. West Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Montreal H3B 1B1 Tel. (416) 977-3857 


Mention The Presbyterian 
Record when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


‘‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842"’ 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


J 


yA 
= 
tising rates: ; | Ero 
oh tial ee - One colour or multi- aie 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
Or COmMmemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 
Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


FOR SALE 
300 5-pc. place settings 
ROYAL DOULTON 
steelite commercial china 
Nearly New — 
Fine Condition 


Write or Phone 
RESORT FURNISHINGS j ‘ 
Bees eeiMinden Pictorial Plates 

Ontario, KOM 2KO Custom Decorated 


(705) 286-2670 For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
“THE STORY OF Coffee Mugs 
THE OLD STONE CHURCH— Bon Bon Dishes 
SOUTH LANCASTER, Cups and Saucers 
ONTARIO” a 
78 page booklet — 
193 years heritage of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church. 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


nae ee a0 CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
vailable from Mrs. Arthur Smith, . 
R.R. 2, WILLIAMSTOWN, Box 261 Py eens pedi 
Ontario, 
KOL 2J0. DEPT.PR 
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Church Furniture 
PEWS. 


communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 


SS 
Direct factory prices CHAIRS 


Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 
Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


CHURCH 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

© lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

® collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


SILVERPLATED beauties from Holland 
12 different Apostle spoons 
12 different Christmas spoons 
12 different Dog spoons 
Each item $42.00 per set (Ont. $44.94) 
DUTCH TRADERS 
2255 Victoria Park Ave., 
#204, Scarborough, Ontario 
MIR 1W2 - (416)447-1425 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \] protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


A NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


799-5219 @ = 755-5210 
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he church to approve this article as 
| suitable devotion for the Christ- 
mas season. The fact that the article 
s not signed shows that controversy 
was anticipated. 

This bulletin will not be carried in 
dur congregations. 
The Session, 
| Tabusintac Pastoral Charge, N.B. 


) 
Appreciation 
for Thomson 


I wish to express appreciation for 
Mr. Thomson’s ‘‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’’ in the November, 1980 
Record. I think he expresses the con- 
cern of many laymen that The 
World Council of Churches endea- 
vours to speak for many more 
people than it truly represents. 

The advertisement on page forty- 
two by The Canadian Council of 
‘Churches for a Senior Staff person 
adds to my doubts about such 
Councils. The requirements of the 
position seem to be for a person 
who will lobby the doctrine of the 
who will lobby the doctrine of the 
Council regardless of facts. I be- 
lieve the Council requires the bal- 
anced view of committed Chris- 
tians who have broad knowledge 
of production, economics, history 
and practical affairs. 
R. R. Merifield, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A voice of sanity 


Halleluiah! We finally hear a 
voice of sanity in the pages of your 
publication, coming from the laity 
though it may be — W.S. 
Thomson’s Pungent and Pertinent 
in the November issue. 

I first thought you must have a 
new Editor but then concluded it 
probably takes three years or so to 
shift gears. Hurrah! Who knows, 
maybe in another three years the 
winds of change will have pene- 
trated through to our clergy and 
religious bureaucracy and we will 
once more be able to go to church to 
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recharge our batteries without being 
subjected to yet another guilt trip 
for not happening to be from an 
under-privileged country; or having 
to listen to some Marxist preacher 
from the Third World; or be brain- 
washed with the idiotic pro- 
nouncements of the World Council 
of Churches. 

Cookies to doughnuts you won’t 
print my letter, but at least please 
convey my congratulations to Mr. 
Thomson. He is right on! 

Nellie-Joe MacDonald, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Ed. note: You may have missed the 
many other points of view concurr- 
ing with Mr. Thomson that have 
appeared quite frequently over the 
last three years, including two or 
three editorial comments. 

Anyway, I'll take a dozen 
chocolate chip. 


How much 
for Missions? 


Week after week I look at the face 
of the Duplex Envelope and read on 
the right-hand side, ‘‘Weekly Offer- 
ing for Missions.”’ 

That is not a true statement. The 
money earmarked ‘‘for Missions’’ is 
not going for missions. Is not the 
bulk of it going to maintain the 
church’s home operations? 

How much of the right-side giv- 
ings actually goes out of the country 
to our limited foreign missions 
work? What is that in terms of 
percentage? How much for home 
missions, and again in terms of 
percentage? 

F. Rex Werts, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Dave Murphy 
replies 


The words ‘‘General Assembly 
Budget’? on the church offering 
envelope say more than the word 
‘‘missions,’’ since ‘‘General 
Assembly Budget’’ speaks of the 
total work of the Presbyterian 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCarsland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Stained Glass Sarde. 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


we! nie 
GLASS up 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White for Brochure” 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


© Traditional and modern ® Designs 
e Repairs © Releading 
@ New Frames @ Installers 


Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 

WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 

Ph: 338-9393 


P & B STAINED GLASS 
STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, N.B 
PHONE 672-6445 — 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam (Coquitlam) B.C. 
Westwood (Port Coquitlam) 
625 North Rd., Coquitlam, B.C., 
V3J 1P2 
(604) 936-7411 


nes 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 


Dundas 


Street, London, Ontario, 


Canada, N6A 1G1. 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


UDAY scas in 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


| 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 


Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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Glassic Organ Co, 


Mention The Presbyterian Record when you 
patronize our advertisers. 


New Thacker Organs 
Sestoration of Thacker Organs 


Brunzema Organs Inc. 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 

N1iM 2W8 

(519) 843-5450 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPE-ORGANS 
48223 Yale Rd. E., 


CHILLIWACK, B.C. V2P 6H4; 
Tel. (604) 792-1623 
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Church at home and overseas. 

“*Missions’’ make people think of 
Overseas mission in particular, and 
though this is a vital part of the 
church’s work the church does 
much more than this in many other 
places, and carries out its mission in 
a variety of ways. 

All the boards and committees of 
the General Assembly are funded by 
the Budget, including the Board of 
World Mission which is responsible 
for overseas mission. This board 
receives about 60% of the General 
Budget for its work. About one- 
third is spent overseas and two- 
thirds for Canadian mission. 

I would urge you to view the new 
filmstrip on the General Assembly 
Budget entitled ‘‘A Good News 
Report On The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.’’ This is an excellent 
resource which explains how our 
church works in many creative ways 
in Canada and all around the world. 
Mr. Murphy is Associate Secretary, 

Stewardship and Budget, 
Board of Congregational Life. 


An opinion on the 
New Hymn Books 


I would like to give the opinion of 
us old people on the new hymn 
books. First, they are too heavy for 
our old arms, made so by the addi- 
tion of the music which is only 
understood by about 1% of the 
church members. Ever since they 
have been putting out new versions 
of the hymn book they leave out so 
many of the old hymns and this edi- 
tion is the worst of all. I venture to 
say that not one child has ever heard 
““God sees the Little Sparrow Fall,’’ 
and there are not many of them that 
“‘Tell the Old, Old Story of Jesus 
and His Love.’’ As our minister 
once said when he had chosen a 
hymn we didn’t know: ‘‘We will 
have to change to another one as 


you can’t sing to the glory of God if 
you don’t know the tune.”’ “i 
There are so many complaints 
about the dwindling church mem- 
bership and attendance and I would 
venture to say that the lack of music 
in the churches is one reason that it 
is happening for to many the music 
is the best part of the church ser- 
vice. Look at the Pentecostal-type 
churches which are very musical and’ 
full of enthusiasm and see how they 
are flourishing. Then there is no 
Amen. 
Margaret Ross, 

Olds, Alta. 

Ed. note: There has been but one 
revision of the hymn book in the last” 
62 years. | 


Presbyterian 
prescience! 


In the ‘‘You Were Asking?’ 
section of the November, 1980 
issue of The Record one question” 
enquired, ‘‘How long do you think ~ 
it will take to have the new words 
for ‘O Canada’ inserted in our — 
Book of Praise - loose leaf or other-— 
wise?”’ 

The answer read in part, ‘‘A_ 
minimum of 54 years. That’s the 
space between the 1918 Book of 
Praise and the 1972 edition.”’ 

I would like to point out that the — 
new words for “‘O Canada’ are 
already in the 1972 edition. Hymn 
number 596 bears the footnote 
‘Verse 1 is the National Anthem 
of Canada’’. A check with the 
newly-approved words will show 
that they are exactly the same. 
_ It is somewhat amazing that the — 
Committee for the Revision of the 
Book of Praise was able to announce ~ 
in 1972 that which the Government — 
of Canada only approved and pro- — 
claimed in 1980. | 

The age of wonders appears to > 
be with us yet. At any rate we are — 
most grateful. ' 
(Rev.) A.C.G. Muir, 

Embro, Ont. 


If my respected friend, Dr. Bruce — 
Miles, had looked up ‘‘O Canada’ — 
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-at #596 in the Book of Praise (Revised : a 
1972), he would have found that the ST. HILDA’S TOWERS — PHASE II 
words of Verse 1 are the words TORONTO 
recently approved by Parliament. ' 

| As I understand it, a Parliamentary 
eee came up with the re- 
‘touched words before 1972; with 
that sanction, our committee pub- 
lished them, and some schools have 
been teaching this version for a long 
‘time. In this respect our Book of 
Praise Committee was ahead of its 
time; Parliament proved to be even 
slower than the church, in finally 
making it official! 

_ We can rejoice that the (not so) 
new words spare us some repetitive 
| standing on guard, acknowledged 


our diverse origins, and make the 
song a true anthem: *“God keep our A SENIOR CITIZEN RESIDENCE NOW 


land glorious and free. . . UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT — 800 VAUGHAN ROAD, 
BP i oosctlcafabook:.1 fear IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT TO ST. HILDA’S CHURCH 


2:3. 


that any such book placed in the SCHEDULED OPENING — 

pew would shortly have its leaves NOVEMBER 1981 

much looser than anyone would 

desire. Besides, our common book, e 195 Bachelor Units — each with kitchenette and bathroom 
for all its shortcomings, gives the e 15 one bedroom units — exclusively for couples 


- denomination a rich shared heritage ¢ Individually controlled heat an dair conditioning 
of praise that’s worth holding on to. Housekeeping and linen service 
(Rey.) John C. Duff, e Evening meal provided in central dining room 
Wel OTOOnMN Osh e Beauty parlour and tuck shop 
: , ¢ Medical complex (not extendicare) — 

— includes doctors’ offices, infirmary, pharmacy, 
_Ed. Note: Our thanks to the others rehabilitation centre complete with sitz baths 

who have pointed out that we were, nurses on duty 24 hours 

for once, ahead of the times. e Social activities programme 
| ° Solarium (for those with a green thumb) 

e 24 hour security 
e Underground parking 


More day-to-day RESERVE YOUR APARTMENT NOW FOR 
issues NOVEMBER 1981 
FOR BROCHURE AND FULL INFORMATION CONTACT 


As a constant reader of The 

_ Record, may | question the valid ST. HILDA’S TOWERS -— PHASE 1 

reason for so many book reviews; 

eleven in November issue, and even 2339 Dufferin Street, Toronto M6E 4Z5 
Lloyd Robertson gets into the act. TEL: (416) 781-6621 


Considering the prices of some of os 
the books, it makes me wonder how AFTER HOURS AND ON WEEKENDS 


many readers can afford to buy 

them, or indeed wish to read them. THE REV. CLIFFORD A. WARD — RECTOR 
I suggest more space be given to 

good writers concerning day-to-day 

issues; Our news media; reviews of 

television, and, of more impor- 

tance, opinions of political concern. 
Though I will always agree The 


TEL: (416) 651-8947 


PRESBYTERIAN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 
the address label or its code number together 


Church and The State must be kept RR ECO I [) with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 
as separate entities, it is my firm month for the change to be processed. 


(continued on next page) 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* + + & * * «+ * 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 

Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


* + & 


Additional features: 
* Medical clinic 

* Nursing Home on premises 
*  Barber-beauty salon 

* Branch bank 
e 

* 

* 


Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

* Landscaped grounds 

Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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LETTERS 


(continued from previous page) 


conviction that The Church as a col- 
lective body, should voice its opi- 
nions on government and political 
matters. The issue on the Constitu- 
tion is a good place to start. 

Most of our churches pray during 
service for our leaders in govern- 
ments, and all in places of authority. 
So why should The Church not voice 
its opinions of any or all dis- 
approval? Jesus, himself, criticized 
public officials and their acts, and in 
public. 

Orion L. Hill, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Ed. note: The November issue con- 
tained more than the usual number 
of book reviews. They had built up 
and the low amount of mail during 
the postal disruptions of early fall 
gave us a chance to use them. 

As a matter of fact, we have 
learned that a sizeable number of 
our readers do purchase books 
reviewed or simply read the reviews 
for information. 

However, your other suggestions 
are excellent and I hope to be able to 
print more of the kind of material 
you suggest, especially if we can ex- 
pand the size of our magazine 
sometime this year, (or in the not 


too distant future). 
JRD 


Inspiration from 
Barsanuphius 


While reading ‘‘Barsanuphius”’ in 
the November issue, the thought 
came to me, who are we really wor- 
shipping — Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ or man? When we have 
to start calling our ministers, ‘‘Right 
Rev. or Very Rev.’’ then something 
is very wrong with our hearts. We 
should be just praising and giving 
thanks to the Lord for what he has 
given to us. There is too much of 
worshipping man today and not our 


loving Saviour; for it is our Saviour 
we will answer to, not man when the 
Judgment Day comes. 

Romans 10:9, ‘“Confess Christ as" 
your Saviour. That if thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine 
heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ 
What we really need to do is turn 
our stiff collars around and let the — 
Holy Spirit take over. I thank you > 
for your assistance. 

W.A.M. Harper, 
Kemptville, Ont. — 


If we aim 
at nothing...? 


So far as ‘‘doubling in 10 years”’’ 
is concerned, or preventing the ex- © 
tinction of a denomination, I will — 
not try to defend either. However, 
we read that in the New Testament — 
Church the Lord was adding to it — 
daily. It was a growing Church! 
That some of us within our denom- — 
ination would be working and pray- — 
ing that the Lord will do the same ~ 
today, is surely a worthy goal 
among others. Aim at nothing © 
and don’t be surprised if that’s 
what you accomplish. 
Wallace E. Whyte, 
West Hill, Ont. — 
(Minister of a growing congregation — 
of Christians, the fact that it is — 
Presbyterian is incidental.) 


O 


When writing us about your 
subscription please attach 
your mailing label here. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 
Postal Code 
Please 
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This is it! 


(continued from page 5) 


and thought. 

In time we hope to improve our 
Bar to you by hiring another 
staff person so the backlog in 
acknowledgements can be reduced 
by a few feet, so that we can provide 
better news coverage, so that our 
present staff can take a full comple- 
ment of uninterrupted holidays, so 
that the next issue doesn’t depend 
on midnight shifts and everyone 
‘staying healthy. We hope to im- 
‘prove the magazine, before very 
long, by increasing its size by 
| another eight pages. 

_ As Editor I have been very 
grateful indeed for your support. 
You have given me the courage to 
take not only myself, but my staff, 
out on this limb. The view is great 
and we’d like to stay here. We trust 
that you won’t saw it off. 

In faith and in gratitude for past 
support we would all take this op- 
portunity to wish you a happy and 
blessed New Year! ; 
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EXTEND 
THE FRIENDSHIP 


DEEPEN 
THE FELLOWSHIP 


OF YOUR 
CONGREGATION 


THE REV. DR. FRED HOWICK, 


by using ONTARIO PHOTO CHURCH DIRECTORY SERVICES 
an ALL CANADIAN COMPANY. Photos of your Church Families 
are published in a book with a copy for each family — at NO COST 
TO YOUR CHURCH whatsoever. We keep your Books up-to-date 
when new families join your church. 


AN EXCELLENT TOOL FOR YOUR MINISTER in his Pastoral 
work and a tremendous aid in helping your congregation to know 
and recognize each other. Also a special Clergy or Elders’ Rotar File 
System supplied. 


ONTARIO PHOTO CHURCH DIRECTORY SERVICES introduces 
The Rev. Dr. Fred Howick, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada for nearly forty years, now serving in our Church Directory 
Division. 


Our Manager has organized several thousand churches in this 
specialized Photo Church Directory, so write or telephone today for 
a 15 Minute Board or Committee Presentation on this exciting 
project. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND WITH 
NO OBLIGATION OF ANY KIND 
write or telephone: 


The Rev. Dr. Fred Howick, 
150 Lakeshore Rd., W., 


Head Office 
Ontario Photo Church 


#1104, Directory Services, 
Mississauga, Ontario, 1200 Aerowood Dr., 
L5H 3R2. Unit #19, 

(416) 278-2611 Mississauga, Ont., 
L4W 2S7 


(416) 624-3154 


(Advertisement) 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments with mis- 
sions abroad, plus training in Bible, 
language, and culture. This experience 
will change your life. Write CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE CORPS, Dept. PR, Box 
56518, Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for 
informative booklet. 


GLEN MHOR CAMP 


is now receiving applications for 1981 for 
Director, Programme Personnel, 
Counsellors, Kitchen and Maintenance 
Staff. For further information write Mr. 
George Myers, 925 Bayly Street, #6, 
Pickering, Ontario, L1W 1L4. 


WANTED 
Caretaker for busy downtown Toronto 
Church; hours flexible. No accommoda- 
tion provided. Contact Brian Finlay, 
(416) 595-1595. 


“Pp 4b 4D 4b <P <=> <P =-_P =sD_P- 


t DANNY’S 
HOBBIES 


i TRAINS, PLANES, TRUCKS, 
é CARS, ROADRACING, ETC. 
SALES & SERVICE 
bi ADDITIONAL DISCOUNT FOR 
GROUP PURCHASES 

P VICTORIA PARK AVENUE, 

i SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO 
DAN BRIDGER (416) 752-1279 
TREV BATES (416) 751-7897 
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BELLEVILLE, 
ONTARIO. CANADA 

~ @ A quality education | 
@ Co-educational since 1857 


Small classes with evening 
- $tudy periods - qrades 7-13 


Credit system at advanced 
level not semestered. 


All sports, indoor pool, 
gymnasium, tennis, hockey, 
football and soccer fields 


Conservatory music, art, 
ballet, drama 


For illustrated brochure 
write. the Headmaster, 
Albert College, Belleville, 
Ontario K8P 1A6 
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PUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


(continued from page 6) 


fulfilment in the Christian faith. 

When the Gospel ties so beauti- 
fully together some of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of Indian living, 
why does this sermon/report leave 
us with a feeling of defeat? Why 
does it contain the most somber 
observation of all the pages devoted 
to the Native People? ‘‘Every 
churchman and every Indian leader 
to whom I spoke is concerned about 
the violence, the suicide rate and the 
alcoholism among Canadian _ In- 
dians and nobody has the answer to 
those maladies.’’ (italics mine) Is 
that a fact? Then; dear God, what 
has become of our missionary vi- 
sion? 

Is there a clue to this startling fact 
in the use of the word ‘‘maladies’’ 
for sin-ridden living? 

Or is this the result of views such 
as the Rev. M.S. McLean presents 
in his interview (p. 13): ‘‘They are 
caught up in the way of life Christ 
taught ...maybe they haven’t 
learned it from him .. . but this is 
their way of life.’’ And (p. 11): 
“Actually, they think of all their 
movements, all their decisions as be- 
ing affected by the Spirit — the 
Spirit of God.’’ Someone might ask, 
“including their drinking, their 
violence, their suicides?’’ But as a 
servant of Christ I ask from my 
heart: if that is so, what business has 
Mr. McLean, or any preacher of the 
Gospel, among these ‘‘very spiritual 
people’’ (p. 11)? Why don’t we go 
home and make room for the Holy 
Spirit to finish his work among 
them? 

It hurts to realize it: when 
messengers of Christ hold such 
views of the lifestyle of the Native 
People, it is no wonder that they 
have no answers for their tragic prob- 
lems. Why, they have obviously 
even lost sight of the real questions! 

Ought we not to return to basics 
and view human living without 


Christ, however noble, as living in 
lostness under the power of sin? 
Can any lifestyle that has not Jesus 
Christ at its centre be met with 
anything by us but the ‘‘word of the 
cross,’’ which ‘‘to us who are being 
saved... is the power of God’’. 
(I Cor. 1:18)? Is there for any people 
who are victims of alcoholism, 
violence, and untimely death an 
answer other than the message of 
him who said, ‘‘I came that they 
may have life, and have it abundant- © 
ly’’? (John 10:10) ' 

To understand and to love the 
Native People does not preclude, © 
but demands, the fervent preaching — 
of Christ, the winning of any and, if 
God grants it, of all to the Saviour! © 
Nothing can take the place of the © 
basic Gospel, neither for them nor 
for us. 


MR. ZEGERIUS is minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arthur and Gordonville, Ont. 


Zander Dunn replies 


I am pleased that Mr. Zegerius 
agrees with so much that I and 
*‘Mac’’ Maclean had to say. I ap- 
preciate his support. 

Mr. Zegerius rightly raises issue { 
with me when he questions my state- 
ment that nobody seems to have the 
answer to the violence, the suicides, | 
the alcoholism among Canadian 
native peoples and calls us back to the — 
basis of the Gospel which, put one 
way, is that ‘“‘Christ is the answer.’ — 

I am convinced that Christ is the 
answer. I was trying to make the 
point that nobody yet seems to have 
found the way or ways to make that 
convincingly clear to the hurting 
Native Peoples of Canada. Unfortu- 
nately the Christian Gospel has — 
become so identified with the white 
man and his ways that it is extremely 
difficult for the Canadian Native — 
People to hear it. It could be pointed — 
out also that many white Canadians 
suffer from the same maladies and — 
Sind it difficult to accept the Gospel. I © 
was trying to highlight the frustra- — 
tions that I sensed among those who — 
are trying to point Canadians of In- 
dian ancestry to Christ. 

Zander Dunn 


| 
i 
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which says that ‘‘no pipelines = no 
development.’’ The Government of 
the Northwest Territories, the Metis 
Association and the Dene Nation 
have all rejected the Norman Wells 
pipeline — a proposal which, apart 
from its other effects, sucks re- 
sources and funds out of the North 
and produces the welfare, Ottawa- 
dependent, syndrome that Mr. John- 
ston criticizes. 


For them to decide 


The native people are calling for 
recognition of their claims, support 
for their political structures and 
respect for their way of life. As part 
of their claims, they are seeking pat- 
terns of development which are local, 
use renewable resources and are 
more compatible with traditional 
ways. With the settlement of their 
claims and entrenchment of their in- 
stitutions, then, perhaps, they may 
also want some large-scale projects, 
like mines or pipelines. That is for 
them to decide. 

Even apart from questions of the 
North, we in the South, especially us 
Christians, must also re-examine our 
view of development. As Thomas 
Berger said, ‘‘The native people are 
raising profound questions. They are 
challenging the economic religion of 
our time, the belief in the ever- 
expanding cycle of growth and con- 
sumption. It is a faith shared equally 
by capitalist and communist.”’ 


A false gospel 


Berger uses the words ‘‘belief’’ 
and ‘‘religion’’ to characterize our 
present preoccupation with econo- 
mics. His words are well chosen. 
While many of us have criticized 
Marxism for its false gospel of salva- 
tion through class changes brought 
about by economic growth, few of us 
have noted the similar faith in the 
power of technological production 
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that pervades our own business and 
politics. It is a faith announced daily 
by businessmen and labour leaders, 
by politicians of all stripes, whether 
on the stump or presenting a budget. 
Canadian society is characterized by 
the faith that well-being, happiness 
and security will come by increasing 
the number of things we have, pro- 
duce or consume. 

Hear the faith which John May- 
nard Keynes confessed, ‘‘Avarice and 
usury and precaution must be our 
gods for a little while still — for only 
they can lead us out of the tunnels of 
economic necessity into daylight.’’ 

Many of us have been hooked into 
this false gospel. Instead of seeing 
economic activities and production 
as God-given servants to provide 
goods that are needed in a way that is 
healthy and life giving, we have 
transformed them into idols to which 
all public decisions and considera- 
tions are subordinated. Too often we 
confess with our lives that we believe 
technical skill and economic growth, 
that ‘‘development,’’ is our road to 
salvation, both corporately and in- 
dividually. Hence, in our society, 
concerns for family life, education, 
personal responsibility and commun- 
ity are subordinated without ques- 
tion to the requirements of the 
production system. 

Christians must stop pandering to 
such a false gospel, whether it is 
expressed in a right-wing, left-wing, 
or middle of the road form. We must 
rediscover what the Bible means 
when it calls us to be stewards (the 
root meaning of economics) of God- 
given resources throughout our per- 
sonal, ecclesiastical, corporate and 
political lives. We must understand 
what it means that justice defines the 
task of the state. If we relearn these 
things and act out of them, then 
perhaps we might know something of 
what many northern natives know — 
that we live in God’s creation and 
that economic life is to be our ser- 
vant, not our master. 


DR. PAUL MARSHALL is a researcher for 
the C.J.L. (The Committee for Justice and 
Liberty) Foundation — 229 College Street, 
Toronto, — a Christian organization seeking 
to develop political, social and economic 
policies from a biblical perspective. 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


The Reverend 
Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 


OAKRIDGE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, London, Ontario, will 
celebrate its 25th Anniversary Service 
June 6 and 7, 1981. All former members 
and friends are cordially invited to attend. 
Guest Minister: Rev. Gordon Brett. 


ST. PAUL’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
971 Woodroffe Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
25th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
Guest Speaker 
Rev. W. F. Duffy 
Saturday 25th April 1981 
Prayer Breakfast 8.00 a.m. 
Banquet 6.30 p.m. 
Sunday 25th April 1981 
Services: 9.30 a.m., 11.00 a.m. 
and 7.00 p.m. 
Interested former members 
and friends contact 
Clerk of Session. 


FREE seep CATALOGUE 


Send today for your FREE Flower & vegetable 
seed catalogue — includes accessories. Clip 
and send coupon now 


Name 


Address _ pe ah Lewy | ‘. A 


Code Ae /e eed 


CHARLES SEEDS 
BOX 28, STATION B 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO K1P 6C3 PRI 


Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 


Thailand Consultation 
on World Evangelization 


DRAWN FROM 87 nations and 
many denominations, more than 
800 participants and observers at the 
Thailand Consultation on World 
Evangelization heard first-hand 
reports regarding the progress of the 
gospel. In China, for example, 
despite war and revolution, there 
are now an estimated 20,000 ‘‘house 
churches’’ meeting for prayer and 
Bible study. In Romania, regardless 
of the restrictions imposed by a 
Marxist regime, Baptists . have 
grown from 30,000 to almost 
165,000 in thirty-five years. In 
South Korea, six new churches are 
formed each day. In 1974, there 
were Only 20 Christian congrega- 
tions among the Aymara of Bolivia. 
Today, there are more than 1,000. 
Meanwhile, in Brazil, over 3,000 
new churches are started annually. 


Synods 


As a result of the large volume 


of news items and space re- 
striction, the news from the 
Synods has been held for the 
next issue. 
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And from the refugee camps in 
Thailand comes word of the conver- 
sion of thousands of Cambodians to 
Christ. 

Another encouraging develop- 
ment is the emergence of ‘‘third 
world missions’? committed to the 
cross-cultural communication of the 
gospel. There may now be close to 
10,000 such missionaries involved in 
bringing Christ to the nations. 

Attention was also called to the 
two billion people on this planet 
who have not yet heard the message 
of God’s redeeming love revealed in 
Jesus Christ, nor seen it credibly 
demonstrated by his disciples. A 
series of intensive mini- 
consultations concentrated on 
‘‘unreached people groups’’ and 
considered ways to communicate 
Christ more effectively to Muslims, 
Marxists, Jews, Hindus, Secularists, 
Cultists, and nominal Christians 
who appear to have no vital rela- 
tionship to the living Lord. 

Discussing the role of the Bible in 
evangelism, Dr. John Scott observ- 
ed: ‘‘Without the Bible we have no 
gospel to take to the nations... 
The degree of the Church’s commit- 
ment to world evangelization is 
commensurate with the degree of its 
conviction about the authority of 
the Bible. Whenever Christians lose 
their confidence in the Bible, they 
also lose their zeal for evangelism.”’ 

Aware of the plight of refugees in 
camps not far from the Consulta- 
tion site, pained by the persistence 
of war, poverty and racism, the par- 
ticipants gave serious consideration 
to the relationship between 
evangelism and social concern. They 
acknowledged ‘‘that of all the tragic 
needs of human beings none is 
greater than their alienation from 
their Creator and the terrible reality 
of eternal death for those who 
refuse to repent and believe.’’ But 
the Consultation also affirmed the 
absolute necessity of serving others 
in the likeness of the Servant Lord: 
“We confess that we have not suffi- 
ciently followed His example of love 
in identifying with the poor and 
hungry, the deprived and the op- 
pressed.’” All God’s people must 
share in Christ’s concern for justice, 
reconciliation and freedom 


throughout the world. 
One other aspect of the Consulta- 
tion calls for particular comment 
that of co-operation in worl 
evangelization. Joyfully affirming 
the unity of the Body of Christ, an 
wisely recognizing that organiza- 
tional diversity is not necessarily im- 
compatible with that unity, the par- 
ticipants vowed to seek ‘‘a deeper 
unity in truth, worship, holiness and 
mission.’’? Reacting against an in- 
discriminate ecumenism that runs 
the risk of sacrificing basic biblical 
truth, and repudiating a loveless 
separation that foments schism, 
they pledged themselves to the fur- 
therance of the gospel in partnership 
wherever and whenever possible. 
Surely, Christians have the respon- 
sibility to explore with creativity 
new and deeper levels of co-opera- 
tion in service and witness. 
Among the Canadians who 
shared in the Consultation, five 
were Presbyterians: Dr. Kenneth G. 
MacMillan (Moderator of the 1979 
General Assembly); Mr. and Mrs. 
Ted Maxwell (members of West- 
minster Church in Barrie, Ontario, 
providing leadership for successful 
outreach programmes known as 
““Women Alive’’ and ‘‘Men 
Alive’’); and my wife, Ninette, along 
with myself. 
Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 


DR. MARIANO DI GANGI is one of our 
Evangelists-at-Large, as well as Chairman of - 
the International Council of the Bible and 
Medical Missionary Fellowship and Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Studies at the Ontario 
Theological Seminary. He was on the 
organizing committee for the Thailand Con- 
sultation. 


From our correspondent 
in Ulster 

The Irish Council of Churches 
representing the major Protestant 
bodies in the country has issued an 
Interim Study of the ‘‘H-Block’’ 
issue which has been the subject of 
considerable controversy of late. 
This is areport of aForum onHuman 
Rights set up by the Council and it is. 
designed to clear up misconceptions 
on prison conditions in Northern 
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Treland. 

The H-Block issue derives its name 
from the block of new cells at the 
prison at The Maze. The protest has 
been made to gain political or special 
status. Republican prisoners began a 
“blanket protest’? over three years 
ago (refusing to wear prison clothing 
and wearing only a blanket) followed 
in March, 1978 when they refused to 

wash or to use the normal toilets. 
Furniture was broken up and cell 
windows repeatedly smashed. 
(Loyalist prisoners were ‘‘on the 
blanket’? but stopped the protest 
after the Republicans went on to the 
‘dirty protest.’’) The conditions 
complained of are thus self-inflicted 
and are part of the campaign to 
coerce the prison authorities and the 
government. On account of the pro- 
test, the privileges normally granted 
to good conduct prisoners have been 
withdrawn. 

Complaints have been made to the 
European Commission on Human 
Rights which has also found that the 
conditions complained of are largely 
self-inflicted. The Forum points out 
that if the Provisional IRA campaign 
of violence continues, the conditions 
of the prisoners should not create 
more problems for society in terms of 
violence and law and order. The 
Forum believes that the government 
policy since 1975 has been broadly 
correct in seeking to deal with 
political violence through the legal 
system. The use of special courts 
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which are similar to those used for 
terrorist offences in the Irish 
Republic is not sufficient reason for 
‘*special status.’’ 

The Forum concludes ‘‘There is a 
legitimate concern, particularly with 
so many young people involved. This 
concern must be expressed even if it 
may be misused for propaganda pur- 
poses by the unscrupulous. . . The 
primary aim should be an end to 
violence and a full commitment to a 
just and law-abiding society in which 
the rights and care of prisoners can 
find their proper place. All those con- 
cerned with these issues must redou- 
ble their appeals to those involved to 
turn from violence and seek a more 
excellent and constructive way.”’ 

More recently seven of the Repub- 
lican prisoners at the prison have 
gone on hunger strike in order to 
strengthen the propaganda campaign 
for ‘‘special status.’ 

The General Board of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland has 
re-affirmed support for the govern- 
ment in its ‘‘steadfast refusal to grant 
political status to prisoners convicted 
of terrorist offences.’’ The Board 
called on the hunger strikers to call 
off their dangerous protests, and 
stated that ‘‘the conditions of 
prisoners must be such that they will 
not create more problems in the rest 
of society in terms of violence, law 
and order and confidence in govern- 
ment.’’ 

S.W. Murray 


The world at work, 
without work, and overworked - 


this year’s ‘Ten Days for World Development’ theme... 


How can you show concern for the millions of people without adequate 
employment or working conditions? 


e Join a Ten Days’ study/action group January 31 to February 9, 1981 
¢ Support Presbyterian World Service, sponsoring vocational training 
projects like this carpentry school in Malawi 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 137 


Autumn Convocation 
at Ewart College 


The Ewart College Autumn Con- 
vocation was held at the college on 
Sunday, November 9, 1980. Wor- 
ship was conducted by Miss 
Elizabeth Steele, Director of 
Development, Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa, and vice-chairman of the 
Board of Ewart College. The college 
choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
Carol Kessler, B.F.A., provided 
special music. 

Scholarships were presented by 
Dr. Margaret Webster, who was 
herself honoured in the presentation 
of a floral arrangement from the 
Ewart College Student Association 
and the Faculty. Miss Susan Bates 
made the presentation in recogni- 
tion of the fact that Dr. Webster is 
president of the Association of Pro- 
fessors and Researchers in Religious 
Education for North America for 
the year 1981. She is the first Cana- 
dian to hold this honour. 

At the conclusion of the formal 
presentations, a buffet supper for 
scholarship winners and friends was 
held in the lounge. 

The following scholarships were 
awarded: 

General Proficiency SEH OI — 
(Graduate) 
Jennie A. Thompson Memorial 
— Lynne Longmuir. 


(continued on next page) 
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EWART COLLEGE 
JUNE CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME 
JUNE 8-12, 1981 
THEME: MAPPING THE FAITH 
JOURNEY 


LEADERS: Team from Iliff School 
of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 


H. EDWARD EVERDING, JR. 


CLARENCE H. SNELLING 


Focus on Biblical Interpretation 
and Adult Learning 


For All Giving Leadership In 
ADULT EDUCATION 
IN 
LOCAL CHURCHES 


SS SS SS SS SS DP SP SE LP SP SP Ss PSP SP SP PSP SE SE SP SPF SP SP SP SP PSP oS SP 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
write to: 
EWART COLLEGE, 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 

j M5S 2G1. 
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NEWS 


(continued from previous page) 


General Proficiency Scholarships — 
(Undergraduate) 
The Emily and Francis Dickson 
Memorial — Kim McCutcheon; 
St. Andrew’s Fort Erie W.A. 
Scholarship — Pat Heron; The 
Ailsa Craig Scholarship — Flo- 
rence Foerster; The Florence 
Gray Scholarship — Janet Rob- 
bins; The Leonie Pirch Award — 
Colleen Smith; The Thomas H. 
Jebb Scholarship — Janet Ham. 
Academic Scholarships were also 
awarded for achievement in specific 
subject areas. 
The William R. and Ada Major 
Scholarship — Carol Loudon; 
The Rev. E.L. Garvin Scholar- 


ship — Florence Foerster; The 
John Stenhouse Memorial — 
Janet Robbins; The Knox 


Church, Guelph, Scholarship — 
Pat Heron and Carol Loudon; 
The Evelyn B. and Donald B. 
Cram Scholarship — Florence 
Foerster; The Isabel Ross 
Memorial — Carol Loudon; The 

Lillian Mary Matthews Scholar- 

ship — Florence Foerster. 

Nine students received a subscrip- 
tion to the magazine JED Share 
through the Jennie and Bell 
Hossack Memorial Scholarship for 
work done in First Year Field 
Education. 

The Autumn Convocation is a 
recognition of work completed in 
1979-80. 

(Rev.) Irene Dickson 


Bursary awards 


In the spring of 1980 the trustees of 
Knox Church Goderich (Ontario) 
Memorial Trust established a bur- 
sary which is intended to assist 
students enrolled at Ewart College 
and Knox College in Toronto, Ont., 
and The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal, Que. The bursary will be 
awarded annually on the basis of a 
student’s need, coupled with 
satisfactory scholastic achievement. 

Application forms were mailed to 
the three colleges during the summer 
months. Eight students responded, 


seven from Knox College and one 
from The Presbyterian College. 

The trustees have awarded a 
$1,000 Knox Church Goderich 
Memorial Trust Bursary for the 
1980-81 year to Jean-Roger Mensah, — 
The Presbyterian College, and E.J.S. 
Geoffrey Howson, Victor Jamieson | 
and Shelley Christine Sullivan of 
Knox College to enable them to meet 
their educational and living costs as" 
they continue their theological 
studies at a Presbyterian college. 


Appointment at 
Tyndale House 


On the evening of September 21, 
1980, the people of the ecumenical 
community of Tyndale-St. George’s, 
Montreal, Que. were joined by re- 
presentatives of the Anglican and 
Presbyterian communions for the 
recognition of the Rev. Joseph W. 
Reed as Presbyterian Co-director 
of the Community Centre and co-_ 
pastor of the congregation. | 

The bilingual service reflected the 
multi-cultural composition of the 
neighbourhood in which our church 
has been working for many years. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur van Seters of the 
Montreal Institute for Ministry 
preached the sermon. A service of 
Holy Communion was concele- 
brated by Rev. Dr. Alex F. Mac- 
Sween, Moderator of the 106th 
General Assembly, and the Rev. 
James Armour, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Montreal. 

Mr. Reed comes to Tyndale-St. 
George’s from a pastorate on the 
West Island of Montreal. He has 
previously served in the mission 
fields of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in Cameroon, 
West Africa and in a parish in 
Westchester County, New York. He 
is a native of Washington, D.C. and 
Montreal and trained for the pro- 
fessional ministry at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York city. 
Ed. note: Because of the ecu- 
menical nature of the work at 
Tyndale-St. George’s, and of the 
service here described, the inclusion 
of this news item does not violate 
The Record policy of not using in- 
ductions/recognitions because of 
their frequency. oO 
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| A service of rededication in Knox 
Church, Blue Mountain, N.S., took 
place on October 20, 1980 at which 
fe Rev. John Fraser of River John, 
N.S., (who served as student minister 
it Knox for four years) was the guest 
peaker. The Rev. Lee MacNaughton, 
ininister of Knox, dedicated the follow- 
ing gifts to the church during the ser- 
rice: church front doors in memory 
bf Miss Ann MacDougall, donated by 
ner parents, brothers and sisters and 
bresented by her father, Mr. Charles 
MacDougall; Communion table runner 
and Bible stand in memory of Mr. and 


} 


son for the day. 
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Mrs. William Hugh Fraser and donated 
by their children, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
McCulloch and Mr. and Mrs. Gorden 
Browning and presented by Mrs. Daniel 
MacCulloch; a Bible, in memory of 
Mr. William Hugh Fraser, given by his 
widow, Mrs. Annie Fraser and pre- 
sented by Mrs. Daniel McCulloch; 
organ lamp, in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyler Campbell, and grandson 
Berwyn Campbell, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edison Campbell, donated by their 
family and presented by Mr. Edison 
Campbell; and a Candelabra in memory 
of Mrs. Anna MacCulloch and Mr. 


William Hugh Fraser, donated by the 
CGIT and presented by Mrs. 
Ross, daughter of Mrs. 
Culloch and a CGIT leader. 


Willis 
Anna Mac- 


HE PRESBYTERIAN KIRK in St. George, N.B. held a special service on October 
19, 1980 to mark its 190th anniversary. The Kirk, built in 1790, has the distinction 
of being the oldest building in Canada in continuous use as a Presbyterian 
Church. Pictured, from left to right, are a few of the clergy who participated in the 
service: Rev. W. J. O. Isaac, Superintendent of Missions for the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces; Rev. R.J. Elford, St. Andrews — Pennfield pastoral charge; Rev. 
Steven Cho, host pastor; and Rev. R. W. Smith, St. George Anglican Church. 


A SPECIAL Mission Bpoanris was held at t st Mark’s Church, Panacea PEt 
on Sunday, October 5, 1980. Beth Carleton, second from left, chairman of the Mis- 
sion and Outreach Committee, looks over part of the literature used in the pro- 
gramme with Laurie Compton of the Youth Group. Looking on are Rev. J. 
‘Cameron Bigelow, left, minister, and Rev. Earle F. Roberts, Secretary, Overseas 
Missions of the Board of World Mission. Mr. Roberts was the guest resource per- 


Photo credit: P.E.1|. Guardian 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


1981 
FEBRUARY 11, 12 
Victoria, B.C. 
MARCH 25, 26 
Toronto, Ontario 
APRIL 29, 30 
Halifax, N.S. 


MAY 20, 21 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and _ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 
In Ontario write: 

10620 Yonge St., Suite 200 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 3C8 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 


1 Saskatoon (CL) Moose Jaw 
1) Ottawa 1) Victoria 
L) Toronto 0 Halifax 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


L] | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar. 


[-] | enclose the entire $75. 


Name 

Address 

Oily cee et Pry. 
Pace Tel. 
Church or Org. 


C A Mi EO S (continued from previous page) 


On October 26, 1980 the congregation 
of Almonte Presbyterian Church, On- 
tario commemorated the founding of 
the Sunday School movement in Glou- 
cester, England, two hundred years ago 
by Robert Raikes at a special service of 
worship at which the children and staff 
of the church school and members of the 
Nurture and Worship Committee par- 
ticipated. A luncheon provided by the 
church school staff followed the service. 


Last summer, in response to the 
Christian Blind Mission insert in the 
April issue of The Record, the Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, 
B.C., held a Walk-a-thon to raise 
money for this appeal. Despite the 
threat of rain, 23 walkers started the 
5-mile route from the 80-year-old build- 
ing on Keefer Street to the construction 
site of the new church building on 
Cambie Street. Sponsors donated a 


OLD ST. ANDREW’S Church, Colborne, 
Ont. celebrated their 150th anniversary 
in June, 1980. The entire month was 
taken up with special services and con- 
certs, culminating on June 22 with the 
Moderator of the 106th General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. Alex F. MacSween, 
as the guest preacher. An original an- 
them, the combined effort of Rev. lona 
MacLean and Margaret Barnes, 
organist, was sung by the choir. Pic- 
tured are Rev. Dr. Alex MacSween and 
Rev. lona MacLean at the doorway of 
Old St. Andrew’s Church. 


SIX STAINED-GLASS windows in memory of former members 
were dedicated in Burnside Church, Clyde River, P.E.I. on 
July 20, 1980 by Rev. Dr. Lorne A. MacKay, Moderator of the 
1976 General Assembly. The windows, the first to be install- 
ed in this 124 year old sanctuary, depict the Saviour, St. Paul 
and the four writers of the Gospels. Pictured from left to 
right are: Rev. Dr. Lorne A MacKay, and Rev. C. Gordon D. 
Reid, minister of Burnside Church. 
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total of $839. 


PICTURED prior to the meeting of the Synod of the Atlantic — 
Provinces, from left to right, are: Rev. Robert P. Fourney, 
minister of Summerside Presbyterian Church, P.E.| which 
hosted the Synod meeting, shown greeting the Rev. Charles — 
Hammond, Moderator of the 192nd Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and 
Rev. Dr. Alex F. MacSween, Moderator of the 106th General 


Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Photo credit: The Journal-Pioneer 
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| 
THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Cobden, Ont., 
celebrated their 100th anniversary on September 21, 1980. Ser- 
vices were held both in the morning and in the evening, with 
guest preachers, the Rev. Henry P. Baak and Rev. R. Keith 
Earls respectively. Pictured at the celebration dinner which 
followed the morning service, from left to right, are: Rev. R. 
K. Earls, Rev. Linda J. Bell, minister of St. Andrew’s, and 
Rev. H. P. Baak. oO 


’ 
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| The Moderator-elect of the General Assembly of the Church 
‘of Scotland, which will meet next May, is the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
'B. Doig, general secretary of the National Bible Society of 
‘Scotland. At one time Dr. Doig served as a missionary in 
‘Malawi, and during World War 2 was senior chaplain, East 
| Africa Command, in the British Army. He is the first nominee 
for the Church of Scotland’s highest office who has not come 
‘from the parish ministry, the church offices, or the faculty of 
one of the colleges. 


-TWO-HUNDRED people were on hand on October 17th to 
honour the Rev. T.M. Bailey, retiring after 31 years of 
ministry at South Gate Church, Hamilton, Ontario. Friends, 
relatives, local political leaders, members and former 
members of the congregation gathered at the Royal Con- 
naught Hotel for a dinner and evening of entertainment and 
salutes to Mr. Bailey. He was presented with gifts from the 
Region, the city, the Historical Society. The congregation 
and friends from near and far presented Mr. Bailey with a 
“Thanks for the Memories” Book which included letters from 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, Premier William Davis, Mrs. 
Anne Jones, Chairman of the Hamilton-Wentworth Region, 
and Mayor Jack MacDonald. The evening drew to a close 
with the presentation of a coloured television and a cheque. 
Present at the dinner were representatives of Presbytery 
and the national church. Included among the latter were Dr. 
A.F. MacSween, Moderator of the 106th General Assembly, 
and Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, Moderator of the 103rd 
Assembly and Editor-Emeritus of The Presbyterian Record. 


Mr. Bailey served as acting Editor of The Record for three 
months in 1970, while Dr. Rayner was on sabbatical. 
Mr. Bailey was also honoured at a special service of 


- recognition in the church on September 28. 


Mrs. Vera Anderson is shown pinning a boutonniere on Mr. 


- Bailey prior to the dinner on October 17. 


i. January, 1981 


MR. JAMES A. WATLING (centre) received a commem- 
morative inscribed painting from the session of St. Paul’s 
Church, Black River Bridge, N.B., at a special recognition 
ceremony on July 17, three days before the 50th anniversary 
of the congregation. Mr. Watling has been an elder of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada for seventy years and an 
elder at St. Paul’s since its founding in 1930. Pictured on the 
left is Rev. Doug Blaikie, minister of St. Paul’s, and on the 
right, Mr. Kenneth Glendenning, clerk of session. 


THE REV. ROBERT D.A. CURRIE retired at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1980 after 40 years in the active ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. The members of his three- 
point charge of Guthrie Church, Alvinston, Cameron Church, 
Euphemia and St. Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ontario 
presented Mr. Currie with a purse of money at a farewell 
reception and dinner on October 28. Other gifts were 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Currie and their daughter, 
Margaret, from several groups in the congregations. Pictured 
at the reception, from left to right, are: Mr. Lorne Gilroy, Mrs. 
Currie, and the Rev. Robert Currie. 

Photo credit: Transcript & Free Press 
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THE SENIOR member of Knox Church, Cannington, Ont., 
97-year-old Mrs. Jenny Lodwick, received a bouquet of roses 
from senior elder Mr. Frank McNabb at a special service on 
the 115th anniversary of the congregation. Rev. Dr. George L. 


Douglas of Toronto was the guest speaker on this occasion. 
Photo credit: Sylvia Singleton 


“COMINGS AND GOINGS”’ 


Furlough and Deputation 
ANDERSON, Rev. Robert K. and Mrs. 
Priscilla, (Japan) — deputation and 
study in Canada until early 1981. 
BERTHOLET, Mr. John and Mrs. 
Judi, (awaiting new assignment) — 
deputation and study in Canada until 
March, 1981. 

GEDDES, Mr. Jack and Mrs. Betty, 
(Taiwan) — deputation and study in 
Canada until July, 1981. 

MORRISON, Miss Doreen, (India) — 
study and deputation in Canada until 
July, 1981. 

SCOTT, Rev. Charles and Mrs. Sharon, 
(Malawi) — deputation in Canada until 
termination of service December 31, 
1980. 


Departures 

EMBREE, Rev. Bernard and Mrs. 
Ruth, (Philippines) — left in early 
November to work with the Association 
of Theological Schools of South East 
Asia. 


Visitors 

Nine ministers and a music teacher from 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
visited Canada for three weeks in 
November, observing and sharing in the 
life and mission of their partner church 
here. 


(continued from 
previous page) 


Mrs. Ida Dennis was presented with a 
W.M.S. Life Membership Certificate by 
members of Group 4 and of the Mary 
McKerroll W.M.S. Adult Group of 
Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, Ont., 
at a Christmas luncheon held in her 
home on November 6. 


Rey. Dr. J. Lewis W. McLean of Vic- 
toria, B.C. was honoured on Sunday, 
November 2, 1980 on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of his ordination to the 
Christian ministry, and the SOth anniver- 
sary of his graduation from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Dr. McLean was special guest of the 
congregation of Gale Church, Elmira, 
where he was minister for three years 
before his retirement. He assisted in 
worship with the minister, Rev. John C. 


Boyne, and then attended a reception in — 


his honour given by the congregation. 


In the afternoon over 100 friends and — 
colleagues from church offices, from — 
Presbytery and congregations attended — 


the formal reception at the home of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Walter McLean, M.P., in 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


joined in the happy occasion. Dr. Lewis 


McLean, and his wife Frances, have — 


served the Church in ministries in Knox 
Church, Toronto; Knox Church in 
Leamington; St. Andrew’s Church in 
Victoria, B.C. and Gale Church in 
Elmira. Dr. McLean was Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1954, and for 


Three past 
moderators of the General Assembly 


many years active on the Board of © 


World Mission. 


deaths 


BROWNRIDGE, ROBERT, 80, long-time 
elder of Omagh Church, Milton, Ont., 
Oct 427: 

COSBY, ORVAL, Sr., long-time elder of 
Central Church, Brantford, Ont., Oct. 6. 

DRYDEN, LILLIAN A., 57, a member for 
over 30 years of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nelson, Ont., former Sunday school 
teacher, Oct. 10. 

GRANT, DR. WILFRID DOUGLAS, 
long-time elder of Knox Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., Oct. 27. 

GUILDFORD, FREDERICK M., 95, an 
elder for 54 years of the Presbyterian 
Church of Saint David, Halifax, N.S., 
long-time member of the choir, Oct. 3. 
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HARVIE, ROBERT MORLEY, 86, long- 
time elder of Rosedale Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Aug. 19. 

HOGG, JOHN, 63, long-time elder of Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., Oct. 18. 

PALMETER, HAROLD S., 80, an elder for 
28 years of the Presbyterian Church of 
Saint David, Halifax, N.S., formerly a 
trustee and active in men’s work, Oct. 31. 

PURVES, A.H. BLAIR, elder for 20 years of 
the Presbyterian Church of Saint David, 
Halifax, N.S., chairman of the Board of 
Trustees during the extensive restoration 
of the church building in 1978, Sept. 27. 

McLEOD, MRS. DUNCAN L., (KATH- 
LEEN (KAY), member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Scotstown, Que., member of 
choir, and active in Bethany Church, 
Milan, Que., Oct. 11. 

RAMSAY, MISS MILDRED ALICE, 72, 
long-time member and choir member of 


The Presbyterian Church, Victoria West, 
P.E.I., Nov. 4. 

SCOTT, BENJAMIN WALTER, 89, elder 
for 56 years of Kinlough Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., and for many years Sunday 
School Superintendent, Aug. 13. 

STEVENSON, JAMES, long-time elder and 


O 


member of Runnymede Church, Toronto, 


Ont:, Oct? 25: 

THOMSON, JOHN DURIE, 64, elder for 
31 years of Geneva Church, Chesley, 
Ont., Sunday School Superintendent for 
18 years, and representative elder to the 
Presbytery of Bruce Maitland for many 
years, Oct. 25. 


TILLSON, V.H., long-time elder and last — 


surviving Charter Member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., 
former member of the Board of Knox 
College, Sept. 3. 


oO 
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ORDINATIONS 
jilder, Rev. Herbert E., Welland, S 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Nov. 2. 


| INDUCTIONS 

Beaton, Rev. Gordon A., Lethbridge, St. 

| Andrew’s Church, Alta., June 17. 

Cho, Rev. Steven C.H., St. Stephen, St. 

Stephen’s Church, and St. George, The 

Kirk, N.B., Sept. 10. 

Duncan, Rev. Graeme, Brampton, St. An- 

| drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 10. 

Macdonald, Rev. L.G., Dublin Shore charge 

- (ashared ministry with the United Church 
of Canada), N.S., Oct. 29. 

McCombie, Rev. D. Neil, Port Elgin/ 
Burgoyne pastoral charge, Ont., Oct. 30. 

Stewart-Patterson, Rev. Alison, Montreal, 
Eglise St-Luc, Que., Sept. 14. 

Sutherland, Rev. A. Laurie, Streetsville, St. 

_ Andrew’s Church, Ont., Nov. 5. 

| 

! INSTALLATION 

Campbell, Miss Amy E.H., deaconess, as the 

pastoral assistant of The Church of Saint 
David, Halifax, N.S., Sept. 20. 


'VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

North Tryon, and South Granville, Knox 
Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Reid, Clyde 
River, R.R. #2, Cornwall, P.E.I., 
COA 1HO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New 

| Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Upper Musquodoboit pastoral charge, N.S., 

_ (shared ministry with U.C.C.), Dr. A.E. 
Morrison, 48 Archibald St., Truro, 
B2N 4R4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
Chesterville, St. Andrew’s Church, and 
| Morewood, Ont., Rev. Howard Smith, 
| Box 207, Winchester, KOC 2KO. 
Finch, St. Luke’s, and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, Sandring- 
ham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1W0. 
'Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 


| 
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SHARE 


YOUR LOVE AND 
ABUNDANCE WITH A 


TOP — Young helpless victims of 
drought and starvation in Uganda 


RIGHT — Our van in KENYA loaded 
with emergency food supplies 


Y CHi 
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“I was hungry and you fed me!”’ 


Headlines, news reports and documentaries 
constantly remind us that for many people 
this is a hurting, hungry and desperately 
needy world. Christian Children’s Fund of- 
fers you the opportunity to change life 
around for at least one needy child and 
family. In a direct, personal relationship 
that the child knows. 

We have been doing this for over 43 years. 
Orphaned and deprived girls and boys in 
nearly all Second and Third World countries 
are receiving new hope, life and opportu- 
nity because of the compassion and con- 


cern of thousands of Canadian sponsors 
and friends. 

Yes, the pictures of starving children 
above, as seen by our Director just back 
from emergency programs in Uganda, are 
shocking. These kiddies cannot understand 
or cope with an irrational, hungry world. 
But maybe you can. So we ask you, your 
family or group to assist us to help them. 
Please read the important information in 
the return coupon below, on behalf of a 
needy child. And maybe Christmas will 
have a new meaning this year. 


Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political 
and incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 
0211987-01-13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited 
statement shows total Canadian administrative/operational and 
promotional costs are less than 10% of income. 


ie 


| Pees Sponsors are needed most for Uganda, Kenya, India, Sri Lanka, Carribean 
Rcirisbure. ena Church, and Dunbar, Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 
{ 

| 

| 


N Ont. Key. LJ. Couper, Box, Spence: Hl y==-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


; c 
ville, KOE 1X0. a ;: 
Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. : 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 ' 
Leo Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior, g | wish to sponsor a boy Cj eirl (J for CCF is experienced, eco- : 
| K7S 2K8. g one ree in a country of greatest need nomical, efficient and con- Py 
| 5 : g or in (Country) scientious. Approved by a 
| aoe Falls, ies: vale states 81 will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). the Dept. of Revenue, 1 
ev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 8 Enclosed is payment for the Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- a 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. § full year (J first month LF) 13. Annual audits show a 
fe cannot “‘sponsor’’ a child but want admin. operational costs - 
: to help by giving $ are less than 10%. 

ate is ‘Saar rac ty O R oO Please send me more information. Christian Children’s Fund : 
Jax, St. Timothy's urch, Ont., Rev. giiNvaine has been helping children 8 
Bi A dares around the world since 1938 a 
continued on next page 5 and at present assists nearly a 
( 5. page) g Place Prov. 190,000 in over 900 Homes rm 
8 Postal Code and Projects. a 
s Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development P-1-81 : 
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Donald H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., 
Toronto, M4T ITS. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., Belle- 
ville, K8N 4L6. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Rev. M.L. Garvin, 17 Cross St., Weston, 
Ont. M9ON 2B8. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace I. Little, 125 Avondale Road, 
Cambridge, N3C 2E5. 

Centreville, South Monaghan Church, and 
Millbrook, Grace Church, Ont., Rev. 
Roy Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Drive, 
Peterborough, K9J 6G2. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Major S.d. Self, Box 55, R.R. #1, 
Kingston, K7L 4V1. 

Havelock, Knox; Norwood, St. Andrew’s; 
Westwood, Francis Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
James W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia 
Court, Peterborough, K9H 6P6. 

Lindsay, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 


Interpreting 
an 
Authoritative 
Scripture 


June 22 - 26, 1981 
Toronto, Ontario 


Co-sponsored by Fuller Theological 
@ Seminary and the Institute for Christian 
Studies 


to be held at the 


Institute for 
Christian Studies 


A conference for persons who accept the 

authority of the Scriptures and struggle to 
apply Scripture in the practice of life. The 
theme will be examined from a variety of 


perspectives -- historical theology, biblical 
studies, philosophical issues, ethics, new 
directions. Jack Rogers of Fuller and James 
Olthuis of ICS are co-directors, Registration 
for the week-long, working conference is 


$75. 


Apply to: 

Institute for Christian Studies 

229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 
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Alex Calder, 120 Murray St., 
borough, K9H 285. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch 
Ave. E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 32 Bayfield 
Cres., Toronto, M4K 2V4. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Guildwood Community Church 
(Scarborough), Ont., Dr. Goodwill Mac- 
Dougall, Apt. 315, 10 Edgecliffe 
Golfway, Don Mills, M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Rexdale and Pine Ridge Church, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto, M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 


Peter- 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, 
NON 1JO0. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yar- 
mouth, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. 
J.W. Milne, Box 5, Dorchester, 
NOL 1G0. 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Campbell Smyth, 56 St. Andrew St., 
Paris, N3L 2X3. 

Crinan, Argyle and Largie, Duff’s, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 
Brydges, NOL 1 WO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond 
Place, Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1JO. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

Listowel, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert 
Vancook, R.R. #1, Listowel, NOG 3A0. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. 
Ashfield, Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. V.W. 
Tozer, Box 247, St. Marys, NOM 2V0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. Donag- 
hey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2T5S. 

Stratford, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Fred Neill, 177 Cobourg St., Stratford, 
NSA 3E9. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, 363 Dominion St., 
Strathroy, N7G 3G9. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 

Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Church, and Wellwood, 
Zion Church, Man., Rev. Peter D. Rud- 
dell, 339-12th St., Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s Church 
Sask., Dr. R.A. Davidson, 436 Spadina 
Cres. E., Saskatoon, S7K 3G6. 


Regina, First Church, Sask., Rev. Lloyd A 
Fourney, 1241 Montgomery Street 
Moose Jaw, S6H 2X4. 

Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Rev 
Allan Old, 58 Woodward Ave., Regina 
S4R 3H1. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
J.B. Milne, 10 Varmoor Pl. N.W., 
Calgary, T3A OA1. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Abbotsford, Calvin Church, B.C. Rev. 
Terry Hibbert, 915 Porter St., Coquitlam, 
V3J SB9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 


Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, 
V2S 4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and Christian education in 
the Synod/Synodical of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario. Further information 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Presbytery mission worker, Lake of the 
Woods Presbytery. Emphasis — Christian 
education, Native People. ‘ 
For work with Native People in Regina: Re- 
quirements — training in Christian educa- 
tion, biblical studies, and willingness to take 
specific training for work with Native People. 
Information for the above positions may be 
obtained from the Board of World Mission, 
$0 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J7. 
Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C. 
frontier mission in a community with an op- 
portunity for a media ministry (radio, televi-. 
sion). Pastoral experience an asset. Willing- 
ness to work with the media people is a must. 
For further information, contact Miss Mary 
Whale, Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. 
K.C. Doka, 14751 Vine Ave., White Rock, 
B.C., V4B 2T2. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
205th — St. David’s Church, St. John’ S, 
Newfoundland, Oct. 26, (Rev. J.S.S. 
Armour). 


190th — The Kirk of St. George, N.B., 
Oct. 19, (Rev. Steven Cho). 

152nd — First Church, North Pelham, Ont., 
Oct. 26, (Dr. R.A. Sinclair). 

118th — St. Paul’s Church, Leaskdale, Ont., 
Oct. 19, (Dr. Eoin Mackay). 

115th — Almonte Presbyterian Church, 
Almonte, Ont., Nov. 2, (Rev. Edward G. 
Smith). 

106th — Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
Nov. 16, (Rev. C. Sheldon Hastings). 

100th — Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
Nov. 23, (Rev. D.J. Herbison). 

85th — St. Columba Church, Saint John, 
N.B., Nov. 16, (Rev. Gordon L. Black- 
well). 

70th — St. Andrew’s Church, Brandon, 
Man., Oct. 26, (Rev. Maurice D.~ 
McNabb). 

55th — Strathcona Church, Edmonton, — 
Alta., Oct. 5, (Rev. Ian MacSween). 


a Oe ee 


50th — St. Paul’s Church, Black River 
Bridge, N.B., July 20, (Rev. Doug 
Blaikie). El 
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MECITATION 


i 
“He has made everything beautiful in its time; also he has 
put eternity into man’s heart (Ecclesiastes 3:11, RSV). 
AT THIS season, when we are heralding the New Year 
with our pathetic little noise-makers, (as if to scare off 
the demons which might threaten our peace of mind), 
re-assuring ourselves with things we have heard about 
the observation of the Chinese New Year and the Scot- 
tish ‘‘“Hogmanay,’’ we may well stop and consider what 
it is we are doing. Why should anyone set off fire- 
crackers, ring bells on public buildings, and sing, 
“Should old acquaintance be forgot’’ just now? 
| It is interesting to those who show some familiarity 
with the things of the Christian religion to remember 
that Jesus, in his teaching, seemed to say but little to his 
friends about the inevitability of our growing older. 
Was it because they, and other of his followers in those 
first Christian years, were so young? Why remind young 
people of the shortness of their days almost before they 
have begun to live? That seems too much like trying to 
speak to today’s young people about death. The Old 
Testament book of Ecclesiastes, never a very optimistic 
document, may well strike young people now as dated: 
every bit as old, three thousand years, as it is. The ad- 
‘vice of 3:12 (RSV) to be happy and enjoy ourselves is 
certainly needed, but reads too much like “‘the impossi- 
ble dream.” 
As we have noted, the season may remind some of us 
senior citizens that we grow more senior with every pass- 
ing hour. Greta Garbo, whom some of us remember for 
her roles in the movies, upon her recent seventy-fifth 
birthday recalled that George Bernard Shaw, the Irish 
writer, once said, ‘‘Whoever would celebrate getting 
older is a fool.’’ It is also interesting, in the light of the 
apparent silence of Jesus on the subject of time and ag- 
ing, to remember the Greek writer (was it Sophocles?) 
who said, ‘‘Time is a friendly god.”’ 

_ Seriously-thinking persons, both older and younger, 
might re-examine their beliefs pertaining to immortality 
and the resurrection, and writings like this Old Testa- 
ment book with its suggestion that God ‘‘has put eterni- 
ty into man’s mind.’’ It may have been that Jesus was 
thinking of the subject when he said (John 10:10), “‘I 
am come that they might have life, and that . . . more 
abundantly.”’ 

Even Christians know but little about the quality of 
life after death. To what is it that we profess to press 
forward? Surely more than a continuing round of the 
experiences we have known in this life! We do not really 
look forward, even to a never-ending succession of the 
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CLet the “Bells ring out! 


‘“‘best’’ that life on earth has had to offer! For all our 
materialistic pictures of heaven as a place with golden 
gates and streets of pearl, we know already that it must 
be very different from that. Perhaps, putting eternity in- 
to our hearts means a whole new dimension of thinking 
about what it is to ‘‘live’? — perhaps something ap- 
proaching the abundant life of which Jesus spoke. 

Adolph Harnack, a German church historian and 
theologian who died fifty years ago, once said, ‘“The 
Christian religion means one thing, and one thing only: 
eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength and 
under the eyes of God.’’ Someone has suggested that 
‘“Getting old is to descend toward death . . . but going 
toward him who is life is to grow young.’’ The writer of 
the letter to the Hebrews was aware of the need for a 
continuing growth and development even here in our 
life on earth. He wrote (6:1 ff), ‘‘Let us then stop dis- 
cussing the rudiments of Christianity. We ought not to 
be laying over again the foundation of faith in 
God ... let us advance towards maturity.”’ 

Victor Hugo, French author of the last century had a 
friend, depressed on his fiftieth birthday by the thought 
of growing old. Hugo wrote, ‘‘You should rejoice, my 
friend, that you have escaped the forties, which are the 
old age of youth, and that you have at last arrived at the 
age of fifty, which is the youth of old age.’’ God has put 
eternity into our minds. Reason enough for letting the 
bells ring out! 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, without beginning or ending, before whom 
the generations rise and pass away, who has watched 
over our pilgrimage through our brief years — and 
watches over us still, be pleased to hear us when we 
pray. We thank you that we have been spared yet 
another year to know your mercy and to witness to your 
love. Help us now, in whatever time remains to us, to 
appropriate truly for ourselves that dimension of life 
that faith in Jesus Christ provides. Help us to come alive 
now, and in the coming days to give some evidence that 
truly grants us a measure even of eternity in our minds. 
We ask it in Jesus’ Name. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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A place TO GRow 


1’S FOR YOU... 
RENEWAL & CONFERENCE CENTRE 


crieft hills community 


RR # 2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 
(near Guelph & Cambridge) 


Phone (519) 824-7898 
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HUGH McKELLAR 


CAN THE number of Canada’s Presbyterians be doubled 
within a decade? Audacious or Utopian as the General 
Assembly’s stated goal may appear, it is at any rate not new. 

Three-hundred-and sixty-five years ago, before so much 
as a crop of wheat had been grown in Canada, all the clergy 
and half the Christian laity then in the country met at 
Quebec to plan the evangelization of the continent. They did 
not worry about doubling their numbers, because they were 
so few — four Recollet priests and some forty French 
fur-traders, not all of whom were walking advertisements 
for their faith. They did, however, pinpoint a problem which 
plagues us still; neither in 1616, nor in the last 1600 years, has 
any group of Christians managed to solve it, so that we are 
free to try what we can. 

That Quebec meeting decided to focus missionary effort 
on the Hurons of central Ontario, the only Indians in east- 
ern Canada who lived on one site all year round; the rest 
were constantly on the move, following the seasonal migra- 
tions of the animals which supplied their food. Until they 
could be induced somehow to settle down and grow crops, 
the Recollets saw small hope of their becoming Christians. 
The next three centuries of Canadian history were to sup- 
port the accuracy of their view, which already was backed by 
a thousand years of European experience. 

Has Christianity ever flourished among people with no 
fixed address? Is it somehow beyond the reach of people 
who must remain on the track of the game they hunt, or 
must follow their herds of cattle from pasture to pasture? Is 
Christianity compatible only with a settled way of life? 

In themselves, the precepts of Christ are certainly port- 
able: John Wesley, St. Francis Xavier, David Livingstone, 
and hosts of less famous Christians have managed to pre- 
serve and deepen their faith while travelling thousands of 
miles under appalling conditions. But these people, during 
their formative years, almost always had a definite place to 
call home; only when their faith was firmly grounded did 
their travels begin. And, while they moved about, the people 
to whom they preached normally stayed put. St. Paul him- 
self assumed that the people whom he counselled would 
remain at Rome or Ephesus till his advice could reach them. 
Even he drew one blank: the church which apparently dis- 
solved, despite his efforts, was at Corinth, a seaport where 
people were constantly moving in and out. 

Are we still shadowed, more than we realize, by the 
historical circumstance that the people who first set about 
creating a lifestyle based on the teaching of Christ had to 
work within the Roman Empire at a time when internal 
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travel was becoming steadily more difficult and restricted? 
Did they, however unwittingly, develop a faith for stay-at- 
homes only? Certainly none of the Germanic or Slavic tribes 
proved responsive to Christian teaching until they had 
located a tract of ground they liked and settled down to 
cultivate it. The same pattern is discernible in present-day 
Africa, where the number of Christians is growing by leaps 
and bounds — but not in the regions where scanty rainfall 
forces people to keep moving around or starve. 

We tend to go into shock on learning that Canada now 
shelters fewer worshipping Presbyterians than Moslems; 
but may they not have come among us precisely when we 
most need to learn what they can teach? I speak not of the 
content of their faith, but of its packaging. Islam began 
among desert-dwellers, who had to remain mobile while 
they figured out how to put the teaching of Mohammed into 
daily practice. All the peripatetic peoples with whom they 
came in contact accepted their faith rapidly and gladly; but 
whenever they came up against a settled agricultural popula- 
tion, as they did in the Balkans and in India, they had to be 
content with political control, though they charged the pea- 
sants extra taxes for practising Orthodox Christianity or 
Hinduism. 

What would have happened, I wonder, had imams 
reached the Indians of Canada before the Recollets did? 
And what will Moslems be able to do among us now, when 
our population moves around at a rate that would have left 
the Indians giddy? It is these rootless, perpetually mobile 
people who make up our mission field: must we echo the 
Recollets’ conclusion that we can do little for or with them 
until they can be anchored in one spot? 

Ironically, this obsession with permanent residence is not 
even very Christian. Remember how young David com- 
plained to Saul about people who had “driven me out this 
day...saying, Go serve other gods”? In their view, each god 
held sway over a specific tract of real estate: directly you left 
his turf, he had no further responsibility for you, nor you 
toward him. We all know persons who would deny holding 
this view, but nonetheless act it out to the letter. The associa- 
tion of one’s faith and worship witha particular point on the 
earth’s surface may be desirable, but it can also backfire. © 

Can we then devise ways to share our faith with people 
who rub shoulders with us today but may well be gone 
tomorrow? Or must we hope that an energy shortage will 
come conveniently along and ground the lot of us? 


Mr. McKellar is a Toronto school librarian and an organist, and a regular . 
contributor to The Record. | 
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|OHN R. NYBERG 


BACK IN the war year of 1918, a bearded, saintly old man, 
with foot-scrapers to sell, called on Eric Enstrom at his 
photography studio in the tiny mining town of Bovey, 
Minnesota. 

| Out of this chance encounter came a world-famous pho- 
ographic study. 

_ Today Enstrom’s picture, “Grace,” showing the elderly 
oedlar with head bowed in a mealtime prayer thanksgiving, 
s known and loved throughout the world. 

“There was something about the old gentleman’s face that 
mmediately impressed me. I saw that he had a kind face- 
...there weren’t any harsh lines in it,” Enstrom said in the 
3ixties in recalling the 1918 visit of Charles Wilden to his 
studio. 

It happened, at that time, that Enstrom was preparing a 
portfolio of pictures to take with him to a convention of the 
Minnesota Photographers’ Association. 

“I wanted to take a picture that would show people that 
2ven though they had to do without many things because of 
the war they still had much to be thankful for,” Enstrom 
said. “I wanted to make people conscious of the things they 
had instead of the things which they had to do without.” 

“In Mr. Wilden, I knew I had found the subject I was 
looking for,” Enstrom continued. “I invited him to stay for 
dinner and then I asked him to pose for me.” 

On a small table, Enstrom placed a large family Bible and 
on it laid a pair of spectacles. Beside the Bible he placed a 
bowl of gruel, a loaf of bread, and a knife. Then he had 
Wilden pose in an attitude of prayer — praying with folded 
hands to his brow before partaking of a meagre meal. 

To bow his head in prayer seemed to be characteristic of 
the elderly visitor, Enstrom recalled, for he struck the pose 
very easily and naturally. 

As soon as the negative was developed, Enstrom was sure 
he had something special...a picture that seemed to say, 
“This man doesn’t have much of earthly goods, but he has 
more than most people because he has a thankful heart.” 

That Enstrom’s camera had captured “something special” 
is an appraisal widely shared: more than 50,000 prints of 
Enstrom’s masterpiece have been sold, according to Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis. The publishing firm 
bought the copyright from Enstrom several years ago, and 
prints of the picture in a variety of colours. 

_ Most of the pictures hang in home dining rooms and in 
bakeries across America. Others can be found in restaurants 
and in church dining halls. Many prints also have been 
shipped to mission stations and other places overseas. 

_ Enstrom recalled that the picture caused little stir at the 
1918 photography convention. A few years later, however, 
he took it to a convention again. This time it was hung in 
exhibit and received warm critical acclaim. 

Enstrom remembers that his best customers for the pic- 
ture in the early 1920s were travelling people who came 
through Bovey and saw the picture in his studio window. As 
soon as one framed print was sold, he’d make another to 
take its place. ; 

The early “Grace” pictures were printed either in black 
and white or brown tint. Later, Enstrom’s daughter, Mrs. 
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Grace 


Rhoda Nyberg, of Bovey, began hand-painting them in oils, 
and interest in the picture mounted. 

Sales outside of Bovey also got a boost when a business- 
man in nearby Grand Rapids, Minn., wrote about the pic- 
ture in a newspaper column. He concluded the column with 
a simple, eloquent prayer to accompany the picture: 

“Lord, there may be many homes that are larger than 
mine. There may be tables groaning with food and drink in 
abundance. There may be riches in supplies and appoint- 
ments. There may be conveniences on every hand and there 
may be physical assurance that tomorrow will bring still 
more. But, Lord, you have been with me unto this and 
supplied my necessary requirements. On that assurance | 
rest my belief that you will bless my efforts, if Iapply them to 
the best of my ability to carry on. I am content. Amen.” 

Other words of appreciation for the picture — for its deep 
expression of reverence, humility, and gratitude — have 
come from near and far. 

After World War II, Enstrom was thrilled to learn froma 
Bovey war veteran who had been a prisoner of the Japanese 
that the memory of the “Grace” picture had helped sustain 
him during the ordeal of imprisonment. Since then the 
former war prisoner has bought several prints of the picture 
for friends. 

Some years ago the operator of a beauty parlour in a 
midwestern U.S.A. city wrote that she had seen the “Grace” 
picture in a nearby bakery and wanted prints for some of her 
customers. 

Another of Enstrom’s prized mementos is a clipping from 
a Montana newspaper which used a quarter-page reprint of 
the picture in promoting the sale of war saving bonds. 

After nearly a half-century as a professional photo- 
grapher — a career dating back to 1900 in Minneapolis-and 
to 1907 at Bovey — Enstrom listed “Grace” as the best of the 
thousands of pictures he had taken. 


MR. NYBERG is a freelance writer from Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editorial 


Same time next year’? 


FEBRUARY SEEMS to be as good a 
month as any to talk about inflation 
and General Assemblies and the effect 
of the former on the latter: the raggedy 
end of what is still unmistakably winter 
can hardly be made gloomier. 

In 1969 General Assembly cost 
$51,000; in 1974, $79,000; in 1979, 
$116,000 and in 1980, $135,000. The 
printing of last year’s Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the 106th General Assem- 
bly cost $50,000. Efforts at economy 
have been made. Commissioners now 
pay for their own meals, or have these 
costs covered by their Presbytery. The 
significant savings in booking flight 
reservations well in advance and the 
desirability of car pools for those close 
enough to drive have been pointed out. 
Nevertheless, we will be faced with a 
continually burgeoning budget each 
year our highest court is called to meet. 
We could change the ratio of Commis- 
sioners from one in six per Presbytery 
(one minister for every six in the Pres- 
bytery, each with a ruling elder from 
one of the congregations) to one in 
eight, but that would mean a less repre- 
sentative Assembly, and, on the basis 
of figures available now, would meana 
decrease of only fifty-six Commission- 
ers. 

This situation gives rise once again 
to an old and somewhat tattered prop- 
osal. Hold General Assemblies every 
second year. 


Two objections 


The two reasons most often cited for 
continuing our present practice are 
morale — the lift it gives Presbyterians 
to see so many of their number in one 
place, gathered together in a national 
version of the Annual Congregational 
Meeting — and the desire to keep an 
eye on Wynford Drive and its person- 
nel and policies. These reasons have 
been deemed sufficient enough to 
defeat previous proposals for biennial 


Assemblies. 

The first reason is rooted ina kind of 
group psychology that comes with 
being a relatively small denomination. 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has relatively few congregations with 
memberships as large as any given 
General Assembly. It is neither surpris- 
ing nor in any way harmful to give 
Presbyterians from the many small 
towns, villages and rural areas, not to 
speak of struggling suburban congre- 
gations, a “live and in colour” look at 
the bigger picture and to give them a 
chance to help shape it. Nor is it a bad 
thing that, in a small denomination, 
friendships are made and maintained 
among people, lay and clergy, scat- 
tered across this vast country. I do sug- 
gest that there is a subtly negative side 
to these circumstances however. As 
long, and as much as Assemblies 
resemble a kind of family reunion or 
an “old home week,” we perpetuate a 
kind of clannishness that keeps us 
thinking small and, in the long run, 
mitigates against growth. Not that we 
must set our faces against the natural 
camaraderie that exists. Rather we 
must ever keep in mind that the Chris- 
tian Church exists primarily for the 
benefit of non-members, those who are 
not yet within the larger fellowship of 
faith. 

The second objection, that of the 
need to oversee the work of our 
national staff, via Assembly and on a 
yearly basis, has a healthy side too. The 
Presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment is designed to work best from the 
grass roots up. The fundamental unit is 
after all, the Presbytery. (Whether or 
not it has been working this way is a 
moot point, but let’s leave that ques- 
tion aside for now.) Accordingly, it is 
wise for Presbyteries to guard their 
preogatives with some jealousy, and it 
is a salutary thing for the membership 
at large to keep informed and to havea 


say in the directions the church as a 
national body chooses to take. y 

But if the national staff is untrust- 
worthy to the point that they can’t be 
allowed to function on their own for 
more than a year at a time, then surel 
the question of their suitability in the 
first place must be raised. (Again, this 
may be begging the question because 
the choice of personnel and the ques- 
tion of their suitability are judgments 
that now lie chiefly in the hands of the 
Boards, but again too, we will leave 
that question aside.) 

However, in fairness to church offi 
ces, it must be pointed out that the 
Administrative Council has oversight 
of all policies, spending, etc., between 
Assemblies, and they can hardly be 
accused of freewheeling at the best of 
times. 

Then too, the annual calling to 
report of all Boards and Committee 
hampers the very efforts that they are 
being called upon to exert. They are 
all, and especially the large ones, the 
Board of World Mission and the 
Board of Congregational Life, charged 
with a multitude of tasks. In order to 
be prepared for any and all possible 
questions, (and speaking from expe- 
rience, some of them are indeed weird 
and wonderful), they must prepare 
weeks in advance and have all, or most 
of, their staff on hand. Biennial Assem- 
blies would give them more time to be 
about their business. 


Ancillary benefits 


The level of efficiency of Assemblies 
could be raised as well. Consider the 
temptation at each Assembly to simply 
refer thorny matters to a committee to 
report back to the next Assemb- 
ly....after all it’s only a year. Meeting 
every second year would put more 
pressure on those presenting reports to 
do their homework thoroughly, and 
more on Commissioners to reach a 
decision on the matters before them. 

Our Moderators would have a 
greater opportunity to fulfil their pub- 
lic relations function, would become 
better known to the membership and 
media alike, (if they so choose), and 
would not be shuttled about the coun 
try at such a hectic pace. ’ 

There would be ancillary benefits as 
well. 

Presbyteries would, perforce, have 
to assume more of the authority that 
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aost discouraging things at each PRESBYTERIAN 
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ery important remits, or on matters 

eferred to them for study... .even to , tes 

ay that they think the subject itself is iN THis issUE 

rrevelant, or poorly presented, or 
vhatever. Five nominations for Mod- 
rator came in late this year, and that is 
»y no means an unusual phenomenon. 
With Biennial Assemblies the pressure 
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onsider again the possibility of Synod 
Offices, with a Synod executive officer, 
‘lected by the Synod. The difficult job 
of the Mission Superintendent (ex- 
dlaining the ways of God to man and 
vice-versa, figuratively speaking) 
night then be obsolete, but no doubt 
nany of them would be strong candi- 
Jates for Synod Executive Officer. The 
Board of World Mission might be 
spared some of the minutiae with which 
‘hey are forced to concern themselves 
qow. Synods could even consider 


Does the world see the clerical collar as torn and 
battered by the hurricane of change in a world that the 
Church finds incomprehensible? Or is it still the sym- 
bol of a consuming vocation for those who can care 
with understanding and proclaimwith conviction? 
(See story pg. 10) 
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DUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


Replying to 
the W.C.C.’s critics! 


by Don Smith 


MY TWO articles in The Record last 
summer which sought to outline the 
reasons for our church’s involvement 
in the World Council of Churches and 
its support for the Programme to 
Combat Racism have drawn numer- 
ous responses in recent months. While 
‘the need for brevity in this reply pre- 
cludes dealing with all these letters in 
detail, it is important that some of the 
charges made should not go un- 
answered. 

Several letters (McLean, Statham, 
McLeish) argue that by making grants 
for humanitarian purposes to libera- 
tion movements in Africa and else- 
where, and by its support for such 
oppressed racial groups, the W.C.C. 
has forsaken its historical mandate to 
“confess the Lord Jesus Christ” and 
promote Christian unity. 

But surely it is a false dichotomy to 
make such a distinction between “con- 
fessing Christ” and the Church’s pro- 
phetic role in society. Such a dicho- 
tomy is both unbiblical and at odds 
with the Church’s experience in his- 
tory. Has not the “confession of Jesus 
Christ as Lord” been most difficult to 
carry out precisely in the context of the 
political sphere? It was so for the early 
Christians in Rome; it was so for the 
German Confessing Church whose 
‘confession’ was decidedly in political 
terms; it was so for Dr. C. M. Kao, the 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church of Taiwan, who was impri- 
soned recently for his courageous 


stand on the side of human rights, jus- 
tice and freedom in opposition to polit- 
ical repression; it is so for the leaders of 
the Church in South Africa who must 
‘confess Christ’ in opposition to an 
inhuman racist social and political 
order. 

Surely ‘confession’ must take into 
account the whole of human existence, 


social, political and economic — of our 
day. We do not ‘confess Christ’ in a 
cultural vacuum, by merely giving ver- 
bal assent to doctrinal formulations or 
inner spiritual experiences, but in 
terms of a living, dynamic response to 
the life and death issues that affect real 
people and the whole life of society. 


Redeeming the social order 


Anyone who is familiar with the his- 
tory of the ecumenical movement in 
the pre-W.W.2 period (The Oxford 
Conference of 1937, for example) 
knows that from its inception it has 
adhered to a holistic doctrine of salva- 
tion that regards the evangelistic task 
of the Church as embracing the 
redemption of the whole social order 
and not merely individual ‘souls’ (e.g. 
Archbishop William Temple was a 
leading representative of this tradition 
of ecumenical theology). 

It is this holistic understanding of 
the Gospel that informs the theology 
and social teaching of the W.C.C. By 


involving itself in critical issues o: 
human rights and social justice th 
W.C.C., therefore, is not departing 
from its historic mandate or ‘evangeli- 
cal tradition’ but being faithful to it in 
the contemporary situation. 

There can be no doubt that the great 
favour with which the W.C.C. is 
viewed by Third World Christianity 
arises out of the identification of the 
ecumenical movement with the just. 
social and political aspirations of the 
people (especially in Africa and South 
America) for justice and liberation 
from oppressive systems, including 
racism. In Africa, for example, this 
holistic understanding of the Gospel 
expressed through the ecumenical 
movement finds a ready response 
among a people who share a holistic 
view of life. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
the W.C.C. and its member Churches 
have played a central role in the amaz- 
ing growth and spread of the Church in 
that continent. 


Institutionalized violence 


The focus of W.C.C. support for the 
just struggles of the African peoples 
against oppressive racist regimes in 
South Africa, Namibia, and until 
recently in Zimbabwe, has been the 
Programme to Combat Racism. For 
years the Churches had uttered pious 
declarations against the evils of racism 
and apartheid. But with the advent of 
PCR and the grants from the Special 
Fund the Church was at last putting its 
money where its mouth was. The Fund 
was used for humanitarian aid to the 
hundreds of thousands of oppressed 
victims of racist regimes who had fled 
their homes and lived in areas con- 
trolled by the liberation movements. 
These people could not be reached and 
assisted through the regular channels 
of international relief agencies. 

However, although PCR has had 
the overwhelming support of African 
Christians and the All-Africa Confer- 
ence of Churches, yet most of the secu- 
lar media in North America reacted 
with horror to the news that relief aid 
was being channelled through libera- 
tion movements which were engaged 
in armed struggle to free their home-. 
lands. (Let us remember that the so- 
called liberation movements of Sou- 
thern Africa were all founded as 
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2gitimate non-violent political parties, 
vyhich were banned, persecuted and 
orced into exile by the racist white 
egimes.) 

Sadly, the ill-informed negative 
eaction of the secular media was too 
asily accepted by some of the more 
onservative sections of the Church in 
North America. The Overtures of 1979 
ind these recent letters in The Record 
veal that many in our church are 
ars to accept the views of the 
most reactionary sources rather than 
isten to, and learn from, the Christian 


amily of churches who are directly 
‘oncerned with the issues. (Major 
[homson, a persistent apologist for 
he South African and former white 
Rhodesian regimes, in the November 
Record quotes from The Toronto Sun, 
vhich is virtually paranoid in its oppo- 
ition to Church involvement in issues 
yf social justice.) 

_ The unease within our church over 
he W.C.C. and its Programme to 
Combat Racism highlights the fact 
hat we have not yet faced the question 
yf an adequate response to the issue of 
secondary violence — that is, what is a 
valid Christian response to a vicious 
nstitutionalized violence rooted in 
racism? To declare revulsion at vio- 
ence which reacts to injustice, as these 
critics do while continuing to tolerate 
racist regimes which have institutional- 
ized violence, is sheer hypocrisy. For 
we are dealing here with the integrity of 
the Christian faith itself. For what is 
done in Southern Africa is justified by 
the governments in the name of the 
Gospel — as a defence of ‘Christian 
civilization.’ This, surely, is not only 
heresy but blasphemy! 


The only alternative 


None of us is happy at the thought 
of Christians resorting to violence to 
achieve even just ends. But have we, 
from the comfort of our living rooms, 
the right to tell our oppressed brothers 
and sisters in South Africa that to res- 
ist evil and injustice is always wrong (as 
Ms. Feuchtwanger advocates)? We 
have that right if we are pacifists. (But 
few of the writers of these letters sound 
like pacifists!) We have that right if we 
would have been prepared to tell the 
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There is an old story about a group of Unitarians travelling the highway 
of life. They come to a crossroads and the sign points two ways. One 
direction says “heaven” and the other “discussion about heaven.” Needless 
to say, they all turn in haste toward the discussion! 

The same is true of dieting. If the sign offered a choice between dieting 
and just talking about it, most of us would choose the latter. 

As the Lenten season approaches, many of us begin to think about really 
dieting. In order to help, I thought I would do a column on dieting and 
decided to consult the brilliant theologian, the Rey. Professor Erstwhile 
Mac Dogma. Dr. MacDogma is an authority on the matter. Though just 
slightly over five feet tall, he weighs three hundred pounds and has dieted 
many times. He is the author of “Goodbye Fish and Chips: A Guide to the 
Reformed Doctrine of Dieting.” 

The good doctor was generous with his advice: 

“It may be that you should not diet at all. Some people put on weight 
during diets. The late Gerard Hoffnung, the British artist and musicologist, 
found that every time he dieted he gained a great deal of weight. He was not 
discouraged by this however, since he discovered that along with the extra 
weight he added a great deal of charm. 

“People should not worry about being too heavy. Do you realize that St. 
Thomas Aquinas was about my height and weighed around three hundred 
pounds? Martin Luther was perhaps five feet eight inches tall and weighed 
two hundred and sixty-five pounds. Both produced good hefty solid 
theology.” 

“But what about Jean Calvin?” I asked. 

“1 will admit that most portraits of Calvin show a slight, almost 
emaciated figure,” said Dr. Mac Dogma, adding parenthetically, “rather 
like that little twerp on the faculty, Weirdo Mc Vague. But I don’t believe 
Calvin was like that at all. I like to think of him as a jolly, rotund sort of 
fellow, rather like yourself.” 

“Where on earth would you find evidence for that?’ I asked. 

“Listen to what Calvin said about food.” Dr. MacDogma opened the 
“Institutes” and read: 

Now if we ponder to what end God created food, 

we shall find that He meant not only to provide 

for necessity but also for delight and good cheer. (BK III: 10.2.3.) 
“Now Calvin was on to something, don’t you think?” said Dr. Mac Dogma, 
his eyes aglow as he munched on some ‘Laura Secords’. 

I was somewhat exasperated by this time. “Do you have anything 
positive to say about dieting”? 

“I suppose I haven't,” was the reply, “but I have two more ‘don'ts.’ 
Remember never to diet on an empty stomach. The temptation to eat can 
be overwhelming in such circumstances. Above all never diet in a time of 
spiritual uncertainty. Luther had some good advice: 

Those who are assailed by doubts should have plenty to eat and drink. 

Early this morning the devil was disputing with me concerning Zwingli 

and I discovered that a person who is well fed is better fitted for a 

disputation with the devil than a person who is fasting.” (Luther’s Table 

Talk.) 

Dr. MacDogma somewhat smugly added (between chocolates), “I have 
personally found this to be true.” 

Frankly, I found my interview with Dr. Mac Dogma on dieting to be a 
dead loss. As I left his office I caught sight of the slight, hurrying figure of 
Professor J. Weirdo Mc Vague. I asked his advice. He was uncharacteristi- 
cally straight-forward. “You eat too much,” he said. “Cut it out.” 


PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Viewing 
the West 


ON A MAP it begins just to the left of northwestern Onta- 
rio. If you’re driving, you pass through the communities of 
Kenora and Rainy River, then through the beauty of the 
Whiteshell Forest Reserve and soon you can see and feel the 
difference. The wide sky unfolds above you; all around the 
rich, black earth spreads to the horizon, and that ribbon of 
asphalt, the Trans-Canada highway, stretches to infinity as 
you move westward on the great, flat plains. The landscape 
is dotted frequently with clusters of multi-coloured grain 
elevators, those lonely sentinels of the prairies. You are in 
the West and a new world is welcoming you. Through 
modern metropolis and eerie ghost town, the long road 
eventually takes you within sight of that spectacular moun- 
tain range that tells you the Pacific Ocean is not far away 
and British Columbia will be your last stop. 

This is the new Canada, where settlement began much 
later than in the east, and no sooner got started before much 
of it was swamped in the Great Depression. But, typical of 
the buoyancy of the West, it bounced back to the point 
where it now challenges eastern Canada to share the eco- 
nomic and cultural focus of the nation. 

The West speaks with many different voices and from 
several political perspectives but through all the din there isa 
clear message for the rest of Canada. The continuing erosion 
of basic goodwill from the West toward the eastern part of 
the country will be extremely damaging to the future of a 
united Canada. The rumblings of discontent have been 
around for a long time. Much of what we’re hearing today is 
an outburst from a capped well of frustration that has 
existed in the region for decades. Its roots are in an older 
alienation from the central Canadian establishment caused 


by years of brooding about grievances, real or imagined 
heaped upon the West by the business barons of Bay Street 
in Toronto and an obsessively centralist government in 
Ottawa. 

Alberta-born Howard Leeson, now deputy minister of 
intergovernmental affairs in Saskatchewan, calls it “old and 
new alienation” in the West. He traces the old alienation to 
the Depression when populist farm movements started in 
each province. Expressed in agricultural issues like freight 
rates, the old alienation is much alive in the agricultural 
community today. “The change in Alberta began with the — 
Leduc oil boom in 1947”, he says. “By 1955 the population 
was more urban than rural and with rapid urbanization 
came a new entrepreneurial class. They have the sense that 
they built the industry themselves. By the late 1960’s and 
early 1970's this class was firmly established.” Leeson would 
say these people are in the vanguard of the West’s new 
hardline stand against the rest of the country. 

But this is where getting at the core of western grievances _ 
becomes more difficult. Politics and politicians enter the 
picture and you are suddenly enmeshed in the complexities 
of oil pricing and constitutional arguments. While the lead- 
ers of western protest movements do not openly support any 
political party, it’s safe to assume that they are more inclined 
to back the Conservatives. Liberals are looked upon as 
centralizers dominated by the left-leaning members of the 
party who are anxious to take western oil wealth out of the 
hands of the provinces and funnel it into programmes, 
which, the westerners believe, would merely inflate the fed- 
eral bureaucracy and demean the work ethic. 

Former Edmonton MP William Skoreyko is quoted as 
telling Conservative MP and former federal Health Minis- 
ter David Crombie exactly what should be said to the Prime . 
Minister and the federal government. He says, “Tell Trudeau 
and tell the Liberal party that we don’t want any more War 
Measures Acts in this country; no more metrification legisla- 
tion; we don’t want any more language legislations.” 

With Alberta at the centre of the western protest, Premier 
Peter Lougheed has succeeded — so far — in keeping an © 
arm’s length distance from those espousing separation. The 
focus of his sentiment seems to be that the country needs a 
strong but not overriding central government and strong 
provinces and he believes most Canadians support him in 
that view. Westerners in all provinces from Manitoba to 
B.C. would probably agree that the basic problem is a lack 
of understanding by the eastern establishment, including 
Ottawa and the Ontario Conservatives. They feel this group — 
doesn’t have a grasp of the history of the West, its mood 
swings, its aspirations or its present reality. 

At this time in the West, one reality overwhelms all others. 
In spite of the strident voices of the protest leaders, the vast 
majority of westerners are Canadians first. They are not 
greedy or unpatriotic. They will tell you repeatedly that all. 
they want is a fair deal. It will take a long time and much 
more disenchantment to bring the majority close to the 
breaking point of separation. Nevertheless the seeds of dis- 
content are there. They can be blown away by understand- 
ing, friendship and good old Canadian compromise. 
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=r. Fumoleau 
peaks for himself 


The October issue of The Presbyter- 
ian Record probably raised many feel- 
‘ings in many of your readers. It was 
‘very encouraging to see that it was lar- 
igely devoted to Native Canadians and 
to the involvement of the Presbyterian 
Church with them. 

_ The reflections of Mrs. Heather 
Johnston helped me to better under- 
‘stand what racism means in Canada, 
and how difficult it is to eliminate 
racist relationships. I also wish that my 
sermons could be as well structured 
and as clear as the sermon by Mr. 
Zander Dunn. 
_ Having learned so much from the 
first pages of your magazine it was 
quite a disappointment to read the arti- 
cle: “The North...Now.” While Mrs. 
Johnston proclaimed: “If we dare we 
ishall be one” (p.3), “The North 
_...Now” seems to preach division 
‘more than unity, hatred more than 
understanding, and errors more than 
the truth, which is kind of sad at the 
time when many people in the Mack- 
enzie Valley, members of the Territor- 
ial Council and of the Territorial 
administration,Dene, Metis, and 
White, have achieved a better under- 
standing than ever before. In this arti- 
cle the erroneous connections between 
the Mackenzie Valley and the Eastern 
Arctic risk to confuse your readers 
continuously. While correct informa- 
tion is so readily available in our-mod- 
ern days, the statistics in this article are 


incorrect. For example the statistics 
about the Fort Smith labour force and 
the unemployment rate. The para- 
graph “Living off the Land” indicates 
that in 1979 “4 trappers earned more 
than $7,000”; personally I know many 
more trappers who made more than 
$7,000. What is more serious than sta- 
tistical errors is the fact that “living off 
the land”means in this article some- 
thing altogether different from what it 
means for the Dene. 

I won’t go through this article para- 
graph by paragraph as I want my letter 
to be short enough that you will be able 
to publish it. But it is quite disturbing 
that the lack of true information and of 
correct statistics in this article may lead 
some of your readers to wonder 
whether or not the author is trying to 
voluntarily mislead them. 

I will end on a positive note. I was 
extremely pleased by the comment 
that “When the Dene get what they 
want they won’t have any use for 
Father Fumoleau.” This is exactly 
what I expect to happen. The Dene can 
survive without me, and I can survive 
without them. This mutual under- 
standing is probably the reason why 
the Dene and myself can work together 
without creating any dependency on 
either side. 

I believe that Mr. Johnston is sin- 
cerely concerned with the future of the 
Native People, and as he is the Super- 
intendent in the Synod of Alberta, I 
am sure that himself and the Presbyter- 
ian Church can find ample work on the 
Indian reserves in Alberta, most of 
which are in much worse condition 
than the Dene villages of the Macken- 
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zie Valley. 
Thank you again for the inspiration 
I found in your magazine. God bless 
you and your work! 
(Fr.) R. Fumoleau, omi 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


On the other hand... 


Please let me congratulate Mr. 
George Johnston, for his most sensible 
and perceptive article “The North 
Now” which appeared in the October, 
1980 edition of The Presbyterian 
Record. 

Dave Nickerson, M.P., 
Western Arctic. 


Concern over 
Pensions 


The 106th General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada did 
not accept a Notice of Motion (pro- 
posed by Dr. McCullough) that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed to 
undertake an independent and com- 
prehensive study of the church’s Pen- 
sion Fund. 

We believe that a study would have 
resulted in substantial benefit to pres- 
ent and future pensioners. There are 
many subjects which could have been 
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WATSON’S world 


GOD HAS MADE 
ENERY SINGLE 
ONE DIFFERENT 


! 


by Noel Watson 


eC BUT SOME OF THEM } 
SEEM To HAVE 
STRIKING SIMILARITIES 


CREATIVE MINISTRY IN 
AN AGE OF AMBIGUITY: 


The 1980 North American 
Consultation on the 
Future of Ministry 


JAMES EVANS 


MORE THAN two hundred and thirty delegates from nine 
U.S. and four Canadian denominations, the majority of 
them drawn from boards and staff of their denominational 
agencies for ministry, support and development, met in 
Toronto, October 8-19, 1980. The consultation centred on 
the theme “Ministry inan Age of Ambiguity.” The focus was 
on the changing world, the changing church, and the chang- 
ing ministry. The two theme speakers were Dr. John 
Fletcher of the Alban Institute, Washington, D.C., and 
Dean Herbert O'Driscoll of the Anglican Cathedral, Van- 
couver, B.C. Major emphasis was placed on seventeen issue- 
exploration groups. These groups dealt with subjects such as 
marriage and family, changing life styles, the ministry of the 
laity and the lay professional, demographics of the changing 
society, the small congregation and “futuring” as a planning 
skill. The mood of the consultation was set by the theme 
speeches of Dr. Fletcher and Dean O'Driscoll. One observer 
categorized their presentations as “inescapable doom” and 
“baseless hope.” 


Inescapable Doom and Statistical Despair 


Dr. Fletcher looked on his task as an unpleasant one. He 
based his presentation on the findings of the Global 2000 
Report, which in his view, is the most up-to-date and accu- 
rate attempt to identify the trends upon our earth and to 
project them across the range of population resources and 
environmental concerns. The conclusions of this report are 
the most fully documented and detailed of all such recent 
efforts. 

Dr. Fletcher stated his belief that in the past ten years 
Christians in various denominations had been following 
divergent paths. Without minimizing this problem or ignor- 
ing the tensions inherent in the situation, Dr. Fletcher called 
for Christians to unite in facing the changing world by 
prayer, particularly in the terms of the Lord’s prayer. 

Christians must first understand what they are praying 
for in the Lord’s prayer when they repeat the words of Christ 


10 


“thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”. . .and “give us 
this day our daily bread.” What earth do we pray about if © 


not this earth in 1981? What are the characteristics of this 


earth? What of the immediate future of its people and their — 


expectations? 


| 


What is daily bread? As Dr. Fletcher interpreted it, the 


petition asks not only for bread for the day but for bread 


daily — for tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow. He 
further defined bread in terms of a// resources. In his view, — 


“We must look broadly and take stock of what the peoples 


j 


of the earth will be with and without unless policies change.” — 
According to Dr. Fletcher, the major findings of Global - 
2000 tell us that while we pray that God’s will be done, unless - 


present trends change, the world twenty years hence will be 
more crowded, more polluted, less stable ecologically, and 
more vulnerable to disruption than the world we live in now. 


“Give us this day our daily bread” is a prayer not just for 
sufficient food to get one through the day, but applies as well — 


to the future, and when combined with the universal peti- 
tion, “thy will be done,” it involves not just one’s own future 
or one’s own people’s future, but a universal future. 

Dr. Fletcher used two striking phrases about Christian 
leadership in this modern world. What should we be afraid 
of? We should be “literally afraid for our lives,” and we 
should be most afraid of “the finger of doom.” The deriva- 
tion of the word “judgment” comes from “doom.” The 


“doom finger” gets pointed at the leader, says Dr. Fletcher, — 


not for not foretelling what could not be known, but for 
being too lazy or too self-interested to take enough time to 
know what can be known about the future. We should be 
deathly afraid of the “finger of doom” if we are not using our 
intelligence, energy and creativity to know what can be 
known. There is no “free lunch” — not for anyone — but 
especially not for leaders in the Christian Church. He called 
on us to assume our responsibilities, to use our energies, and 


to help muster the energy of others to prevent what is © 


preventable. 


Where you and I come into the picture, said Dr. Fletcher, © 
is whenever we hear the statement “unless present trends — 
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change.” When we hear that phrase we have an opening and 
we must intentionally follow-up that opening. He defined 
ministry as “creative Christian companionship.” This com- 
panionship is pursued at a theological, ethical, and emo- 
tional depth with the people to whom we minister and with 
whom we minister, and is to be extended to all our fellows as 
we face the dangerous world of the 1980's. 
_ The earth on which we are to pursue our ministry in the 
°80’s and °90’s is an earth that is threatened with planetary 
| disaster from many different sources, but it is also the earth 
on which we yet have time to deploy our resources, pro- 
grammes, and people. The only hope humanity has ever 
had, is the one that we still have, faith in God. With this faith 
we can withstand the winds of change and face the chal- 
lenges of the ’80’s. This faith will save us from the twin 
enemies of humanity: cynicism, which says, “I am going to 
get what is coming to me now no matter what,” and despair, 
which holds that even with massive moral effort, it is really 
of no use. With this faith, we can get to work. So Dr. 
_ Fletcher concluded. 


Baseless Hope? 


The reaction of many of those to whom I spoke was that if 
they had experienced nothing else at the consultation but 
Dean O'’Driscoll’s sermon, the experience would have been 
worthwhile. And yet it is very difficult to summarize the 
| profundity or to condense the variety of visioning, to select 
from the images that Dean O’Driscoll conjured up for us. 
The feelings evoked by the threatening and sombre world- 
view in Dr. Fletcher’s presentation, an apprehension that 
haunts the inhabitants of the Western world, were portrayed 
| best, said Dean O'Driscoll, in the films, Apocalypse Now, 
and The Black Hole. \n both there was the eternal archety- 
_ pal image of the dark river which bears us relentlessly along. 

In Apocalypse Now, soldiers journey down the dark river 
_ with death both in the river and in the impenetrable jungle 
_ lying on either side. The destination is a crazy kingdom ruled 
_ over by a lunatic. In The Black Hole, the dark relentless river 
_ of space bears the voyagers along amid planets dying and 
boiling to life and leading to a literal hell filled with Dan- 
 tesque images. Such is the recurring nightmare that lies in 
the consciousness of Western people, voyagers all ona small 
planet. 

A year or So ago, Alexander Solzhenitsyn said, “The 
terror of our times is that many hours have struck simultane- 
ously on the clock of history.” “The history professor in ages 
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to come,” said Dean O'Driscoll, would say to his class, 
“‘The number of revolutions that those people had to deal 
with boggles the mind.’” 

What do we say to these things? How do we minister in 
such an age? If we say with Hamlet, “The times are out of 
joint, O cursed spite that ever I was born to set them right!” 
we destroy ministry. Through the Spirit of God, we can 
come to respond as Paul did when in the middle of the most 
cerebral letter he ever wrote — that to the Church at Rome 
— in the very middle of his argument, he seems to rise from 
his table and triumphally proclaim that the sufferings of this 
present time — the pain in you and the pain in me, the pain 
and frustration in the Church and society and the galaxies 
— is really the pain of child birth and not malignancy. For 
O'Driscoll, that glorious assertion delineates the basic ques- 
tion facing the task of ministry. Is the pain and discomfort 
and frustration that you and I feel, the pain of malignancy, 
or are they the pangs accompanying birth into freedom, into 
the maturity that becomes the children of God? 

Dean O'Driscoll went on to say that we are children of the 
covenant, a covenant that is being re-made in our time in at 
least six different categories. Every time the covenant is 
made between the human and divine more is demanded of 
the human. We are in the process of making a new covenant 
between ourselves and the earth; the relations between the 
great religions of mankind are changing in ways not dreamt 
of by those before us; there is a realization of injustice, of the 
stark differences between the haves and the have nots that 
was just not present in the hearts and minds of men and 
women forty years ago; the whole God-man-woman con- 
tract is being re-made before our eyes; in genetics, it seems 
that God is handing us the scalpel to operate upon ourselves; 
in the understanding of the ultimate nature of the universe, it 
may well be that the key to the puzzle is energy, that the 
whole universe is “alive” — as John put it in his gospel, alive 
with the presence of God. 


Personal observations 


My first response came in the after shock of the clear, 
cold, factual, difficult to refute description of the precarious 
nature of the human enterprise upon this planet. I was again 
struck by the power and mystery of what I can only call 
“biblical preaching.” By “mystery, ” | do not mean something 
hidden and esoteric that is only understood by an elite. 
Mystery exists only insofar as the gospel is beyond our 
comprehension. That God should so love us as to give his 
Son is a truth that we can never fully fathom, but it is a 
discovery that is open to all. By preaching, I mean, in part, 
the exposition of the Bible. If we begin in Toronto in 1980, 
we must soon go back to Galilee, and Nazareth, and Jerusa- 


. lem, and Golgotha in the first century. It is in preaching that 


one feels the deep fellowship across the ages with prophets 
and apostles in like predicament. We are aroused by. the 
old-but-ever-new story of faith and hope, and thereby free to 
love and serve by the mysterious power of the gospel. 

As we enter the second year of the decade | am well aware 
that there are some unusually big question marks concern- 
ing the future of our nation, of our church, and indeed of the 
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whole human race. Seldom has the shape of things to come 
been more unpredictable. If you ask the economist, the 
political analyst, the ecologist, the student of foreign policy, 
the sociologist, the philosopher, the physicist, you get the 
impression that almost anything might happen. The range 
of possibilities, from the dawn of a new era of peace and 
prosperity to the total collapse of civilization, is greater than 
ever before in human history. We are up against the ultimate 
question of our human nature and destiny. Never before 
have men and women had such control over their environ- 
ment, never before has such immense power over their 
minds and body been wielded by so few, and so seldom has 
the average person felt more helpless and afraid. There is 
power without direction: there is control without confi- 
dence. None of this has anything to do with the reading of 
some magic computer display terminal — pre-programmed 
and intelligible to the few who know what keys to punch. 

In company with the prophets before him, Jesus seems to 
me to predict in moral terms. There was always the tremend- 
ous alternative. If God is forgotten and his will ignored then 
this will happen, but if there is repentance, a turning to him 
for grace, then something else will happen. It was moral and 
religious insight that informed the predictions of Jesus and 
the prophets, not some special pass to a sneak preview. 
What they saw in their future is what we should see in our 
future — not the unfolding of the inevitable, but the pres- 
ence of the living God acting in judgment and compassion. 

It has been said that we North American Christians have 
been taught to respond to God’s love, but have never been 
taught how to respond to God’s judgment. If it be judgment 
that is upon us what is it most like? 

In the days of Noah humanity is destroyed by a flood. In 
the Old Testament the Jews are overcome by their enemies 
and deported to an alien land. In the days of Rome, the 
empire is invaded by the barbarian. The most fitting image 
for our times could well be the Tower of Babel. No one is 
destroyed, enemies do not conquer, no one is deported. 
What happens is that this city, magnificent bastion of civili- 
zation, falls apart. It has great powers, as does our world. It 
is a story of what happens to a secular society which rejects 
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or forgets its Creator. No longer are they one family with 
one controlling Lord but they degenerate into a series of 
rival gangs, each with their own God. No longer can they 
understand one another. The shadow of the Tower of Babel 
is mirrored in the statistics of John Fletcher and that { 
shadow, in which we all live, forbids all easy optimism. 

The approach of Lent and Easter should remind us that 
we also live under another shadow ‘— a shadow which 
militates against all cynicism and despair — the shadow of 
the Cross. | 

I was born in Calgary, received my early schooling in — 
Saskatchewan, went to university and began my working © 
years in British Columbia. The West has shaped my life. My 
ministry has been in the West, Northern Ontario, and in — 
suburban Toronto. Iam well aware of the Babel-like tenden- — 
cies that pull us apart. So many of the people whom I respect — 
speak of Canada as if it were an idea whose time has gone. I | 
pray that may not be so. I believe that with our tradition of — 
compromise rather than confrontation, given the pluralism 
in our society and in our religion, we could very well serve as 
a model for the world of how people of diverse cultures and © 
racial origins can nevertheless live together in a synergistic 
relationship. 

I am not unaware of the contentions over what is or isn’t 
negotiable in our gospel and ecclesiology — contentions | 
that threaten to disrupt our denomination and further dis- 
member the already fragmented Body of Christ in our 
country. There are some families who fail to handle their 
own problems and most draw upon the resources of society 
for a workable solution. So too, there are many families that 
are strong and hale because of the way they have handled 
their own problems, and such are a source of healing and | 
help in society. I hope that the family of Canada, and the 
family of the Presbyterian Church, can so work through the 
problems implicit in their differences that increasingly we 
may not only learn how to disagree agreeably, but how to 
disagree and at the same time resolve to love — for our own 
sake and the sake of our fellow citizens. 

We are Christians first, but we are also Presbyterians and 
members of the Reformed family — in my opinion, a legiti- 
mate and worthy way of responding to Jesus Christ. I would 
like to think that in the decade ahead of us, as the challenge 
of doubling our membership is faced, we will learn to say 
with much more definitiveness and candour why it is, and 
how it is, that we see Jesus Christ as our way, our truth, and 
our life. I do believe that, in the mix of denominations and 
sects, there is a worthy place for our church. However, I 
think we need to pay deeper attention to the whole complex 
problem of understanding our past and re-interpreting it for 
a new day, responding, at the same time, to the demands of 
the present and of the clouded and uncertain future. 

There, are resources in the Spirit of God we have not yet 
begun to tap. To me the 80’s are frightening but also exhilar- 
ating. When 1990 dawns may we be able to say, as John 
Knox once did in the troubles of his own time, “Thank God 
he has sent us into the thick of the battle.” 


DR. EVANS is General Secretary of the Board of Ministry of The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. 
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HAVE YOU ever tried to follow Paul’s argument in Gala- 
tians or to read all the way through Romans? If you have, 
then you may sympathize with the writer of I] Peter who 
says of the letters written by “our beloved brother Paul” that 


66. 


“there are some things in them hard to understand.” He adds 
the further comment “...which the ignorant and unstable 
twist to their own destruction, as they do the other scrip- 
tures” (II Peter 3:15, 16). The reference to “the other scrip- 
tures” shows that this writer already regards Paul's letters as 
part of scripture. There is no doubt that Paul was highly 
regarded in the early church. But it is equally clear that from 
the earliest times people had problems with his letters which 
(a) could be difficult to understand, and (b) could be misun- 
derstood and misrepresented. 
Nowhere is this mixed verdict on Paul’s writings truer 
than in the case of Galatians and Romans. These two letters 
take us to the very heart of Paul’s thought and indeed to the 
very heart of the Christian message. They have had a deci- 
sive influence on later Christian thinkers, and Luther in 
particular launched the Protestant Reformation on the basis 
of the idea of “justification by faith” which he derived from 
these letters. 
In his earlier letters Paul deals with a wide range of 
practical matters but he tends to presuppose the basic mes- 
sage he had preached when founding his churches. In Gala- 
tia, however, the very basis of that message had come under 
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attack, and so he is forced into a spirited defence of his 
gospel. No doubt these attacks compelled Paul to work out 
his understanding of the Christian message in greater detail 
and to think through more of its implications. This process 
also lies behind the writing of Romans which is the longest 
letter Paul wrote, and is the closest he comes to a systematic 
discussion of Christian belief (theology) and Christian living 
(ethics). 

There is no denying that these letters are difficult to 
understand. In Galatians this is partly due to the fact that the 
letter was dashed off in a great hurry and in the heat of 
controversy. In Romans particularly, it is due to the fact that 
Paul is grappling with some of the most profound and 
searching questions which humankind has to face. These 
letters also demonstrate how Paul’s message could be mis- 
understood and misrepresented: that was what had hap- 
pened in Galatia, and a major reason for Paul writing 
Romans was to explain his version of Christianity to the 
Church at Rome, before he arrived there, in order to clear 
up possible misunderstandings in advance. 

The problems will not go away. We need to read these 
letters and then to re-read them: we need the help of a good 
commentary or Bible study guide; we need to pray for 
guidance; and we need the grace of perseverance! 

Galatians was written to a group of churches which had 
been founded by Paul. Word has just reached Paul that 
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certain people have arrived in Galatia and are threatening to 
undo all the good work he did there. “There are some who 
trouble you and want to pervert the gospel of Christ” by 
preaching “a gospel contrary to that which we preached to 
you” (Gal. 1:7, 8). Who were these people? Scholars label 
them the “Judaizers” because the main thing they insisted on 
was that if Gentiles wished to become Christians they had 
first of all to become converts to Judaism. This meant 
accepting the whole of the Jewish Law with its mass of 
regulations concerning religious, ethical, ritual and cere- 
monial matters. If this view prevailed Christianity would 
never be anything more than a sect of Judaism. Paul pas- 
sionately believed that Gentiles could become Christians 
without first becoming Jews, and he indicates quite clearly 
that James, Peter and John, the leaders of the Jewish- 
Christian mother church in Jerusalem, endorsed this view 
(Gal. 2:9). Because this view prevailed, Christianity became 
a universal religion. The “Judaizers” not only attacked 
Paul’s gospel, they attacked Paul himself as being an inferior 
and unauthorized apostle. Because the validity of his mes- 
sage was so closely bound up with his claim to be an apostle, 
Paul is forced in the first part of Galatians (1:6 — 2:14) to 
defend himself. This passage, with its autobiographical 
details and its glimpses into the history of the early church, is 
of special interest. 

Galatians poses a number of problems. The Roman pro- 
vince of Galatia included the cities of Antioch in Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe where Paul and Barnabas 
founded churches on the missionary journey described in 
Acts 13, and some believe that these congregrations are the 
recipients of this letter. On the other hand, Galatia proper 
lay further North and was probably the region visited by 
Paul according to Acts 16:6 and 18:23. The geographical 
location hardly matters except that it ties in with the date of 
the letter .If Galatians was addressed to the Southern cities it 
could have been written around A.D. 49 which would make 
it the earliest letter of Paul and the earliest book of the New 
Testament. But if it was written to the Northern region we 
would have to place it in the mid-50’s probably between 
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Corinthians and Romans. This in turn has a bearing on the | 
question of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, in particular on 
whether or not the visit described in Gal. 2:1-10 is Paul’s 
version of the “Council of Jerusalem” narrated in Acts 15. ~ 
There has been endless debate but no agreement among 
scholars on these questions which, fortunately, do not affect 
our understanding of Paul’s message. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt at all as to when 
Romans was written. Paul’s missionary labours in the East- 
ern portion of the Roman Empire are at an end (Rom. 
15:19, 23) and his ambition now is to visit Rome itself and 
then from there to carry the good news Westwards as far as 
Spain. Before he heads for Rome, however, he has one piece 
of unfinished business: he has to go to Jerusalem along with 
the delegates from his various churches taking the money 
which had been collected “for the poor among the saints at 
Jerusalem” (Rom. 15:26). This fits exactly the situation at 
the beginning of Acts 20 where Paul is in Greece (after his 
long stay in Ephesus) and where the collection delegates are 
assembling. There are good reasons for thinking that Paul 
wrote the letter from Corinth. 


The GIFT of salvation 


If there was one thing that Paul had come to see with 
absolute clarity it was this: God’s salvation cannot possibly 
be earned, but can only be received as a gift. His own 
personal experience showed this. Paul had studied the Law; 
he had worked at being a good Jew; he had persecuted the 
Church — what had he not done to merit God’s approval? 
And yet he only found peace when God stepped in, when 
God “called me through his grace,” when God. “was pleased 
to reveal his Son to me” (Gal. 1:15, 16). Paul could not claim 
one ounce of credit for his conversion to Christianity; he 
owed it completely to the grace of God. This explains why 
Paul took such a strong stand on the admission of Gentiles 
to the Church. If they had first to become Jews before 
receiving God’s salvation, if they had to observe all the 
regulations of the Jewish Law as a precondition, then this 
meant that there was a whole long list of things that people 
must do, and that they can do, before God will accept them. 
This is what Paul means by “works” or “works of the law” — 
the observance of rules or rituals in the expectation that if 
you work hard enough at it you will earn or merit God’s 
favour. No! says Paul. There is nothing people must do or 
can do to earn God’s salvation: either it comes as acomplete 


gift or it does not come at all. | 
No one deserves God’s salvation for “all men. . .are under 


the power of sin” (Rom. 3:9). Paul elaborates this insight in 
the opening chapters of Romans where he gives a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the human condition. His concern is not with 
the “sins” which people commit, for they are but symptoms; 
his concern is with “sin,” the underlying disease. At one 
point Paul traces sin back to Adam, the father of the human 
race; what Paul is stressing here is the universality of sinand 
the solidarity of mankind in sin (Rom. 5:12-21). He canalso 
speak of mankind being in the grip of evil powers (Gal. 4:3, 
8; cf. Rom. 8:38, 39) and being enslaved to sin (Rom. . 
6:15-23). But principally he sees sin as disobedience and 
rebellion against God, a deliberate putting of ourselves in 
the centre of things instead of giving that place to God. The 
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Jews have had the advantage of knowing God through his 
revelation of himself but, Paul charges, they have disobeyed 
God’s Law (Rom. 2:17-29). The Gentiles also have some 
knowledge of God through creation (Rom. 1:19, 20) and 
through conscience (Rom. 2:14, 15) but they equally have 
failed to acknowledge and serve God. Hence the verdict, 
“None is righteous, no, not one” (Rom. 3:10). This is a far cry 
from the popular modern view that man is really “good at 
heart.” It is far also from the view that “virtue is knowledge”; 
for Paul the problem is not knowing what is good, but doing 
it. This is why he has so little use for “law” in the sense of a set 
of rules; rules do not help people to be good, all they tend to 
do is to show up how sinful they are (Rom. 3:20, cf. 7:7-25). 
To some this view is incredibly pessimistic, but to Paul it is 
the only realistic position. 

Now for the good news, which is what the word “gospel” 
(Gal. 1:6, Rom. 1:16) means. Although we do not deserve it, 
and although we can never earn it, God gives us salvation as 
a free gift of his grace. God has taken the initiative. God has 
acted in the person of Christ, especially in his death and 
resurrection. “God shows his love for us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8); “God sent 
forth his Son...so that we might receive adoption as sons” 
(Gal. 4:4, 5). Paul sets forth this great truth in many ways 
and one of the commonest is by saying that we are “justified” 
by God’s grace. Unfortunately the English words “justify” 
and “justification” obscure the fact that the Greek words 
(dikaido, dikaiosune) are closely related to the word for 
“right”; indeed “justification” is sometimes rendered as 
“righteousness.” In the Old Testament God’s “righteous- 
ness” can come very close to meaning God’s “salvation”; it 
means God acting to put things right. For Paul, “justifica- 
tion” means basically God accepting us into a right relation- 
ship with himself. The word has a wide, inclusive 
significance. In relation to the past, it includes the forgive- 
ness of our sins; in relation to the present and future, it 
emphasizes that God accepts us into a new, living, dynamic 
relationship with himself. 


Received through faith 


What is man’s part in this? Even a gift has to be received, 
and the gift of salvation is received through faith. Faith 
means opening ourselves to God so that he can take over 
and can transform our lives. To use an analogy (remember- 
ing the limitations of all analogies), 1 may dive off a pier at 
Halifax and set out to swim the Atlantic but there is no way I 
can accomplish this by my own efforts. But if a ship is 
docked at that pier it could carry me across the ocean. 
Trying to swim the Atlantic is like trying to earn salva- 
tion.The ship represents God’s grace which can carry us 
across. What we have to do is step on board, and this 
represents faith. Of course, we have to be careful that we do 
not relapse into ideas of earning salvation by saying that we 
are saved because of our faith. In a strange way we owe even 
our faith to God. This is why it can be misleading to speak of 
“justification by faith.” More accurately what Paul teaches 
is justification by grace, through faith. 

Paul cites Abraham as the great example of faith. Long 
before the giving of the Law, Abraham had faith that God 
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would keep his promise and grant him a son, although 
humanly this seemed impossible (Gal. 3:6-9, Rom. 4; see 
Gen. 15:1-6). So, Paul argues, it is those who have similar 
faith in the grace and power of God who are the true 
descendants of Abraham. 


No cheap grace 


By grace, through faith, we enter into a right relationship 
with God “in Christ”; as adopted sons of God we belong to 
his family, the Church, and our lives are directed and em- 
powered by the Holy Spirit. For Paul, theology and ethics 
go hand in hand. Those who have been justified will show in 
their lives “the fruit of the Spriit” which is “love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control” (Gal. 5:22). Chapters 12 through 15 of Romans 
deal with practical application. “I appeal to you therefore, 
brothers...”; because of the whole preceding theological 
argument, therefore this is the way that Christians must live. 
Paul is not unconcerned about “works” in the sense of. 
“Christian living.” Works are not the root of salvation, but 
they must be the fruit of salvation. We are not saved by 
works, but we are saved for works. Paul’s complete teach- 
ing, therefore, is that salvation or justification is by grace, 
through faith, for works. 

This is virtually the opposite of what many people take 
Christianity to be: if we live a good life (well, reasonably 
good) then God will reward us and we can hope to go to 
heaven when we die. What Paul says is not “do good and 
you will be saved,” but rather, “you have been saved, there- 
fore do good.” This is a dynamic doctrine although it also 
has its dangers as Paul himself was aware. In Romans 6 he 
allows an imaginary objector to ask, “Are we to continue in 
sin that grace may abound?” If God’s grace is everything 
then why not go out on Saturday night and commit all the 
sins in the book so that God will have all the more chance to 
forgive us on Sunday morning? Only someone who had 
completely misunderstood Paul could even ask such a ques- 
tion. Justification entails a complete transformation in a 
person’s life. It is like dying to our old, self-centred, sinful 
ways and beginning a completely new life. “It is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). The Chris- 
tian is free from sin, and free for a life of joyful and willing 
obedience to God. 

We have to be on our guard against a theology of “cheap 
grace,” a Christianity which says, “Hallelujah! brother, I’m 
saved,” but which fails to follow through with the practical 
application of the gospel in every area of life. We need to 
grasp Paul’s teaching in its fullness — justification by grace, 
through faith, for works. 


THIS is the tenth article by Dr. Scobie ina series designed to facilitate study 
of the New Testament — more will follow until the New Testament is 
covered, The author formerly taught New Testament at The Presbyterian 
College and is presently the Head of the Department of Religious Studies at 
Mount Allison University in Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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HAVEN BRADFORD GOW 


THERE ARE few heresies more disturbing than that which 
proclaims that utopia and, indeed even redemption, are 
attainable through political means. Unhappily, manifesta- 
tions of the current popularity of this perennial heresy are 
everywhere. In North America, for example, politics has in 
effect become a religion in itself, promising deliverance from 
evil — now conceived in social and material rather than 
spiritual terms — and offering the hope of paradise on this 
earth. Indeed, as the eminent French social philosopher and 
critic, Jacques Ellul, observed in his significant and thought- 
provoking work, The Political Illusion, increasing politici- 
zation exists not merely in North America but throughout 
all the Western World. Mr. Ellul trenchantly noted: 
Man in his entirety is being judged today in relation to political 
affairs, which are invested with ultimate value. In our judgment 
everything has become political and political affairs are the 
ultimate guidepost. Beyond them there is nothing. And political 
affairs can be judged only by political considerations. One may 
say, of course, that politics should be in the service of man or of 
the economy, but that does not detract from the fact that the 
greatness of the state, its power, to organize, are the ultimate 
value symbols and criteria of our time, substituted for the 
religious symbols and criteria of the past. 

The ultimate and apparently inevitable result of such 
political idolatry is totalitarianism; for when the state usurps 
all power and refuses to acknowledge an authority higher 
than itself, what results is the destruction of all objective 
norms of truth and justice and all traditional concepts of 
liberty, and the enslavement of modern man to toalitarian 
bureaucracies. For if an omnipotent state should decide that 
a Solzhenitsyn may no longer write his novels, or that one 
may no longer practise his religion and worship God, then 
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what the state decides becomes a priori just and good. 

If it is true, as asserted, that the political idolatry of our 
time has been leading us, willy-nilly, to the totalitarian state, 
it seems necessary to ask how this obsession with politics has 
come about. The pre-occupation with politics emanates, it 
seems to me, from both the creeping secularization of the 
Western World and the pernicious resuscitation of ideology. 

The term “ideology” seems to have been first applied to 
the “sensational” psychology of Condillac (largely derived 
from Locke). Later it was used to describe any speculative 
system of ideas, such as Platonism, Hegelianism, Thomism, 
and so on. Now the term has come to suggest political 
fanaticism: the belief that paradise can be recreated here on 
earth purely through political means. In the fantasy world of 
political visionaries, there is nothing inherent in human 
nature which prohibits men from becoming as gods. 
Because ideology immanentizes religious symbols and 
inverts religious dogmas, it encourages the false hope that 
redemption is achievable, not through suffering, grace and 
love but, rather, through an involvement, a total immersion, 
in frenzied messianic political activity. 

The other root cause of the alarming idolatrization of 
politics is secularism. There is widespread and popular 
acceptance of the notion that human life can be lived and 
understood wtihout regard to any other and higher reality, 
that is, without reference to God. 

Because increasing numbers maintain, tacitly or explic- 
itly, that “God is dead,” such false idols as sex, wealth, fame, 
social position and power and, to be sure, politics, have 
become pernicious substitutes for religion. Certainly, one 
only need to reflect on the happenings of the past two 
decades to recognize that politics has been elevated to an 
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absolute. Indeed, one of the most unholy features of our 
highly politicized times has been and is the attempt to make 
politics do what only religion can and must do. 

In times past man turned to religion for healing, consola- 
tion and the meaning and purpose of life. Now, however, 
politics has for all-too-many assumed the role that only 
religion can perform. “Political commitment” and “political 
activism” have become god-terms. And while it is, of course, 
wrong to say that politics is everything, it is a sad fact that 
everything has become politicized. There is, for example, an 
increasing tendency to view questions and problems exclu- 
sively in terms of politics; to place everything in the hands of 
the state; to turn to the state whenever we are faced with a 
vexing problem; to judge and evaluate human beings, art, 
literature, etc. solely according to political criteria. Instead 
of acknowledging the limitations of politics and the state, we 
have come to regard politics not only as the proper and only 
means for achieving “Heaven-on-earth” but also as the 
instrument of our deliverance from personal evil 

Politics is “this worldy,” and it is wrong to make it serve an 


“other-wordly” function and purpose. Political activism 
must not be divinized, for politics is not designed for people 
desirous to save souls, especially their own. The political 
order can accomplish only so much; it cannot do the whole 
job, because it cannot resolve or cope with problems which 
not only belong to a different but to a higher order as well. 
True enough, positive laws can regulate our external con- 
duct but, alas, they cannot transform our hearts, nor can 
they heal the wounds that presently exist between blacks 
and whites, young and old, rich and poor. 

Consequently, we must not mistake some proximate solu- 
tion of the political problem for the ultimate solution for 
every issue of life. For the perennial problems of man are, 
fundamentally, moral and religious. 

These are simple and ancient truths. Many, no doubt, will 
consider them cliches. But these truths need restating in our 
turbulent and highly politicized times, because, for much 
too long, we have shunted them aside. Unhappily, when we 
disregard these truths, when we mistakenly assume that 
political remedies can resolve what really are disorders of 
the mind and spirit demanding philosophical and religious 
solutions, the tragic and inevitable result is not heaven but, 
rather, hell. 


MR. GOW is a freelance writer from Arlington Heights, Illinois. 
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Heritage Hymn 


There is a great interest these days in our roots, our 
past, our heritage. The federal government has been 
urged to declare a “Heritage Day” in February as an aid 
to our annual struggle through the wintry elements. But 
with or without federal sanction, some municipalities 
such as Scarborough, Ontario, have chosen to celebrate 
“Heritage Week” in February. What an opportunity for 
ambitious teachers to stir up lively interest in Canada’s 
past! 

To tie in with Heritage Week back in 1979, Guildwood 
Community Presbyterian Church decided to have a 
“Heritage Sunday.” Choir Director Jean Hicks was 
wondering about a:suitable anthem, and it was sug- 
gested that we might be able to find appropriate words 
to the majestic music of Finlandia. There are wonderful 
words in our hymnal, #417, but they are not in keeping 
with the theme we had in mind. 

Now it so happens that | am a Christian and a Cana- 
dian, and am enthusiastic about being both. So | had 
little difficulty in coming up with words which we could 
use for that occasion. Then the music was filed and more 
or less forgotten. But not quite. 

Last year we decided to use the words again. There 
were again several sincere comments made to me about 
them, and | got to thinking. We Canadians should eag- 
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of the month 


erly give thanks for the many blessings we enjoy in this 
country. Perhaps these words, combined with the stir- 
ring music by Jean Sibelius, can help us express that 
gratitude and the pride we feel in our country. So | hope 
other congregations will feel free to use them some 
time. They would be suitable for Canada Day as well. 


Praise be to Thee, O God of this great nation. 
Praise be to Thee, whose bounty dost provide. 
In this fair land, we see Thine own creation, 
From sea to sea and on the prairies wide; 
From mountain peaks to quiet valleys green, 
Thy presence felt, Thy beauty ever seen. 


Thanks be to Thee, for Canada our homeland. 

We ask of Thee to bless this great domain. 

Through trial and stress, we ask the strength of Thy 
hand; 

In times of change, Thou constant will remain. 
Thanks be to Thee, our ready help, our key 

To peace and love, through all eternity. 


Submitted by Mrs. Jane C. Brown of Guildwood Com- 
munity Church, Scarborough, Ontario. . 
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freedom-fighters of the Dutch and 
French underground in World War Il 
that they should seek to liberate their 
homelands from the Nazis by peaceful 
means! We need to ponder these words 
of South African Bishop Zulu: “The 
harshness of discrimination makes a 
black man look simple and naive if he 
continues to advocate the effectiveness 
of non-violence. Freedom-fighters are 
engaged in a struggle to give black 
South Africans freedom they do not 
enjoy. Few whites in South Africa are 
committed to non-violence and there is 
no reason why there should be any 
more commitment among blacks.” In 
this same connection, Namibia’s 
Bishop-in-Exile, Colin Winter, in refer- 
ring to the hundreds of Namibian 
Christians imprisoned by the occupy- 
ing South African forces has said 
recently that the churches in Namibia 
want Christians everywhere to recog- 
nize that armed struggle ‘is the only 
alternative left to a voiceless, powerless 
people.” 

Have we the right to ‘disown’ such 
Christians because they struggle to 
achieve basic human rights and ele- 
mentary freedoms that we have always 
taken for granted? In my opinion it 
would be tragic if our Presbyterian 
Church in Canada should forsake its 
heritage and “opt out” of the main- 
stream of historic Christian concern 
for social justice and human liberation. 
We can only be grateful that the 1979 
Assembly had the courage to reject the 
appeals of those who would have us 
withdraw into the ghetto of a narrow 
conservative sectarianism as has the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland and 
the Continuing Church in Australia. 


Ed. note: /n accord with Record pol- 
icy, the writer who initiates a debate 
has the right of final rebuttal. This will 
conclude correspondence on this issue, 
at least for the immediate future. 
JRD 
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FLAME OF THE FOREST 

by Margaret Kenned\. 

Published by the Board of World Mis- 
sion of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

Price: $4.50. Available from the 
W.M.S. Book Room, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


It was only in the Spring of last year 
that the reviewer met and heard the 
author for the first time, a memory that 
serves to emboss the enthusiasm of her 
thirty-nine years of devoted work 
among the Bhil people of Central 
India. 

Taking an unique approach to tell- 
ing the story by the introduction as 
narrator of a young student, Dr. 
Kennedy, in an easy yet admirable style 
traces the coming of the Gospel to the 
so-called “monkey-people” of Central 
India to the inauguration of the 
Church of Northern India. With the 
Gospel came educational and medical 
services to give the church its roots 
strong enough to become the figurative 
“Flame in the Forest” depicted in the 
chosen title, transformed from a 
crooked, twisted, black tree to a flame 


God’s Word: Open For All 


of glory. 

There is the story of the contribu- 
tions by those Canadian, Presbyterian 
pioneers — Buchanan, Campbell and 
Wilkie — and their part in building the 
foundation upon which Dr. Kennedy, 
and her co-workers added their efforts. 
There is also an exciting narration of 
the gospel’s confrontation and pene- 
tration of the seemingly impregnable 
fortress of Jhansi. 

1 found my chief difficulty in the 
attempt by Dr. Kennedy to introduce 
dialogue into the narrative, because 
she employed words that did not seem 
natural to any young student, in India, 
or in Canada. Just too impeccable. 

In these times when the missionary 
effort of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada appears to be conceded to the 
W.M.S. by default, this book should 
be a MUST for everyone and anyone 
concerned with the world outreach of 
our Presbyterian Church and the herit- 
age left to its members by those who 
have gone forth to labour in the mis- 
sion fields. 

Mervyn Dickey 


THE BIBLICAL DIMENSIONS OF 
CHURCH GROWTH ° 

by Jitsuo Morikawa 

Published by Judson Press, 1979 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario M3C 1IJ8 Price: $4.75. 


Every now and then one reads a 
book so refreshing and containing 
arguments so persuasive that one’s 
thinking is substantially altered. This 
happened to me reading Jitsuo Morik- 


awa’s The Biblical Dimensions of 


Church Growth. Morikawa, a leader 
in the evangelism programme of the 


“God’s Word: Open for all” is the Bible Society’s theme 
for the 80's. To realize this goal and to make God’s 


are unlimited. 


Word truly open for all there must be doubling of 
Scripture TRANSLATION, PUBLICATION and DIS- 
TRIBUTION throughout the world. The opportunities 


Your Prayers and Gifts are Urgent! 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4. 


American Baptist Churches in the 
U.S.A., is also that rare combination 
of theologian and pastor who is able to 
combine sound biblical scholarship 
with an obviously practical commit- 
ment to his subject matter. As such, 
this book deserves to be read by every 
pastor and lay person whois struggling 
to understand the mission of the 
Church in contemporary society and, 
especially, translate that mission into 
action in the form of church growth. 

Most of the impetus for church 
growth today (as well as for the entire 
missionary enterprise of the past) has 
its genesis in the Great Commission of 
Jesus as recorded by St. Matthew in 
28:18-19. Morikawa does not not 
reject this motivation but goes on to 
suggest that, taken by itself, it has 
tended to limit growth to an almost 
exclusively numerical conception. This 
has resulted in making the significance 
of church growth primarily a matter of 
concern to the Church alone. Accord- 
ing to Morikawa this has been much 
too restricting, limiting the Church’s 
real importance for the world. Instead, 
he argues that church growth must be 
seen as a sign and witness to the growth 
toward completion of the whole uni- 
verse. He bases his argument at this 
point on Eph. 4:15 and Col. 1:20 where 
Paul writes, first, that our task. is “to 
grow up in every way into him who is 
the head, into Christ,” and second, that 
“through Christ God has chosen to rec- 
oncile the whole universe to himself.” 

These basic insights, namely, the 
relation between church growth and 
the unfinished character of the uni- 
verse and the theme of universal recon- 
ciliation become, then, for Morikawa 
the task of the Church. The purpose of 
God in Christ is that the whole uni- 
verse should some day be reconciled 
and redeemed. This must cause the 
Church and we who are members of it 
to re-think our notion of the world and 
our response to it. We do not live ina 
world doomed to destruction, but a 
world ruled and managed by Jesus 
Christ. It is a defiant and disobedient 
world, to be sure, but no defiance can 
successfully prevent and frustrate 
Christ’s sovereign rule and the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose. 

The task of the Church, therefore, 
becomes that of “inconspicuous 
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enabler,” and “mid-wife.” The need is 
to “probe the inner dimensions of 
God,” to “re-establish genuine com- 
munity,” to “herald the new age which 
has already come” and to declare that 
in the economy of God “no one is irre- 
trievably beyond the scope of redemp- 
tion.” 

The points at which Morikawa will 
challenge most readers are in his state- 
ments to the effect that the Church has 
been somewhat elitist and exclusive in 
the past, that “in the plan and purpose 
of God, his church is subordinate, the 
world is primary,” and perhaps finally 
in his statement that “it is only outside 
of Christ (not the Church) that there is 
no salvation.” 


These statements, however, must be 
considered in the light of his full argu- 
ment and as such are not intended to 
derogate the place or importance of the 
Church. It is still the body of Christ 
and it is God’s plan that all persons 
should find their life in that body. But, 
numerical growth for its own sake is 
not the end for which the Church truly 
exists. Growth is merely a means, no 
more than one element in the fulfil- 
ment of the Church’s true end which is 
to be “a witness to the growth of the 
cosmos into final unity.” We are living 
in a world that is “crying out for hope,” 
says Morikawa; one that is “perishing 
for a lack of a philosophy of history.” 
Our task in the Church is to proclaim 
the unique vision contained in Chris- 
tian eschatology, to move into the 
future with the world, helping it, as he 
repeats, “to grow up in every way into 
Him who is the head, into Christ.” 


This book, which is already being 
assigned to students at McMaster Div- 
inity College, is certainly one of the 
most significant statements on the 
nature and mission of the Church to 
appear in recent years. But it is not a 
book that one will want to read and 
ponder and then simply retire to the 
book shelf. The nine chapters that 
comprise this modest volume were 
originally presented as sermons and 
Bible studies and therefore each chap- 
ter lends itself to easy exposition. In 
addition, there is provided an appen- 
dix containing the author’s own out- 
lines for Bible studies which could be 
used profitably by many groups in the 
church. All in all, a worthwhile 
investment. 

(Rev.) David McInnis 
MR. McINNIS’is Ecumenical Cha- 
plain at McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario oO 
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reviewed by a committee: examples 
are, 

(1) A change from the present practice 
of buying individual annuities as 
members retire and of buying supple- 
mentary annuities when pension bene- 
fits are increased. There are three 
major disadvantages to this method of 
providing pensions: 

(a) Each annuity is bought at the cur- 
rent rate and the amount of the pen- 
sion is fixed for the lifetime of the 
contract. Future increases in invest- 
ment rates therefore accrue to the con- 
tracting insurance company — not to 
the Pension Fund or to the pensioner. 
(b) Insurance companies are in busi- 
ness to make profit and there is quite 
properly an element of profit in their 
calculations. 

(c) The amount paid out to buy annui- 
ties is not available for future invest- 
ment by the Pension Fund. This means 
that there will be no benefit to the 
Fund from the long-term increase in 
investment yields. Large sums of 
money are involved; for example in the 
years 1975 to 1979, $4,170,208 was 
withdrawn from the Fund to buy 
annuities. In 1979 (a year in which pen- 
sions were increased) $1,797,000 was 
withdrawn. In that year bonds issued 
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by the Government of Canada were 
available at interest rates of almost 
12%. In 1980 the return on the new 
Government of Canada issues in- 
creased to over 13%. 

At the end of 1979 the capital of the 
Fund amounted to $10,684,829. We 
suggest that with this large investment 
base the Fund should be able to hold 
all investments and make pension pay- 
ments directly to members without the 
need to buy annuities. 

This type of plan is used by many 
employers and is in full accord with the 
Pension Benefits Act of the Province 
of Ontario. 

The regulations of this Act are 
designed to ensure the careful adminis- 
tration of pension funds and include 
the following provisions: 

(i) Approval of and registration with 
the Provincial Government. 

(ii) Appointment of Trustees in accor- 
dance with an approved Trust Deed. 
(iii) Investment of assets in accordance 
with strict guidelines set out in the Act. 
(iv An Actuarial review at the end of 
each three-year period. 

(v) Submission of an annual report to 
the Provincial Government. 

(2) A review of the recommendations 
of the last Actuarial Report: 

The report for the three years ended 
December 31, 1977, shows that the net 
investment. yields of the Fund were 
8.46%, 7.94% and 8.34% for the years 
1975, 1976 and 1977 respectively. The 
actuary based his report on the sol- 


vency of the Fund on a long-term yield 
of 6% — the same rate used for the 
period ended December, 1974. A 
major reason for the continued use of 
this old rate was “to maintain a fairly 
regular sequence of improvements at 
successive valuations in the future.” 
This line of reasoning pays little atten- 
tion to the urgent needs of pensioners 
who have to cope with the inflation 
which is reflected in current high 
investment yields. 

(3) The Pension Fund is now a large 
fund and a special committee could 
obtain substantial benefit from the ser- 
vices of a Pension Consultant. All 
aspects of pension funds are now of 
great and growing concern to employ- 
ers and workers and there are skilled 
consultants available who have access 
to a wide range of information on cur- 
rent trends in the development of pen- 
sion fund benefits and funding. 

There are many other issues which 
could be considered by a committee 
and it would be expected that con- 
cerned members from across the 
Church could provide valuable input 
to the work of such a committee. 

A minister retiring in 1980 who has 
spent his life in the service of the 
Church will receive a pension of about 
$4,500 per year. 

D. McCullough 
J. B. Barbour 
Toronto, Ont. 
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Thank you very much for “Scott’s 
Story.” It is tremendous. Sometimes 
we Presbyterians have had a false 
orthodoxy that has prevented us from 
sharing some evidences of Emmanuel, 
God with us. Thank you for the break- 
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and | fear they fell off before “arriv- 

ing,” I thought you'd like to know. 
Isabel J. Allison, 
Winnipeg, Man. Light on the 

Burning Bush 


Many thanks for enlightening us on 
the origin of our unofficial symbol. 
Somehow we had acquired the impres- 
sion that it was conceived by a ruling 
elder attending Presbytery or Synod! 

Mervyn E. Dickey, 
Prescott, Ont. 


(519) 843-5450 


Ed. note: Due to a technical problem 
involving ink on the back cover of the 
December issue, some labels did not 
adhere. If you have missed your 
December issue, please let us know. 
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More on 
T.V.’s dangers 


Further to “Do You Know When to 
Change the Channel?” by Denise. D. 
Turner (November, 1980); there: may 
well be “intrinsic evil” in television. For 
all those who feel mentally and spiritu- 
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the editor! 


On Caricatures 


ally deadened after a bout of T.V. view- 
ing, and yet feel inexplicably compel- 
led to return to the set every so often, 
Jerry Mander’s Four Arguments for 
the Elimination of Television (New 
York: Morrow, 1978) should be 
required reading. 

According to Mander, television 
manipulates us psychologically by 
affecting us physiologically, If this is 
so, and Mander’s case is strong, we are 
far more vulnerable to the “mental 
stagnation” or “sixth grade mentality” 
television speaks to and promotes than 
most of us have suspected heretofore. 
We can ward off depression and pride, 


and Straw Men 


In his article, “The Heresy of ‘Dou- 
bling’,” David Cooper comes across as 
a bitter and angry man. He seems to 
use the issue of doubling as the excuse 
to vent his spleen on his general frus- 
tration with The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. How unfortunate that he 
has attacked the caricature rather than 
the true character of the church growth 
movement, indicating a superficial 
understanding of what the doubling 
programme is all about. 

Of course there is no virtue in 
growth for growth’s sake. And cer- 
tainly we must avoid the “success syn- 
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for instance, because we are creatures 
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drome” and the “numbers game.” 
Above all we must never allow the 
Gospel to be “a subsection of ‘doub- 
ling’.” Yet we still can insist that growth 
is important and numbers are a legiti- 
mate concern. 

Can one read the Book of Acts and 
not believe that growth held a place of 
primacy in the early Church? It is inter- 
esting that when Luke pauses in his 
narrative he does not hesitate to men- 
tion “numbers” (6:7, 9:31). This is not 
to say the apostles were motivated bya 
desire to be “the biggest and the best,” 
but rather they were spurred by com- 
passion for those who were “separated 
from Christ, alienated from the com- 
monwealth of Israel, and strangers to 
the covenant of promise, having no 
hope and without God in the world” 
(Eph. 2:12). And while Paul was not 
martyred for growth, he did go so far 
as to say, “I could wish that I myself 
were accursed and cut off from Christ 
for the sake of my brethren, my kins- 
men by race” (Rom. 9:3). He grieved 
for the great numbers of his own peo- 
ple who rejected their Messiah, and 
was willing not only to die but to be 
condemned for their sakes. 

And so today our motivation for 
growth must never be (and I’m sure to 
most of us it is not) simply to find 
“fodder for distressed Presbyterians,” 
fill empty pews and be another “suc- 
cessful” church, but as Mr. Cooper 
suggests, to minister to “sinners in need 
of healing” and to be instruments of 
the “Saviour who is transforming a 
sick and desperate world.” May we 
emphasize with vigilance real Chris- 
tian fellowship and Christ-centred dis- 
cipleship in our churches, and let us 
seek to be what Mr. Cooper terms “a 
biblical church in the tradition of the 
apostles,” but adding to his list of 
traits, “speaking the Word of God with 
boldness” (Acts 4:31), in every place at 
all times “not ceasing to preach and 
teach Jesus as the Christ” (Acts 5:42) 
and being his witnesses “to the end of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

We confess that some of Mr. Coop- 


er’s complaints are legitimate and even 
incisive. There are elements in our 
church hindering our ministry. Let’s do 
something about them, whether they 
be “bait and switch merchandising” or 
inconsistent, confused and man- 
centred worship. 

Other complaints, however, are at 
best straw men, irrelevant and irres- 
ponsible. Is the word “moderator” 
really a burning issue in the barber 
shops and saloons of Wiarton? Are 
there folks refusing to play our game 
because some clergy won’t wear their 
uniforms? 

I was never a fan of Spiro Agnew, 
but he did have a way with words. 
Perhaps his most memorable line was 
his reference to “nattering nabobs of 
negativism.” In his vitriolic attack on 
the dream of many Presbyterians for 
their church, Mr. Cooper has earned a 
high place among the “nabobs.” Why 
not emphasize the positive side of the 
programme, recognizing the dangers, 
avoiding the pitfalls, but moving ahead 
because we do believe we do so under 
the sovereignty and guidance of God? 
Surely worse “heresies” abound than 
this concept that had brought a new 
awareness of our evangelistic mandate, 
a new life to static churches and new 
hope for our future as an effective arm 
of the body of Christ. 

(Rev.) Jack Archibald, 
Belleville, Ont. 


Ordination and 
the Gospel 


It is with considerable interest that I 
have been reading the correspondence 
in The Record concerning the edict of 
the last General Assembly on the sub- 
ject of freedom of conscience with 
regard to the ordination of women. | 
feel, however, that there are a few 
points which should be emphasized in 
this controversy, but which may have 
been overlooked. 

First of all, it should be pointed out 
that the action of the 106th General 
Assembly was solely the decision of 
that body and not of the church as a 
whole. Although it is in fact an innova- 
tion in the constitution of our church, 
since it has not been sent down under 
the Barrier Act, any subsequent assem- 
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bly can repeal it if it sees fit. The Barrier 
Act, which was established in Scotland 
in the seventeenth century, was enacted 
for the very purpose of preventing any 
one General Assembly from altering 
either the government or the doctrine 
of the church without the church as a 
whole having a say in the matter. 
Therefore, it would seem that if an 
attempt is made to enforce the 106th 
General Assembly’s edict, the church 
could end up in the civil courts on a 
charge of contravening its own 
constitution. 


Secondly, the statement by the spe- 
cial committee (A &P, 1980 p.62) that 
the ministry, of Word and Sacrament, 
i.e. that ordination to that ministry, “is 
an essential aspect of the Gospel” is 
hardly proven by the quotation from 
Romans 10:14 without further evi- 
dence. The exegesis reminds one more 
of medieval text quoting in support of 
a Roman Catholic doctrine, than a 
Reformed statement of faith. Further- 
more, it raises all sorts of problems. 
Presumably if one does not believe that 
ordination to the ministry is “an essen- 
tial aspect of the Gospel,” one should 
not be accepted as a member of the 
household of faith. Although I have 
checked through the New Testament 
concerning this view of ordination, | 
have failed to discover that it is essen- 
tial to the Gospel. For instance, the 
Philippian jailor was told to “believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved.” (Acts 16:31) According to the 
General Assembly, Paul should have 
added “and believe in the ordination of 
ministers of Word and Sacrament,” 
but in fact he misled the jailor on the 
nature of the Gospel. Moreover, ordi- 
nation was hardly part of the message 
which Christ sent the apostles to 
preach when he gave them the Great 
Commission. 

But the committee’s ex cathedra 
statement also raises certain historical 
questions. If ordination is an essential 
aspect of the Gospel, and, as the state- 
ment implies, only those who have 
been ordained can truly preach the 
Gospel, we are faced with some inter- 
esting problems. For instance, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, John 
Calvin was never ordained. When he 
came to Geneva he was appointed as a 
lecturer in theology by the town coun- 
cil and then later was appointed by the 
same body as a preacher, but there was 
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no body which ordained him at that 
time. True, he may earlier have held 
minor orders in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but he would hardly count 
that as ordination to preach. John 
Knox seems to have been in the same 
situation. Yet there is ample evidence 
that even though they did not go 
through any ceremony of ordination, 
nor hold that it was part of the Gospel, 
the Lord seems to have used them even 
more effectively than many, whether 
male or female, who have since gone 
through the ordination ceremony! 

There is also another aspect of this 
that affects our church directly. If ordi- 
nation is an essential part of the Gos- 
pel, what are we doing sending 
theological students, unordained, to 
summer mission fields? I spent nine 
summers on mission fields of the 
church, but according to the theology 
of the committee, I could not have 
truly preached the Gospel since I was 
not ordained. Have we been fooling 
the people on summer mission fields 
for the past century? 

A further question which arises is 
that if the ordination of men or women 
is an essential part of the Gospel, must 
we not also demand that all church 
members accept it as such? But we 
have not required this and so have 
accepted into the church membership 
with a deficient Gospel. 

The General Assembly has now 
made ordination of women an article 
of faith although nowhere has an effort 
been made to prove that it has done so 
“in obedience to Scripture under the 
promised guidance of the Holy Spirit.” 
At the same time we find ministers of 
our church rejecting such explicit doc- 
trines as predestination without 
anyone saying anything about it. But 
let a minister feel that the ordination of 
women is wrong and out he goes! _Is 
this not more a sociological rather than 
a theological decision on the part of the 
church? 

As one looks at the whole matter as 
it now stands, however, perhaps it is 
more theological than anything else. 
There seems to be an element in our 
church which is using this question of 
the freedom of conscience regarding 
the ordination of women as a means of 
forcing those known as “evangelicals” 
out of the church. In other words, they 
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are pursuing the issue in order to cause 
division. Already one minister who 
does not believe in the ordination of 
women, has been advised in one pres- 
bytery, although not by the presbytery, 
to leave the church, and that advice has 
been given privately on other occa- 
sions to other ministers. This is truly 
“divisive action” which ministers 
promise they will not follow when they 
become ministers of our church. Like- 
wise, for ministers and people to with- 
draw because of the decision of the 
106th General Assembly would also be 
divisive. Those who maintain their 
right to freedom of conscience on this 
issue should be prepared to stay in and 
defend their rights, until the church as 
a whole decides to force them out. 
Then it will be the church, not those 
who object, which will be divisive. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Reformed Church in America has 
passed a resolution allowing freedom 
of conscience on this issue just as our 
assembly denied it. But then the 
R.C.A. does not seem anxious to force 
anyone out of the church! 

W. Stanford Reid 


Forced adherency 


In reading the current Record on 
Liberty of Conscience, I am startled to 
find that I may have a serious confron- 
tation. Originally, I was not in favour 
of ordaining women to the eldership 
but have bowed my mind and con- 
science without reluctance to the will 
of the church. Our Session has four 
women in its number and we have an 
imminent vacancy. 

Let us suppose that the Rev. Joe 
Blow, taking advantage of last year’s 
regulation, after being called, informs 
us he will not ordain women, but as an 
act of grace will work with present and 
future women elders. It would be 
unethical for some of us to inform the 
interim moderator that he should keep 
the Joe Blows away or there'll be 
trouble. 

There is no higher view of the grace 
of the Lord’s Supper than in the Pres- 


byterian Church, and | share that. Am 
I wrong in taking it as exhibiting the 
essential unity of the Church as we 
behold the awesome splendour of the 
service, catching our hearts as we see 
again the uplifted cross? But what shall 
we see? Mr. Blow silently saying to the 
women elders, “You really shouldn’t be 
here you know.” I can’t take that; it 
offends my conscience beyond repair. 
Communion becomes something akin 
to a religious charade. 

Well, if this event comes about | 
know what I'll do. In reading the Book 
of Forms, \ find I can get my lines 
immediately and can hold them for 
five years. Should Mr. Blow leave I can 
return them without question. If he 
stays longer than five years, I can be 
received following his departure by 
special resolution of the Session. In the 
meantime, I become an adherent. In 
that status I’ll still bake pies, pour tea, 
assist at the annual bazaar, and once in 
a while sit in the family pew. Other 
Sundays, I'll take in Meeting Place on 
the TV or visit neighbouring Presby- 
terian congregations. 

It seems to me that the 106th Gen- 
eral Assembly, in a hot-house debate, 
was all too willing to make a com- 
promise, one-sixth of the ministers 
with an equal number of elders decid- 
ing something that should have gone 
to the presbyteries for decision. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, defended her 
approval of Mass at Holyrood Palace 
by telling Knox she should have liberty 
of conscience to have Mass. He rep- 
lied, “Madam, your conscience needs 
the instruction of the Holy Ghost.” 
The 106th General Assembly has given 
the Holy Ghost ten years in which to 
instruct us. Generous, indeed! But then 
we are an ornery and stiff-necked peo- 
ple. Perhaps both Mr. Blow and I need 
the instruction of the Holy Ghost. Per- 
haps the four women will resign at Mr. 
Blow’s coming. Perhaps other Ses- 
sions, ina like situation, will have resig- 
nations. The decision of the General 
Assembly will create confusion, misun- 
derstanding, heart-aches and mischief 
— at least to me and sundry friends, 
both men and women. 

Female Conscience 


(Name withheld at the request of the 


correspondent and for reasons deemed 
sufficient by the Editor.) 
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A reply to 
Tabusintac 


In response to “Anger in Tabusin- 
tac” (January, 1981) I regret that such 
an angry letter was printed without 
including a copy of the bulletin mes- 
sage to which it refers. Since not all 
readers of The Record have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the Sunday Bulletins, 
the message in question is reprinted 
here for readers to form their own 
conclusions. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


For 2,000 years theologians have been 
arguing about the historicity of the Vir- 
gin Birth, a debate that has diverted us 
from the more important question, 
“What is the gospel that is being com- 
municated in the Virgin Birth?” 


“Joseph. ..a man who always did what 
was right”, is engaged to a young 
woman named Mary, when he discov- 
ers something terrible — Mary ts preg- 
nant! Her explanation is that this was 
through the action of the Holy Spirit. 
Not a very plausible reason either then 
or now. 


So Joseph, the man of principle, makes 
plans quietly to break off the engage- 
ment. He is not yet ready for the Spirit 
of God, which can be as unpredictable 
as the wind, and sometimes makes 
shambles of our principles. 


Can you hear the gospel in this story? 
It’s saying that no one is ready for 
Christmas, for God to be born in their 
life, who is not prepared for some 
embarrassment and disgrace, maybe 
even on occasion acting against their 
principles for the sake of love. 


It took the appearance of an angel ina 
dream to “convert” Joseph. I suspect it 
will take something equally dramatic to 
persuade us to throw our lot in with the 
caring, loving God of Christmas. 


I regret that this message was the cause 
of hurt feelings among the members of 
the Session in Tabusintac. I must point 
out however, that the article doesn’t 
question the historical truth of the Vir- 
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gin Birth. What it is saying is we can 
become so concerned over the doc- 
trine, either questioning it or defending 
it that we miss the more important 
question, “What is the gospel that is 
being communicated in the Virgin 
Birth?” 

So far from a mere dismissal of 
Mary’s explanation of her condition 
the article emphasizes the fact that for 
Joseph it was like a “conversion” to be 
told that Mary was pregnant due to the 
action of the Holy Spirit. Instead of 
breaking off the engagement because 
of his “principles,” Joseph was ready to 
co-operate with the purposes of a lov- 
ing, caring God. In his love and care 
for humanity God was willing to risk 
being misunderstood or even inconsist- 
ent. That was a risk the “converted” 
Joseph was ready to take also. I hope 
we are too! 

I must apologize that due to a prin- 
ter’s error the signature was omitted 
from this particular bulletin. The Rev. 
John Congram wrote the entire 
Advent series, a series which by the 
way, was sold out well before the first 
of November. In the proof reading it 
was discovered that John’s name had 
been omitted from all the Advent mes- 
sages. The printer was asked that this 
omission be corrected, and it was for 
all but one. The fact that that particu- 
lar message was the one missed must 
be attributed to coincidence and 
nothing more. John would be pleased 
to have his name attached to such a 
positive expression of the gospel, and 
so would the Board of Congregational 
Life. 

W. L. Young 
General Secretary, 
Board of Congregational Life 


Ed. Note: Mr. Young is quite correct in 
suggesting that I should have printed 
the text of the bulletin. I presumed a 
wider readership for the bulletins than 
in fact exists, having consistently used 
them myself while in the pastorate. 

I would remind our readers that any 
correspondence intended for the Let- 
ters section of The Record and con- 
taining criticism of another Board or 
Committee, is immediately duplicated 
and the copy passed on to the parties 
being criticized. However, it would be 
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an act of courtesy, if the “offending” 
parties were queried first, or at least 
simultaneously. 


Criticism and 
commendation 


I have some comments to make on 
the November and December issues of 
The Record which | hope will be help- 
ful. In no way are they intended to be 
malicious. 

In both of these Records | do not 
feel that there is any real purpose 
served by the articles “BARSANU- 
PHIUS.” Both are very questionable 
types of humour. There are enough 
people making snide remarks about 
the clergy and the church without The 
Record indulging in it. (Ed. note: “Bar- 
sanuphius” is clergy!) 

In the November Record in articles 
entitled, “Do You Know When to 
Change the Channel,” the article by 
Mrs. Denise Turner was helpful: Mrs. 
Neil’s article, to my mind, did not 
make any good point and was not par- 
ticularly helpful. 

Over one quarter of the pages of the 
edition was spent on Book Reviews 
and advertisements. I know we can 
benefit from some of this but certainly 
not to occupy such a large part of the 
magazine. (Ed. note: As explained ina 
footnote to another letter, the Novem- 
ber issue contained more than the nor- 
mal number of reviews for two 
reasons: a back-log had accumulated 
and a disruption in the postal service 
kept the usual number of letters from 
crossing the desk.) The Rev. David 
Cooper’s letter, a good part of it was 
written from suppositions and the 
majority very negative. The truly help- 
ful part, the very last paragraph where 
he recommends that the Gospel calls 
for renewal of the Holy Spirit — I fail 
however to know what he means by 
American “success religion” at the last 
of this paragraph. 

Dr. Glenn Campbell’s messages are 


always helpful as was the outline by 
Dr. Charles Scobie’s on the “Making 
and Meaning of Hebrews.” 

In the December Record the article 
“Memories of Christmas,” which occu- 
pies two and a half pages, in my opin- 
ion, did nothing for the real message of 
Christmas. It would better have been 
replaced by an article on “What Christ- 
mas Really Means.” In this Record we 
have almost three pages devoted to a 
review of books, which | think should 
be the maximum. In Mrs. Paul’s letter 
re the ordination of women | have 
never, as she suggests, noticed any of 
those opposed to their ordination ever 
inferring that women were less fit for 
Redemption than men. To my mind 
both men and women have equal 
responsibility to proclaim the Gospel. 
The question of ordination, in some of 
our minds, is the delegation of author- 
ity over men which happens when you 
ordain a person. No one did so much 
for women as Jesus Christ. Women 
were the last at the Cross and first at 
the Resurrection, yet Jesus did not 
include women in the formation of the 
body of the twelve Apostles. 

I think the articles “Know Your 
National Staff” are helpful, as also Dr. 
Scobie’s message on the “Making and 
Meaning of Paul’s Letters to the Thes- 
salonians and the Philippians.” Dr. 
Dennis Oliver’s article on “Why 
Bother” and Ken Wheaton’s article on 
“Fact or Fantasy” were all helpful. The 
Cameos, Personals, Obituaries and 
Calendar are always helpful. 

May I suggest that future magazines 
might very helpfully contain some 
advice from the Committee on Church 
Growth in the Eighties; also an article 
each month from one of our Evange- 
lists-at-large and more good outline of 
Scripture. It is my opinion that there is 
an amazing illiteracy of the Bible Mes- 
sage on the part of many of our laity. 

I trust that these comments wil be 
helpful. 

George Fernie, 
Elmvale, Ont. 
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Your comments in The Record are always 
welcome. Feel free to write to us at any time. 
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Eldership Training — Feb. 20 - 22 


ny crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


OPEN EVENTS 


Romans 8 — adventure in renewal — Feb. 27 - Mar. 1 
Church Growth Leadership Training — Mar. 6 - 8 
Church School Superintendents — Mar. 14 (Sat.) 


A Weekend of Music — Mar. 27 - 29 


Mid-Life Journey — Apr. 3- 5 


Easter: Celebration & Prayer — Apr. 16 - 19 (to sunrise) 


Time Management — Apr. 23 - 24 


Conflict Management — Apr. 24 - 26 


For details contact: Bookings Secretary, Crieff Hills Community, R. R. #2, Puslinch, 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 
the address label or its code number together 


YOU WON’T FORGET OUR 
TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage 
Atlantic Canada 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR — MOTOR COACH — CRUISE — 
TOUR 

SERIES A 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto July 4th and 
August 1st. C.P. Air jet flignt to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska” by deluxe motor coach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
the oil capital of Alaska; Mount McKinley 
National Park and Anchorage; “Trail of'98” 
Via Motor Coach Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- 
lous cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, BC. C. P. 
Air Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $2,099 per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON— INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, July 12th and 
August 9th. C. P. Airjet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
“Trail of 98” via Motor Coach, Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capi- 
tal of Alaska, Mount McKinley National 
Park and Anchorage, south by the Alaska 
Highway through the Peace River Country 
to Edmonton. C. P. Jet flight Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,099 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 
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Ont. NOB 2J0. Phone: (519) 824-7898 


with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 


month for the change to be processed. 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Pas- 
sage featuring a 7-day cruise on the C. P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and spec- 
tacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports of call 
are colourful: Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier 
Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Prince 
Rupert. The food is delicious, the crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 
tours in each city. Tour originates, 
Toronto, Wednesday, September 30th. 
Personally escorted. Tour Price $1,498. 
Twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents 
of Western Canada. 


MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque Gaspé 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour origi- 
nates Toronto by deluxe motor coach, 
Sunday, September 13th, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17th, Sunday, September 20th and 
Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western Can- 
ada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ATLANTIC 
CANADA — Escorted. 

19-day tour including Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, the Gaspé and Cape Breton depart- 
ing Toronto, Monday, July 6th, 1981. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 

Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
Florida — 10 Day Mid March Holi- 
day — Departs: March 20 
California — 26 Day Tours — 
Depart: February 20 and October 
16; 23 Day Tours — Depart: 
March 23 & August 31 
Western Canada — Tours — 
Depart: June 28 & August 24 
Eastern Canada — 19 Day Tours 
— Depart: August 3 & September 
if 
13 Day Tours — Depart: August 
15 & September 26. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R. R. 3, Tweed, Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613—478-3622 


TOURS WITH 
DR. ERIC BEGGS 


Spain and Portugal — May 4, 1981. Alaska 
— August 19, 1981. For Information write 
Box 246, Orillia, Ontario, L3V 6J6 or tele- 
phone (705) 326-7887. Travel arrangements 
through W. T. I. Limited, Box 908, Station B, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2K 2T6. Registra- 
tion# 1262991 


England, Scotland & Wales 


An all-inclusive and fully escorted tour 
from Toronto including the Edinburgh 
Festival and Edinburgh Military Tattoo, 
September 4 to 23, 1981 $2,750 CDN 

Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, Mof- 
fatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, York, 
Chester, Bath, Western Country, Stone 
Henge and London. 

Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance cover- 
age, accommodation in selected superior 
first class hotels, three banquets, porter- 
age and many extras. 


Scandinavia and its Fjords 

May 1|7 to June 1, 1981; 16-day vacation 
to this beautiful destination that offers 
unforgettable scenery, selected hotels and 
interesting sight-seeing; visiting Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Bergen and 
Western Norway’s magnificent fjord 
land. $2,500 CDN 


ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations are 
fully escorted from Toronto by manage- 
ment personnel and are designed for the 
senior traveller fifty years of age & over. 
For full details contact: 


ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSE 1V4 
Phone: (416) 274-2597. 
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ST. PAUL’S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
971 Woodroffe Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
25th ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
Guest Speaker . 

Rev. W. F. Duffy 
Saturday 25th April 1981 
Prayer Breakfast 8.00 a.m. 
Banquet 6.30 p.m. 
Sunday 25th April 1981 


Services: 9.30 a.m., 11.00 a.m. 


and 7.00 p.m. 
Interested former members 
and friends contact 
Clerk of Session. 


MAPLEWOOD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Chateauguay, Quebec 
20th Anniversary Services 
10 a.m. March 15, 1981 
Special guest speaker 
All former members and 
friends are welcome. 


NEWS 


Reception for Ontario CGIT 
Executive Secretary 


On Friday evening, November 21, 
1980, the Ontario CGIT Committee 
hosted a reception to honour Miss 
Mavis Brodie, their new Executive 
Secretary. CGIT members from across 
Ontario and denominational represen- 
tatives from the Baptist, United and 
Presbyterian Churches and many 
friends gathered at Baptist Church 
House, St. George Street, Toronto to 
welcome Mavis (Mivy as she is known 
to most CGIT members) and to wish 
her well in her new undertaking as 
Ontario CGITs Executive Secretary. 

Mivy came to the position in July 
with a wealth of knowledge and per- 
sonal experience of CGIT. She has 
worked both as a CGIT group leader 
and committee worker. She served 
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NOTICE TO ALL CAMERA BUFFS 
THE 1982 PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CALENDAR 
NEEDS GOOD COLOUR SLIDES 


The theme “MISSION ON YOUR DOORSTEP?” is meant to 
focus on mission in your own community and across Canada. Some 
possible subjects are: mission outreach projects in your congrega- 
tions or presbyteries; rural and urban experiments in mission; minis- 
tries among minorities; outreach in the far north; new church 
extension and church growth. Pictures of people in action and of the 
beauties of nature are encouraged. Use your imagination! Also, 
don’t forget the seasons — Christmas and Easter, summer and 
winter; etc. 


PLEASE SEND ONLY ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL COLOUR 
TRANSPARENCIES (slides, ektachrome preferred) HAVING 
GOOD TECHNICAL QUALITY, COMPOSITION AND IMPACT. 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND negatives, black and white slides, pic- 


tures of pictures or vertical slides. 
YOU RECEIVE $50.00 FOR EACH PHOTO WE USE. 


Include a brief description of each transparency along with a self- 
addressed envelope, and send them to 
The Calendar Committee, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, 
M8C 14J7. 


DEADLINE: APRIL 1, 1981. ACT NOW. 


We will return all slides to you. 


with the Edmonton CGIT Board as 
president and leadership co-ordinator, 
and has been a leader at four Ontario 
Camp Councils. Her other interests 
include crafts, photography, badmin- 
ton and creative writing. Pictured at 
the reception, left to right, are: Mrs. 
Shirley Price; Mrs. Joan Plume, chair- 
person, Ontario CGIT Committee; 
and Miss Mavis Brodie. 


President of the Ontario Heart 
Foundation 


Mr. Edmund R. Quinn, an elder of 
Bridlewood Church, Toronto, has 
been elected President of the Ontario 
Heart Foundation for 1980-81. Mr. 
Quinn has had many years experience 
within the Heart Foundation network 
commencing in 1966 with the organi- 
zation of a financial campaign for the 
Nova Scotia Heart Foundation in 
Halifax. 

As President of the Ontario Heart 
Foundation, Mr. Quinn will be head- 
ing an organization dedicated to the 
support of cardiovascular and cerebro- 
vascular research in the Province of 
Ontario. For the year 1980-81, $7.3 
million is being channelled into two- 
hundred-and-twelve projects and the 
results of this research will be dissemi- 
nated through the Foundation’s ongo- 
ing programmes of public and pro- 
fessional education. Funds to support 
this vital research work are obtained 
through the annual “Heart Fund” cam- 
paign held during February; “in 
memoriam” donations; bequests; and 
special events. 


Consultation on Refugees 


A group of more than eighty 
“kindred spirits” with a common inter- 
est in refugee concerns gathered at 
Crieff Hills Community, Friday and 
Saturday, October 24 - 25, 1980. The 
occasion was a consultation for spon- 
sors of refugees. The Rev. Bob 
Spencer, Director of this church con- 
ference centre, stated that the resource 
leadership list included thirty persons, 
but in reality there were many more, 
because each participant was an expe- 
rienced and committed sponsor with 
so much to share. 

The planning for this event began in 
earnest last March with the contacting 
of about twelve resource people who 
were at a consultation for prospective 
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sponsors waiting for their refugees, 
held at the United Church conference 
centre, Cedar Glen. The resource peo- 
ple came from various governmental 
and private helping agencies, eg. the 
Ontario Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation: 
Indo Chinese Refugee Settlement 
Unit, Employment and Immigration 
— Canada: Settlement Mission, Oper- 
ation Life Line and the Canadian 
Council of Churches. Each of these 
people suggested other resource per- 
sons and the list grew. 

The voice of the refugee was heard 
through representatives of the Vietna- 
mese, Laotian and Cambodian Associ- 
ations. Huynh Huu Tho, a former high 
school principal from Vietnam who is 
now with the Ministry of Education, 
led a seminar on opportunities and 
problems in education. Dr. San Duy 
Nguyen, former chief psychiatric con- 
sultant to the surgeon general of South 
Vietnam and now a unit director at 
Homewood Sanitarium in Guelph, led 
off the seminar on Mental Health and 
related problems. A government spon- 
sored refugee, Quang Tran, now resi- 
dent in Kitchener, dealt with the 
experiences of the latest wave of arri- 
vals from South East Asia. 

The participants came from about 
35 different churches of various 
denominations across Southern On- 
tario. They brought with them both 
the success stories and the concerns 
growing out of their recent experiences 
with their refugee families. They came 
with a common basic question: “What 
are we going to do next?” “Where do 
we go from here with our refugees who 
are becoming independent and self 
supporting?” “What is our future 
responsibility for them and the current 
influx of government sponsored refu- 
gees?” “Should we be doing anything 
like this for refugees from other parts 
of the world?” 

The successes included refugees well 
settled in comfortable homes, enrolled 
in schools, learning English, training at 
jobs that suited their abilities and 
becoming financially independent. 
Stories were told of fearful, with- 
drawn, and apprehensive people 
becoming happy, confident, and trust- 
ing. These stories were not only told 
about refugees but of sponsor groups 
as well. Churches were drawn together 
in a common mission and the com- 
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munity was opened and drawn into the 
task. The physical, educational, emo- 
tional and spiritual needs of everyone 
have been ministered to. Many spon- 
sors have gone on to bring in more 
families or to help with government 
sponsored refugees. 

The problems encountered by spon- 
sors, and hence their refugees, included 
basic dental, medical and nutritional 
concerns along with the usual language 
and cultural differences. Sponsors are 
now, encountering marital and inter- 
family conflicts. ...the after effects of 
traumatic journeys and long stays in 
refugee camps. There is always a prob- 
lem in finding the right kind of job for 
their skills and experience. Racial dis- 
crimination is showing itself between 
refugees and within our own commun- 
ities. 


Many of these concerns were 


addressed in the seven different semin- 
ars on Saturday. Most sponsor repre- 
sentatives wished they could attend all 
seven, but choices had to be limited to 
four because of time and numbers. A 
popular seminar was one on how the 
churches can maintain a programme 
of global concern. Resource people on 
this panel included, among others, 
Maria and Jose Alvarez from the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Chile Informa- 
tion Centre, Peter Taravanga and 
Joseph Mzite from Zimbabwe, and 
Aster Kabede and Fasika Mitiku from 
Ethiopia. Plenty of direction was given 
at this seminar to keep sponsors 
involved in refugee concerns for many 
years to come. Similarly ongoing con- 
cerns were presented in the seminar on 
Racism and Backlash. Rev. Ken Bha- 
gan from “Religious Leaders Con- 


(continued on next page) 


ARE YOU A FORMER MEMBER OR OFFICER OF 
THE BOYS’ BRIGADE gee 


THE LIFE BOYS? 


WE WOULD LIKE 
TO HEAR FROM YOU. 


DID YOU REMEMBER 1983 IS OUR CENTENNIAL YEAR? 


Do you know these boys from the year 1933? 


Col. Sgt. L. J. Martin 

Col. Sgt. Alex S. Urquhart 
Sgt. Cameron G. Hizzey 
Cpl. Choy Ah Soo, 

Col. Sgt. W. G. Morrish 
Sgt. Charlie Gray 


12th Brighton Company 
214th Glasgow Company 
1st Glasgow Company 
2nd Singapore Company 
11th Cardiff Company 
39th Belfast Company 


If so, we would like to know their whereabouts. 


Would you be interested in helping celebrate our Centenary? 
Would you be interested in joining an Old Boys Association in 

your area? 
Would you like to know what is happening now? 


If your answer is YES to any of the 
above please complete this coupon 
and return to: 


The Boys’ Brigade in Canada, 
115 St. Andrew’s Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, 


M1P 4N2 
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(continued from previous page) 


cerned about Racism and Human 
Rights” and Kathleen Fraser from the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission 
laid out issues on this area. 

The weekend concluded with a 
forward-looking plenary session that 
began with the list of recommenda- 
tions that our various churches have 
joined to make to the Canadian 
Government. Participants were made 
aware of the church agencies that were 
dealing with refugee and racial issues. 
Other resources were shared, including 
a hot-line number set up by the Onta- 
rio Ministry of Culture and Recreation 
to deal with various refugee problems. 
It is (416) 965-99 19 and people in Onta- 
rio can call Collect 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 
p.m. any week day. 

The whole event was interspersed 
with worship and prayer and it ended 
in that same atmosphere, sharing 
before God the many specific concerns 
dealt with. The feeling was that they 
are not borne alone or in vain. But the 
needs of refugees, world-wide, are 
great and as some people said, “We 
have only just begun!” 

Another consultation on refugee 
concerns will be held in 1981. Please 
contact: Rev. Bob Spencer, Crieff Hills 
Community, R.R. #2, Puslinch, Onta- 
rio, NOB 2J0, for further details as they 
develop. 


Moderatorial candidates for 
the 107th General Assembly 


NINE 


NOMINEES received the 


required support of at least two presby- 
teries. Of these, five have agreed to let 
their names stand. They are: (in alpha- 
betical order) 

Rey. Dr. A. W. Currie, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ontario — nomi- 
nated by the Presbyteries of Ottawa 
and Bruce-Maitland. 

The Rev. Leo E. Hughes, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Arnprior, Ontario — nomi- 
nated by the Presbyteries of Ottawa, 
Lanark & Renfrew, and Red Deer. 
Rev. Dr. William Lawson, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Windsor, Ontario — 


Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston 


Members from nine presbyteries, 
representing 264 congregations, 
which embody 38,648 households, 
gathered in Knox Church, Palmer- 
ston, Ontario on October 21 and 22 
for the 106th Synod meeting. 


Rev. J.S. McClure 

The retiring Moderator, the Rev. 
Wayne Smith of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cambridge, was replaced 
by the election of the Rev. W. James 
S. McClure of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Whitby, Ontario as the new 
Moderator for 1980-81. 
Rev. Dr. Dennis M. Oliver, 


church-growth co-ordinator for 
West Toronto Presbytery gave 
leadership for discussion and 


nominated by the Presbyteries of 
Chatham, and Halifax & Lunenburg. 
The Rey. R. A. B. MacLean, Chaplain 
Armed Forces, Courcelette, Que. 
nominated by the Presbyteries of King- 
ston, Algoma & North Bay, Waterloo- 
Wellington, Paris, and Hamilton. 


The four nominees who have with- 
drawn are: Rev. Dr. Walter Allum of 
Dundas, Ont.; Rev. Dr. Everett Bean 
of Sydney, N.S.; Rev. Dr. William Bell 
of New Westminster, B.C.; Rev. Dr. 
Robert G. MacMillan of Burlington, 
Ont. 


Nine other candidates received one 
nomination each; one man received a 
second nomination too late to qualify 
him; and five presbyteries had their 
nominations disqualified, having sub- 
mitted them past the deadline. 


thought with three addresses en- 
titled ‘‘On the Edge of Renewal, 
Check List for Congregational 
Growth, and How We Are Grow- 
ing.”’ 

Next year, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, will host the Synod when 
that congregation celebrates the 
100th anniversary of the present 
church building. 

(Rev.) P.G. MacInnes 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


The Synod of Hamilton and Lon- 
don of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada met in St. Paul’s Church, 
Wiarton, Ontario on Monday and 
Tuesday, October 24 and 25. The Rev. 
Charles D. Henderson, minister of St. 
Giles Church, St. Catharines for the 
past twenty-four years was elected 
Moderator. 


Photo credit: Don Currey Rev. C.D. Henderson 


The Camp Board of the Synod was 
in charge of the theme study. The Rev. 
Brant Loper of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life was the speaker at two of 
the study periods: he stressed’ the 
importance of camping in the life of the 
Church. 

An addition to Camp Kintail cost- 
ing $250,000 was completed during 
1979. However, there was still a debt 
on it of just over $100,000 at the time 
of Synod. The Executive of Synod was 
entrusted with the task of encouraging 
congregations within the Synod to pay 
off this debt as soon as possible in view 
of the present high interest rates. 

The matter of church growth was a 
topic of considerable discussion. A 
committee on Church Growth was 
appointed, with Dr. John A. Johnston 
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of Hamilton as convener. 

The Rev. David J.C.Cooper, minis- 
ter of the host church, assisted by his 
elders, celebrated the Sacrament of 
Holy Communion during the public 
church service on Monday evening. 
Dr. John A. Johnston, the retiring 
Moderator of Synod, delivered the ser- 
mon at the service. 


Synod of Manitoba and North 
Western Ontario 


The Synod of Manitoba and North 
Western Ontario met in Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, Man. Mrs. 
Florence Palmer, Director, Kenora 
’ Fellowship Centre, Kenora, Ont., 
was elected Moderator. 

The Synod Conference, held at 
Lakeside Camp, Gimili, Manitoba 
featured as speakers Dr. John Carr, 
Associate Professor of Church 
Ministries, Candler School of 
Theology and Director of Continu- 
ing Education and Dr. Margaret 
Kennedy, well-known former mis- 
sionary of our church in the Bhil field 
in India. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


“‘The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is still a ‘Mission Church’ if 
one takes into account that the 
Moderator of the 106th General 
Assembly and the Synod Moderator 
were both born in Scotland, while 
the Moderators of the Presbyteries 
of Northern Saskatchewan and 
Assiniboia have come to us from 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) and 
Taiwan,’’ stated retiring Clerk, the 
Rev. Walter A. Donovan, who was 
also host minister, when the 
‘‘smallest synod’’ held its 75th an- 
nual meeting in Bekevar Church, 
Kipling, on October 21 and 22, 
1980. 

The Rev. Neal Mathers of 
Sylvania was elected Moderator, 
and the Rev. Ray Glen of Calvin- 
Goforth, Saskatoon, accepted the 
position of Clerk. 

Following the Tuesday evening 
service, at which Rev. Dr. Alex F. 
MacSween preached, Mr. Michael 
Tarr, treasurer of the Bekevar con- 
gregation, presented Dr. MacSween 
— in his capacity as Secretary of 

Canada Mission Fields of the Board 
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of World Mission, not as Moderator 
of the General Assembly — with the 
final payment on the Manse mort- 
gage, which had been negotiated 
four years ago. 

At the Wednesday evening ser- 
vice, the Rev. John Neilson was in- 
stalled as Superintendent of Missions 
for the Synod of Saskatchewan: the 
Rev. George Malcolm, General 
Secretary of B.W.M., was the guest 
preacher for the occasion, and Dr. 
MacSween, who at one time served 
as Missions Superintendent in the 
Synod of Manitoba and North 
Western Ontario, presented the 
charge to Mr. Neilson. 

Members of Synod took time off 
on Wednesday afternoon to visit 
rural Old Bekevar Church, where 
the original immigrants began their 
settlement with the arrival of five 
families in 1900. 

(Rev.) Walter A. Donovan 


Synod of Alberta 


The 75th meeting of the Synod of 
Alberta took place in First Church, 
Edmonton, from October 21-23. 

Two workshops preceded the 
Synod’s opening: a ‘‘Mission Pro- 
menade’’ that gave an overview of 
the work of the Board of World Mis- 
sion was presented by the Rev. Glen 
Davis, Secretary for Mission Educa- 
tion; and Don Stephens, Director, 
Communication Services, presented 
some of the many new and accessible 
options for congregations wanting to 
improve in the use of modern 
methods of getting the message 
across. Both workshops were well at- 
tended and highly acclaimed. 

The Editor of The Presbyterian 
Record was also a guest of Synod and 
spoke briefly on the task facing our 
magazine as it begins the first year of 
planned self-support. 

The Synod elected as its 
Moderator, the Rev. J. Brown 
Milne, Director of Pastoral Care at 
the Calgary General Hospital. 

Anniversary celebrations are plan- 
ned for the end of the 75th year of the 
Synod’s work, at the 76th meeting of 
Synod in 1981. To mark the occasion 
a scholarship fund of $1,000 is 
available to a student attending a 
University who intends to enter the 
Ministry of The Presbyterian Church 


in Canada. 

Mrs. Darlene Springstein was ap- 
pointed Clerk of Synod, succeeding 
Mrs. Joyce Evans. 


Synod of British Columbia 


The Synod of British Columbia 
met on Vancouver Island, at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Duncan. The Rev. J. 
Barry Forsyth of Knox Church, 
Cranbrook was elected Moderator. 


Rev. J.B. Forsyth 


Guest speaker for the Synod was 
the Rev. Chuck Congram of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Puce, Ont., who led 
three seminars on church growth. 
The Chairman of the Board of World 
Mission, Mrs. Edna Henry addressed 
the court, as did Dr. Goodwill Mac- 
Dougall, Secretary, Church and 
University, also of the Board of 
World Mission. Other visitors from 
church offices who had occasion to 
speak were the Rev. Bert Young, 
General Secretary of the Board of 
Congregational Life, and the Editor 
of The Presbyterian Record. 

The Synod voted to establish the 
position of Chaplain on the campus 
of the Vancouver School of 
Theology. 

The perennial problem of when to 
hold Synod — on a week-end when 
many ministers leave early to return 
to their pulpits, or mid-week, when 
many working elders can’t be pre- 
sent, arose again at this Synod. A 
study will be undertaken into the 
feasibility of holding Synods on 
week-ends one year, mid-week the 
next. 
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CAMEOS 


HIS HONOUR, The Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, The Hon. John 
Black Aird, and Mrs. Aird were honoured guests at a 125th Anniver- 
sary Service in St. Andrew's Hespeler Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., on November 16. Mr. and Mrs. Aird, left, were 
welcomed to the church by the Rev. Wallace Little, minister, and Mr. 
Glenn Ireland, clerk of session. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS were made 
to two of the first three children baptized 
in Zion Church, Willowdale, Alberta dur- 
ing the congregation’s 75th anniversary 
service on July 13, 1980: the recipients, 
Mrs. Mary Rabidou and Mr. Len Reay, 
were photographed following the service. 
Mr. Clarke McMechan, the third person, 
was unable to be present. The anniver- 
sary guest speaker was Rev. Dr. William 
R. Bell of New Westminster, B.C., who 
had served Zion as a student minister 
forty years earlier. The present minister is 
the Rev. Mark McLennan. 
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ST. ANDREW'S Church, Saskatoon, Sask., celebrated its 55th Anni- 
versary with a three-day missions event, October 24-26, 1980. On 
the Friday evening, a number of groups and individuals told the 
story of missions at home and abroad by means of short talks, 
posters, artifacts, and slides. The next day, following a pot-luck 
supper and musical items, Dr. Ron Bremner showed slides of his 
April trip to China, accompanied by an informative commentary. At 
the Sunday morning service, Rev. Dr. Stephen How, through an 
account of his work on the Mistiwasis, Crutwell, and Wahpeten 
reserves (Saskatchewan), challenged the congregation to.a 
renewed interest in mission. The celebration concluded on a high 
note with an evening service and fellowship hour with the Moderator 
of the 106th General Assembly, Rev. Dr. Alex F. MacSween, a former 
member of the congregation. Pictured, left to right, are: Dr. S. How, 
Dr. A. F. MacSween, and Dr. R. A. Davidson, minister of St. Andrew's. 


THE COVENANT and Maranatha congregations of the Christian 
Reformed Church in Woodstock, Ont. lost their church building 
and school in the tornado of August 7, 1979. Knox Presbyterian 
Church opened their doors to them and for fourteen months 
worship services were held at 9:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. as well as 
week-day meetings, while rebuilding took place. Over 1200 
worshippers attended the eleven o'clock service on Sunday, 
November 16, when the two congregations joined with Knox and 
presented a bronze plaque, engraved with words of gratitude, as 
a token of their appreciation. Shown in the photo from left to 
right, are: Rev. William A. Henderson, minister of Knox Church; 
Rev. H. Eshuis of the Maranatha congregation; Mr. Robert 
Sutherland, clerk of session of Knox Church; Rev. Richard Los, 


of the Covenant congregation. Photo credit: Sentinel Review 
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A MEMORIAL WINDOW was dedicated on August 17, 1980 
at St. Paul’s Church, Mission, B.C., to the memory of Mrs. 
Ethel Ogle, an elder, and a member of St. Paul’s for over 70 
years. Pictured at the dedication, from left to right, are: Mr. 
Vic Ogle, who donated the window in memory of his wife; 
daughter, Mrs. Bernice Logan; and Rev. Bob Calder, minister 


of St. Paul’s. Photo credit: Fraser Valley Record 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Hawkesbury, Ont. raised $820 in their 
drive for the Terry Fox Marathon of Hope appeal. The money 
was presented at a supper held in the church hall on 
October 25, 1980. Mr. George Imbeault of the local Cancer 
Society is pictured on the left accepting the cheque from the 
church treasurer, Mr. Sid Perry. Shown in the background, 
from left to right, are: Mrs. Imbeault, Mayor Cayen and Mrs. 
Martin, wife of the minister of St. Paul’s, Rev. Robert Martin. 
Photo credit: The Carillon Newspaper 
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A SOD-TURNING ceremony was held 
on Sunday, October 26, 1980 to initiate 
construction of a Presbyterian-Anglican 
Church Campus in Malvern, Scar- 
borough, Ontario. The building will pro- 
vide separate space for worship for 
Malvern Presbyterian Church and the 
Church of the Nativity, Anglican. Chris- 
tian education and fellowship facilities 
will be shared. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in 
the late spring of this year. The Rev. 
Keith Boyer (left), minister of Malvern 
Presbyterian Church is shown sharing 
the spade with the Venerable Roland 
Hill, Archdeacon of the Diocese of 
Toronto (Anglican). 
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DERSONAIS 


THE REV. FRED WILLIAMSON, -a retired Presbyterian minister, 
celebrated his 100th birthday last November. The congregation of 
Westminster-St. Paul’s Church, Guelph, Ont., marked this special 
birthday at a party following the morning service on November 16. In 
the photograph, Mr. Williamson receives some help in cutting his 
birthday cake from long-time friend Mrs. Jack Watkins: standing, 
from left to right, are: Mr. James Schroeder, M.P., Mr. Harry Worton, 
M.L.A., and Mr. Norman Jary, Mayor of Guelph. 
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ON THE 55th anniversary of Strathcona Church, Edmonton, 
Alta., on October 5, five members whose association dates 
back to the erection of the congregation were duly honoured 
and each presented with a rose bowl by clerk of session Mr. 
Richard Dinwoodie. Shown, from left to right, are: Mrs. Alice 
Easterbrook, Mrs. Eleanor Cooper, Miss Carrie Mcintosh and 
Mrs. Dorothy McCowan. The minister of Strathcona, Rev. lan 
MacSween, is in the background. The fifth original member, 
Mrs. Jessie Anderson, was indisposed and unable to be 
present. 


MR. RICHARD APPLEYARD was honoured by the session and 
congregation of Limehouse Presbyterian Church, Limehouse, Ont. 
during a regular Sunday worship service last November in recogni- 
tion of his twenty-five years as an elder and for his service to the 
congregation. Mr. Appleyard (centre) was presented with a framed 
scroll expressing the congregation's appreciation by clerk of ses- 
sion, Mr. Fred J. Brown (right). The minister of Limehouse Church, 
Rev. Peter Barrow, is pictured on the left. 


REV. DR. JAMES FERGUSON, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Stratford, Ont. for the past twenty years, retired from the active 
ministry last September. At the morning service on Sept. 28, a 
stained glass window was dedicated in Dr. Ferguson’s honour by 
the Rev. Fred Neill, minister of neighbouring Knox Church. Dr. and 
Mrs. Ferguson received many gifts of appreciation at a social hour 
following the service. The Ferguson family are pictured in front of 
the stained glass window: sitting, Lindsey, Leah and Brett Ferguson, 
grandchildren; standing, from left to right, Brenda Ferguson, wife of 
James Ferguson, Jr.; Mrs. Pearl Newell, sister of Dr. Ferguson; 
James Ferguson, Jr.; Dr. James and Mrs. Jeane Ferguson. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP of Toronto, Emmett 
Cardinal Carter, was the preacher at a 
service commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of the ministry of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in 
downtown Toronto. Held on the after- 
noon of November 9, 1980 the service 
was shared by clergy from Anglican, 
Roman Catholic and United Churches, 
all of whom spoke of the good relation- 
ship that had existed between them 
and St. Andrew’s over the past century 
and a half. Rev. Dr. H. Douglas Stewart 
welcomed the visitors, and Dr. W. J. 
Reynolds, chairman of the ses- 
quicentennial committee made a 
presentation to each of the par- 
ticipating clergymen. Photo: His 
Eminence G. Emmett Cardinal Carter, 
right, was welcomed to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto by Rev. Dr. H. Douglas 
Stewart. 


ANNE and BILL Craig of Banff, Alberta 
celebrated their 50th Wedding Anniver- 
sary on September 3, 1980 at a tea for 
family and friends held at St. Paul’s 
Presbyterian Church Hall. St. Paul’s 
church hall was originally the church in 
Banff at the time of their marriage. 


Senator Heath Macquarrie, Chairman 
of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, was in Kelowna and Vernon, B.C. 
recently. He addressed the congregations of 
St. David’s in Kelowna and Knox Church, 
Vernon on the work of the committee and 
the church’s role in today’s international 
scene. 
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THE LONG SERVICE of two elders of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Geraldton, Ont., 
was recognized at a congregational 
luncheon on November 2, 1980, when 
each was presented with a desk set as 
a token of the congregation’s apprecia- 
tion and gratitude. Pictured at the 
presentation, from left to right, are: Mr. 
Lorne Sinclair, elder; Rev. lan A. Gray, 
minister of St. Andrew’s; and Mr. John 


Nelson, elder. 
Photo credit: Geraldton Times-Star 


THE REV. GORDON L. FISH was pre- 
sented with a new Gown and Preaching 
Scarf (Stole) from his congregations of 
St. John and St. David’s, Hamilton, 
Ont., at a ceremony on September 28. 
Pictured at the presentation, from left 
to right, are: Mr. Gillis MacKenzie, clerk 
of session of St. John; Rev. Gordon 
Fish, minister; Mr. John Houston, clerk 
of session of St. David’s Church. 


(continued on next page) 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


1981 
FEBRUARY 11, 12 
Victoria, B.C. 
MARCH 25, 26 
Toronto, Ontario 
APRIL 29, 30 
Halifax, N.S. 


MAY 20, 21 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 

In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
10620 Yonge St., Suite 200 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 3C8 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 


1) Saskatoon CL) Moose Jaw 
CO) Ottawa L) Victoria 
1) Toronto CO) Halifax 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


LJ | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar. 


[_] | enclose the entire $75. 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
PIC eWawane en kee Tels 
Church or Org. 


peERSONals 
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A WELL-KNOWN servant of the Church, Dr. R. J. Berlis, was 
honoured at Knox Church, Guelph, Ontario on October 26, 1980 
by a service of appreciation marking his retirement from the 
ministry. 

The Rev. James Peter Jones, minister at Knox and former 
assistant to Dr. Berlis at the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
Montreal, paid fulsome tribute in a sermon entitled “A 
Much-Loved Minister Friend.” 

Dr. Berlis served congregations in P.E.!., Ontario and 
Minneapolis as a student before becoming assistant to the 
minister at the church to which he was later called — St. Andrew 
and St. Paul. 

He served as chaplain to the Forestry Corps and the Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment of Canada) in the second 
World War. He was wounded and at first was declared “Killed in 
Action ” while on a burial detail, remaining to mark the graves 
while the detail was strafed by enemy air-power. 

Perhaps foremost among many highlights in his ministry was 
the visit of the Queen Mother to St. Andrew and St. Paul’s in 
1962 to present new colours to her regiment. 

For the last seven years, Dr. Berlis has served as assistant to 
the minister at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont. where he will 
continue to worship. 

On the occasion of his formal retirement, friends gathered 


from various centres in Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. Another 
former assistant, the Rev. Stephen Hayes of St. Andrew's, 
Coburg was also present. Dr. Berlis was given tangible 
expressions of esteem: a study desk and chair, and a purse of 


money. 
Dr. Berlis (centre) is pictured seated at his new desk, with his 

two former Assistant Ministers, Rev. James Peter Jones (left) and 

Rev. Stephen Hayes (right). 


a) 


deaths 


FOOTE, REV. DR. ERNEST G. B., a retired 
Presbyterian minister and Chaplain, died 
suddenly at his Ottawa home on Nov. 2, 
1980. 

Born in Barney’s River, N.S., Ernie Foote 
had his early education there, at Stellarton 
High School, and Acadia University. Wolf- 
ville, N.S., where he obtained his B.A. degree 
in 1933. In 1936 he graduated in Theology 
from The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
followed by ordination and induction into 
the pastoral charge of Oxford-Pugwash, 
County of Cumberland, N.S., where he min- 
istered for five years. In early January, 1941 
he entered the Chaplaincy of the Royal Can- 
adian Navy, and following several appoint- 
ments in Canada he went abroad to become 
Command Chaplain (P) Overseas for the 
R.C.N., which appointment he held until the 
war’s end. In late 1945 he was recalled to 
Canada and became Chaplain-of-the-Fleet 
(P). In this capacity, and during the Korean 
conflict, he served on destroyers in the Far 
East: for meritorious and outstanding service 
he was made an Officer of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire. In February, 
1962, he reached the zenith of his profession 
with the appointment to Chaplain-General 
of the Canadian Armed Forces. He retired 
from the Forces in March, 1965. 

Dr. Foote was appointed a member of the 


War Veterans Allowance Board in 1967 and 
retired from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs in 1975. He continued to be actively 
interested in church, community and Armed 
Forces affairs, which included The Senate of 
The Presbyterian College and the Canadian 
Bible Society; St. John Ambulance as a 
member of the Executive Council, Federal 
District, Ottawa, and an officer member of 
the Order of St. John; the Canadian Corps of 
Commissionaires as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council and. the Board of Governors; 
Royal Canadian Legion as Dominion Cha- 
plain; and served as Honorary Chaplain of 
the Naval Officers’ Associations of Canada. 
Latterly, Dr. Foote was Hon. Assistant Min- 
ister at St. Andrew’s Church in Ottawa, Ont. 

A Doctor of Divinity degree was conferred 
on Dr. Foote by The Presbyterian College 
when he was 41 years of age, the youngest 
minister in Canada at that time ever to have 
been awarded an honorary degree by this 
college. His Alma Mater, Acadia University, 
made him a Doctor of Civil Laws in 1962. 

Dr. Foote is survived by his wife, Alyce 
(nee Scott), and one sister, Katherine (Mrs. 
James H. Crouse) of Truro, N.S.,and several 
nieces and nephews. 

BAILEY, WILLIAM H., elder for 38 years and 
member for 70 years of Erskine Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., a trustee, brother of Rev. T. 
M. Bailey of Hamilton, Nov. 30. 

BIRD, MRS. ELMER, 93, long-time member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Dresden, Ont., Sun- 
day school teacher for more than 53 years, 
hon. life member of the W.M.S., member of 
the Ladies Aid, Nov. 4. 


BLACKWOOD, EARL WILLIAM, 71, char- 
ter member of Trinity Church, Amherst 
View, Ont., original treasurer, trustee, and 
representative elder for many years, former 
member of St. John’s Church, Cornwall, 
Oct. 27. 

CAMERON, EWEN, 77, long-time elder of 
River Denys Presbyterian Church, Cape 
Breton, N.S., Dec. 5. 

CARNEGY, MRS. MINA, member of Mac- 
Nab St. Church, Hamilton, Ont., widow of 
Rev. Dr. Charles Carnegy, Nov. 26. 

CHERRY, MISS ISOBEL, 92, member of First 
Church, Regina, Sask., Nov. 30. 

DUTHIE, MRS. IDA, 85, member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hartney, Man., life member of 
W.M.S., Dec. 11. 

ELLEY, CECIL CARL, elder of First Church, 
Chatham, Ont., Sept. 25. 

LITTLE, J. R., 81, elder for 40 years, clerk of 
session for 23 years, and Sunday school 
superintendent of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, Ont., Dec. 8. 

MILTON, ARCHIE, 103, elder for 47 years and 
member for 55 years of Knox Church, St. 
Thomas. Ont., Oct. 30. 

NIXON, NORMAN, elder of Thornhill Presby- 
terian Church, Thornhill, Ont., Dec. 3. 

ROBINSON, HAMILTON E., elder for 53 
years and clerk of session for 35 years of 
Knox Church, Carstairs, Alta., Nov. 17. 

WRIGHT, JOHN M., 69, long-time elder and 
‘former clerk of session of Knox Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., and former clerk of session 
at Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., Nov. 7. 
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CAlENCAR 


ORDINATION 
Chiang, Rev. Jack, Centreville, South Mona- 
ghan Church, Ont. Dec. 7. 


INDUCTION 
Chang, Rev. Sidney, Thunder Bay, First Church, 
Ont., Dec. 10. 


RECOGNITION 
Chiang, Rev. Jack, Centreville/ Millbrook pas- 
toral charge, Ont., Dec. 7. 


INSTALLATION 
Smith, Miss Colleen, Barrie, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., as Director of Christian Edu- 
cation, Sept. 21. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands, 
P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, Box 103, 
Charlottetown, CIA 7K2. 

North Tryon, and South Granville, Knox 
Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Reid, Clyde 
River, R.R. #2, Cornwall, P. E. I, COA 
1HO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow, 
B2H 3G8. 

Upper Musquodoboit pastoral charge, N.S., 
(shared ministry with U. C. C.), Dr. A. E. 
Morrison, 48 Archibald St., Truro, B2N 
4R4. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Finch, St. Luke’s, and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham 
Road, Moose Creek, KOC | WO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St.Elmo, 
Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1 MO. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar, Ont., 
Rev. L. J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencerville, 
KOE 1X0. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ont. Rev. Leo 
Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 
2K8. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, Carleton 
Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Rev. Donald 
H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., Toronto, M4T 
ITS. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Jack 
Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., Belleville, K8N 
4L6. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Rev. 
M.L. Garvin, 17 Cross St., Weston, Ont. 
MON 2B8. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev, Wallace 
1. Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
N3C 2E5S. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Major 
S. D. Self, Box 55, R. R. #1, Kingston K7L 
4Vl. 


(continued on next page) 
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In 1981 


SHARE 


your blessings with the homeless, 
abandoned, dispossessed, needy 


children. 


our project in Africa. 


ABOVE—young friends at the ‘Maple 


Leaf’ Centre, Korea, with Frank 
smith of CCF of Canada. 
RIGHT— it hurts to be abandoned. 


**T was a stranger 


& 2 ONS a 


TOP—food and medicine for refugees at 


Ff 


Whil- 


and you welcomed me!”’ 


You cannot help all of the world’s millions 
of destitute, needy children but we ask 
you to help us assist at least one. We have 
been doing this for over 43 years. Please 
read the important information in the box 
below. 


You will receive a photo and personal 
history of your child, description of the 
Home or Project and address so you can 
correspond. Because you care and share a 
girl or boy will receive new life and 


opportunity. 


Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non- 
is recoonicen and registered in 


political and incorporated. It 


Canada. (No. 0211987-01-13) and al 


countries of operation. 


Our annual audited statement shows total Canadian adminis- 
trative/operational and promotional costs are less than 10% 


of income. 


Sponsors are needed most for Uganda, Kenya, India, Sri Lanka, Carribean 
Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r-=-CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl L) for 
one year in a country of greatest need 0 
or in (Country) 


I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 
full year (] first month [) 


I cannot ‘“‘sponsor’’ a child but want 
to help by giving $ : ’ 
(] Please send me more information. 
Name 

Address sued ie es eee 
Place ep Anant NTE PrOV, 

Postal Codeg errr s je 
Peter G. Harris, National Director 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, eco- 
nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious, Approved by 
the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
13. Annual audits show 
admin. / operational costs 
are less than 10%. 
Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
210,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. 


Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 


P-2-81 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Scarborough, requires an orga- 
nist and choir director, Applicants should 
contact the Rev. C. Townsley, 114 Wayne 
Avenue, Scarborough, Ontario, MIR 1Y7. 
(416) 755-9660. 


SUMMER MISSION VACANCIES 
Huron Feathers Presbyterian Centre re- 
quires two qualified SWIM INSTRUC- 
TORS to work in team with minister and 
two Theological students at Sauble Beach. 
Please write Rev. Brooke Ashfield, 865-2nd 
Ave. West, Owen Sound, Ontario, N4K 
4M6. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments with mis- 
sions abroad, plus training in Bible, lan- 
guage, and culture. This experience will 
change your life. Write CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE CORPS, Dept. PR, Box 56518. 
Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for infor- 
mative booklet. 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SOC- 
IETY of Cornwall and Area invites applica- 
tions for the positions of primary teacher, 
grades 4-6, commencing September 1981. 
Please forward complete resume and 
application to Mrs. Jane Raymer, secretary 
of the Education Committee, 111 Third St. 
W., Coriuwall, Ontario, K6J 2N9. 


WANTED: 
A MINISTER LOOKING FOR AN UN- 
USUAL POSITION 


An opportunity for a young minister to 
spend some time in Australia in an unusual 
Church with a fascinating potential. 


Collins Street Uniting Church, Melbourne 
is in the heart of the city. It is the major 
Church for the Uniting Church (formed of 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists). The position is for an assistant or 
second minister and offers excellent possibili- 
ties and conditions for a person wanting to 
develop a ministry particularly in the areas of 
community and pastoral care and education. 


Information may be obtained from the 
Minister — 

Dr. Francis Macnab, 

100 Collins Street, 
Australia. 


MOVING? 


CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label 
or its code number together 
with your new address. Allow 
six weeks or a month for the 
change to be processed. 


é 


Melbourne, 3000, 
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Havelock, Knox; Norwood, St. Andrew’s; West- 
wood, Francis Andrew’s Ont., Rev. James 
W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia Court, Peterbo- 
rough, K9H 6P6. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont.,Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood Drive, 
#505, Mississauga LSN 2P2. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. D. L. Crocker, 1080 Finch Ave. E., 
Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. P. G. MaclInnes, 32. Bayfield Cres., 
Toronto, M4K 2V4. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.K. 
Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., Toronto, M4V 
1Z3. 

Toronto, Guildwood Community Church (Scar- 
borough), Ont., Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, 
Apt. 315, 10 Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Rexdale and Pine Ridge Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.D. Gordon, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto, M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A Mount Plea- 
sant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/ Napier charge, Ont., Rev. 
R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 1JO. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth, 
St. James Church, Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, 
Box 5, Dorchester, NOL 1G0. 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. Campbell 
Smyth, 56 St. Andrew St., Paris, N3L 2X3. 
Crinan, Argyle and Largie, Duff's Ont., Rev. 
C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount Brydges, 

NOL 1 WO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain Park 
Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond Place, 
Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. Muir, 
Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1J0. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1AO. 

Listowel, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert Van- 
cook, R.R. #1, Listowel, NOG 3A0. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. V.W. Tozer, 
Box 247, St. Marys, NOM 2V0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. Donaghey, 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, N7V 2T5S. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, 363 Dominion St., 
Strathroy, N7G 3G9. 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont. Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, NOG 2R0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Carberry, Knox Church, and Wellwood, Zion 
Church, Man., Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339- 

12th St. Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s Church Sask., 
Dr. R. A. Davidson, 436 Spadina Cres. E., 
Saskatoon, S7K 3G6. 

Regina, First Church, Sask., Rev. Lloyd A. 
Fourney, 1241 Montgomery Street, Moose 
Jaw, S6H 2X4. 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Rev. Walter 
Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, Sask., SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. Milne, 
10 Varmoor Pl. N.W., Calgary, T3A OAI. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R. J. Ritchie, 
Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia 


Abbotsford, Calvin Church, B.C. Rev. Terry 
Hibbert, 915 Porter St., Coquitlam, V3J 
5B9. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South Fraser 
Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V2S 4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant required for work 
in Mission and Christian education in the Synod! 
Synodical of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario. Area Educational Consultants required 
for work in two other areas. Further information 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Presbytery mission worker, Lake of the Woods 
Presbytery, Emphasis -- Christian education, 
Native People. 
For work with Native People in Regina: 
Requirements — training in Christian educa- 
tion, biblical studies, and willingness to take spe- 
cific training for work with Native People. 
Information for the above positions may be 
obtained from the Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C. frontier 
mission in a community with an opportunity for 
a media ministry (radio, television)—. Pastoral 
experience an asset. Willingness to work with the 
media people is a must. For further information 
contact Mission Personnel Secretary, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. K.C. Doka, 14751 Vine 
Ave., White Rock, B.C., V4B 272. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Barrie: 
Rev. Malcolm D. Summers, 
118 Steel Street, 
BARRIE, Ontario, 
L4M 2G2. 


Presbytery of Red Deer: 
Rev. lan Victor, 

Box 248, 

ECKVILLE, Alberta, 
TOM 0X0. 


Presbytery of Peace River: 
Rev. Jim Kitson, 

Box 18, 

BROWNVALE, Alberta, 
TOH OLO. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
101st — First Church, Chatham, Ont., Oct. 26, 
(Rev. Gardiner C. Dalzell). 
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Grabbing at LOVE(y) Straws 


“God loved the world so much that he gave his only Son, that 
everyone who has faith in him may not die but have eternal 
life’ (John 3:16, NEB) 


WE DO not have much time to spend on clarifying our 
definitions now. Semantics does not appeal as a fascinating 
area of study. “What is a Canadian?” is a question that 
invokes so many differing replies that we shy away from 
answering as quickly as we shy away from the implications 
of the question, “What is a Christian?” Our religious up- 
bringing, as well as our historical studies, have so primed us 
with pat answers to both queries that most of us hesitate to 
make any answer varying from the norm. 

Our yearly calendar, with its reminder of the number of 
days left to us in 1981, has been reminding us, in company 
with our newspaper advertising, that it is almost too late to 
buy our annual supply of Valentines. Reminders have been 
arriving at ministers’ desks for weeks telling them that 
“heart” Sunday will this year be observed on the eighth. The 
origin of such customs derives from an early Christian 
martyr. It somehow seems in character with the spirit of our 
times that he should recently have been deprived of his 
“sainthood.” 

Lost to us is both the time and the interest to enquire into 
the quality of such a life of sanctity — a quality very much 
lacking in ourselves, though urgently required by our Lord. 
In our sensual generation it is less interesting to learn that 
the “love” about which Jesus spoke so often had little to do 
with the “love” portrayed on our television screens and in 
most of our romantic novels. The fact that New Testament 
scribes used one distinct word to express sexual emotion is 
lost upon our generation prostrating itself before various 
gods and goddesses. 

An office-bearer in our denomination was recently heard 
off-handedly expressing his opinion that Christianity might 
be neatly summed up “in a nutshell” in the teaching that we 
should love one another. This reminded your writer of a day, 
long ago, when it was difficult to differentiate members of 
the tribe of Gilead from those of Ephraim (Judges 12). The 
most noticeable distinction lay in the fact that in pronounc- 
ing the word, “shibboleth,” Ephraimites could not pro- 
nounce the first “h.” The word thus became a catch-word to 
find them out. It sometimes seems that Christians have 
followed the practice with regard to the word, “love.” 

It is easy for us to remember — much easier “remember- 
ing” than “practising”! Professing Christians are often intent 
upon ducking out from under this demanding requirement 
of our faith. What would we not be ready to surrender at 
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times, rather than practise our Lord’s law of love? Especially 
when its costs are tremendously high — “God...gave his only 
Son... 

We belittle the Christian faith, however, when we suppose 
that there is no more to it. A few years ago, P. T. Forsyth, a 
British theologian, was aware of the increasing emphasis 
being placed upon the love of God. He knew something of 
the injustice done in past years when Christians more often 
commonly thought of God as a great Judge, verging on the 
tyrannical. He knew something of the preaching of “hell fire 
and damnation,” together with the need for more love in our 
personal relationships. However, he suggested that the time 
had come when a new emphasis needed to be made on the 
“holiness of God.” Appreciating the need for love, he never- 
theless could write, “Everything begins and ends in our 
Christian theology with the holiness of God.” 

We may not be sufficiently aware enough today to under- 
stand that there is so much more to Christianity than a mere 
knowledge of the fact that ours is a God of a deeply loving 
nature, loving even to the point of sacrificing his Son. Our 
actions must be more than mere moves to embrace one 
another, though even that might sometimes be welcome. If 
only some modern computer could convert these prosaic 
words into acts of Christian love! We would not need to grab 
at straws! 


PRAYER 


Eternal God, as unchanging in your love and compassion 
toward us as you are unswerving in your justice and truth, 
hear the prayers we make, not only from bended knees but 
from humbled hearts. Again we come acknowledging the 
greatness of your patience and long-suffering, and confess- 
ing our own need of your great mercy. Having received that 
wondrous blessing upon our imperfect lives, we pray for a 
deeper understanding of one another. Help us, who need 
your forgiveness so much ourselves, more readily to forgive 
those whose wrong-doing has sometimes hurt us. Help us 
more faithfully to follow the teaching of him whom we call, 
“I ord,” and more readily to try and follow the example of 
him who was your unspeakable gift to us and to all. We ask 
it in his Name. Amen. 

by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Help Margaret share the burden 


Help The Leprosy Mission Canada meet 
its commitments in the world-wide battle 
against a disabling disease affecting more 
than 1,500,000 people today 


Donations and requests for further 
information may be addressed to: 


Since 1874 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 


67 Yonge Street, Suite 1128 
Toronto, Ontario M5E 1J8 
(416) 364-3736 


Participating in 
1981 
The International Year of the 
Disabled Person 


Charitable Registration #0182493-47-13 


Margaret Stewart, Registered Nurse and 
Deaconess of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Seconded to The Leprosy Mission Canada 1979 


Combining Christian training and commitment with 
medical training 

Bringing the Gospel of Christ and medical knowledge to 
leprosy sufferers in Papua New Guinea 
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SUSAN CONLY 


“Is there anybody there?” said the Traveller 

As he knocked on the moonlit door. 

And he smote upon the door again a second time, 
“Is there anybody there?” he said. 


IN Walter de la Mare’s poem “The Listeners” the traveller 
rides through the moonlight up to the old deserted castle, 
and knocks on the door. Within, a host of phantom spirits 
hear the voice of the traveller and his question. Nobody 
answers. “Is there anybody there?” he asks a second time. 
Still no answer. But they are there. 

It’s a question any one of us can relate to our personal 
prayers, or our reactions every night as we watch the 
national news. 

And most of us do pray; some eloquently, some “know- 
(ing) not how we ought to pray” and many of us, conditi- 
oned as we are to the pushing of buttons and flicking of 
switches for instant response, finding it very difficult to 
understand a God who can but won't jump to our beck and 
call. To some, faith comes hard...and the waiting harder. 
Instead of accepting, we will not wait for the answer, or 
instead, glibly conclude “No, there’s no one there.” 

And every day. as evil seems to prosper and we are 
confronted with deep suffering and hopelessness, the ques- 
tion hovers “Where is God?” — and a doubt persists. 

“There is Nobody there” the nurse in the children’s ward 
said as she watched the painful dying of a little three-year- 
old girl. 

Christ on his cross, cried out in his agony “My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Night after night on the news, we watched the terror and 
suffering of swarms of boat people, crying out to be deli- 
vered from their hell. “There is Nobody there, or if he is, he 
doesnt care.” 

“We prayed...and prayed...and prayed. But he’s dead.” 
Dead at twenty. A warm and generous person, involved in 
his community and and his church. The parents, angry at the 
disease that killed him, and— in the darkest moments — 
angrier at the God who could stand by and allow it to 
happen. “We needed him. Where has God gone?” 

What a terrible piece to try and fit into the jig-saw puzzle 
of life! 

But the great affirmation of the Christian is that there was 
an Easter morn, that he rose, and he lives, and “Yes! There /s 
Somebody there.” Yet isn’t it sad that so many go through 
life never being quite sure that God did raise Christ from the 
grave? Some of us never make it to Easter. The Jesus of 
history walking the dusty roads of Galilee and Judea, “yes”; 


but the Christ of 1981?...“we’re not really sure at all about 
him.” 

It’s the proof that bothers us. We must have conclusive 
evidence before we'll believe. Caught up in this preoccupa- 
tion with testing and the fuss and fury of our own self- 
concern, we thump away at heaven’s gates with our “gimme 
prayers” with such holy zeal, ever reminding God of the 
tender loving care that we so justly deserve. He is our loving 
Father, after all. The Book says so. And right in character, 
we end up concluding with a shrug “Naw! there’s no one 
there 

Surely we must have lost the focus of the Gospel entirely. 
This can’t be our raison d'etre. For the Book says something 
else, too, “Ye are my witnesses, that lam God.” Anda rabbi. 
the late Abraham Heschel. in interpretation says “If there 
are no witnesses, there is no God.” God needs you and me 


just as much as we need him. God’s reality for us depends on 


what we do when we hear /is “Is there anybody there?” 

The hope of our ever meeting him pivots on this: not 
prattling about creeds and doctrines in our own little space. 
but opening our arms to the suffering of God in the life of the 
world. 

Therein lies the proof — and the great paradox. God's 
reality for us depends entirely on how we witness to him. 
There is no other way. First we witness, ‘en we find him and 
are found by him. 

Throughout history God has asked “Is there anybody 
there?” Kagawa walking among the rats and the open sewers 
in the streets of Japan, Mother Teresa in India, and Doreen 
Wicks “The Worm Lady” of Haiti, all heard the Voice amid 
the horror and revulsion. They answered. And there, in the 
most incredibly awful situations, they found their God — 
and were found and empowered by him. There was Pasteur 
the scientist, Grenfell the missionary, and thousands more, 
who in their time heard the question and responded, “Yes, 
Lord.” 

And then there was Pilate. “lam not responsible” — and 
the splash of the water as he washed away his soul. 

How about 1981? And how about you and me? 

How often has he knocked on our consciences, or shouted 
in desperation to us from the TV screen “Is there anybody 
there?” and we haven't heard, or having heard, flicked to a 
pleasanter channel by way of answer. Neatly shifting respon- 
sibility — “Don’t talk to me about a loving God when he can 
let things like that go on in the world” we sit on our hands, 
casual and detached, and wonder “Where is God anyway?” 

There was a Sunday, not many months ago, when a 
minister held up a page from a recent issue of the National 
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Geographic. He wasn’t pleading for money, he wasn’t con- 
demning anyone. He was simply sharing his agony at “man’s 
inhumanity to man.” You, too may have seen the picture, or 
one like it, a photograph of an emaciated human skeleton 
that was a child. 

How did the congregation handle the shriek that came 
through from the Third World on that one? With horror 
and revulsion and a sickness of the soul - some of us, that is. 
One man summed up his involvement quite tersely, leaving 
no room for doubt, “There are those of us who do know that 
these people bring a lot of this on themselves.” You could 
almost hear the splash of the water. 

And at the church door, a smartly coiffured matron 
greeted her minister with “Well, Reverend, you certainly 
managed to ruin my worship. Do we have to see that kind of 
stuff in church, too?” 

And so we proceeded out into the lovely Sunday sun- 
shine, got into our air-conditioned cars and drove home to 
Sunday dinner. 

It doesn’t help to self-righteously condemn those who 
can’t see outside themselves. We are all guilty at times. Such 
soul-biting aloneness is the tragedy, for we never live our 
lives in isolation. Even a hermit can’t quite manage that. We 
belong to the human family, whether we like it or not. Each 
member of that family suffers because of the sins of every 
other member. Think of those who suffer when oppression 
and want flare up into war. Think of that emaciated 
skeleton-child who starves because we have never learned 
the proper process of distribution. Such suffering is the cost 
to Christ of our failure to answer his “Is there anybody 
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there?” 

Such desolation of the spirit to live in these days of TV, 
radio and world-wide headlines as disaster piles upon disas- 
ter! The mountain of misery overwhelms us and we feel 
operationally powerless to make any difference to the agony 
in Chile, South Africa or South East Asia. 

Does my feeble “Yes, Lord, here am I” make any differ- 
ence? How can I possibly touch any of this effectively? 

Though God is not asking that we take on the tragedies of 
the whole world, it is well to remember when his Voice cries 
out in agony from the TV screen that the patterns of injus- 
tice shaping the Third World are the same patterns that 
operate in our own communities. 

God is asking “Is there anybody there” each time we hear 
the wails of the neglected child next door, each time we see 
discrimination and abuse aimed at the East Indian on our 
street. Each time another huge, corporate chain moves into 
our neighbourhood, we are usually so eager and so busy 
jumping on the bandwagon of the slick and the powerful 
that we never even hear the anguish as more “little people’s” 
life work is scrunched out of existence. 

Certainly there is something we can do every day of our 
lives. We are the only witnesses God has. When we hear the 
Voice crying out from the TV, the pulpit, or the neighbour 
next door — answer! And that is where God meets us, at the 
moment when we decide. 

“Behold I send you forth.” And it will be given to us to 


(continued on page 17) 


editorial 


Remembering Melanie 


MELANIE had just turned three when 
her parents brought her for the first 
time to worship with our congregation. 
The small family was part of the con- 
tinuous stream of those who came to 
work for a while on the ice-cold rim of 
the world, but unlike most, they were 
determined to put down whatever 
roots they could in the permafrost 
before the time came for their inevita- 
ble departure. 

The congregation itself was, rela- 
tively speaking, as small as the little 
girl, but far less fragile, having estab- 
lished itself as a caring, active com- 
munity that offered more than its share 
of light in the land of long nights. The 
very transience of the town’s popula- 
tion had worked over the years to 
erode many of the cautious defences 
that people, (and perhaps particularly 
Presbyterians), erect to hold newco- 
mers off until they are “sure of them.” 
There simply wasn’t time for social 
fencing. It wasn’t left to the minister to 
make strangers welcome. Indeed it 
would have taken more effort nor to be 
absorbed into the life of that church, to 
make friends there, than it would to 
break into the line-up in many a more 
southerly congregation. 


Misplaced anxiety 


Accordingly, we were all anxious 
that mother, father and daughter feel a 
part of us. Particularly because the lit- 
tle girl was obviously retarded men- 
tally. The lidded eyes, that vagueness 
of expression that gave the unsettling 
impression of something left unfin- 
ished, unformed, not yet “set”... 
were unmistakable. And this wasn’t a 
borderline case...Down’s Syndrome 
or marginal handicap. 

What could we do for them, for 


Melanie? How could we help the par- 
ents, be a support? What more could 
we offer than sympathy? 

Is that not the usual reaction? It 
never occurred to me, nor, I suspect, to 
many others, that Melanie, and her 
parents might end up doing something 
for us. 

As I got to know the family better I 
learned that this, their first child, 
entered the world with her terrible 
handicap because of congenital factors 
totally unknown to her parents until 
her arrival. The doctor had, at her 
birth, delivered himself of the opinion 
that she would never so much as sit up 
and since she was likely to be yes, a 
“vegetable” (lovely term) she had best 
be left in an institution. The doctor, 
(perhaps, and to be fair, because he had 
so seldom seen it), did not reckon on 
the strength of love. 


Necessary strength 


Strength her mother and father had. 
Strength to withstand the pain in 
strangers’ faces as they took in the little 
body in the stroller, as they looked into 
the eyes that looked back, seeing they 
knew not what, from deep within the 
hood of her snow-suit. Then the wince, 
the hasty look elsewhere, or the slow 
dissolve into pity. Strength they had to 
laugh at the parents who seemed 
almost in a hurry to edge their own 
children away, as if in fear that Melan- 
ie’s affliction was contagious, or that 
they were about to be embarrassed by 
some blunt question springing from 
the curiosity of their own normal off- 
spring. Strength they had to work 
many a midnight shift when the little 
girl’s lungs congested and cough after 
cough wracked her tiny frame. Strength 
and patience to persist and persist in 


reaching out to her in love — going 
over and over the simplest things with 
a determination to love their daughter 
and to let HER know. 


Special lessons 


Lesson one for this writer. Sentimen- 
tality, that most subtle and pernicious 
enemy of our faith, had no part in these 
exchanges. Tough love, unyielding, 
without illusion, false optimism, or 
inflated expectations drove them on. 

What wilful blindness there is in us 
when we sugar-coat even our tragedies 
with the cloying syrup of sentiment! 
We would shudder at understanding 
fully what we so easily mouth. God 
loves us too, as we are, with a deter- 
mined love that looks at a creation 
marred — not by his hand — and full 
in the face of his creatures — so wil- 
fully given to exploring new and novel 
ways to disfigure his image, to render 
themselves as hideous before him as 
possible. The wonder of it all is that he 
continues and continues to look upon 
us in love. It is not surprising that in the 
least of these...in one such as 
Melanie, labouring under innocent 
affliction, that his love becomes visible 
for those who can see at all. 

And so I come to a second lesson, 
and probably the most important one, 
I who wanted to give. ..had I not the 
requisite degrees, the vocation pro- 
cessed decently and in order?...1 
learned to receive from Melanie. For 
strength and courage were not the por- 
tion of her parents alone. The little girl 
who could never sit up, did. Not only 
that, when her family was preparing to 
leave our community she was pulling 
herself along, erect, ona set of specially 
built parallel bars. Only God knows 
what courage, what resolve it took, 
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what resources were mustered from 
deep within the dimly lit mind, to bal- 
ance on two frail, little arms along the 
few feet of her living-room journey. 
Much more than this, I saw her smile. 
Smile back at the warmth of love that 
surrounded her. Respond. Touch and 
be touched. When the antiseptic north- 
ern light sliced silent and clear through 
winter windows, catching the wisps of 
brown hair at the base of her neck as 
she played with her toys on the carpet, 
it was sometimes possible to forget for 
a moment that she wasn’t an ordinary 
child. But Melanie wasn’t normal... 
she was special. 

Melanie left this world in a hospital 
bed. She was fighting yet another bat- 
tle with severe congestion in her lungs, 
complicated by septicaemia. Those 
attending her removed her oxygen tent 
in order to take another series of blood 
samples, to conduct some more tests. 
She of strong heart could not expect 
much of tiny, belaboured lungs — not 
without the assistance of a respirator. 
The tests took too long. She was not 
much more than five years old. 

Her parents have since adopted 
children and enjoy the more common 
stresses and joys of family life. But 
Melanie’s story is not over, for them or 
for me. 


Grace to the lowly 


As a Christian, I look forward toa 
re-union with Melanie: not the brave 
but burdened little girl that I knew, but 
a Melanie with all the potential and 
uniqueness she was meant to have, 
fully revealed in the glory and perfec- 
tion of Heaven. 

And, in the here and now, on my 
black and scornful days, I link her with 
a verse from Proverbs: “Surely he 
scorneth the scorners: but grace he 
giveth to the lowly.” 

She lingers in the memory of those 
who knew her as an undeniable witness 
to the strength of love. For me, she 
lives forever as a reproof to those occa- 
sions when human beings are catego- 
rized as to their (God help us) 
“usefulness.” 

Wanderers in this world, we are all 
of us maimed, many in worse ways 


than Melanie. ‘ 
JRD 
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Burnham’s 
tainted victory 


by 
Heather Johnston 


IN MID-DECEMBER, 1980 I found 
myself a participant in an unfolding 
drama as part of an International 
Team assembled to observe the Gen- 
eral Elections of the only English- 
speaking country in South America: 
Guyana, over the years a country well 
known to Canadian Presbyterians. 

The elections, two years overdue, cli- 
maxed a period of mounting political 
tension and violence witnessed by 
many groups and individuals we met 
prior to the election. The Government 
of President Forbes Burnham refused 
recognition of or assistance to our ten- 
member team. However, I was able to 
accompany Opposition Leader Ched- 
die Jagan — of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party (PPP) — on voting day ona 
tour of polling stations in Georgetown 
and surrounding sugar-cane areas. I 
witnessed a devastating erosion of the 
basic right to vote for those opposing 
Comrade Burnham’s People’s National 
Congress (PNC), and what amounted 
to a military hijack of ballot boxes 
after voting closed. 


Corruption and courage 


I have lists of names of anti- 
Burnham voters who were disenfran- 
chised due to 

a) deletion of name on final voters 
list; 

b) abuse of proxy vote; 

c) abuse of postal vote; 


d) minor technical or clerical errors; 

e) falsification of vital statistics 
(“they say me done dead”). 

1 took home with me three overrid- 
ing impressions: 
1) The deep-seated fear and ensuing 
defeatist attitude of so many Guyanese 
people, and yet the tremendous hope 
engendered by our presence there. 
2) My genuine respect for the role of 
the major Christian churches and the 
Guyana Council of Churches as they 
align themselves with those who strug- 
gle for human rights — and in that solid- 
arity find themselves in the company of 
some “strange bedfellows.” Anglican 
Bishop Randolph George, President 
of the Guyana Human Rights Associa- 
tion (our hosts in Guyana), a constant 
presence in our midst, is well known 
for his courageous stand. Dr. Dale Bis- 
nauth, Moderator of the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church and _ Vice- 
Chairman of the Guyana Council of 
Churches is aware of spies taping his 
services and fears the victimization of 
his children due to his outspoken criti- 
cism of the situation. 
3) My deep admiration for the women 
of Guyana, their commitment, their 
articulateness and their courage. Last 
August they formed a “Women 
Against Terror” group to publicize the 
mounting use of violence against child- 
ren, arbitrary searches, brutalization 
and arrests. Women of the three major 


Atlantic Ocean 


religions — Christianity, Hinduism 
and Islam — work closely together in 
this. 


A tainted victory was won by the 
PNC on December 1I5, and the worst 
fears of the Guyanese people with 
regard to the violation of the electoral 
process have been confirmed.. Presi- 
dent Burnham lives to fight another 
day. But how long can he outrun his- 
tory? Strong-armed rulers of Central 
America, sO numerous twenty years 
ago, have now become an endangered 
species and Mr. Burnham might do 
well to remember that. 

People in Guyana pleaded with me 
to share their hopes and aspirations, 
their fears and frustrations, their pride 
and their shame. Having grown up in 
Nazi-Germany, their plea was espe- 
cially poignant to me. 


MRS. JOHNSTON is president of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches and a member of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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The voice 
of dissent 


by 
Geoffrey Johnston 


MOST OF what we hear about energy 
in Canada is misleading. It assumes the 
very thing that should be questioned. 

The current energy debate takes for 
granted that the crux of the problem is 
supply, the provision of more, but 
more expensive, non-renewable fuels. 
The industry, the provinces and 
Ottawa can argue violently over the 
details because they all agree on the 
fundamentals. As we run out of handy 
pools of light crude and convenient 
waterfalls we move on to heavy oils, to 
tar sands, to natural gas, to uranium, 
to remote sources in the Beaufort Sea 
and under the Grand Banks. All these 
ventures require large amounts of capi- 
tal and sophisticated, centralized 
organizations. Apart from hydro, all 
of them deal in non-renewable re- 
sources. 

The experts say we have no choice. 
We can follow their advice or freeze in 
the dark. 

But there are dissenting voices. 
There are those who say the price is too 
high. 

1. The price is too high because 
schemes of the size proposed will 
further the concentration of power in 
the energy business. If companies do 
not merge they will form consortia, as 
in the Syncrude case. Consequently the 
energy future of this country will fall 
even more into the hands of a relatively 
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Canada has a very different history than the United States. Nowhere ts 
this more evident than in the relation of Church and State. The American 
constitutional prohibition of “an establishment of religion” has been 
construed to mean anabsolute separation of Church and State. Canada, on 
the other hand, shares the British tradition, and while no Church is estab- 
lished, the Church is recognized as having an appropriate place in many 
aspects of the nation’s life. 

Recently a committee report at Queen’s University urged retention of 
religious observances at graduations. These presently include an invoca- 
tion, the Lord’s Prayer, ahymnand the benediction. Surprisingly, the Dean 
of Theology favoured deletion of the religious parts of the ceremony. Of the 
Lord’s Prayer, he said: “It is in no sense a universal prayer. 1am quite in 
favour of removing it from convocations. It does not acknowledge our 
pluralistic situation.” 

The same controversy recently flared up at “Social Arts Polytechnic,” 
known popularly as “SAP” University. A committee was given the task of 
revising the programme of the convocation. 

At the outset the Dean of Theology moved ‘That religious observances of 
any kind be avoided like the plague.’ “Students are very tender creatures,” 
he said, “you have no idea the damage a hymn or a prayer might cause. fi 

The Head of the Physics Department then moved. ‘That any references 
to the laws of physics or physical phenomena be removed from the pro- 
gramme.’ He recognized that such references were unlikely, but he did wish 
to display the same liberality of spirit toward his own discipline as the Dean 
of Theology had displayed toward his. 

The meeting then considered the singing of ‘O Canada’. The Professor of 
Canadian History expressed the view that since separatism was on the rise 
and many of the students came from regions harbouring such sympathies, 
it would be inappropriate to sing the national anthem. For the same 
reasons he also objected to singing such regional anthems as ‘God bless 
Alberta’ or ‘God help the Maritimes’. 

The Professor of Rhetoric was then pleased to move that there be no 
convocation speaker. He put his view very bluntly. “The students have had 
people blab at them for four years. There’s far too much talk around this 
place anyway.” 

The Dean of the Music Department then moved ‘That there be no music 
whatever at the ceremony.’ “Ours is a pluralistic society,” he said. “Some 
people like music, many hate it. We music lovers have to see how offensive 
it is to force our taste on other people.” 

The Dean of Medicine, catching the spirit of the meeting, then moved, 
‘That the customary arrangements for emergency first-aid be dispensed 
with at all future convocations.’ 

By this time the only parts of the programme remaining were the call to 
order and the granting of degrees. The Dean of Law therefore moved ‘That 
the meeting not be called to order.’ “There is too much emphasis on ‘order’ 
in our society,” he said. “Such regimentation means the stifling of individ- 
ual creativity. If we don’t watch out we will become a society of drones.” 

All of the above motions carried. The President, a very precise man, then 
suggested the following motion: 

‘That the convocation ceremony be abolished and that the students, if 

any, receive their degrees, if any, by mail, if any.’ Agreed 
The meeting concluded without prayer at 5:00 p.m. 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Signals 
from Poland 


AT THE TIME of this writing the Soviet Union had not yet 
intervened to crush Poland’s movement toward a freer, 
more open society. The absence of early Russian action 
cannot be taken as a symbol of peaceful intentions by 
Moscow. It is more likely that the Soviet leadership has 
weighed its options carefully and decided that any overt 
attempt to crush the Poles would turn into a long and bitter 
fight, with perhaps the majority of the Polish army turning 
against the Russians. An intervention into Poland would 
also mean a further extension of the Soviet military appara- 
tus which is already bogged down in an unexpectedly tough 
struggle in Afghanistan. 

It is ironic that the Poles probably have the rugged Af- 
ghans to thank for saving them from an early sting of the 
Russian claw. But the Poles have also demonstrated a stead- 
fast determination to hold to their plans for free trade 
unions in the face of taunts and threats by both the Commu- 
nist leadership in Poland and the men in Moscow’s Kremlin. 
The full magnitude of the Polish story is yet to be measured: 
but when historians are picking through the bones of 20th 
century communism the events of 1980-81 in Poland may 
well be considered a milestone. 

It will be seen as either the time when the basic premise of 
communism was tested and found wanting, or when the 
autocratic, bureaucratic, leaderships of the Communist 
societies were finally forced to adopt a more conciliatory 
approach for the needs of their peoples instead of blowing 
away every imagined threat with the barrel of a gun. 

The remarkable Lech Walesa has struck right to the core 
of Communist theory. He has challenged the reality of the 
principle of “the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Through 
his own actions, and the stance of the independent Solidar- 
ity union, it has been made clear that the basis of commu- 
nism is a sham: that the workers are not in charge, and that 
those who toil under Western capitalism are much better off 
than their brothers and sisters in the so-called “workers” 
paradise.” It is an incredibly courageous act, and Walesa 
has been assured a measure of protection as a result of the 
international publicity that has surrounded his every move. 
It’s certain his life would have been in jeopardy had his 
profile not been drawn large on the world stage. Even 
though Walesa and his colleagues have indicated that they 
do not reject the Communist system, that rather they are 


only trying to make it work better, the Kremlin’s man and 
their Polish acolytes are painfully aware that the seeds of 
genuine revolution in their system rest in the Polish workers’ 
demands. Says Seweryn Bialer, head of Columbia Universi- 
ty’s Research Institute on International Change: “Previous 
challenges to Soviet control have come from above, from 
the leaders of satellite nations. The Polish challenge comes 
from below, from the workers, the only class of which the 
Soviet Union is afraid.” 

The mumblings from Moscow regarding the situation in 
Poland have included the expected attacks on the intentions 
of the West. According to the Soviet leadership, “imperialist 
and reactionary circles” have been conducting “subversive 
activities against socialist Poland.” It seems that the imme- 
diate plan of Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev is to get 
back some of the initiative from the Solidarity union and its 
leadership. Ideally, this would be a peaceful process. But, if 
the Polish politburo felt the need for Soviet military back- 
ing, then, under “the principles of socialist international- 
ism,” otherwise known as the Brezhnev doctrine, the tanks 
would roll. Indeed, if the Soviet Union felt it was time to 
intervene, it could, in the end, overrule the Polish politburo 
and find a handful of Quislings to justify intervention. 

The world would be truly shocked and disgusted at such a 
move, but then, international opinion has never stopped the 
Soviets before. There would be hard words and sabre rat- 
tling from NATO and the rest of the Western bloc, but it’s 
likely that the only. real victim of such an exercise, apart 
from Poland itself, would be the concept of détente. The 
Russians would be pushed into a corner, spat upon, and 
isolated. Certainly the danger of international confrontation 
somewhere down the road, even the threat of nuclear war, 
would be greatly heightened. It’s to be hoped such a grim 
scenario can be avoided as we wait, and watch, the signals 
from Poland. 
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Swatting GAT T-Fly 


GATT-Fly publications are sup- 
ported financially, and to some degree, 
morally by the Presbyterian Church. 
The primary objective of these publica- 
tions is to encourage global economic 
justice. 

In my view, GATT-Fly supports a 
number of extreme “left” political posi- 
tions, and often acts as a clearing house 
for largely undigested and unproven 
ideas. The publications imply, ona reg- 
ular basis, that multi-nationals (1 work 
for a small one) are inevitably syn- 
onymous with the Devil. 

The primary objective of GATT-Fly 
is first-class. I, however, believe the 
Presbyterian Church should not sup- 
port them financially, given their lack 
of objectivity. 

Archie Mc Lean, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


An appalling 
omission 


The decision to exclude references to 
God and the family from the Constitu- 
tion appalls the Jewish and Christian 
people of all stripes. We find it hard to 
believe that our government would 
dare build our new Constitution with- 
out entrenching the basic ten rules that 
our Creator, God, gave to us. They are 
the very life blood of our nation and a 
great unifying force of the past. 

To think that our government wants 
a “God-less” Constitution like those of 


communism, socialism and facism is a 
real shock to everyone. Further, “God- 
less” Constitutions built on entrenched 
group rights and individual minority 
rights have a history of anarchy and 
revolution and in our century have 
been responsible for two world wars 
and could precipitate a third war by 
1990. They are not ways of peace. 

We, in Canada, have enjoyed free- 
dom and a great measure of peace in 
our history because we have had the 
good sense to obey God and his ten 
basic rules of life. We have always 
found that human demands and rights 
have a way of being solved quickly 
when divine laws, love and help pre- 
vailed among our leaders. 

To build a newConstitution for Can- 
ada by entrenching even basic human 
rights but ignoring God and his rules is 
a very dangerous road to travel. There- 
fore, I plead not to entrench any rights 
until God and his rules are given 
priority. 

| plead that we make Canada a 
nation under God, where freedom 
rules, and not a totalitarian state under 
men without God, where anarchy and 
slavery exist. 

(Rev.) J. Leonard Self, 
Westminster Church, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Information on 
“Boat People” 


Many Canadians have assisted 
“Boat People” and other refugees from 
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Southeast Asia to settle and make a 
home here in recent years. I’m gather- 
ing material for a book which will des- 
cribe some of these encounters and the 
refugees’ experiences in Canada. I 
would like it to be a reasonably objec- 
tive book rather than one filled with 
easy platitudes. In view of the warm 
welcome given to the refugees, that 
would be too easy indeed. 

I’m interested in everything that 
happened from the time people started 
organizing to help Boat People 
through to the present: what they did, 
why they did it, and how it has turned 
out for everyone concerned. This is a 
large topic. | wonder if your readers 
can help me with observations and 
anecdotes about their own involve- 
ment or about occurrences within their 
communities or church groups. [| will 
be grateful for any material they send 
me (including, for example, diaries, 
newsletters, even sermons) relating to 
this grand and unusual phenomenon. 

My address is 4 Stonehouse Cres- 
cent, Toronto, Ontario, M6J 1T5. 
Please be assured that all personal 
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Learning 


SUSAN BAILEY 


L-ARCHE began with Jean Vanier, son of Pauline and the 
late Governor General of Canada, Georges Vanier. After 
having left a career in the Canadian Navy to pursue theolog- 
ical studies and work in Christian community, Jean became 
convinced that he was called to form community with the 
poor, those whom society rejects. Through his friend, Father 
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from 
Arche 


Thomas Phillipps, a Dominican priest then chaplain of the 
institution for the mentally handicapped in Trosly, France, 
Jean came to the village of Trosly in 1964. He bought a small 
house in the village and moved in with two handicapped 
men, and in so doing committed himself to forming com- 
munity with them, a community inspired by the Beatitudes 
and the spirit of the Gospel. 

Later, the “initial vision of Arche” was expressed in its 
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Charter in this way: 


We believe that each person, whether handicapped or not, has a 
unique and mysterious value. The handicapped person is a 
complete human being and as such he has the rights of every 
man: the right to life, to care, to education and to work. 


We also believe that a person who has been wounded in his 
capacity for autonomy and in his mind is capable of great love, 
which can be called forth by the Spirit of God. We believe that 
' God loves him in a special way because of his very weakness. 


...The world of suffering and the number of mentally handi- 
capped people rejected, denied work, or shut up in psychiatric 
hospitals causes deep anxiety. But this anxiety must not para- 
lyze us. It should incite us to work for the rejected by creating 
communities of peace and to do all we can to encourage our 
society to develop a greater sense of justice and brotherly 
concern for all men. 


L’Arche’s growth has not stopped in the sixteen years since 
its beginning: the original community has grown to almost 
four hundred people, and there are homes now in many 
countries all over the world. The essential is everywhere the 
same — forming community with the handicapped, and the 
life together in each small home forms the heart of the 
community’s inspiration. 

Each home brings together people from very different 
backgrounds: men and women, many of whom have spent 
their lives in psychiatric hospitals, with a wide variety of 
handicaps but all suffering from a kind of misunderstanding 
or rejection by family or society. These people live with 
“assistants,” people who have chosen to come to l’Arche for 
varied lengths of time and from varied backgrounds. Some 
come for three months, some two years, five years, or for 
life; many come from far away: Belgium, Germany, Spain, 
England, Canada, the States, Japan, Denmark. Some have 
professional training, others don’t; some come seeking 
Christian community and discover the handicapped, others 
come to live with the handicapped and discover the Chris- 
tian faith at the heart of the community. 

Although I’Arche is also a professional centre with mosaic 
and pottery workshops and garden crews, the heart of the 
community is in each home, nota place of professionals and 
clients, but a family, a place of sharing, of life and hope. 
While the need for professional competence is recognized 
and its skills called for in a growing number of doctors, 
therapists, and technicians, the initial and essential impetus 
of l’Arche is relational: to create with people in need a 
network of relationships which will support them and call 
them to growth. This finds expression in the function of the 
team of assistants at work and in the home, which is to work 
together to further the growth of each individual in self- 
expression, responsibility and maturity. The decisions taken 
among the team of assistants — based on a continuing 
pedagogy for each person — are lived out in all the small, 
practical details of daily life, so that in the home the needs of 
each person would structure all activities, for example in the 
organization of meals and distribution of responsibilities. 
Each moment of life together is seen as an opportunity to 
help the others to further growth. 

This intense life together is centred around prayer and the 
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Eucharist. Much of the community comes to the chapel for 
Mass at the end of the afternoon each day, where they hear 
the Good News from Father Thomas and find communion 
in Jesus. In each house, the evening ends in prayer, followed 
by the prayer of l’Arche: 


Lord, bless us through the hand of your poor, 
Lord, smile on us in the regard of your poor, 
Lord, receive us one day in the happy company of your poor. 


This touches the discovery which struck me most at l’Arche, 
what I felt, in my short year there, to be the message Arche 
has for the world, an echo of the message of Jesus. Not only 
do the poor teach us about God, but they bring us to God; it 
is through poverty — in the sense of the Beatitudes — that 
we come to God and so closer to each other. This discovery 
can be summed up in two words: poverty and unity. 

When Jesus says, “Blessed are the poor in spirit” he refers 
not to all those who are poor, for we are all without excep- 
tion — we all receive life as a gift from God and can call 
nothing our own — but he calls those blessed who recognize 
their poverty and accept it. They know that all they have, 
spiritually, intellectually, emotionally and materially, isa gift 
of God, and accept the necessity to come to God in this state 
of dependence and weakness, to trust him as the source of 
their life. This realization of our utter dependence on God 
leads to an attitude of acceptance and abandon — the only 
condition enabling God to give himself to us. 


The Gift of the Handicapped 


The tremendous gift of l’ Arche to many in our society is to 
show them the poverty which is blessed, which can receive 
the kingdom of God. This is the gift of the handicapped. The 
handicapped person, like the child or anyone ina position of 
dependence, in his lack of power can show us the greater 
power of acceptance. Poor in terms of the faculties of the 
intelligence, the powers of autonomy, of logic and organiza- 
tion, he is blessed with qualities which require openness: 
simplicity and welcome, the joy of living, spontaneity and 
pardon. 

Those who are called handicapped are often the quickest 
to forgive, to accept another and smile, to be open, and to 
give themselves just as they are. For example, when three of 


_ the men in our house participated in the Olympic Games for 


the handicapped after having practised all year with others 
in the community, two of them won medals. But to me the 
real winner was Jean-Jacques, who lost in his event, but 
showed more joy in the victories of his friends than they did 
themselves, even more than the assistants who were trying to 
encourage them! Then there’s Jean-Pierre, so open and 
transparent that he had to express all the emotions he 
experienced, simply and matter-of-factly, without the com- 
plications and self-importance of most of us who think 
about these things too much. So full of energy that he often 
didn’t co-operate with group activities, after every clash he 
wanted to sit down and discuss it, straighten things out, 
make peace. After a particularly strong disagreement with 
Steve, an assistant, Jean-Pierre characteristically came first 
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(continued from previous page) 


to ask pardon of Steve. Later Steve confessed that he, unlike 
Jean-Pierre, had kept his resentment and anger, and was 
overwhelmed by Jean-Pierre’s simplicity and openness. 

The handicapped can show us the poverty that teaches us 
the nature of love. We can never reach communion with 
others by our riches, of whatever sort, but only through the 
giving of our own selves. Living with someone who can’t 
communicate through words, or on the intellectual or cultu- 
ral levels we are used to, we see thatin a relationship he 
doesn’t call for our intellect, which would only make the gap 
between us wider; he calls for the essential, the giving of 
ourselves, our attention, time, energy, simply our presence, 
on his own level. All our human powers and possessions, 
however good in themselves, can be a barrier to love, 
because love seeks to identify itself with the beloved and so 
wants to share everything with him. 

This basic willingness to give ourselves is difficult, for it is 
too poor a gift in our own eyes. We like to think we have 
much more attractive things to offer: our abilities, achieve- 
ments, what we see as our gifts or “good points.” The 
handicapped can show us that the essential in a relationship 
of love is not our strength to shine above others, but our 
presence and love to serve and support them. They show us 
that God’s love is always unmerited and free: God doesn’t 
want our achievements, things we can do for him, but our 
very selves in all our emptiness and poorness; our recogni- 
tion that we are poor without him so that he can give us 
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everything and be everything to us. 

Jesus gives us the example of a child as a model af what 
our relationship with the Father in heaven should be: 

.“unless you turn and become like children, you will never - 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 18:3). This is recogni- 
tion of our poverty which opens us to God’s love. “His 
poverty itself,” ’Arche claims, “opens the mentally handi- 
capped to the Word of Christ. The rich man has need of no 
one. The poor has nothing to defend, the spiritual life is his 
unique treasure and his simplicity brings him closer to God. 
The privileged child of the Father, the handicapped often 
knows how to speak to him better than we do.” (Translated 
from, Don Bosco, Aujourd’hui, p. 24). 

A journalist writes of the handicapped at l’Arche that they 
“live intensely from God”: that, as they know the tenderness 
of God from experience, they can unveil it for us. “They live 
the first beatitude and, in them, the Kingdom of God is 
present.” (Translated from G. Durieux, in Don Bosco, 
Aujourd’hui, p. 24). 

Our poverty, when offered to God, leads to unity. Its 
recognition is necessary if there is to be unity among people, 
whether among individuals or groups. Something I thought 
about a great deal at Trosly, being a Protestant in a mainly 
Catholic community, was unity between the churches, and I 
became convinced that the poverty of spirit of the Beatitudes 
is the only real way to unity of any kind. 


Breaking down barriers 


Could it be that recognizing our poverty means accepting 
our inability to love? When we don’t choose the people with 
whom we live, as in community, we discover our inability 
truly to listen to the other. Faced with differences, misunder- 
standings, or what we feel to be unreasonable demands, we 
have a choice: to hold on to our ideas of ourselves, our ways 
of doing things, our egos which separate us from others, or 
to let go of ourselves, forgetting self for the sake of the other, 
sometimes on a level which costs much. The necessity of this 
kind of self-sacrifice for the sake of unity reminds us of our 
poorness and littleness before God. We only exist meaning- 
fully in relation to something beyond ourselves, and our 
“riches” of culture, personality, and values, can hinder this 
relation if we guard them for their own sake. How can we be 
open to another if we insist that our way is right, if we are 
afraid of losing something? 

As long as we regard differences as barriers we will be 
divided — and this will be the case as long as we are afraid of 
differences, because then we have something to defend. 
When we are seeking only the will of God we have nothing 
of our own to defend, we are not afraid. We are rooted in our 
own poverty when we see that “apart from me, you can do 
nothing.” We see that we can accomplish nothing without 
God, and so, wanting only to do his will, we can give up our 
idea that we are right, acknowledging our need of God and 
so our need of others. Realizing our poverty means accept- 
ing that we must abide in the vine to bear fruit, and that we 
are only one of the branches. 

The gift of all those who, on a human level, are weak or 
defenceless is the ability to break down the barriers of 
difference. Jean Vanier writes that those who come to help 
the poor often put themselves on pedestals, as saviours 
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yringing relief. But when they enter into relationship with 
he poor they make a discovery: 


At the heart of the insecurity of the poor there is a presence of 
Jesus. And so they discover the sacrament of the poor and enter 
the mystery of compassion. The poor seem to break down the 
barriers of powerfulness, of wealth, of ability, and of pride; they 
pierce the armour the human heart builds to protect itself. The 
poor reveal Jesus Christ. They reveal to those who have come to 
‘help’ them their own poverty and vulnerability. . .also their 
capacity to love, the forces of love in their hearts. The poor man 
has a mysterious power: in his weakness he is able to open 
hardened hearts and reveal the sources of living water within 
them. It is the tiny hand of the fearless child which can slip 
through the bars of the prison of egoism. He is the one who can 
open the lock and set free. And God hides himself in the child. 
(Community and Growth, London, 1979, p. 44.) 


In breaking down barriers, poverty can become a “cement 
of unity”: Vanier observes that whereas in poor communities 
there is much sharing and mutual support, when we are rich 
we demand more for ourselves and so can remain isolated 
from each other. It seems that we don’t need each other, and 
in our self-sufficiency we forget interdependence and love. 
(Community and Growth, p. 224). 

Any unity or communion between two people is a coming 
together which requires a breaking down, in some way, of 
the two identities. We speak of “breaking the ice” when we 
meet someone — an expression which reveals the process of 
opening oneself to another, the barriers of self-sufficiency 
breaking down ina way that allows sharing. We recognize a 
friend when we sense shared struggles; love and friendship 
take place on the level where we are vulnerable, linked to 
each other in our weakness by trust and love. Jesus is the 
example of this breaking down, or giving up, of self: he is 
God who became poor for us, who identified himself with 
the poorest of men. This complete self-giving found its 
fullest expression in his words, “This is my body, broken for 
you...” and it is this breaking, this giving up of his life, this 
death in total poverty, which unites God and man and 
becomes our communion with each other in him. | am 
convinced that the only way people and churches will be 
united is when they accept their poverty and need and put 
themselves at the service of the poor. “For he is our peace, 
who has made us both one, and has broken down the 
dividing wall of hostility...”(Eph. 2:14-16). 

God has always sought communion with man in his 
poverty. He chose the aged Abraham to father all the tribes 
of Israel. He chose the Hebrew people because they were so 
little, so weak, so that he could show his glory through them 
and no one could think it was their own strength. He let 
them see their need for him in Egypt, then came to them 
when they were poorest and most destitute. Ezekiel com- 
pares Israel to a young girl, abandoned and uncared-for, 
when God chose her, took her and cared for her, bringing 
her up to be strong and beautiful, dressing her in fine 
clothes, so that she became a queen. Then Israel rejected 
him, trusting in herself as the source of her life, and seeking 
other things, made herself quite poor again. But God was 
always waiting for her to come back, admit her need of him, 
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and trust herself to him.) (Ezekiel 16). God has a special love 
for the poor, because while the rich man thinks he has no 
need of him, the poor welcomes him with open arms. 

Jesus himself chose the way of poverty. He didn’t help 
others by his power - although in his temptations we can see 
that he had power available - nor primarily by his brilliance - 
and we see his brilliance in his parables. He helped people by 
identifying with them in their poverty. The cross is this 
radical identification with all human suffering and sorrow, 
abandonment, dereliction, distress and pain. From then on, 
he transformed from the inside all human experience by 
himself bringing God into it; light giving its brilliance to 
enter into darkness, teaching the darkness to shine with his 
own light. Jesus “did not count equality with God a thing to 
be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant, being born in the likeness of men. And being found in 
human form he humbled himself. ..(Phil. 2:7, 8a.) 

When I’ Arche claims for the handicapped a prophetic role 
in today’s society, it is perhaps because in their dependence 
and lack of power in society’s terms, they can point to this 
way of poverty and humility which leads to communion 
between God and man. Seeing the radiance of the commun- 
ity at whose heart are the handicapped, one acknowledges 
that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men,” that God “chose 
what is low and despised in the world, even things that are 
not, to bring to nothing things that are, so that no human 
being might boast in the presence of God.” (1 Cor. 1:25; 28.) 


Teaching to trust 


Jesus’ message is that we have a Father who loves us, and 
that we may trust him. That what we fear — our lack of 
security, our weaknesses, limits, failings, our loneliness — 
are all results of the fact that we are made for God and are 
incomplete without him. We can thank him and trust him in 
our poverty because it is the way he shows his love to us, 
teaching us to trust ourselves to him. We so often want to 
give God more than just what we are. We want to merit his 
love, and forget the “broken and contrite spirit.” We want to 
give him the “thousands of rams, and ten thousands of rivers 
of oil” —all the sacrifices of what we can do for him - instead 
of merely doing justice, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with our God. (Micah, 6:6-8) 

The people of l’Arche proclaim the free and unmerited 
love of God. They try to break down the divisions between 
people and work towards unity by creating deep bonds 
between people of different situations, status and classes in 
recognition of their equality and unity at the most basic 
level, relationship to Creator and Redeemer. “At the heart of 
this unity,” states the l’ Arche Charter, “must be the little ones 
- the poor, the weak, those who suffer - for whom Jesus 
showed his preference and with whom he identified 
himself”. 


SUSAN BAILEY is a graduate of the University of Toronto and of Ewart 
College. She is presently working with I’Arche in the Ivory Coast on the 
continent of Africa. 
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Letter o 


CHARLES H. H. SCOBIE 


NO BOOK of the New Testament has had such a mixed 
reception as the Letter of James. Up to about A.D.200 no 
early Christian writer even quotes from James, and it was 
not firmly accepted as belonging in the New Testament until 
well on in the 4th century, although even after that there 
were those who had their doubts. Then at the time of the 
Reformation in the 16th century came the remarkable 
attack by Martin Luther. Everyone knows his famous ver- 
dict: James is “a right strawy epistle” which has “nothing of 
the gospel about it.” Because the work “contains not a 
syllable about Christ” and does not even mention the Cross, 
the Resurrection or the Holy Spirit, Luther would have been 
quite happy to have it excluded from the New Testament. In 
modern times many have been influenced by these earlier 
doubts and have pointed to the differences between James 
and Paul as a clear example not just of diversity within the 
New Testament but of outright contradiction. 

On the other hand there certainly are some people (per- 
haps more than care to amit it) who are rather fond of 
James because it is easy to understand and because it pro- 
vides some quite straightforward and practical teaching on 
Christian living. Take the little picture that is painted in 
2:1-7. A rich visitor comes into church with fine clothes and 
gold rings at the same time as a poor man in shabby clothing 
comes in off the street. We can just see the usher on duty 
bowing and scraping as he leads the rich man to the best seat 
available, all the time sizing up how much he is likely to put 
in the offering plate, while the poor man (when the usher 
eventually gets round to him) is told to stand at the back or 
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to sit on the floor. What a powerful condemnation, albeit in 
capsule form, of the kind of snobbery and social distinctions 
which ought to have no place within a Christian 
congregation! 

Or consider the snapshot in 4:13 of the meeting of busi- 
ness executives planning to expand their merchandising 
operations and calculating future profits, all as if God never 
existed. What a jolting reminder we are given of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life! None of us can control 
the future and all our plans must carry the all-important 
proviso of “God willing.” Or consider yet another passage 
with a very modern ring about it, 2:14-16. “If a brother or 
sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily food, and one of you says 
to them, ‘Go in peace, be warmed and filled,’ without giving 
them the things needed for the body, what does it profit?” 
What good are pious platitudes to the refugees in Indo- 
China or the starving in Africa or the latest victims of 
hurricane or earthquake? There is a directness and practical- 
ity about the Letter of James which many Christians would 
choose any day in preference to a work full of abstract 
theological arguments and incomprehensible theological 
language. 

Whether we like it or not James is part of the New 
‘Testament, and deserves careful study. What kind of a work 
is it? The opening greeting in 1:1 suggests that it is a letter: 
“James. ..to the twelve tribes in the Dispersion, greeting.” 
But the rest of the book has none of the characteristics of, let 
us say, the letters of Paul. There are no concluding greetings 
and there is nothing to suggest that it is addressed to a 
particular congregation at any place or time. The situations 
which are dealt with in the letter are rypical situations which 
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could arise anywhere. 

James is much more like a sermon than a letter. It is not 
the kind of sermon which proclaims the gospel and chal- 
lenges the listeners to decision and commitment, but rather 
the type of sermon which assumes that the listeners are 
already believers and which exhorts them to live up to their 
faith and to apply it in their daily lives. Scholars refer to this 
‘by the Greek term parainesis which means a homily or, if 
you like, a pep-talk. James is a sermon, but it is not a 
“three-pointer.” The writer seems to ramble on from one 
topic to another, although frequently there is some connec- 
tion between one section and the next, and in a couple of 
cases the same topic recurs later in the letter: see the sections 
on the dangers of the tongue in 1:26, 3:1-12and 4:11, 12, and 
on the condemnation of the rich in 1:9-11, 2:1-7 and 5:1-6. 
The writer is here using the same principle as radio and TV 
commercials: drive home your point by repetition at fre- 
quent intervals. 

This kind of practical sermon often circulated in written 
form. We may think of the Book of Proverbs in the Old 
Testament or of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) in the Apocrypha. In 
the Greek world too, lists of duties and ethical teachings 
were popular. In the New Testament itself, we find collec- 
tions of practical sayings e.g. in the Sermon on the Mount or 
at the end of some of Paul’s letters, but James is the only 
book in the New Testament to consist of this kind of mate- 
rial and nothing else. 

Can we say who the author was? He identifies himself 
simply as James, a common name then as now, and only 
claims to be “a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1:1) and a teacher (see 3:1). Eusebius, the famous Church 
historian writing in the early 4th century, was the first to 
suggest that the author was James, the brother of Jesus, who 
was not a follower of Jesus in his lifetime but was converted 
by a resurrection appearance (I Cor. 15:7) and then went on 
to become the leader of the mother Church in Jerusalem. 
This view was eventually accepted by the Churchasa whole, 
though not without considerable hesitation. There are today 
those who are prepared to defend it pointing to such features 
as the tone of authority and the strongly Jewish-Christian 
outlook as favouring the writing of the work by James, the 
brother of the Lord. But there are serious objections to this 
view. The Greek language and style is much too good to 
have been written by the Lord’s brother whose native tongue 
would be Aramaic. The writer makes no mention of any 
connection with Jesus, and never refers to the Resurrection 
which must have been all-important to James, the brother of 
the Lord. Above all, it is incredible that if the work was 
written by such an outstanding leader of the early church 
that this should not even be suggested until the early 4th 
century and that there should be so many doubts as to 
whether it should be in the New Testament at all. The 
evidence compels us to admit that we simply do not know 
who wrote “James”: we can only say that he was an 
unknown Greek-speaking Jewish-Christian. It should be 
said that the question of authorship has little or no bearing 
on our understanding of James: the ethical teaching which 
occupies the whole work is not to be accepted or rejected 
because it was written by this or that leader of the early 
church. 

It is some of that ethical teaching, however, which has 
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caused all the problems. The section in 2:14-26 discusses 
“faith” and “works” and being “justified”, and of course 
immediately we recall that these are key terms in the thought 
of Paul, especially in Galatians and Romans where Paul 
discusses the fundamentals of the Christian faith as he 
understands them. James is obviously combatting what he 
believes is a wrong understanding of faith and works and the 
main point he is concerned to make is that “faith apart from 
works is dead” (2:17, 2:26), i.e. it is not enough just to believe 
certain doctrines, our faith must result in actions and in 
Christian living. We recall the very practical definition of 
religion which James gives a little earlier — “Religion that is 
pure and undefiled before God and the Father is this: to visit 
orphans and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unstained from the world” (1:27). 

This sounds like both good Christianity and good com- 
mon sense. The problem arises when we compare what 
James says here with Paul. When James asks ifa man’s faith 
can save him (2:14), he expects his readers to respond witha 
resounding “No!” In 2:24 he definitely concludes, “You see 
that a man is justified by works and not by faith alone.” But 
in Rom. 3:28 Paul declares, “We hold that a man is justified 
by faith apart from works of law”; and in Gal.2:16 he says, “a 
man is not justified by the works of the law but through faith 
in Jesus Christ.” (It was on the basis of these texts that 
Martin Luther made “by faith alone” the great watchword 
of the Reformation.) Not only that, it happens that both 
Paul and James cite the example of Abraham to support 
their case. Paul concludes that Abraham was justified by 
faith (Gal. 3:6-9, Rom.4), whereas James asks, “Was not 
Abraham our father justified by works?” (James 2:21). 


Hopeless contradictions? 


Before we jump to the conclusion that there is a hopeless 
contradiction here we should note carefully that Paul and 
James do not mean exactly the same thing by either the term 
“works” or the term “faith.” Paul’s expression is usually 
“works of law,” which really means “legalism.” Paul stresses 
that a person cannot be justified ie. accepted into a right 
relationship with God by piling up the performance of 
religious rules and rituals. No one can earn or merit God’s 
salvation. We are utterly dependent on God’s grace which is 
to be received through faith. Of course when we are ina right 
relationship with God through faith, our lives are totally 
transformed and we gladly and willingly obey God and serve 
others. Justification, on Paul’s view, is by grace, through 
faith, for works. When James speaks of works he is not 
thinking of legalistic efforts to win God’s favour but of the 
good deeds which characterize the lives of those who are ina 
right relationship with God. Paul, therefore,would have no 
difficulty in agreeing with James here. Of course faith must 
result in works; of course, faith without works is dead. Paul 
was as emphatic as anyone that Christian faith must issue in 
Christian living though he might have preferred to call this 
“the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 5:22). 

When we turn to the term “faith” we find that there is a 
difference here also. What James means by faith is clear 
from James 2:19 — “You believe that God is one; you do 
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The making and meaning of the Letter of James 


(continued from previous page) 


well. Even the demons believe — and shudder.” On this view 
faith or belief means simply intellectual assent. It is “belief 
that — belief that God exists, and belief that there is only 
one God. This is a very limited kind of faith. It need not 
affect the way we live; even the demons believe that there is 
one God — and much good it does them! But Paul operates 
with a completely different view of faith. For him, faith 
means a person’s opening of himself completely to the grace 
of God. It is through faith that a person enters into a new, 
living, dynamic relationship with God and receives the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. It is quite impossible for demons to have 
this kind of faith; if they did they would become angels! Paul 
thefefore would agree with James that mere intellectual 
assent is not enough, but he would want to argue fora much 
broader and deeper definition of faith. 

Although both Paul and James refer to the example of 
Abraham, closer examination reveals that they are thinking 
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of quite different incidents in the life of the patriarch. James © 
(2:21-23) refers to the dramatic story of Genesis 22 in which 
Abraham was called upon to sacrifice his only son Isaac. Of 

course this showed faith, but James emphasizes that Abra- 

ham was willing to act on his faith; he actually journeyed to 

the appointed place, built the altar and laid Isaac on it 

(before the angel of the Lord intervened). Paul, however, is 

looking back to Genesis 15 where God promises Abraham a 

son and, through him, many descendants. Abraham’s wife 

Sarah was already in her old age so that what God promised 

was humanly impossible. Faith in these circumstances 

means a deep trust that God will transform our lives ina way 

which we could not possibly accomplish by ourselves. This 

episode therefore makes a much better illustration of what 

Paul means by “faith” — not just a “belief thar” certain 

things are true, but a belief in God who can transform our 

lives. 

Our conclusion is that James and Paul do not contradict 
one another mainly because most of the time they are not 
even on the same wavelength. It seems certain that James 
had never read Paul’s letters. The likeliest theory is that he 
had heard of Paul’s views at second or third hand and that 
Paul’s teaching had reached him only in garbled fashion. 
Paul’s views could be misunderstood or misinterpreted and 
we must suppose that they had reached James in some such 
form as, “Works don’t matter, all you need is faith.” James 
then is not attacking Paul but only a misunderstanding or 
misrepresentation of Paul’s teaching. 

If Paul had been able to meet James he would certainly 
have agreed with the main points James makes but he would 
probably have felt that James was not a very profound 
thinker. If James had been able to meet Paul (or read his 
letters) it is not certain what his reaction would have been. 
Like many other people he might have found Paul difficult 
to understand. But if and when he eventually grasped the 
main outlines of Paul’s position we can imagine him saying, 
“Well, if that’s what you mean by faith and works then Iam 
in basic agreement with you.” 

The study of Paul and James is instructive for our under- 
standing of Scripture. We can see how God was able to use 
and to inspire men of very different temperaments and 
outlooks. In God’s providence both Paul and James find a 
place within the New Testament. Paul is by far the more 
profound and daring thinker and yet just because he can be 
misunderstood and misrepresented he needs to be balanced 
by the practical Christianity of James. James by itself would 
be a hopelessly inadequate statement of what Christianity is 
all about and he very definitely needs to be balanced by the 
insights of Paul. Christians do not read these writers in 
isolation: we do not read -Paul without James, nor James 
without Paul. Through both these men God’s word chal- 
lenges us today to accept the offer of God’s grace through 
faith and to put our faith into practice in a world which is 
crying out for help. 


DR.SCOBIE formerly taught New Testament at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal and is presently the Head of the Department of Religious Studies 
at Mount Allison University in Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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WHO ANSWERS? 


Many years ago 

| was scheduled to speak 

at a northern highschool 

and prayed that such a burden 
be taken from me. 


A freak snow-storm 
blocked all traffic 
into the area for a week. 


Since then 

| | have been somewhat 
more discreet 
in my prayers. 


One never knows 
how they’ll be answered. 


Or when. 


Brian Burch 


“Is there anybody there?” 


(continued from page 3) 


know the next step, and the next step we should take. It is in 
this thrilling knowledge that we are not on our own, that we 
know, beyond the shadow of a doubt, where God is. And 
God will have found us, too. 

So there’s always something of Christ’s compassion and 
love we can share, right now, where we are. It’s action that 
counts. Instead of throwing up our hands in an emotional 
tailspin as reaction sets in after the news, try saying “Yes, 
Lord” and go out and meet the Christ as you befriend the 
East Indian on your street. Be sensitive to the Christ as you 
at least try to understand the exploitation of the Dene, the 
Eskimo and the Canadian Indian. Go out and meet God in 
the plight of the migrant workers in your area whose rights 
are so flagrantly abused. And meet the Christ as you visit the 
cantankerous, old reprobate in the nearby nursing home as 
he shrivels in his own tight, lonely shell. Long ago he isolated 
himself as he drove family and staff quite bonkers — he’ll be 
hard on you, too. But be there, and listen. This, too, is 
action. 

We must agonize actively with others in their misery and 
dilemma. That is prayer. And that is where you'll find your 
God, in the thick of the traffic on the Emmaus Road. And 
God will have finally found you, too! 

There is no excuse for us ever to squirm out of involve- 
ment because the misery is “over there.” 

The cost of love and concern is, of course, involvement, 
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and that is the price we haggle over, or try to avoid 
altogether. 

Do some of you remember the cartoon caption “I don’t 
know what apathetic means, and | couldn’t care less”? 

In the Judgment Day scenario, Matthew 25:31-46, the 
One upon the throne turns to those on the left and pronoun- 
ces the terrible indictment “Away from me, ye cursed.” It is, 
rather surprisingly, not for anything they have done that 
they are guilty — but for what they did not do! In that day, it 
will be our callous indifference to the swarms of suffering 
humanity that will condemn us. Nothing else is required. 

The One upon the throne shall speak, not of churches, but 
of refugees, and of all the poor and the lonely; not of Bibles, 
but of cups of cold water in Christ’s name. So it isn’t going to 
matter one whit, apparently, what church we attended, but 
“Did you hear my Voice? Were you my witness?” That will 
be the stopper. 

It will have nothing at all to do with religiousness. But it 
will have everything to do with the cries of the oppressed, 
and the skeleton-children of the world. And so we shall be 
silently judged by the spectacle of suffering humanity — and 
what we did not do. 

“I tell you, whenever you refused to help one of these least 
important ones, you refused to help me. Away from me, you 
are under God’s curse!” 

“Is there anybody there?” Are you listening? Are you 
answering? 


MRS. CONLY is a free-lance writer from Macklin, Saskatchewan, and a 
regular contributor to The Record. 
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SEARCHING 
FOR 


LIFE’s 
MEANING 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


“THERE’S no meaning in life.” So a man of humanist 
persuasion said in our local Great Books discussion group. 
Unfortunately, this remark may epitomize the thinking of 
some persons. That life is without meaning struck me as a 
strange testimony when the man who said it had volun- 
teered to mow my overgrown lawns without pay when he 
heard a gardener would have charged me forty dollars. 
No meaning in life? Then what is life? A mass of electrons 
and protons whirling blindly? Without God, life would be 
meaningless. This same man once protested, when I menti- 
oned the Creator concept of the universe, “Why do we need 
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a Creator?” The concept might have violated his belief in 
evolution. 

If God is needed to give life meaning, we can believe in 
him because on earth we find something rather than 
nothing. The “something” cannot just have happened or 
just emerged on its own. It implies an intelligent purpose. 
We can know this and become involved with the purpose of 
human life when we begin seeking it in proper channels. 

To talk like this, according to some persons, is to become 
authoritarian. I have a friend who, when we probe life’s 
meaning, says, “Some people like square dancing; others 
prefer fishing; to each his own.” This makes things relative. 
A person does what he prefers to do. It matters not what 
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one does just so he does something. To say what one ought 
to do is to become narrow, bigoted, authoritarian, someone 
to avoid. 

On the other hand, Aristotle got at the function ofa thing 
by determining its nature. I propose that we are what we are 
by being composed of eternal qualities. When we deny the 
eternal composites of our human attributes and continue to 
do so long enough, something occurs to show us our error. 

I suggest to my friend that we humans are moral, spirit- 
ual, rational beings. We are most human when we develop 
these human/divine attributes to the maximum. To him this 


sounds as if one cannot be happy if he is not reading the 


best, hearing the greatest music, and enjoying the best art 
and architecture. He says he can live without all this, and he 
often does. He became convinced of the error in my think- 
ing when he mentioned Simon and’Garfunkle and | asked 
who they were. The reason I did not know, he said, is 


because my mind is constantly in the clouds. If I had 
listened more to AM, and less to FM radio, I would have 


known who they were, enjoyed their songs, and been much 
more of a human being. 
“Did you ever hear of the late John Steuart Curry?” I 


asked. 


aNOZ 

“There’s no reason why you should,” I replied. “He was 
one of the United States’ foremost Midwest painters of farm 
scenes.” 

Of course, the best there is — in music, art, literature, 
religion, philosophy is often misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated. Something more popular or readily understandable 
finds greater common-acceptance than something harder to 
understand or appreciate, which therefore seems dull, dry, 
uninteresting, and irrelevant. 

In a way, of course, my friend is right. A person who 
wants to be satisfied with life’s best rather than tenth best 
may surround himself with the finest of art, music, and 
reading material. Yet if he makes a fetish of education and 
culture and looks down on everyone whose intellectual, 
aesthetic tastes are not the equivalent of his own,he becomes 
as inhuman as the person who settles for wine, women, and 
song. 

The problem comes down to what we shall do with the 
time, money, and wealth of learning or interests at our 
disposal. Shall we squander our lives like the Prodigal Son 
who left home? or be like the son who stayed home, felt duty 
bound to his father, but lacked the humanity to rejoice in 
the return of his long-lost brother? He was prodigal, too! 

I have come home late at night from operas and over- 
heard streetcar and bus riders debating the relative merits or 
demerits of given singers and composers. | have heard the 
same kind of talk in a barber shop when a young man 
carried on lengthy debate about the talents of given teams in 
the World Series. I have wondered if there was not much 
more to life than this, 

I have concluded that the end of life is not just the good 
life — enjoying the best in thought and aesthetics or in 
sports and recreation. The end of life involves using the best 
one has acquired to serve Christ by meeting the needs of 
others. 

This came home to me once when plans | had made to 
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attend a party fell through. I was taking a bath and would 
eat dinner afterward at home before leaving for the party. A 
telephone call came from a local woman who had been the 
victim of an automobile accident in Oklahoma. Hospital- 
ized eleven days, she was now home, where at times she still 
suffered excruciating pain due to internal injuries. For an 
hour and a quarter she talked. Soon after she began, I was 
able to help her see the positive side of her accident. Pursu- 
ing this thesis, she recalled the woman patient she shared a 
room, with and how helpful she had been in raising her 
morale. She had a family who cared and who were tending 
to her needs. I suggested she might write an article about her 
accident and emphasize its positive outcome. When she 
ended her conversation, she admitted her condition had 
been helped because her outlook had been improved. 


But by then I had work at home to finish and dinner to 
get, so I found it was too late to attend the party. Neverthe- 
less I had been used by God to listen to someone who was 
suffering and to propose positive ways of alleviating her 
condition by changing her outlook. As a result, I missed 
nothing by not attending the party. I went to bed that night 
with greater soul satisfaction than if I had gone to the party, 
socialized with sixty persons, and found little in common 
with many of them. I recalled Jesus’ principle that to lose 
one’s life is to find it. 

So much for being of use to and serving others. The same 
applies to tithing, supporting various charitable organiza- 
tions, etc. One may have worked hard, saved what he could, 
and inherited from relatives. But if he is a compulsive 
spender, where lies the satisfaction? 

Or if one should keep his money “in the ground” so that 
some day it may keep him, he may sit on his nest egg until it 
rots and he rots along with it. But if one learns to give to 
church and to those charitable institutions that undergird 
the needy, his life takes on meaning. The more he gives, the 
more he is solicited to give. But the more he gives, the more 
he has, for God will not be outgiven. So what might have 
started out as five loaves and two fish, under God’s blessing, 
may feed a multitude, including oneself. The less one gives, 
the less he receives. To give is to receive — joy, peace, faith, 
and insight into life. 


Which brings us back to the search for life’s meaning. 
Having been created in the image of God — moral, spirit- 
ual, rational beings — we are also persons for whom Christ 
died. A Christian is one who is and does, but he also cares 
and is willing to allow his interests, time, money, talents to 
be used for the greater good of others. To discover this lifts 
one out of his microcosm and puts him where he belongs — 
a light ona hill that cannot be hidden, a beacon for wayfar- 
ers who come his way. 


MR. HAINES is a free lance writer from Pomona, California. 
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kNOW YOUR 
NATIONAL staf 


fliomns Tacrrener 


DIANE JAMIESON’S formal title is “Administrative 
Assistant, Pension Board.” She came to work at church 
offices five years ago, following successful completion of an 
Arts degree at the University of Toronto where she majored 
in Religious Studies and Psychology and a three-year course 
at Ewart College from which she received the Diploma in 
Christian Education. Prior to her studies she had worked 
for Sun Life in her home city of Montreal. 

Now look closely at the accompanying photo. Does it 


gallery installation at 
Oak Ridge Presbyterian Church, London, Ont. 
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look like the picture of a sergeant in the militia. . .with eight 
years of service? Well it is. (Herewith a little service 
announcement on behalf of the Canadian Armed Forces 
Recruitment Services.) Diane joined what was then the 
Canadian Women’s Army Corps while a student and gained 
a great deal of experience in the kind of work she is doing 
now. This experience didn’t go unnoticed and two positions 


were offered to her at 50 Wynford immediately following — 


her graduation from Ewart. She chose the Pension Board 
since the task offered a greater challenge and more of a 
chance for advancement. 

She enjoys her work for many reasons, not the least being 
“I get to meet a lot of people because they come in to ask me 
a lot of questions.” This comment led naturally to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not ministers (often noted for near 
illiteracy when it comes to personal finances), were becom- 
ing more knowledgeable on the matter of their pensions. 
Diane feels that “The level of awareness has definitely 
increased over the last few years.” However, her main frus- 
tration in the job remains. “Too many ministers and congre- 
gational treasurers don’t even read my letters and then end 
up in a state of confusion. ..miscalculating benefits, pay- 
ments, everything.” When one considers that she is responsi- 
ble for keeping approximately 1,200 congregations and 900 
ministers straight on the matter, one can sympathize. 

Diane’s work is perhaps most appreciated when pensions 
are actually called for: at retirement, because of disability, 
when a minister dies and the spouse receives benefits. She 
acts as liaison on all these transactions between people with 
claims and the Pension Board itself. 

On the more personal side, Diane is heavily involved in 
work in her own congregation where she finds her Religious 
Studies and Psychology major to be of great help. She is a 
great walking enthusiast, swims (Aquabics — water exer- 
cises), plays the classical guitar (“I enjoy all kinds of music 
except disco”) and reads widely. She is engaged to be mar- 
ried this November. ..so read her letters, if only, when the 
time comes, to discover her married name! 

JRD 


Another Presbyterian Church selects 
‘a Classic organ. 


For complete specifications of this 
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300 Don Park Ad., Unit le 
Markham, Ont., Canada LIA 1C3 


Tel.- (416) 495-1263 
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CONGREGATIONAL ideA 
of the month 


THREE CONGREGATIONS in the City of Hamilton 
shared in a Summer Ministry concept of “Outreach to 
the City.” St. Andrew’s, St. David’s and St. John congre- 
gations in Hamilton provided the idea, material and 
encouragement of a street van ministry to a heavily 
_ congested area of the City of Hamilton. 

East Central Hamilton has very few parks or play- 
ground facilities. Streets and laneways become the only 
playgrounds for a large number of the city’s children. 
Here the need cried out for an innovative style of minis- 
try — we share the concept with you. 

A used van was acquired — of remote vintage and not 
particularly the easiest to drive about the congested side 
streets of the City of Hamilton. But what a driver! 
Assigned to the field was Miss Florence Foerster from 
Ewart College. Florence was our Summer Student as 
provided through the Board of World Mission, to whom 
we are most grateful. 

She started in early June on the charge,preparing for 
what might be involved in the Summer programme. 
Skits, stories, crafts were all prepared in design, then 
with the help of two young ladies (teenagers from the 
congregations) Barbara Forbes and Donna Harvey, she 
commenced on her Summer Ministry a week following 
school closing. 

The Van Ministry was a four-stop venture each day. 
Preparing ahead of time, locations were selected, then, 
one week ata time, at a specific hour, the van would pull 
up to the curb — songs, stories, skits and crafts became 
the “order of the day.”’ Some stops, of course, were 
disappointing, while at others twenty to thirty children 
would unite and share in the programmes. This sche- 
dule was interrupted only by one week of day camping 


Photo Credit: The Hamilton Spectator 


at Crieff Hills Community and a further week working 
with the Faith Mission Workers in St. John and St. 
David’s. 

The final week of Summer concluded with a camp for 
the boys and girls at Elliott House at Otter Lake. For 
twenty-one boys and girls and their leaders this was a 
fitting climax to a most productive Summer Ministry. 

The congregations appreciated so much the work of 
Florence Foerster; a most gifted, talented and dedicated 
young lady. It is obvious to all that she has a bright future 
for her service to Christ and his Church. 

May we commend to like congregations ministering 
to the inner city, the concept of a Summer Van Ministry. 

Miss Florence Foerster, the heroine of our, story, is 
missing from the photograph, but her two co-workers, 
Barbara Forbes and Donna Harvey are shown with a 
group of attentive children. q 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior and senior choirs, organ books, and 
solos, vocal solos. Write for music on appro- 
val. Two church organists on our staff. 
HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 Dundas 
Street, London, Ontario, Canada, N6A IGI. 
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TIME TO APPLY 
TO 


EWART COLLEGE 


1. For Full-time Study in 
September 1981 
Prepare to serve the Church by 
undertaking studies to become 
a Christian educator. 

2. For the June Continuing 
Education Programme 
June 8 - 12, 1981 
Focus on Biblical Interpretation 
and Adult Learning 


Write to: Ewart College 
156 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ontario 

M5S 2G1 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
The Reverend 
Alec Pudwell 
Headmaster 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 


Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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YOU WERE ASKING ? 


COMMENT: The question was asked 
about the length of time it will take for 
the new words of “O Canada” to be 
inserted in our Book of Praise. I re- 
plied 54 years, counting the interven- 
ing years between our two Books of 
Praise. 

Is my face red! (I have much face by 
the way, since I have a greatly receded 
hair line.) The new words are already 
there! 

For once in our life, The Presbyter- 
ian Church in Canada was ahead of its 
time by eight years!! 

I heard about my mistake from a 
number of people in a most kindly 
manner. Thank you all for pointing it 
out. 


Q. Why doesn’t The Presbyterian 
Record have poetry or songs written 
by Presbyterians? 


A.A good question. I'll take it up 
with the Editor. We could have child- 
ren contribute as well as adults. The 
Editor will probably say there is a space 
problem. We'll suggest adding pages. 
Then we'll have a cost problem. We'll 
both have to wait and see what the 
Editor does with this. It could be that 
Canadian Presbyterians don’t write 
very good poetry or songs. 


(Ed. note: We have published both 
poems and songs by Presbyterians — 
and others since these gifts are non- 
denominational. I am delighted that 
you look for more. So do I. Would that 
more were available — many try, but 
few are poets.) 


Q - How come the new editor of The 
Record appears as though he does not 
know how to edit? We sometimes are 
led into a “wilderness of words.” (I 
Timothy 1:6). 


A. Any editor of any publication 
cannot hope to please everyone. Mr. 
Dickey has fast found that out I’m 
sure! An editor must be allowed a cer- 


tain freedom. The constituency must 
have confidence in their editor. Thus 
far, Mr. Dickey has both. 

And besides that, it’s a difficult job 
being an editor. Your work becomes 
public. And that in itself invites criti- 
cism. Sometimes even praise and 


thanks come his way. 


or “There is only one name under 
heaven whereby we can be saved.” 
(Acts 4:12) That name is Jesus. If the 
Bible tells us to be baptized in the name 
of Jesus, why don’t churches obey this 
commandment? If Mary and the disci- 
ples had to receive the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit with the evidence of speak- 
ing other tongues, why don’t we? 


A. As far as I know, churches are 
obeying the command of our Lord in 
Matthew 28:19, ‘‘Go, and make disci- 
ples, baptize them in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.”’ 
Acts 4:12 is talking about salvation, 
not baptism. 

The second question is one that 
could trap me. All I can suggest is 
that in regard to tongues, read what 
Paul has to say about them in I 
Corinthians 12-14. In I Corinthians 
13:1 he says, “‘I may be able to speak 
the languages of men and even of 
angels, but if I have no love, my 
speech is no more than a noisy gong.” 
Notice in 14:12 Paul speaks about the 
gifts “which help build up the church.” 
Many churches have been divided 
over this issue. However no gift of the 
Spirit should be despised or discounted. 

Finally, read Galatians 2:20, the 
fruits of the Spirit. What a list! ‘“The 
Spirit produces love, joy, peace, pati- 
ence, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, humility and self-control.” 
These are the real, “‘evidence’’ of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
R2G 1A4. Include name and address, for infor- 
mation only. 

| O 
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McCLURE, YEARS OF 
CHALLENGE 

by Munroe Scott 

Published by Canec Publishing and 
Supply House, Toronto, 1979. 

Price: $7.95. 

Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


It took me a long time to take this 
book seriously. In the first paragraph 
we find the following: 

No government was ordering the Doc- 
tor home. No Canadian government 
would have the effrontery and no Chi- 
nese government could intimidate him 
after the 48 years he had already 
survived. 

I have suffered through too many 
volumes of missionary hagiography to 
want to take on another one, even for 
so genial a colleague as the editor of 
The Record. But conscience got the 
better of me, and I took up the book 
again, with acidulous comments to my 
wife about having to plough through a 
species of ecclesiastical Hardy Boys. 
“Well,” she said, “What’s wrong with 
the Hardy Boys?” 

In the end I enjoyed reading it. This 
is the second volume of Scott’s bio- 
graphy of Robert McClure, covering 
the period from his departure from 
China in 1948 to his retirement in 1978. 
McClure is a surgeon, a skill which 
turned out to be eminently marketable. 
After a false start in private practice in 
Toronto he went overseas again, 
spending from 1950 to 1954 in the 
Gaza Strip and from 1954 to 1967 in 
the United Church hospital at Ratlam 
in India. In 1967 he retired officially, 
but promptly spent two and a half 
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years as Moderator of the United 
Church, and then did three short stints 
overseas, two of which — in Peru and 
St. Vincent — turned out badly, but 
the third, in Zaire, turned out very well 
indeed. It is just as well, for it would 
have been a pity to end sucha long and 
varied career On a sour note. 

The book has two things going for it. 
McClure and Scott make a happy 
combination. Scott tells a good story 
and McClure is the sort of voluble, 
irascible, big-hearted character who 
provides superb material. On one occa- 
sion a man staggered into the hospital 
in Gaza full of bullet holes acquired in 
a vendetta. McClure dragged him back 
from the grave and then, because three 
assassins were laying in wait at the hos- 
pital gate, ushered him out the back 
door in the dead of night. The erstwhile 
patient promptly shot the three assas- 
sins, and McClure had to repeat the 
procedure with them. At the end of his 
career he found himself working with 
Zairean nurses who liked to sing dur- 
ing operations. That was bad enough 
but on one occasion, while taking out 
an ovarian cyst under spinal anaes- 
thetic, McClure was more than taken 
aback to hear the patient take up the 
fourth part. 

The book’s second virtue is the way 
it manages to convey the feel of mis- 
sionary life in the fifties and sixties, the 
years when the customary supports, a 
missionary community, the colonial 
government, and a sympathetic mis- 
sion board with real freedom of action, 
were becoming things of the past. If 
missionaries were not people who 
could live in somebody else’s country 
and work easily across cultural lines 
with people who were colleagues and 
not subordinates, then they could not 
survive. It is not a life for which eve- 
ryone is cut out, but for those who are, 
the rewards in experience and friend- 
ships make the game more than worth 
the candle. 

On the other hand the book has the 
weakness of its strength. It is popular 
hagiography, not critical biography, 
much less an exercise in mission his- 
tory. This is a book about McClure, 
not about the issues with which 
McClure lived. Consequently, the 
inner dynamic of church life and espe- 
cially Christian medical services over- 


(continued on next page) 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


MARCH 25, 26 
Toronto, Ontario 
APRIL 29, 30 
Halifax, N.S. 


MAY 20, 21 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 
In Ontario write: 

10620 Yonge St., Suite 200 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 3C8 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 


C1 Saskatoon (J Moose Jaw 
1) Ottawa C1) Victoria 
C1) Toronto O Halifax 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


CJ | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar. 


(_] | enclose the entire $75. 
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WELLS FOR LEPROSY — AFFECTED PEOPLE... 
A P.W.S. PROJECT IN INDIA 


i In acommunity built by leprosy-affected people, P.W.S. wells provide clean 
water for their rehabilitation and for irrigation. 

j Leprosy victims, often outcasts, were tormented during construction by 
resentful local residents who threw stones at disabled workers, looted and 


------------------- 
: 


set fire to building materials. 


i Nevertheless, lush gardens and fledgling orchards now make this special 


community self-sufficient. 
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seas comes out in two dimensions. 

But the flesh that Christ assumed 
has three dimensions. The church 
should not be content with 
missionary hagiography rather than 
history, any more than we should 
believe that the stable in Bethlehem 
actually looked like the one in the 
Christmas cards. Protestant 
missionary activity in Asia was one 
of the Canadian people in our short 
history. We know practically 
nothing about it, and publishing of 
this sort isn’t going to help much. It 
is curious how churches extol their 
heritage without bothering to find 
out what it is. 


Geoffrey Johnston 


DR. JOHNSTON is the minister at Gateway 
Community Church in Don Mills, Ontario anda 
former missionary. 
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The disabled in the Third World...they especially need our help. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


(Advertisement) 
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THE CHURCH AS EVANGELIST: 
Making evangelism a priority of 
local congregations 

By George E. Sweazey. 

Published by Harper and Row, 
1978. Price: $11.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


Evangelism is more than a special 
activity for special people at special 
times. It is normal activity for all 
church people, all the time. Such a 
conviction forms the focus for 
Sweazey’s masterful work on 
evangelism which combines both. 
theory and practical suggestion. 

Sweazey’s experience as pastor in 
a variety of situations enhances his 
insights. As professor at Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Chair- 
man of the Department of 
Evangelism with the U.S. National 
Council of Churches, he has iden- 
tified the need for an evangelism 
priority in seminaries and national 
structures — a need he addresses 
forcefully. 

Unhesitant to confront, Sweazey 


deals head on with issues such as 
congregations which do not want to 
grow, evangelism without a social 
concern (‘‘... like telling an ex- 
hausted person to quit exhaling and 
just inhale.’’) and the wide variety 
of objections to Evangelism. 

Perhaps his single greatest truth 
was the claim ‘‘Evangelism is a 
church’s most urgent and least 
pressing duty.”’ 

The Church as Evangelist is a 
must for lay and professional within 
all levels of the church’s life, but 
especially for pastors of whom 
Sweazey comments ‘‘The first stage 
in giving up evangelism is to go toa 
theological seminary; the final stage 
is to become the pastor of a 
church.”’ 

Chuck Congram 


MR. CONGRAM is minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Puce, Ont. 


THE FINAL CONCLAVE 

by Malachi Martin. 

Published by McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson, 1978. Price: $16.95. 
TOWARD VATICAN III: The 
Work That Needs To Be Done 
Edited by David Tracey. 
Published by Seabury’ Press, 1978. 
Price: $21.50 (cloth), $8.50 (paper). 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


The Roman Catholic Church has 
changed so much that you really 
need to start all over if you are going 
to understand what is happening. 
Two books that will introduce you 
to some of the ferment in the church 
are The Final Conclave by Malachi 
Martin and Toward Vatican III, a 
collection of papers by Roman 
Catholic scholars. 

A non-Roman Catholic could not 
possibly do the job that these writers 
do. They know the church and 
criticize it as only those who love it 
can. 

Malachi Martin, a former Jesuit 
priest, whose facility with words I 
have long admired, presents us with 
a half-factual, half-fictional look at 
the church prior to the election of 
Pope John Paul I. The first part of 
the book, the factual part, is by far 
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the moreinteresting. Martin, anasso- 
ciate and admirer of John XXIII, 
does not try to disguise his dislike of 
Pope Paul VI but he does not make 
Paul a villain. Pope Paul was 
caught, as is every great leader, be- 
tween extremists who wanted the 
church to conform to their visions. 
But if Pope Paul is to be faulted it is 
because he was too much a 
humanist, an optimist concerning 
man, the church and the world. 

Martin, who studied at the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute before leav- 
ing the priesthood, is to the Vatican 
what Arthur Hailey is to Banking, 
the Auto Industry and to Airports. 
All kinds of fascinating facts and 
rumours pop out on every page. I 
was especially interested to see that 
Cardinal Wojtyla of Kracow, the 
present Pope, was mentioned as one 
of the powerful. 

The second part of the book, the 
longer part, is a fictionalized ac- 
count of the process whereby a new 
Pope is chosen. Those of us who 
figured that everything was done by 
prayer and white smoke will be 
fascinated by the lobbying, the 
power plays and the dirty dealing 
that goes on — if our guide is to be 
believed. 

Certainly the Roman Catholic 
Church is not simply an other — 
worldly religious fellowship but a 
power-hungry institution. Martin 
scandalizes us with his revelations 
concerning the financial in- 
competency of the church under 
Pope Paul. Even more disconcerting 
is his exposure of the troubles that 
beset the faith and morale of the 
Roman Church as a result of 
Vatican II. 

The Final Conclave gives us a 
good look at what has to be done to 
get a Pope chosen. The tradi- 
tionalists must be appeased, the 
Marxists must be heard, the ethnic 
groups must be represented, the 
right man must be found — an im- 
possible task. In spite of all that I 
believe Martin takes himself and his 
church too seriously when he has 
one of his cardinals say ‘‘Let no one 
here be in any doubt, We in this 
conclave are deciding on the life or 
the death of an institution of the 
Church of Jesus.’’ It is not men 
alone who decide the death of the 
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Church for the Body of Christ is 
under God; its only King and Head. 
Too many of the Cardinals (and too 
many Presbyters) forget that. 

The book is open-ended — you 
choose the Pope in the light of the 
arguments produced and I’ll bet 
your choice will not be the same as 
mine. 

Toward Vatican IIT is an uneven 
affair. This collection of varied 
papers by diverse authors came out 
of a colloquium held at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in mid-1977. At 
that event some_ seventy-one 
theologians and social scientists 
gathered to look ahead and consider 
the work that needs to be done in 
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the Roman Catholic Church. 

The papers are organized under 
seven sections; Church and Doc- 
trine, Church and Ecumenism, 
Church and the Individual, Church 
and Society, Church and Reform, 
Church and Worship, Social Scien- 
tific Perspectives. 

' As the section titles indicate, these 
papers are very much concerned 
with the church. Only in the last sec- 
tion does everything not revolve 
around the church. 

I was amazed both at how 
unoriginal some papers were and at 
how brilliant others proved to be. 
Some of the papers prove that 

(continued on next page) 
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Comforting the Afflicted and Afflicting the Comfortable 


That’s what God’s Word does! In a world of suffering 
it speaks of peace and hope. In a world of oppression it 
calls for justice. In the pages of the Scriptures the 
reader is brought face to face with God’s Word to him 
or her. 

$11,000 is needed each day in gifts and legacies. 

CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 


Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocationnal assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 
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Ccounsellinc services 
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Address 
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Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have much in common, some show 
how little we share. Roland E. Mur- 
phy, writing about the Bible, 
reminds us of the great strides 
Roman Catholic scholars have made 
in biblical research. His emphasis on 
the Old Testament is refreshing. Ed- 
ward Schillebeeckx points out that 
Christian salvation is not for 
mankind only but for all creation. 
Hans Kiing, for me the best writer 
of the lot, very clearly lays out 
topics ripe for discussion with other 
churches: Authority and the 
Church, The Petrine Office, In- 
fallibility. Moreover he sounds like 
a modern Calvin or Luther when he 
calls for reform in the Roman 
Catholic Church — a new emphasis 
on the Scriptures, genuine popular 
liturgy, re-evaluation of the laity, 
national adaptation of the church, 
reform of popular piety. 

Some topics are strictly for 
Roman Catholics, and church 
lawyers at that! ‘‘Canon Law and 
Reform,’’ ‘‘A Constitution on 
Church Order’’ are two examples. 
Most of the articles, however, are of 
interest to the whole Church and are 
worth study. 

A collection of essays, such as 
this, should be skimmed first, dipped 
into here and there, and then 
certain parts thoroughly examined. 
If Vatican III comes about, some of 
the Roman Catholic thinkers 
represented in this volume will be 
giving leadership. If you want to 
know what is going on in the church 
and how the church is likely to 
develop this is a book you should 
read. 

Zander Dunn 


MR. DUNN is minister of Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Your comments in The 
Record are always welcome. 


Feel free to write to us any 
time. 
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One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 
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CHRIST AND VIOLENCE 


by Ronald J. Snider 

Published by Herald Press, 1979. 
Price: $6.85. 
INTERNATIONAL NORMS 
AND NATIONAL POLICY 


by Frederick O. Bonkovsky 
Published by Eerdman’s, 1980. 
Price: $7.50. 

Both available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


In August, 1978 the Canadian 
media announced that the Pro- 
gramme to Combat Racism, an 
agency of the World Council of 
Churches, had made a grant of 
$80,000 to the Patriotic Front which 
was then conducting a revolution 
against the Rhodesian government. 
It further transpired that the Inter 
Church Aid Committee was a 
regular contributor to this fund and 
therefore, indirectly, to the Rhode- 
sian guerrillas. The ensuing furor 
raised, yet one more time, the pro- 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
SPuned Glass Studios 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

MIC 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


Keen 


GLASS up 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
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blem of Christian violence. 

In some churches the question 
was settled long ago. In the Men- 
nonite tradition conscious involve- 
ment in wars and revolutions is 
excluded from the outset. Christ’s 
example is against it, to kill other 
people is to treat them as things 
rather than persons and subjection 
to constituted authority is com- 
manded in Romans 13, ‘‘Let every 
person be subject to the powers that 
be...’’ Snider’s little book is a 
vigorous statement of the case for 
Christian pacifism. 

But, in this version, pacifism does 
not lead to a quiet acceptance of in- 
justice. Snider calls Christians to a 
vigorous but non-violent assault 
upon the powers that be, the institu- 
tions that make some people more 
equal than others. Nor does he spare 


-the private sector, the system that 


distributes goods and services so ef- 
ficiently and inequitably around the 
world. Our affluence, he insists, is 
in large measure at the expense of 
the Third World, and to kill by star- 


(continued on next page) 


It has come to our attention 
that the January issue of The 
Record was very late in arriving 
in many places around the coun- 
try, perhaps most particularly, 
Toronto. We wish to assure our 
readers that it was mailed at the 
usual time — late December. 
What happened after that is 
anybody’s, and perhaps most 
particularly the Post Office’s, 
guess. 
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364-8276 


THICK'N THIRSTY 
OWELING HAT 


Thirsty terry cloth toweling is 
shaped into a hat that beats 
summer heat. Use it to wipe 
your perspiring brow. Or douse 
A it in water, wring it out and 
wear it to keep you cool at 
tennis, golf, running, fishing, 
camping. Sizes: S(6%/,-6%,), 
nae M(7-7'e), LZ '/a-7J—), XL(7 1-77), 
XXL{(74,-77/,). Colors: Sailing Blue, Powder 
Blue, White, Yellow. Toweling Hat $10.95 ppd. 


Seer 


Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 
j Here is my check or money order for $ 

(Add sales tax where applicable.) 

Please RUSH my #2002 Toweling Hat. 


Color 


Province Postal Code 


L] Send me your FREE color catalog of quality 
outdoor apparel and equipment. 


Dept. DPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T 
50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 
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MASSANETTA 
BIBLE CONFERENCE 
60TH ANNIVERSARY 

August 9-23, 1981 


Prof. HUGH ANDERSON, 
New College, Edinburgh 
Dr. MYRON AUGSBERGER, 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Dr. ERNEST CAMPBELL, 
New York, New York 
Prof. JOHN CHAPPEL, M.D., 
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Duke University, 
North Carolina 
Dr. NORMAN HOPE, 
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Dr. RAYMOND LINDQUIST, 
Templeton Foundation 
Prof. MURDO MACDONALD, 
Glasgow, Scotland 
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Dr. DOUGLAS MEEKS, 
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Union Seminary, Virginia 
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Westminster Choir College, 
New Jersey 
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Dr. FRED SPEAKMAN, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Dr. HAGEN STAACK, 
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Dr. JEFFREY WAMPLER, 
Concord, North Carolina 
Dr. WILLIAM WISEMAN, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


For further information write: 
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POB 1286, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, 22801 USA 
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vation is as violent as killing with 
neutron bombs. 

Snider’s argument is direct and 
lucid leading to a straight-forward 
and costly campaign of social ac- 
tion. Those who find the argument 
impossible to accept — and the call 
to arms in some ways simplistic — 
are beset with so many dilemmas 
that they usually end by doing 
nothing. 

Bonkovsky tries to reject pacifism 
but retain a serious concern for 
social responsibility. As the weighty 
title does not suggest, the book is all 
about just wars. If, as our church 
has always held, some wars are 
legitimate, how do we tell the good 
from the bad? 

Bonkovsky begins by tracing 
Christian thinking on the subject 
from its origins to contemporary 
Americans. As usual, Augustine 
turns out to be the seminal thinker 
in the western tradition. He allowed 
that some wars were justified and 
his medieval successors tried to spell 
out guidelines both for making and 
conducting war. In view of their 
limited success, both in theory and 
in fact, the modern world gave up 
the attempt. Current discussion in 
the United States has tended to con- 
centrate on just means rather than 
just cause . . . for example, the way 
the Americans fought in Vietnam 
rather than whether they should 
have been there in the first place. 

But, as Bonkovsky points out, 
this will not do. The justice of the 
war must be decided before it starts. 
Traditionally, just war theory has 
tried to establish rules, but Bonkov- 
sky rejects that approach as 
parochial. Justice is always defined 
in terms of somebody’s world view. 
What is patently just to the 
Americans is outrageous to the Rus- 
sians and vice versa. 

His suggestion is a variation on 
the old adage about the game being 
worth the candle. Any decision in- 
volving military action must con- 
sider the physical cost of the opera- 
tion, the value of the object to be 
achieved and the justice of the ven- 
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Residents retain independence. 
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Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
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Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
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Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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ture as seen by both sides. An 
American intervention in the Carib- 
bean, for example, might be 
relatively easy to accomplish and 
make excellent sense in terms of 
American strategic interests, but it 
would be regarded as outrageously 


unjust by West Indians. In Bonkov- 


sky’s reasoning, injustice as per- 
ceived by West Indians would have, 
for its own sake, to be balanced 
against American strategic interests. 

It is much easier to criticize than 
to invent a theory of just war. 
Bonkovsky’s suggestion is full of 
difficulties, but the important thing 
is that he tried. Without some just 
war theology Christians, apart from 
the pacifists, have no way of handl- 
ing decisions in foreign and defence 
policy. 

The Canadian government has 
just decided to spend two or three 
million dollars on new airplanes. 
The crucial question is not, as the 
media would have us _ believe, 
whether we should have this air- 
plane or that, but whether we need 
airplanes at all. That question, in 
part, depends on whether we should 
be in NATO. Participation in 
NATO depends on a series of fur- 
ther questions. Is liberal democracy, 
as such, worth preserving? If so, is it 
threatened by Russian activities in 
Europe? Is Canada worth preserv- 
ing? If so, are we threatened by the 
Russians? If the answers to these 
questions are yes, then we should 
probably be in NATO. But the uges- 
tion about Canada and the question 
about democracy are questions of 
value. They are problems in ethics, 
not politics. 

Without a tradition of asking 
such questions, and the tools to 
answer them, non-pacifist Chris- 
tians have little choice but to trot 
along after the conventional 
wisdom. 

Bonkovsky is recommended to 
those with both curiosity and 
patience. It is not light reading. 
Snider, on the other hand, has writ- 
ten a popular book, brief and well 
argued. At less than seven dollars it 
is a good buy for anyone, pacifist or 


otherwise, who cares about the 
subject. 

Geoffrey Johnston 
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A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 


Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. MSR IRI Phone 964-9231. 


THANKGOD, AT HER AGE 


YOU WON’ T BE HUNGRY. 
THANK GOD, AND DO MORE. 


Old age should be a time of comfort and 
reflection, a time to look back on a life 
well spent. But for millions of old people 
here and around the world, old age is a 
nightmare of sickness, suffering and 
even starvation. 


What can you do about it? 


You can personally sponsor an old per- 
son in great need through Help The 
Aged’s Adopt-A-Gran program. Your 
$12 a month will provide food, medicine 
and hope for an older person overseas. 


GGu,., 
Help ilic aged 
ms 2S PR 1-81 


PETES SD | 
44 Eglinton Avenue West, Room 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A1 
Registered Charity No. 0450999-09- 13 


Name: 


Plus the special knowledge that someone 
cares. 


Or you can contribute whatever you are 
able to other self-help and relief projects 
here in Canada and around the world. 
Help The Aged raises funds to relieve the 
needs of older people, regardless of race 
or religion. 

Hunger and despair call for help im- 
mediately, and these people have very 
little time left. Please send as much as 
you can. Today. 


DI enclose $12 a month ($144 a year) to 
Adopt-A-Gran. Please send details. 

O I cannot Adopt-A-Gran now, but here is 
my gift of : 


Address: 


Postal Code: 


HOW TO BRING 
YOUR CONGREGATION 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 


Help them get to know each other. With a customized, 
church photo directory, produced at no cost to your church or members. 


As one of Canada’s most experienced professional photographic 
services, TGG Photographic will take photos of your church 
members, and then supply enough photo directories so every family 
has one of their own. With extra directories for the church board. 
Your directories will be completely customized, and can include a 
church history or special editorial messages. Most important, it contains 
a roster of names, addresses and phone numbers of every member. 


There is no obligation of any kind, which is why many churches have 
selected TGG Photographic for their own directories. 


Call or write TGG Photographic this week. 


A CHURCH PHOTO DIRECTORY 


BRINGS YOUR CHURCH CLOSER TOGETHER 


co 


TG Photographic Industries Ltd. 


; Head Office: 

2420 Finch Avenue West, 
Unit 3, Weston, Ontario M9M 2E2 

Telephone: (416) 743-0777 


Western Regional Office: 
538 Cleveland Crescent, 


Telephone: (403) 287-1302 


S.E. Calgary, Alberta T2G 4A9 
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material will be treated in confidence 

unless otherwise specified, and every- 

thing received will be acknowledged. 
Thank you. 

Maxwell Brem, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Information please 


For almost ten years | have had an 
academic interest in the Church Union 
of 1925 but I did not have the time to 
do much about it. This year (1980-81), 
however, the University of Toronto has 
granted me a research leave, thereby 
providing me with an opportunity to 
pursue this interest in some depth. 

For the last number of months | 
have been working with the 1925 
Union archival materials and, while | 
have found these resources very inter- 
esting, | would like to get closer to the 
dynamics of Church Union at the com- 
munity and family levels as well. 

It occurred to me that many of your 
readers were eye witnesses to the events 
leading up to this Union. It is for this 
reason | write you: I wondered if your 
readers who had lived through the 
Union of 1925 could be encouraged to 
write down their experiences and send 
them to me. These reminiscences could 
include such things as the reactions of 
family members, neighbours, friends, 
members of the congregation, their 
own reactions to the Union. These sto- 
ries would put “flesh and blood” on the 
dry bones of committees, Assemblies 
and conferences. Needless to say, all 
responses will be treated in the strictest 
confidence. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that this letter 
will strike a responsive cord in your 
readership. They can write to me: Dr. 
Douglas F. Campbell, Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology, Erindale 
Campus, University of Toronto, Mis- 
sissauga, Ontario, LS5L 1C6. 

Douglas F. Campbell, 
Mississauga, Ont. 


s 
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PERTINENT 
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small group of people who go to the 
same meetings, handle the same prob- 
lems, read the same trade journals and 
look back on similar educations. Nor 
does it matter whether they are in the 
civil service or the private sector. Peo- 
ple like Mitchell Sharp can shift from 
one to the other and back again with- 
out an identity crisis. 
2. The price is too high because we 
would have to borrow vast sums of 
money. The Royal Bank estimates the 
necessary expenditure on energy 
between now and the end of the cen- 
tury at $1.35 trillion. Three hundred 
and fifty billion dollars will have to be 
borrowed abroad, mostly in New 

York: $350 billion at 10% over 20 
years! That mind boggling sum will 
have to be paid for in exports, that 
include natural gas, oil, electricity, 
forest products and minerals. We will 
have to sell our patrimony, including 
most of the energy itself, to pay for 
getting it out. 
3. The price is too high because we will 
certainly find the debt too much to 
handle. Our exports will not cover the 
interest and dividends. In that case the 
value of the dollar will drop dramati- 
cally. Since our manufacturing indus- 
try is relatively primitive, we import a 
large portion of our manufactured 
goods. Their price will rise accordingly. 
The inflation of the late seventies was 
in part a consequence of this pheno- 
menon. 
4. The price is too high because as 
energy products soak up all the availa- 
ble capital, there will be less for such 
things as housing and manufacturing. 
Builders will have no money to build 
houses. Small business will go under, 
or never start, for lack of capital. 
Farmers will sell out because credit has 
become too expensive. Housing, farm- 
ing and manufacturing are all perman- 
ent sources of employment. Mining, 
and related construction, are boom 
and bust activities. 

5. The price is too high because the 
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inflation generated by these huge 
energy projects will, given the current 
economic orthodoxy, force govern- 
ments to reduce expenditures, espe- 
cially in “big ticket” items like health, 
education and unemployment in- 
surance. ; 

6. The price is too high because 
mining is a dangerous business, both 
for the miners and their communities. 
It is an activity to be avoided wherever 
possible. 

7. The price is too high because fre- 
quently ownership of the land under 
which the fuel les, or over which it 
must be transported, is in dispute. In 
this particular David and Goliath con- 
test the native peoples face not one, but 
a veritable phalanx of giants. 

8. The price is too high because there 
is an alternative. We do not have to 
depend completely, or perhaps even 
largely, on conventional fuels. Ifa frac- 
tion of that $1.35 trillion were put into 
conservation and renewable energy we 
could remain heated, lit, transported 
and free of the massive problems 
created by conventional energy solu- 
tions. Conservation and renewable 
energy offer a labour intensive, decen- 
tralized and permanent form of energy 
without pollution, without debt and 
without concentration of power. 


Why then are we pursuing a solution 
which creates more problems than it 
solves? 

We all do what we know how to do; 
we do not readily take up unfamiliar 
activities. If this is true of individuals it 
is even more true of corporations 
which, like all institutions, are rela- 
tively inflexible. Our energy compan- 
les, public and private, are accustomed 
to marshalling large quantities of 
money and expertise to provide a cen- 
tralized, efficient energy system based 
normally on non-renewable energy. 
That is what they know how to do, and 
they do it well. Naturally they advocate 
more of the same. 

We should not be surprised. The 
New Testament speaks of strange crea- 
tures called principalities and powers. 
These strange beings are (in a two- 
pager you'll have to take my word for 
it) the ideas and institutions that gov- 
erned the people of the New Testa- 
ment, just as they govern us. The Bible 
is very perceptive about these crea- 
tures; on the one hand they are part of 


the way God runs the world (Romans 
13); on the other they are something 
against which we must fight (Ephe- 
sians 6). Often they are dangerous at 
the very point where they are most 
useful. The energy companies are a 
classic example. Precisely because they 
are so good at providing heat and 
light through centralized, capital inten- 
sive systems, we should be sceptical 
when they advocate more of the same. 

The argument seems paradoxical. 
Because the energy companies are 
good at their job we should be sceptical 
when they propose doing more of it. 
But the success of a solution yesterday 
is no guarantee of its success tomor- 
row. The dissenters have an impressive 
case. They deserve more attention than 
they get. 


DR. JOHNSTON is minister of Gateway 
Community Church in Toronto and Chairman 
of GATT-Fly, an interchurch project. con- 
cerned with economic justice. For more infor- 
mation write GATT-Fly, 11 Madison Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario MSR 282. 
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GUYANA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Short history by Dr. Dale Bisnauth for $3.50, 
postpaid from Alex MacDonald, 57 Spruce 


Street, Aurora, Ontario, L4G IR9. 
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insurance security and 
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GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
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... for all 
your 
travel 


needs ... 


..escorted tours (see below), business or personal family 
travel, or vacation destinations found in popular travel 
brochures, write or call us. Quality service is our business! 


aspind Aant 


PORTUGAL - the old capital, Lisbon, home of ancient 
mariners is a fascinating starting point for our two weeks in 
Portugal. The quaint fishing villages, the religious shrines of 
central and northern Portugal, and a full week to relax in 
flowering Madeira, make this a beautiful ending to a 
Canadian winter. March 29 - April 11. Our September 19 - 
October 2 departure will feature a relaxing week on the 
golden beaches of the Algarve, instead of Madeira. 


ISRAEL, LAND OF THE BIBLE - General Clarence D. Wiseman 
(R), former International leader of the Salvation Army, 
provides warm and knowledgeable leadership during this 
comprehensive visit to the Holy Land at a particularly 
pleasant time of the year. April 26 - May 7. 


SEE EUROPE 1981 
2 week tour leaving Toronto July 
20. London, Brussels, Paris, 
Swiss Alps, Rome, Venice, Inns- 
bruck, Heidelberg, Amsterdam. 
Personally conducted. 

For information write: 
Wholesale Tours 
International (Can.) Ltd., 
Rev. Clyde & Midge Wentzell, 
Hosts 
Box 908, Station B, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2K 2T6 


Mention The Presbyterian 
Record when you patronize 
our advertisers. 


ATLANTIC SYNOD PYPS REUNION 
The planned reunion for all the PYPS 
members active from 1964-1971 is 
on! June 26 p.m. to noon 29: Camp 
Geddie, Merigomish, NS. _ Pro- 
gramme — speakers, Bible studies 
and recreation. Accommodation in 
Cabins — no bedding provided. Trail- 
ers welcome — no hook-ups. 


REGISTRATION FORM 


Name 
Address 


Family Ages 

FEES $2 per person — 
non-refundable in by May 15th 

$18 board per person on arrival 

$10 children 6-15 

children under 5 — free. 

Contact: Rev. John Fraser, R.R. #1, 
RIVER JOHN, NS BOK 1NO. 
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ISRAEL, TRAVEL-STUDY TOUR - returning visitors to the 
Land where it all began would enjoy this in-depth study-visit 
to Israel. The Institute of Holy Land Studies provides class 
room lectures, field trips, good food and fellowship, with 
plenty of free time in this three week study seminar. April 28 
- May 20. 


GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN - this is a specially planned tour 
of England, Scotland and Wales, which reflects the many 
popular sights of Britain as well as a number of interesting 
out of the way places. A tour packed with lovely sights and 
delightful experiences. Four departures in 1981, May 8 - 24, 
July 3 - 19, July 24 - Aug. 9, September 4 - 20. The May tour 
will be conducted by Margaret Mundy, her 16th. tour. 


SCANDINAVIA - mountains, fjords, rocks and trees, 
combined with ancient cultures, modern technology, good 
food and innumerable other visual delights, combine to 
make a visit to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, along with 
some of Germany and Holland, an ever popular summer 
trip. July 10 - 26. 

IRISH JAUNT - Ireland, land of smiling eyes and lilting 
laughter, green hills, and lovely lakes. Land of history, St. 
Patrick, the Vikings, medieval forts and ancient churches, a 
picture book country which welcomes its visitors with the 
famous Irish charm, July 17 - August 1. 


NEW ENGLAND & CAPE COD - the Mohawk Trail, old sailing 
ships, Cape Cod’s famed resort town of Hyannis, the 
cobblestoned main street in Nantucket and the beautiful 
White Mountains, are a few of the highlights on this relaxing 
coach tour. August 1 - 10. 

GRAND ATLANTIC - a 17 day tour featuring the rugged 
beauty of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. By air to St. John’s, touring by private motorcoach, 
returning by air from Halifax. August 2 - 18. 


ALPINE WONDERLAND - begin with Germany’s Romantic 
Road through Bavaria to Alpine Austria, then marvel at 
Switzerland’s lovely valleys, and soaring mountains. This 
itinerary provides daily delights with time to relax and enjoy 
two weeks in Europe’s beauty spots. August 7 - 21. 

THE GRAND WESTERN CIRCLE - 14 days from Toronto or 
Calgary. In addition to Banff, Jasper and Lake Louise, this 
tour will include a 300-mile cruise on the “Queen of the 
North” through British Columbia’s scenic Inside Passage. 
August 16 - 29. 


ROCKIES & PACIFIC CIRCLE - an 11 day tour which can be 
joined in Toronto or Calgary. Hotels include Banff Springs, 
Chateau Lake Louise and Jasper Park Lodge. Other stops 
feature Columbia Icefield, Okanagan Valley, Vancouver and 
Victoria. September 5 - 15. 

HAWAIIAN PARADISE - a two week visit to the tranquil 
islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii and some insights 
into Polynesian life and culture ... in guaranteed sunshine. 
October 26 - November 9. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND - the ancient mysteries of the 
Pharoahs in the Valleys of fhe Kings and Queens, the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
along with the treasures of Cairo, provide the introduction 
to the Middle East. Experience Israel - the Land where it all 
began as you explore Jerusalem, the hills of Judea and the 
beautiful shore of_Galilee during this two week Biblical 
pilgrimage. November 3 - 17. 


Detailed information from 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
1980 Yonge St.,Toronto, Ont. M4S 1Z7 


Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
GOV'T. REG. NO.0019672 


YOU WON’T FORGET OUR 
TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage 
Atlantic Canada 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR — MOTOR COACH — CRUISE — 
TOUR 

SERIES A 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto July 4th and 
August 1st. C.P. Air jet flight to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska” by deluxe motor coach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
the oil capital of Alaska; Mount McKinley 
National Park and Anchorage; “Trail of 98” 
Via Motor Coach Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, BC. C. P. 
Air Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $2,099 per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON— INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, July 12th and 
August Sth. C. P. Airjet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
“Trail of 98” via Motor Coach, Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capi- 
tal of Alaska, Mount McKinley National 
Park and Anchorage, south by the Alaska 
Highway through the Peace River Country 
to Edmonton. C. P. Jet flight Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,099 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Pas- 
sage featuring a 7-day cruise on the C. P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and spec- 
tacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports of call 
are colourful: Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier 
Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Prince 
Rupert. The food is delicious, the crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 
tours in each city. Tour originates, 
Toronto, Wednesday, September 30th. 
Personally escorted. Tour Price $1,498. 
Twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents 
of Western Canada. 


MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and. New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque Gaspé 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour origi- 
nates Toronto by deluxe motor coach, 
Sunday, September 13th, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17th, Sunday, September 20th and 
Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western Can- 
ada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND _ ATLANTIC 
CANADA — Escorted. 

19-day tour including Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, the Gaspé and Cape Breton depart- 
ing Toronto, Monday, July 6th, 1981. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 

Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 
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COTTAGE FOR RENT, Kawarthas, se- 
‘| cluded lake, lakefront, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, living room, equipped kitchen. Write 
BOX 300, Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford 


Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
WESTERN CANADA TOURS — 
depart June 28 and August 24, 
twin — $1,195 
EASTERN CANADA TOURS — 
19-day tours depart August 3 
and September 10, twin — $910; 


13-day tours depart August 15 
and September 26, twin — $654 
CALIFORNIA TOURS — 26-day 
tour departs October 16, twin — 
$1,295; 

23-day tour — departs August 
31, twin — $1,190. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996. 


See page 5 for advertising rates: 
Classified and Display 


England, Scotland & Wales 

An all-inclusive and fully escorted tour 
from Toronto including the Edinburgh 
Festival and Edinburgh Military Tattoo, 
September 4 to 23, 1981 $2,750 CDN 

Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, Mof- 
fatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, York, 
Chester, Bath, Western Country, Stone 
Henge and London. 

Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance cover- 
age, accommodation in selected superior 
first class hotels, three banquets, porter- 
age and many extras. 

Scandinavia and its Fjords 

May 1|7 to June 1, 1981; 16-day vacation 
to this beautiful destination that offers 
unforgettable scenery, selected hotels and 
interesting sight-seeing; visiting Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Bergen and 
Western Norway’s magnificent fjord 
land. $2,500 CDN 

ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations are 
fully escorted from Toronto by manage- 
ment personnel and are designed for the 
senior traveller fifty years of age & over. 
For full details contact: 


ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza Mississauga, 
Ontario, L5E 1V4 


Phone: (416) 274-2597. TOURS 
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CHANGING 


YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label 
or its code number together 
with your new address. Allow 
six weeks or a month for the 

change to be processed. 


GLENVIEW 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Toronto 
Assistant Minister wanted for full 
time service as part of programme 
staff to organize pastoral care, share 
in leadership development, and par- 
ticipate in general growth and out- 
reach programmes. For further 
information contact Mr. D. A. Elli- 
ott, Chairman of Staff Needs Com- 
mittee, 1 Glenview Ave., Toronto, 

MAR 1P5. 
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ALMA TOURS AND TRAVEL PRESENTS 


ISRAEL 


Departures May 11, June 08, July 06, August 10, September 14 


An opportunity to travel back through 
history to the very beginnings of our 
Christian heritage. 

The programme features a fully 
escorted tour through Israel plus time 
at leisure in Jerusalem. Time to shop 
the bazaars, meet the people and do 
further exploring to learn even more 
about this fascinating land. 


While on tour we have included 
three meals per day and 
breakfast and dinners daily 
during your leisure time 
in Jerusalem. 

Mail the coupon and 
we will send full 
details to you. 


From Montreal 14 days (inc. airfare) $2,195.00 per person twin basis 
Single Supplement $290.00 
Supplement for July 06 departure $87.00 
Canadian Tax $10.00 Israeli Tax $10.00 
Price Subject to Change in Event of Airfare Increase 


y //\\ 
STG 


ALMA TOURS anv TRAVEL LiMiTED 
GOW 3850 SHEPPARD AVENUE EAST, AGINCOURT 
ONTARIO M1T 3L4 
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PLEASE SEND DETAILS ON YOUR ISRAEL TOUR TO: 
Name 
Address 

Co Varaemeeeeenen ear ee OS pe POV, 
Postal Code 
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NEWS 


Church Growth Committee 
Chooses Co-ordinator 


The Rev. J.B. Sauer of St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. Lambert, Quebec has been 
selected to serve as Co-ordinator for 
the Committee on Church Growth to 
Double in the Eighties. Mr. Sauer 
received his theological training in the 
United States and has had experience 
as a missionary in Africa. 

He will assume his work at church 
offices beginning May |. The Record 
will carry an interview with him later in 
the year. 


Knox College receives grant 


A grant of $100,000 from the Max 
Bell Foundation has been received by 
Knox College. 

The donation, in support of the aca- 
demic needs of the College, is the first 
major contribution to a $2.5 million 
restoration and renewal fund-raising 
programme presently being planned. 

The Max Bell Foundation was 
established under the will of the late 
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Erratum: 
é In our haste to publish the 
Moderatorial Candidates for the 
é 107th General Assembly two 
i serious errors were made. There 
are indeed five candidates, 
4 though we only listed four. The 
Rev. Wayne Smith, St. Andrew’s 
é Church, Cambridge (Galt), On- 
t tario was the missing one. The 
Presbyteries nominating him 
i were: Kingston, Algoma and 
North Bay, Waterloo- Welling- 
i ton, Paris and Hamilton. Those 
4 Presbyteries were mistakenly att- 
ached to the nomination of the 
: Rev. R.A.B. MacLean. Mr. 
MacLean, Chaplain Armed For- 
' ces, Courcelette, Que., received 
i his support from the Presbyter- 
ies of Quebec and Montreal. 
We deeply regret the confu- 
sion created, but hasten to point 
é out that our error in no way 
4 affects the outcome of the vot- 
ing, which is conducted through 
: ballots given to ministers and 
representative elders through 
( Presbytery: said ballots contain 
" the names of all the candidates. 
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Max Bell, a well-known Canadian bus- 
inessman and publisher. Among the 
projects aided by the Foundation have 
been the Lester B. Pearson College of 
the Pacific, The People Talking Back 
Project of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, The Dalplex 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Complex of Dalhousie University and 
the Canadian Outward Bound Moun- 
tain School. 

The fund-raising drive is being deve- 
loped to expand and enhance the Col- 
lege’s academic programme so that it 
may better serve both the Church and 
the community. A portion of the 
money will be used to restore and reno- 
vate the building to meet contempor- 
ary standards of safety, energy conser- 
vation and instructional requirements. 

“The generous response from the 
Max Bell Foundation is a most encou- 
raging start to the campaign and will 
contribute to the College’s goal,” said 
Dr. J. Charles Hay, Principal of the 
College. 


“Armagh” re-opened 

On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 3, 
1980, “Armagh,” Mississauga, Ont., 
was Officially re-opened and re- 
dedicated. In the dedication, the 
speaker, Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, 
general secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society and Moderator of the 
105th General Assembly, emphasized 
relationships, referring to the adoles- 
cent Jesus who debated with scholars 
in the temple, and noting that we 
should all be treated alike. 


Mrs. C.M. (Jean) Warren, chair- 
man of the Armagh Board, introduced 
the new director, Mr. Charles Knight, 
pictured above, who introduced the 


staff and residents and presented an 
outline of the programme at Armagh. 

Following the service, held in the 
chapel, the guests were provided with 
refreshments prepared by the residents 
and staff, and had an opportunity to 
tour the renovated residence. 

Originally opened in 1955 as a home 
for unwed mothers, Armagh now has a 
programme for girls with emotional- 
behavioral problems as well as preg- 
nant girls, between 13 — 18 years of 
age. 


The Church and the energy 
crisis 

Canadians use more energy per cap- 
ita than any other people in the world. 
Of the energy we use, 48% is wasted. 
These were two of the significant facts 
presented to the Consultation on 
Church and Society held at Glebe 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Onta- 
rio on January 6. Mr. Rob Lowry and 
Mr. Mike Ellis, consultants in architec- 
ture and energy conservation, acted as 
resource persons during the morning 
plenary session at which some twenty 
people represented various boards and 
agencies of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada involved in social ministry. 
The consultants stressed that the 
church has a moral and ethical respon- 
sibility to demonstrate good steward- 
ship of all our resources. Attitudes 
towards energy have to change and 
congregations can influence significant 
attitudinal change towards conserva- 
tion through their local communities. 
Conservation offers the greatest imme- 
diate potential for reducing our energy 
consumption. Churches can take an 
active role in raising public awareness 
by encouraging open discussion and 
providing information in the form of 
pamphlets, books and local personnel 
resources. 

Churches, both locally and on the 
national, level can also set an example 
by careful planning. A major source of 
energy problems for congregations is 
the heating of church buildings. Before 
repairs are undertaken or new build- 
ings constructed, assistance in energy 
conservation should be sought. The 
National Research Council, according 
to its mandate, will answer all ques- 


tions from the public. 
As costs rise, building temperatures 
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may have to be lowered, and sanctuar- 
ies closed during the coldest months. 
Congregations could consider sharing 
facilities to conserve energy, as well as 
increasing ecumenical co-operation. In 
some communities now, one building 
serves more than one denomination. 

Consultants Ellis and Lowry are 
part of an emerging coalition on con- 
servation of energy which may eventu- 
_ ally become a major church project, 
' saving large quantities of energy 
resources and large sums of money. 

Professor Jim Farris of Knox Col- 
lege spoke on Energy Ethics at the 
afternoon plenary session. He outlined 
the World Council of Churches pro- 
- gramme “Energy for our Neighbour” 
which aims to conserve energy for 

those who lack resources, as well as for 
future use. More appropriate energy 
sources could be developed with 
money saved. People are insensitive to 
conservation because they are not 
pressed. Churches have a role in 
reminding people of their own finitude 
and the earth’s limits as compared to 
the infiniteness of God. 

It was conceded that higher costs 
resulting from the energy problems 
which the Church faces will likely force 
organizational changes at the national 
level. A need was expressed for an edu- 
cational campaign to motivate people 
to conserve energy and to provide 
information on ways and means. 

The Consultation, after small group 
discussion, made the following recom- 
mendations relating to energy: 

—To recommend study of the concept 
of a biennial General Assembly with 
greater emphasis on local responsibil- 
ity through strengthened Synods: 
—To establish a task force on energy 
conservation with the Committee on 
Church Architecture to deal with both 
practical and justice issues: 

—To support the church’s initial par- 
ticipation in an inter-church coalition 
on energy conservation: 

—To consult with the Stewardship 
Committee of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life with regard to the inflation- 
ary implications of the energy crisis on 
the church budget. 

The executive of the Consultation 
will now draw these recommendations 
to the attention of the church so that 
further action can be taken. The Con- 
sultation was created by the General 
Assembly in lieu of setting up a Board 
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of Church and Society and reports 
directly to the Assembly. 


P.Y.P.S. “ROCK-A-THON” 


The Presbyterian Young People’s 
Society of the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario held a twelve-hour 
“Rock-a-Thon” at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, Ontario on Decem- 
ber 30, 1980. Twenty-five young peo- 
ple rocked in rocking chairs to raise a 
total of $1,300 from their sponsors. 
The money is to be split evenly 
between Gracefield Presbyterian Cen- 
tre in Quebec to enable them to pur- 
chase a new canoe, and World 
Vision towards the drought relief fund 
for Somalia. 

Despite their resticted mobility, the 
“rockers” put their time to good use 
with periods of devotion, board games, 
films, group singing and a slide presen- 
tation on Gracefield Presbyterian Cen- 
tre. Ian and Jean Buchanan of St. 
Paul’s Church, Ottawa, entertained 
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Erratum: 

Apologies to Miss Mavis Bro- 
die, Mrs. Shirley Price, and Mrs. 
Joan Plume of the CGIT Com- 
mittee whose names were listed 
for a photograph not printed in 
the February Record (News, pg. 
32). Space restrictions did not 
allow for the photo and the 
appropriate adjustments in the 
copy were not completed. 
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the young people with a special musi- 
cal programme. The evening was high- 
lighted by a presentation on world 
hunger given by representatives of 
World Vision of Canada. 

Burger King donated lunch for the 
“rockers” and C.J.O.H., an Ottawa 
T.V. station, ran a short clip on the 
“Rock-a-Thon” on their evening edi- 
tion of Nightline. 
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PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
1981 


June 8-26: Katharine D. Sakenfeld, JUDGMENT AND FORGIVENESS IN PROPHET- 
IC TRADITION * Henry Warner Bowden, AMERICAN RELIGIOUS HISTORY: A 
BIOGRAPHICAL APPROACH * Daniel L. Migliore, BELIEF INGOD TODAY * John 
T. Masterson, GROUP LEADERSHIP * Susanne Johnson, HOW RELIGIOUS EXPE- 
RIENCE TEACHES * Ronald E. Sleeth, THE PREACHER AND CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE * Peggy Way, PASTORAL THEOLOGY: THE DISCIPLINE AND 
ITS FUTURE. 


June 29-July 17: Bruce M. Metzger, THREE APOSTOLIC LETTERS OF FAITH, 
HOPE, AND LOVE (GALATIANS, I PETER, AND I JOHN) * Thomas F. Torrance, 
THE REALIST BASIS OF EVANGELICAL THEOLOGY * Richard S. Armstrong, 
THE THEOLOGY AND PRACTICE OF EVANGELISM * Locke E. Bowman, Jr., 
EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN A PARISH MINISTRY * Seward Hiltner, FIRST STEPS 
IN PASTORAL COUNSELING. 


July 20-August 7: Donald H. Juel, LUKE — ACTS * Edward D.A. Hulmes, WORLD 
RELIGIONS: ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY * Diogenes Allen, THE CONCEPT OF 
LOVE * Marlene LeFever, CREATIVITY AND ART FORMS IN CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING * William J. Carl III, PREACHING IN TODA Y’S CHURCH. 


July 20-31: Staff of Counseling-Learning Institutes, COUNSELING—LEARNING, 
LEVEL I * John S. Savage, LAB I — ENCOUNTERING THE INACTIVE CHURCH 
MEMBER THROUGH PERSONAL VISITATION, 


August 3-7: John S. Savage, LAB IT - DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINERS FOR LAB I 
ON VISITATION SKILLS * James W. Fowler It, ADULTHOOD AND VOCATION. 


Each course carries credit for three semester hours in M.Div., M.A. and Th.M. pro- 
grams. Provision is also made for unclassified students. 


For full information write to D. Campbell Wyckoff, Director, Princeton Theological 
Seminary Summer School, CN821, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 


Princeton Theological Seminary admits qualified students of any race, color and 
national or ethnic origin and without regard to handicap or sex. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
CN821 Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


CAMEOS 


A stained-glass window with the Burn- 
ing Bush as its theme was dedicated by Rev. 
Charles D. Henderson, minister of St. Giles 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont., on January 
25. The window is in memory of Gerald A. 
Watson and was presented to St. Giles by 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. William Watson, 
Sr., his brother William, Jr., and his niece, 


Kim Watson. 


NEW CHURCH DOORS were dedicated 
at Knox Church, Blue Mountain, N.S., on 
October 26 in memory of Miss Ann 
MacDougall. The presentation was made 
by her father, Mr. Charles MacDougall 
(left), on behalf of the family. The doors 
were dedicated by the minister of Knox, 
Rev. Lee MacNaughton, pictured on the 
right. 


THE NGUYEN FAMILY, Vietnamese refugees sponsored by 
Bridlewood Church, Toronto, were received into the Christian 
faith by the sacrament of Baptism. John, the youngest child was 
born only two months after their arrival in Canada in September 
1979 and his first few days were a struggle for life. Mr. Nguyen, 
(Tiet) is employed at the Mercantile and General Insurance 
Company in Toronto, and the family have managed the 
adjustment to English, the winter weather and the very different 
cultural setting that is Canada. 

Pictured above are Mr. Nguyen, his wife Hoa and their children (1. 
to r.) Thuy, Lam and John. With them is their minister, Dr. Ed 
McKinlay. 

(Ed. note: Again we remind our readers that The Record does not 
normally publish Cameos of baptisms. The special circumstances 
involved in this instance merit an exception.) 
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stained-glass window for St. Andrew's 
Church in Port Credit, Ont. took place on 
Sunday, December 7, 1980. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “To the glory of God and in 
loving memory of The Reverend Donald 
Stansfield Jackson, Minister from Sep- 
tember 1949 to September 1979, given by 
his wife Grace, Donna-Grace and Jim and 
members and friends of this congrega- 
tion.” Mr. Paul Taylor, clerk of session 
received the window on behalf of the 
session and the congregation. Pictured in 
front of the window “Jesus and the 
Children”, are Mrs. Grace Jackson (left) 
and daughter, Donna-Grace Burns with te 
Rev. Ken Rowlands, minister of St. 
Andrew’s. 


“THE HURON Christmas Carol” was the theme of the Christmas 
pageant presented by the children of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Cobourg, Ont., under the direction of Kathy Powell and Louise 
Baxter. 
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THE DEDICATION of the Reverend Douglas A. Wilson Christian 
Education Centre of First Presbyterian Church, Collingwood, 
Ont., took place on Sunday, November 30, 1980. The two-storey 
building is debt-free through the generosity of former members 
and their bequests and the supreme fund-raising efforts of the 
congregation in the past year. The facilities include ten 
classrooms, a Young People’s room, a tastefully furnished 
conference room, a crib room, a gym area, a library and the 
minister’s study. The ministers who participated in the dedication 
ceremony are pictured, from left to right: Rev. W. L. Young, 
general secretary of the Board of Congregational Life and a 
former minister of First Church from 1956-1966, who dedicated 
the Centre; Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, the present minister; and 
Rev. Malcolm M. D. Summers, Clerk of the Presbytery of Barrie. 


Photo credit: Enterprise-Bulletin 


PICTURED at the dinner held prior to the Synod of Manitoba 
and North-western Ontario Conference at Gimil, Manitoba, last 
October, from left to right are: Pearl McGonigal, Deputy Mayor 
of the City of Winnipeg; Rev. George Vais, Conference 
Chairman; Dr. Margaret Kennedy and Rev. Bill Palmer, a 
participant from Kenora, Ontario. Dr. Margaret Kennedy, a 
retired missionary, and Rev. John Carr of Atlanta, Georgia, were 
the Conference speakers. 


ee A STAINED-GLASS window was dedi- 
THE 11TH Boys’ Brigade Company of Logan Geggie Presbyterian Church, Toronto, cated by Rev. Lois Whitwell, minister of 


Ont., celebrated their 25th anniversary of continuous service within this church during St. Andrew's Church, Wyoming, Ont., in 
1980. A Reunion Banquet was one of several events held as part of their celebrations. memory of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Nicholson 
The presentation of a Nativity Scene for use by the church during the Christmas and their sons Lloyd and Delmor. The ° 
season has special significance for the boys and officers, a permanent memento of the window was presented to St. Andrew's by 
part the Boys’ Brigade has played in the life of the church over the past twenty-five Marguerite, widow of Lloyd, and Dorothy, 
years. The group is pictured with the Nativity Scene: the ceramic figures were widow of Delmor Nicholson. 


handmade by a local group of senior citizens and the senior boys in the Brigade made 
the stable. The minister of Logan-Geggie Church, Rev. J. Honeyman, is pictured in the 


back row. 
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THE 100TH BIRTHDAY of Mr. Emmanuel John Ort was 
celebrated by a gathering of friends and members of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., following the morning service 
on Sunday, December 28, 1980. At the party, Mr. Ort, a long time 
member of St. Andrew's, was presented with a framed certificate 
to mark the occasion. Pictured (seated) are Mr. E. J. Ort and his 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Ort; and (standing) from left to right, 
Rev. Dr. Raymond Hodgson, minister, Mr. William Ort, son, and 
his wife, Laura, and Mr. R. E. Reese, chairman of the 
Membership Committee. 


2 


THE REV. DON COUSENS (left) who retired after 8 years on the 
York County Board of Education is pictured congratulating the Rev. 
Craig Cribar who was acclaimed for a fifth term on the Board. Mr. 
Cousens has been nominated as the P.C. candidate for the next 
Ontario provincial election in the riding of York Centre and Mr. 
Cribar is minister of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Newmarket, 
Ont. Both men went to Knox College together, started on the Board 
together, and each has served a term as Vice-Chairman and Chair- 
man of the Board of Education. 
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MR. EWART BARTLEY, retiring as organist and director of music at — 
Knox’s Galt Church in Cambridge, Ont. after 37 years, was 
honoured November 9 by the congregation with a “Ewart Bartley 
Sunday.” Mr. Harry Booty, clerk of session, presented Mr. Bartley 
with a cheque; and Mrs. Marguerite Jackson presented Mr. Bartley 
and his wife, Olive, with a book of personal letters from many of their 
friends in the congregation. Pictured, from left ot right, are: Mr. 
Harry Booty, Mr. Ewart Bartley, Rev. Robert A. Jackson, minister of 
Knox’s Galt Church, Mrs. Olive Bartley, and Mrs. Marguerite 
Jackson. 


F oe . ~ Sa 


A NEW CASSOCK and pulpit gown were presented to the Rev. 
Gordon Blackwell by Saint Columba congregation, Saint John, N.B. 
and an engraved silver tray and candle holders were presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackwell, in recognition of their having served Saint 
Columba’s for the past twenty-five years. Pictured at the presenta- 
tion from left to right, are: Mr. L.H. Adams, elder, Richard MacEwen 
(back view); Mrs. Blackwell; Rev. G. L. Blackwell; Mrs. Marilyn Kelly; 
and Lois Klempa. 


’ 
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/ PADRE GEORGE ZIMMERMAN, a Cana- 
dian Forces Chaplain, conducts a memorial 
-service on board the helicopter-destroyer 
-HMCS Athabaskan during recent NATO 
exercises. The Halifax-based ship held the 
service in memory of the original Athabas- 
kan which was sunk during World War II in 
the North Sea. A minister of The Presbyter- 
‘ian Church in Canada, Padre Zimmerman 
served as minister of Roxborough Park 
Presbyterian Church in Hamilton prior to 
| becoming a Chaplain in the Forces. 
_ Photo credit: MCpl R. F. Rogers 


( 


~ COLONEL GORDON KING, who recently 
retired after serving twenty-five years as 
clerk of session and clerk of the commun- 
ion roll of St. Andrew's Church, Cobourg, 
| Ont., is shown, on the right, receiving a 
retirement gift from Rev. Stephen Hayes, 
minister of St. Andrew's. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Smith, \ong- 
time members of Melrose Park Church, 
Toronto, Ont., were honoured by the con- 
gregation at a farewell party following the 
morning service on October 5, prior to their 
move to Elmvale, Ont. They were pres- 
ented with a fireplace set for their new 
home and a wallet of money. 


” 
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MR. AND MRS. GORDON FENWICK’S 
40th wedding anniversary was recognized 
during the annual Christmas dinner of 
Riverside Presbyterian Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. on December 21, 1980, when 
they were presented with flowers and an 
anniversary cake. Mrs. Flo Fenwick is the 
church organist. 


“COMINGS AND GOINGS” 


Furlough and Deputation 

MORRISON, Miss Doreen, (India) — 
study and deputation in Canada until July, 
1981. 


Departures 

ANDERSON, Rev. Robert K. and Mrs. 
Priscilla — returned to Japan in late Janu- 
ary where they will take up a new assign- 


ment in the Chuba Presbytery of the- 


Korean Christian Church in Japan. They 
will take up residence in Nagoya. 
SCOTT, Rev. Charles and Mrs. Sharon — 
completed a period of deputation after ser- 
vice in Malawi, and moved to First 
Church, Regina, Sask. in late January. 


On Scholarship 

KIM, Rev. Shin Hwan, from the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, is doing study 
and observation in the Toronto area until 
June, 1981. 

NDOVI, Rev. Clement, from the Church 
of Central Africa — Presbyterian 
(Malawi), arrived in late December to 
study at Knox College. 


O 


MISS MARGARET MacLEAN’S twenty- 
five years as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
North Side River Denys W.M.S. of River 
Denys Presbyterian Church, Cape Breton 
Island, N.S., was recognized at their 
group meeting on December 3, 1980. Miss 
MacLean (right) was presented with a 
plaque to commemorate the occasion by 
Mrs. Mary Matheson (left). 
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MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 


deaths 


BARCLAY, GEORGE CHAPMAN, 81, hon. 
life member of the board of managers of 
Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. May 2, 
1980. 

BLACKBURN, REV. MALCOLM, former 
Secretary of the one time Board of Steward- 
ship and Budget of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, died suddenly in New Orleans, 
La., Jan. 9. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, 87, hon. life 
member of the board of managers of Haney 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Aug. 5, 1980. 

DOWDS, A. FINLAY, 52, elder, manager, Bible 
class co-ordinator of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pickering, Ont., husband of Hazel Dowds on 
the staff of the Board of World Mission, Jan. 


sh 

FRASER, WILLIAM S., 90, senior elder of St. 
James Church, Oxford, N.S., Jan. 16. 

GARRETT, MRS. ISABELLA, 84, wife of 
retired minister Rev. John Y. Garrett of 
Woodstock, N.B., Dec. 25. 

GORWILL, DR. JOHN A., elder. of First 
Church, Seaforth, Ont., Jan. 8. 

GREAVES, CECIL G., elder of Bethel Church, 
Sydney, N.S. for 29 years and superintendent 
of the Sunday school for 23 years, a trustee 
and member of the board of managers, Dec. 
21. 

HAWTIN, MRS. FRANCES A., widow of 
Arthur Hawtin, the renowned lay missionary 
who served in India for twenty-five years and 


Church Furniture 


who shared in his work: she died in Toronto 
on Dec. 20, 1980. 

LIMERICK, ARTHUR, 72, elder and clerk of 
session for 40 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Fredericton, N.B., Jan. 22. 

LOCKHARD, GEORGE G., 71, long-time 
elder and member of Riverside Church, 
Prince William, N.B., Jan. 7. 

MacDONALD, THOMAS ANGUS, 76, a 
noted Gaelic singer, long-time elder, general 
treasurer and soloist of Knox Church, 
Indian Brook, N.S., Nov. 21, 1980. 

MacKINNON, MISS MYRTLE, 92, graduate 
of the Presbyterian Missionary and Deaco- 
ness Training School in Toronto, (now Ewart 


College); superintendent of the Presbyterian - 


Home for Girls for 32 years, and in later 
years prior to her retirement served as a Hos- 
pital Visitor in Toronto, under appointment 
to the former General Board of Missions, 
died Jan. 3. 

MacKINNON, STERLING, member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Dec. 22, 1980. 
McCAIG, ARCHIBALD NEIL, 92, long-time 
elder of Georgetown Presbyterian Church, 
Howick, Que., died in Ormstown, Que. Sept. 

21, 1980. 

McCHEYNE, MISS JANET, long-time mem- 
ber of Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Dec. 9. 

McGILLIVRAY, MRS. LORRAINE, charter 
member of Westminster-St. Paul’s Church, 
Guelph, Ont., a former member of the board 
of managers, member of the W.M.S., Dec. 
11, 1980. 

McLEAN, JOHN CHARLES (IAN), 73, long- 
time elder and former representative elder of 
Westminster Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., 


CHURCH 


and formerly an elder at Knox Church, 
Moose Creek, Ont., Nov. 8, 1980. 

MUIR, ARCHIBALD, long-time member of — 
Rogers Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., 
former member of the board of managers, 
Nov. 13, 1980. 

NEILL, J. J., 89, an elder of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada for 40 years, a long-time 
member of Rogers Memorial Church, 
Toronto, Ont. Dec. 8, 1980. 

PORTER, WALTER, 83, elder and trustee of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, Ont. for 28 
years, roll clerk for 12 years, Dec. 24, 1980. 

ROWBOTTOM, WALTER, J., 82, long-time 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Dec. 29, 1980. 

SHAW, FREDERICK W., 71, elder of St. 
James Church, Hanwell, N.B., Jan. 10. 

THOMSON, G. MURRAY, 87, long-time 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., Jan. 
oY 

TROUP, DR. WALLACE, 86, elder of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont. for 50 years, served on 
Temporal Board o Knox Church for 25 
years, teacher and then superintendent of the 
church school, commissioner to General 
Assembly, Dec. 15. 

WALLACE, MRS. DAVID C. (NELLIE), 
member of the board of managers of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Thorold, Ont., former 
officer in Niagara Presbyterial W.M.S., 
former President of the W.M.S., the Willing 
Workers, C.G.1.T. leader and a member of 
the choir for over 50 years, Jan. 27. 
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For Quality 


PEWS 


communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


~ 
CHAIRS 


Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 


A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


68 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


The Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


P Ghuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 
LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone » 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 
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ORDINATION 
Johnston, Rev. lan Kenneth, Pembroke, First 
Church, Alta., Jan. 11. 


| 
| 


INDUCTIONS 

/Carson, Rev. Donald, Abbotsford, Calvin 

i Church; B.C., Jan. 25. 

‘Corman, Rev. Dr. Richard, Pinawa Christian 
Fellowship Centre, Man., Jan. 11. 

Cooper, Rev. Glenn A., to the two-point charge 
of Point Edward and Brigden, Ont., Dec. 7. 
Ferguson, Rev. Roderick, as Assistant Minister 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 

Sept. 28. 
'Henderson, Rev. John, Waterloo, Knox 
Church, Ont., Sept. 4. 
Maxwell, Rev. Douglas W., North Battleford, 
_ St. Andrew’s Church, Sask., Jan. 11. 


RECOGNITIONS 
| Bettridge, Rev. Robert, South Guelph Extension 
charge, Ont., Sept. 9. 
Hilder, Rey. Herbert, as Assistant to the Minis- 
ter, Guelph, Knox Church, Ont., Nov. 12. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood Islands, 
P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, Box 103, 
Charlottetown, CIA 7K2. 

North Tryon, and South Granville, Knox 
Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Reid, Clyde 
River, R.R. #2, Cornwall, P. E. 1., COA 
1HO. 

'Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 

_ Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow, 

| B2H 3G8. 

Upper Musquodoboit pastoral charge, N.S., 
(shared ministry with U. C. C.), Dr. A. E. 

) Morrison, 48 Archibald St., Truro, B2N 

| 4R4. : 


synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, KOC 
1 WoO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s, and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham 

Road, Moose Creek, KOC I WO. 

~Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St.Elmo, 

 Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. Wallace 
MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, KOC 1 MO. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar, Ont., 
Rev. L. J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencerville, 
KOE 1X0. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ont. Rev. Leo 
Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 
2K8. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, Carleton 
Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Rev. Donald 
H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., Toronto, M4T 
Tile: 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Jack 
Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., Belleville, K8N 

. 4L6. 
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Christian 


““Sumithra” — 2 years old, Sri Lanka. 


Children’s Fund 


For over 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 


Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. In some countries 
of extreme Aa your support pro- 
vides for most of the basic needs. In all 
countries, the child receives food, cloth- 


Receipts for Income Tax are issue 


I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl LJ for 
one year in a country of greatest need O 
OL am (COUntEY iene tae eres oleloe ae 
I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year (J first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
TORHEID DVT S1VING OS. wom eho aa ocr 
(J Please send me more information. 
Name 
Address 
Place Frei tcnie states elt Prov. 
8 Postal Code ........... 


Peter G. Harris, National Director 


Frank Whilsmith, Director of Development 


ing, medical care, educational oppor- 
tunities, love, and, when necessary, a 
home. 


Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? A. 
Definitely No! The CCF of C audited 
financial statement for 1980 shows 
total administrative, operational, adver- 
tising expenses were less than 10% of 
total receipts. 

Q. Are all the children in orphan- 
ages? A. No, some live with wid- 
owed mothers and others with rela- 
tives. Through CCF Family Helper 
Projects they are enabled to stay at 
home rather than enter an orphanage. 


Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 40 other 
countries where we operate. 


We have an urgent need for sponsors 
in: India, Uganda, Kenya, Sri Lanka, 
Caribbean islands, Guatamala, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua. (Or let us select a 
child for you from our emergency list.) 


d Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, eco- 0-3-81 
nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious. Approved by 
the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
13. Annual audits show 
admin. / operational costs 
are less than 10%. 
Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
210,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. 


P-3-81 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments with mis- 
sions abroad, plus training in Bible, lan- 
guage, and culture. This experience will 
change your life. Write CHRISTIAN SER- 
VICE CORPS, Dept. PR, Box 56518, 
Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for informa- 
tive booklet. 


GROUNDS KEEPER 

required, for a Christian Children’s Camp. 
Incumbent must be a reliable, co-operative 
and an independent worker who will be 
responsible for the maintenance of the build- 
ings and property in support of scheduled 
camper programmes. 

Apply in writing to Mr. D. Phillips, Chair- 
man Glen Mhor Camp Committee, Box 795, 
Uxbridge, Ontario. LOC IKO. 


SMITHS FALLS, Ontario — Trinity Uni- 
ted Church requires organist — choir direc- 
tor. Senior and Junior choirs, 3 — manual 
Shaw electronic organ. Salary negotiable. 
Private teaching opportunities available. 
Apply to — Dr. D. R. Morrow, Chairman, 
Music Committee, Box 188, Smiths Falls, 
Ontario, K7A 4TI stating qualifications, 
experience and references. 


Ausable Springs Ranch. Residential treat- 
ment programme for emotionally disturbed / 
acting-out children, 6-16 years. 

Treatment Co-ordinator. To be responsible 
for the regional treatment team, supervising 
of social workers and their case load, and 
assuming a small special case load in the 
London area. 

Qualifications. A Master’s degree in social 
work, preferably 3 year’s experience in treat- 
ment of children in a residential treatment 
facility, a demonstrated competency in lead- 
ership, planning, supervision of staff and an 
eclectic treatment approach. Position availa- 
ble January I, 1981; salary $20-$23,000 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Send vita to: Director of Personnel, Ausable 
Springs Ranch, #700 - 120 Eglinton Ave. E., 
Toronto, M4P 1E2. 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SOC- 
IETY of Cornwall and Area invites applica- 
tions for the positions of primary teacher, 
grades 4-6, commencing September 1981. 

Please forward complete resume and 
application to Mrs. Jane Raymer, secretary 
of the Education Committee, 111 Third St. 
W., Cornwall, Ontario, K6J 2N9. 


MOVING? 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 

the address label or its code number together 

with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 
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Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Rev. 
M.L. Garvin, 17 Cross St., Weston, Ont. 
MON 2B8. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. Wallace 
]. Little, 125 Avondale Road, Cambridge, 
N3C 2E5. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., Major 
S. D. Self, Box 55, R. R. #1, Kingston, K7L 
4V1. 

Havelock, Knox; Norwood, St. Andrew’s; West- 
wood, Francis Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. James 
W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia Court, Peterbo- 
rough, K9H 6P6. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont.,Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood Drive, 
#505, Mississauga, L5N 2P2. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. D. L. Crocker, 1080 Finch Ave. E., 
Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr. J. 
K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 1101, 
Weston, M9R 2LI. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. P. G. MacInnes, 32 Bayfield Cres., 
Toronto, M4K 2V4. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. R.K. 
Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., Toronto, M4V 
1Z3. 

Toronto, Guildwood Community Church (Scar- 
borough), Ont., Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, 
Apt. 315, 10 Edgecliffe Golfway, Don Mills, 
M3C 3A3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, Ont. 
Rev. H. L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian Circle, 
Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Rexdale and Pine Ridge Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.D. Gordon, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto, M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A Mount Plea- 
sant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. W. J. 
Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, Islington, 
M9A 2Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/ Napier charge, Ont., Rev. 
R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 1JO. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth, 
St. James Church, Ont., Rev. J.W. Milne, 
Box 5, Dorchester, NOL 1G0. 

Brantford, Central Church, Ont., Rev. Campbell 
Smyth, 56 St. Andrew St., Paris, N3L 2X3. 
Crinan, Argyle and Largie, Duffs, Ont., Rev. 
C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount Brydges, 

NOL 1 WO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain Park 
Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. John 
Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond Place, 
Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. Muir, 
Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1J0. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

Listowel, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert Van- 
cook, R.R. #1, Listowel, NOG 3A0. 


Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, © 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. V.W. Tozer, 
Box 247, St. Marys, NOM 2V0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. Donaghey, — 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, N7V 275. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rey. D. A. Whitehead, 24 Claremont St., © 
Thorold, L2V 1R3. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew's Church, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, 363 Dominion St., 
Strathroy, N7G 3G9. 

Wingham, St. Andrew's Church, Ont. Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, NOG 2RO0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Church, and Wellwood, Zion 
Church, Man., Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 
339-12th St. Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., Rev. 
Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, SOG 
2S0. 


Synod of Alberta ; 
Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. Milne, 
10 Varmoor PI. N.W., Calgary, T3A OAI. 
Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R. J. Ritchie, 

Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1PO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rev. Kenneth 
Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, New Westmins- — 
ter, V3L 2X4. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South Fraser 
Way, R.R..4, Abbotsford, V2S 4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultant required for work — 
in Mission and Christian education in the Synod / 
Synodical of Manitoba and Northwestern Onta- 
rio. Area Educational Consultants required for 
work in two other areas. Further information 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Presbytery mission worker, Lake of the Woods 
Presbytery, Emphasis — Christian education, 
Native People. 
For work with Native People in Regina: 
Requirements — training in Christian educa- 
tion, biblical studies, and willingness to take spe- 
cific training for work with Native People. 
Information for the above positions may be 
obtained from the Board of World Mission, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C. frontier 
mission in a community with an opportunity for 
a media ministry (radio, television). Pastoral 
experience an asset. Willingness to work with the 
media people is a must. For further information 
contact Mission Personnel Secretary, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. K.C. Doka, 14751 Vine 
Ave., White Rock, B.C., V4B 272. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
98th — Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont., Dec. 
31, (Rev. Henry MacNeill). 
80th — St. Paul’s Church, Sault Ste Marie Ont., 
Feb. I, (Rev. Blake Carter). iS 
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Jesus said to his friends, “As they have persecuted me, they 
will persecute you” (John 15:20, NEB) 


PRESUMABLY we appreciate the fact that Jesus, in so 
speaking to his followers, used the word. “persecute.” and 
Jot the word, “crucify.” A crucifixion is so final! Yet it seems 
i fact that the “Christian” world has yet to make up its mind 
about Jesus. We still seem to be waiting for someone to turn 
up the conclusive “proof.” We seem, as it were, to be waiting 
for the outcome of the debate over the question of his 
“identity” (as well as our own). 

Was THIS the Saviour King for whom Jews had been 
expectantly waiting for hundreds of years only, and 
eventually in company with most of the rest of mankind. to 
reject his claims? Even after the longer time that has now 
elapsed. the decision seems in doubt. Judge and jury seem 
bent on bringing in a “hung” verdict. It appears good to 
those of us who have committed ourselves to his cause that 
the question does not depend upon a public referendum. 
Even Pilate sought a somewhat gentler verdict than the 
people demanded. Feeling a bit “lost” himself. he urged that 
the criminal appearing before him be released after a flog- 
ging. Hysterical spectators insisted on the flogging plus the 
execution, “Their shouts prevailed and Pilate decided that 
they should have their way” (Luke 23:24, NEB). 

In our democratic manner of governing, with all of its 
attendant freedoms and advantages, it often appears regret- 
table that many of our decisions are influenced by the 
“crowd.” It has been suggested (by promoter “Texas” Gul- 
nan) that, ina matter of much lesser concern, “Fifty million 
Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” The Roman centurion, how- 


ever, who captained the execution team, voiced the view of 


one minority, perhaps always too silent, “Beyond all doubt, 
this man was innocent” (Luke 23:47, NEB). 

A singer witha great appeal to the people of twenty years 
ago, once said that his musical group had attained a popu- 
larity rating greater than that of Jesus himself. When he was 
recently murdered, the re-action around the world indicated 
a very large following still. By the very nature of his hypothe- 
sis, however, we will not be able to prove or disprove the 
statement for at least a thousand years. Certainly there does 
not appear to be any disavowal of his claim as yet. The 
verdict of the public has but little changed since Jesus stood 
trial before Pilate. 

Many people probably now consider the results observed 
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NOT FINAL 


by a handful of women as “quaint” if not positively weird. 
“Finding that the stone had been rolled away from the 
tomb...the body was not to be found” (Luke 23:2, 3, NEB). 
Nevertheless, from this obscure beginning, the tiny Chris- 
tian minority went out in the attempt to convince the world 
that the claims of Christianity were fundamentally true. 
Theirs was a God of so vital a form of life as to be everlasting 
in quality. He could forgive even the decision of the majority 
(Luke 23:34). 

To us it seems unfortunate that there were no other 
witnesses to the amazing vision that occurred to St. John the 
Divine. of which he wrote in his apocalyptical book of 
revelation. He wrote that he had seen a chorus of heavenly 
creatures singing this song: “The Lamb who was killed is 
worthy to receive power, wealth, wisdom and strength, 
honour, glory and praise... To him who sits on the throne, 
and to the Lamb, be praise and honour. glory and might. for 
ever and ever” (Revelation 5:9, 13, NEB). Many remain 
unpersuaded still. 

It is not too difficult for us to respond affirmatively to the 
call of Jesus in these days before Easter. Just as long as we do 
not take him too seriously and get the idea that he mean 
what he said when he spoke to his friends, “As they perse- 
cuted me, they will persecute you.” The slowness of our 
decision might even delay the time when we shall feel the 
final verdict’s cutting edge. 


PRAYER 


God of mercy. whose love for your people has always been 
ready to go the length of a cross for your Son, accept of us 
who miserably protest our inability to make up our minds 
about him. Forgive the heads that hang in shame, the feet 
that refuse to follow his light, the spirits unable to respond to 
his gracious invitation. Forgive us, and grant us more of the 
faith and power wé need to stand in the company of 
prophets, apostles and martyrs. Having heard the final ver- 
dict of our world, grant that at the last we may hear your 
merciful word of blessing. We ask it in the Name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

by D. Glenn Campbell 
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editorial 


| HAVE taken the unusual step of claiming the inside 
cover for myself this month. The entire issue of this 
month’s Record is unusual. Some might say it is un- 
necessary. You the reader must, of course, decide. 

We have before the church a controversy concerning 
the right of some of our clergy, and some young men 
who seek to become ministers of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, to preserve a liberty of conscience 
on the subject of the ordination of women. What this 
means in blunt terms is that there are some in pulpits 
and in our seminaries who believe that the decision 
taken at the 92nd General Assembly in 1966 to ordain 
women was wrong: that the ordination of women is 
irregular or unscriptural. Though in practice they are, in 
varying degrees, prepared to co-operate with women 
ministers and women elders, they seek the right to 
refrain from participating in their ordination and/or 
from being called upon to affirm that all such or- 
dinations are biblically valid. 

Why, (you may well ask), is it an issue commanding 
so much attention and concern lo these fifteen years 
after the decision that women could indeed be elders 
and ministers? For the answer we must return prin- 
cipally to two events of over a year ago. (Some of our 
readers will remember the following information. We 
ask them to either skip the next few paragraphs or be 
patient while we refresh the memories of the others.) 

The first and probably. better known catalyst 
precipitating the debate was the question of the or- 
dination of a young man, Mr. Daniel MacDougall, a 


ne Church 
ne Ministry 


ne Eldership © 


member of Bridiewood Presbyterian Church in Toronto 
and a graduate of Westminster Seminary in 
Philadelphia. When ‘‘taken on trials for licence’ (a 
preliminary step to ordination) by the Presbytery of 
East Toronto, Mr. MacDougall was asked about his” 
stance on the ordination of women: he replied that he 
couldn’t uphold the practice and thereby the recom- 
mendation was made by a committee of Presbytery that 
he not be ordained. This decision was appealed to the 
Presbytery as a whole and was upheld by a narrow 
majority. A further appeal to Synod saw the judgment 
sustained by a much larger majority. When General 
Assembly ruled on the matter in response to several 
‘‘Overtures’’ (or appeals) the decision was made to 
proceed with his ordination (for reasons given later in 
this article in the text of the Assembly’s decision). It 
should be made clear here that no particular blame 
should be attached to Mr. MacDougall’s stand. Others 
had been ordained in the years since 1966 who agreed 
with him but were never asked about their stance vis-a- 
vis the ordination of women. Mr. MacDougall was 
asked and replied honestly. If he hadn’t been, sooner or 
later another candidate would have found himself in the 
same position. 

The second circumstance giving rise to the present 
situation was a ‘‘Memorial’’ (or reminder to Assembly 
calling it to examine a present situation in light of a 
previous decision) from the Presbytery of Montreal 
expressing concern over their impression that women 
ministers were being discriminated against by some 
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>resbyteries when it came to the matter of appointments 
by the Board of World Mission; or, for that matter, 
calls. 

Assembly named a Special Committee to deal with 
the Overtures stemming from the MacDougall case and 
with the Memorial. The following decision was ap- 
proved by a majority of approximately 75% to 25% (no 
standing vote was necessary). 


WE affirm that our theology of ministry has since 1966 
included both women and men in the Order of Ministry of 
the Word and Sacrament. 

WE affirm that the Ministry of Word and Sacrament is an 
essential aspect of the Gospel (‘‘how shall they hear without 
a preacher’’) and not merely peripheral to it as is implied in 
Overture No. 5 where ordination seems to be put in the 
| category of “‘matters not of the essence of the Gospel.’’ 

_ WE affirm that the ordination of women is a part of the 
doctrine of the Church which every minister is required to 
confess. 

WE affirm the liberty of conscience so magnificently set 
_ forth in the 20th chapter of the Westminster Confession of 
: Faith. But we deny that this liberty of conscience is ap- 
_ plicable to ‘‘such doctrine as the Church, in obedience to 
Scripture and under the promised guidance of the Holy 
Spirit may yet confess in its continuing function of 
reformulating the faith.’’ (Book of Forms No. 409). The 
ordination of women clearly belongs to this category of 
- doctrine. 

WE affirm that the confession of this doctrine carries with 
it the further requirement of participation in the act of 
ordination of all candidates, whether men or women. 

_ WE affirm that the strict application of the above would be 
- ill-advised with respect to some present ministers and 
_ candidates for ordination in the light of the fact that the 
requirement that all teaching elders must participate in 
some ordinations has not been enjoined by any Assembly to 
this date. Therefore we allow an exception to be made in the 
case of those who will be ordained this year, and instruct 
the Presbytery of East Toronto to license Mr. D. Mac- 
Dougall. 

WE give notice to all concerned that no further exceptions 
will be made after 1980. 

WE decree that ordinands in 1980 and all ministers 
presently ministering within our Church who are opposed 
to ordination of women be excused from participation in 
such ordinations for a period of ten years provided they co- 
operate fully with all ministers and elders of the Church and 
abstain from prejudicing their people against the election of 
women to the ruling and teaching eldership. 


As may be quickly appreciated, the last two 
paragraphs of the reply have proved to be the most 
controversial. 

The last paragraph has widely been understood, both 
at the time and since, to mean that ministers who can 
not accept the ordination of women must change their 
minds by 1990 or find another denominational home. 
The joint Clerks of Assembly have since issued a 
statement to all Presbytery Clerks, interpreting the 
decision of the 1980 Assembly and pointing out that, in 


General Assembly: 1980 


Rev. Don Campbell 
(Ottawa, Ont.) 


“,.. ministry, though 
useful and beneficial to 
the Church, was not of 
the essence.”’ 


Jan. L. Clark 
(Knox College) 


“... How those who can’t 
participate in the ordi- 
nation of women could 
help but prejudice their 
congregations.”’ 


Rev. Donna Riseborough 
(Wanham, Alta.) 

was interviewed by The 
Toronto Star following 
Assembly’s approval of 
the report. 


their opinion, such an assumption is presumptuous. 
After noting that no change was made in the law or 
doctrine of the church, and that no ‘‘Declaratory Act’’ 
was issued (an interpretation of existing law) the joint 


(continued on next page) 
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Clerks (Drs. MacDonald, Bean and Lowry) went on to 
point out that: 


‘‘4. The wording does not say that persons with 
problems of conscience re participation in the ordination of 
women must leave the Church either now or in 1990. On the 
contrary, it says that forcing conscience would (at least in 
the short term) be unwise. Nothing is said of censures or 
penalities after 1990. Moreover, the statement of any date is 
problematic. As a simple rule of thumb, the same level of 
procedure is required to change the action of a prior 
Assembly as was used to bring it about in the first place. 
The appearance of a 1990 ‘‘deadline’’ is thus an illusion. 
Unless a specific date were entrenched using the Barrier 
Act, any future Assembly is competent to change proposed 
dates at will. 

‘‘5_ The wording does say that ‘prejudicing ... people 
against the election of women to the ruling and teaching 
eldership’ is wrong. Prejudice is defined as ‘to injure or 
damage by some judgment or action especially at law.’ This 
means that no person in the Church shall stand in the way 
of women being allowed to exercise the rights granted to 
them by the 1966 General Assembly.”’ 


In the light of No.4 of the above, one wonders why 
a date, 1990 or any other, was included in the reply of 
the Committee at all. Either it was a ‘‘suggestion,”’ 
without teeth, or it wasn’t couched in tight enough legal 
language to mean anything. There was talk at the 
Assembly itself, of the ten-year span being ‘‘a gesture of 
compassion,’’ an alternative to taking action im- 
mediately. Since that time there has been extensive and 
vocal concern among men in the ministry who felt 
themselves threatened by the statement. Alarm has been 
expressed at the ‘‘Conference of Concern’’ held in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. last October, (at which this 
writer was present); at one Synod at least; at the 
‘Presbyterian Renewal Day’’ held at Willowdale 
Church in Toronto on January 31st (see Pungent and 
Pertinent and the address by Don MacLeod elsewhere in 
this issue); and in a survey distributed to ‘‘Evangelical’’ 
ministers deemed to be ‘‘concerned’’ by the quarterly 
magazine Foundations (see interview and transcript 
copy of survey elsewhere in this issue). 

The Clerks’ interpretation should lessen the anxiety 
among those already in the ministry who find them- 
selves in the minority and unable to support women’s 
ordination. A strict interpretation that meant ‘‘ten years 
to change your mind or out’’ would have been a kind of 


retroactive censure, questionable at best, cruel at worst. 

What would be done about a man two or three years © 
away from retirement and charged with not supporting © 
women’s ordination? How would such an interpretation — 


be practicably enforced? Would those absent from the | 


ordination of a woman be required to produce doctors’ 
certificates attesting to illness? What presbytery would 
want to open up a can of worms by pursuing the matter? 

It seems to this writer that holding to the Clerks’ 
interpretation, or removing at the next or some sub- 
sequent Assembly all references to men presently in 
pastorates who hold the minority view, is the wisest 
course to follow. 

The question of ordaining young men, presently in 
seminary and of like mind with the minority, is another 
matter altogether. That there are such, I have no doubt. 
Figures of seven and two for Knox College and The 


Presbyterian College respectively have been bandied, — 


about, but since students (and other people) have been 
known to change their minds one way or another, and 
since there is really no practical or proper way of 
determining exactly how many there are, it would not be 
wise to set too much store by those numbers. But 
candidates with reservations in conscience there will be. 


Interpreting ‘‘prejudice”’ 


Item No. 5 of the Clerks’ interpretation printed above 


gives the strict definition of ‘‘prejudicing people against 
the election of women to the ruling and teaching 
eldership.’’ There are two elements to the injunction 


against prejudice. As the Clerks make clear, no one can ~ 


‘“stand in the way of women being allowed to exercise 


the rights granted to them by the 1966 Assembly.”’ 


However, the definition of prejudice that they give 
includes injury or damage ‘‘by some judgment or ac- 
tion.’’ Now many men holding the minority position are 


quite careful to point out that when they have an 


election of elders a// members of the congregation are 
eligible. If a woman were elected, I am convinced that 
many would proceed with the ordination themselves, or 
see that someone else presided. They are men of in- 
tegrity. Similarly they are careful to co-operate with” 
fellow clergy of the feminine gender, even when they 
won’t, because of conscience, participate in their or- 
dination. I expect that if any such found themselves as 
interim-moderators of a vacant charge, they would be 


careful to give a woman applicant equal consideration, — 
or that they would ask presbytery for permission to be 


removed as interim-moderator. 


Creating a climate of opinion 


But by their judgment on the matter, and by their 
actions that conform to their judgment, do they not 
passively create a climate of opinion in_ the 
congregations concerned whereby it would be difficult, — 
if not impossible, for a woman elder or minister to. 
assume office? Their opinions on the matter surely 


(continued on page 27) . 
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The Light of Easter 


Death is not the problem. 
“Last orders’’ or “Lights Out’’ 
_ —no more 

For most. 

‘A hundred cheapy horror films 
_And word of fresh atrocities 
‘Media borne 

Entertain, make us turn the page 
Or change the channel of our 
thought 

To some equivalent of 
“Mork and Mindy.”’ 

The threat of hell belongs 

| For most 

To Dante, Milton and sophomore 
English classes. 

The horror, rather, is 

the hollowness— 

Restless midnights summing up 
Debts and debtors, 

The mind’s finger’s picking 
 tortuously 

At knots tied in life’s tangled skein 
To unravel one thread, at least, 

Of straight meaning. 


The Light of Easter 

(No Cecil B. DeMille flood 
of incandescence 

With Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
And Hallelujah Chorus) 

Is a single spotlight, beatific smile, 
Shone for each of us 

On our lonely, cluttered, stage 
So that in peanut-shell debris 
Of sin and second guessing 

We can find a way 

To “‘shuffle off to Buffalo’’ 
Around the edge of the abyss 
And Home. 
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The “why” 
of dissent 


by John Vaudry 


THE ENTIRE controversy con- 
cerning liberty of conscience vis a@ 
vis the ordination of women to the 
eldership and the ministry is most 
unfortunate. In my view, it seems 
especially sad that so few people in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
appear to understand the issues 
involved and their implications for 
our denomination. Some believe 
everything has been settled once and 
for all; some don’t even know there 
is a major issue before our church! I 
would like to attempt to clarify two 
points, that «lyithink Wares)still 
somewhat obscure for many people. 

The first point is the nature of the 
‘conservative’ (for lack of a better 
word) position. The question at 
issue is not primarily the ordination 
of women. The question is the 
interpretation and application of 
Chapter 20 of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. That chapter 
asserts the biblical principle of 
liberty of conscience in all matters 
which cannot be clearly supported 
from Scripture. We hold the view 
that the ordination of women to 
teaching and ruling offices falls into 
this category. We also do not believe 
that any ordination is ‘‘an essential 
aspect of the Gospel,’’ although we 
do maintain that ordination is of 


great importance. The Gospel is the 


message about Jesus Christ as 
Redeemer of his people and Lord of 
the universe, neither more nor less. 
It is the truth about Christ that is of 
the essence of the Church; 
everything else (however valuable) is 
non-essential. This distinction has 
been observed in Chapter 25 of the 
Confession, sections 2 and 3, by 
some of the most learned 
Presbyterian divines of the past. 
Thus we believe that a fair in- 
terpretation of the Westminster 
Confession supports our plea for 
liberty of conscience. 

Opponents of the conservative 
view have refused to confine the 
debate to the matter of liberty of 


conscience, and have insisted on. 


raising the whole question of the 
ordination of women. Well, since it 
has been raised, we are quite willing 
to state our position. One only 
hopes that emotional rhetoric will 
be laid aside and that a genuine 
attempt will be made to understand 
what we are Saying. 

Perhaps it should be said at the 
outset what we are not saying. We 
do not hold that women are in- 
trinsically inferior to men and 
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Renewing the 
issue, but 
not the Church 


by Brian Fraser 


KEN McMILLAN, Moderator of 
the 105th General Assembly, told us 
to listen, so I listened. Most of what 
I heard at the Presbyterian Renewal 
Day at Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church in Toronto on January 31, 
1981 reflected the concern of the ad 
hoc committee that organized the 
conference about the decision of the 
106th General Assembly in adopting 
the Report of the Special Committee 
Re: Participation in the Ordination 
of Women. The assumption un- 
derlying most, if not all, of the 
addresses and panel presentations of 
the day was that this report, and 
especially its final decree that 
ministers opposed to the ordination 
of women be excused from par- 
ticipating for a period of ten years, 
represented a concerted effort on 
the part of some group (never 
identified) within the church to 
force those opposed to the or- 
dination of women out of the 
church. Similar assumptions have 
been made by several correspon- 
dents in the Letters column of The 
Record, most recently by W. 
Standford Reid in the February, 
1981 issue. The solution to this 
assumed threat, they argue, is to 
allow full liberty of conscience on 
the matter of ordaining women, as 
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-have the Reformed Church in 
“America and the Anglican Church 
of Canada. In other words, any 
minister who does not agree with the 
ordination of women is free to 
refuse to participate in such an 
ordination. 

As a minister in a congregation 
that has been faithfully served by 
women elders for many years and 
has women who are candidates for 
the ministry of Word and 
Sacrament among its number, I am 
concerned about the message that 
such liberty of conscience would 
convey to them concerning the 
seriousness with which The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
supports their ministry, whether lay 
or clerical. In addition, as chair- 
person of the Committee on 
Ministerial Relations of the 
Presbytery of East Toronto, I am 
concerned about both: those 
ministers in our church who feel 
threatened and about the misin- 
formation offered to the audience at 
the Renewal Day, most of whom 
were lay men and women. I trust my 
comments will add something to the 
debate that might have happened 
but was not allowed to happen at 


(continued on page 29) 
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“‘How times change.’’ Or do they? 

Think ahead. The time is 5981 A.D. We look in on some vignettes in 
the life of that time: 

Her Holiness the Pope is agitatedly pacing back and forth in the 
papal chamber. She is deeply worried by the anti-traditionalist surge 
in the Church. She and her Secretary of State, Myrtle, Cardinal 
Beach, are discussing the matter. Her Holiness speaks. ‘‘The most 
shocking thing of all is that a number of men are defying the rules and 
are actually coming out of the cloisters and seeking ordination! What 
is the world coming to?’’ 

The Cardinal is more calm. ‘‘We must remember, Your Holiness, 
that a small minority of scholars are holding that men were once 
accepted for ordination. They even claim there were a few male 
Popes! I personally do not believe it, but these scholars claim to have 
found an old document which pre-dates the ‘Great Computer 
Breakdown’.”’ (For the information of the reader: The great computer 
breakdown occurred around 3406 A.D. By that year all historical 
information was recorded on computer tapes. Somehow the master 
control overloaded and all historical knowledge was obliterated. Since 
books had long ago become extinct, events prior to 3406 became a 
matter for conjecture . . .) 

Her Holiness interjected. ‘‘No! I don’t care what any old document 
seems to say. The whole idea is obviously against nature. Men in the 
ministry indeed! It just won’t do!’’ 

Now let’s look at what the Protestants are up to. We turn on late- 
night television to hear what that eminent spell-binder ‘‘Brother Bill’’ 
has to say. Brother Bill is obviously distressed by what he calls a 
“‘pseudo-scientific claim’’ that the world is millions of years old. 
Brother Bill will have none of it. “I have never subscribed to that 
atheistic theory!’’ he shouts. ‘‘By my careful calculations I have 
concluded beyond a shadow of a doubt that the world was created 
during the first week of August, 1937.’’ He concludes, “If you want 
to support my claim, send money to...’’ 

Why not see what’s happening in the postal department in 598]? 
The post office is shut down. The mail molecule transmitter and 
dispenser has broken down. The machine breaks up the mail into 
molecules and transmits it to its destination, instantly re-assembling it. 
Last week it muddled up the Daily Worker with The Presbyterian 
Record. Each magazine was inside the other’s cover. The Editor of 
The Record has received three congratulatory letters thanking him for 
moderating his political tone, and fourteen Marxist-Leninists have 
written asking for copies of the Shorter Catechism. 

No visit to 5981 would be complete without looking in on 
Parliament. The constitutional debate continues. A speaker is on his 
feet earnestly imploring the House not to take precipitate action. He 
warns of the divisive character of such a move. ‘“‘Why not try, just 
once more to get unanimous agreement from the Premiers,’’ he asks. 
“After all, having waited this long, surely we can wait just a little 
longer...”’ 

How times change? Actually, not very much. 


DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Tea and sympathy please 


THE GREAT Debate on a new Canadian constitution 
seems to be drawing to a close. When it is finally over 
we’ll be left to pick up the pieces from what will have 
been a rancorous period in Canadian history. That task 
should be possible, given a new understanding that we 
are now grown-up and quite capable of settling our own 
differences in our own ways. It is also important that, 
while severing the last colonial tie with Great Britain, 
our politicians behave professionally and not stoop to 
engage again in the familiar tactic of British-bashing 
that characterized an earlier period of the debate. 

Let’s clarify a few points that are already on the 
record regarding Britain’s special relationship to 
Canada and its constitution. Since the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931, Britain has had no control over 
the Canadian constitution. Ottawa and the provinces 
hold the power together. The only place where Britain 
has a role is in the division of powers between the 
federal and the provincial governments. Even then, it 
has no power to impose any changes on Canada; its only 
role is as a trustee of the Canadian federation, an 
umpire if you like. All of the recent grumbling about 
interference was just a phony political war. 

At a conference leading up to the declaration of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931 Britain offered Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand complete and total in- 
dependence. Australia and New Zealand took it. But 
Canada’s federal government and the provinces 
couldn’t agree on a formula to amend the constitution 
after full independence. Thus Ottawa and the provinces 
agreed unanimously, perhaps for the first and last time, 
to ask Britain’s parliament to be the trustees of federal 
and provincial powers while Canada worked out an 
amending formula. 

The British didn’t like the arrangement. They felt it 
would put them in a compromising position at some 
time in the future. How right they turned out to be! But 
they agreed to act as trustees for a few months. No one 
guessed then that after fifty years Canadians would still 
not be able to make up their minds. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for our lengthy period of 


procrastination is that the British made the whole thing 
so easy for us. Canadians have never really had to go 
cap-in-hand to Westminster. When changes have been 


made in the Canadian constitution, the British North 
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America Act, they have been passed quickly and © 


without question by Westminster. The only significant 
point is that when changes have been made in the past, 


they have had support of the vast majority of the — 
provinces and there was no shift in the division of — 


powers between provincial jurisdictions and Ottawa’s 
role. This time many provinces believe Prime Minister 
Trudeau is trying to alter the traditional balance. As a 
result, eight out of ten provincial premiers are 
withholding support for the plan and six provinces are 
involved in a court fight with Ottawa on the issue. 

Still, you may ask, why can’t the British simply do 
Ottawa’s bidding and extricate themselves from the 
centre of the argument?: because the British have a 
gnawing sense of responsibility and adherence to the 
law. They don’t have a written constitution in the style 
of the United States. They only have the law, and some 
British parliamentarians feel it would be illegal for them 
to agree to a constitutional package that has very limited 
support among the provinces. 

It is a typical ‘‘Catch-22”’ situation. On the one hand, 
their reading of the law is that when profound changes 
are to be made in the Canadian federation there must be 
substantial provincial support: as umpire Britain must 
see to it that the support is there. That course certainly 
leaves them open to charges of interference in Canadian 
affairs. On the other hand, if Britain does not question 
the proposals, the provinces can charge that Britain is 
evading its responsibility under the trusteeship to 
protect the rights of the provinces. It is a dilemma, and 


certainly not an enviable position to be in. Let’s hope a_ 


degree of understanding for the British position can 
develop among both federal and provincial politicians 
in Canada. The British don’t need any more cheap 


verbal barbs. What they need is a little tea and sym- 


pathy. 
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Areply on the 
Pensions question 


The letter from D. McCullough 
and J.B. Barbour in the February 
issue of The Record suggests that 


_ benefit could be derived from the 


hiring of pension fund consultants. 
Apart from the significant cost 
involved in such a process, it is a 


_ fact that several members of the 
Pension Board (past and present) 


are actuaries conversant with the 
whole Employee Benefit field and 
the Valuation Actuary who is in- 


_ dependent of the Board is a member 


of a= major 
_ Consultants. 


firm of Actuarial 
The Board — gives 
careful consideration to the 
recommendations of the Actuary 
and acts in accordance with what is 
considered to be the best interests of 
members of the Plan. 

On = several occasions (most 
recently in 1977) the subject of 
payment of pensions out of the fund 
has been the subject of study by the 
Actuaries Committee. The con- 
clusion reached has been that the 
‘present practice of purchasing 
annuities from Canada Life (at 
current favourable net rates— 
without commission) was 
preferable. 

It was because of the indifferent 
performance of the investment 
portfolio when it was handled by the 
Church that some years ago it was 
decided to entrust the investment 
management to Canada Life. The 
Pension Board gives’. general 


direction to the Company as to the 
distribution of the investments of 
the Fund. Monthly reports of the 
portfolio holdings are provided and, 
at least once each year, represen- 
tatives of the Pension Board meet 
with Canada Life investment 
managers to review the performance 
and quality of the portfolio. The 
Board has been satisfied with their 
stewardship. The fee charged by 
Canada Life for its services has been 
modest. 

For the Church to undertake the 
pension payments out of the Fund 
entails the risk that at some future 
date the Fund might not have the 
adequate resources to pay all the 
benefits. There is evidence to 
suggest that retired Presbyterian 
ministers and their wives tend to live 
longer than the general population 
whose mortality is used by insurance 
companies in establishing — their 
premium rates. Purchasing an- 
nuities at the time of retirement 
transfers that risk to the insurance 
company. 

The pension provided under the 
present Plan is 2% of maximum 
pensionable earnings for each year 
of service, with a_reversionary 
pension to a widow of 60% of that 
to the member. These benefits are 
supported by contributions 
equivalent to approximately 14% of 
maximum pensionable earnings. As 
stipends rise so do contributions and 
ultimate benefits. A member whose 
average pensionable earnings under 
the Plan are $15,000 would receive a 


LETTERS 


pension of $10,500 if his period of 
service was thirty-five years. 
Naturally, at 2% per year it takes 
time to build up the pension. Over 
thirty-five years there are likely to 
be wide variations in interest rates, 
so the Actuary must be careful to 
choose a valuation rate which is 
consistent with the long-term 
obligation to provide benefits. 

When the triennial valuation 
made by the Actuary indicates that 
there is a surplus, it is the policy of 
the Board to distribute that surplus 
equitably. Following the last 
valuation the distribution was made 
to members and widows of members 
in respect of service prior to 1974. 
However, most of the surplus in 
future will have been derived from 
contributions made since the new 
Plan was introduced in 1974. 

Bequests designated for pensions 
are being directed to the sup- 
plementing of pensions to those 
whose retirement benefits are 
least— those who retired with little 
or no benefits under the Canada 
Pension Plan. 

The Pension Board sees _ its 
purpose as being to act fairly in the 
best interests of all members, both 
active and retired, and to implement 


(continued on page 32) 
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by Noel Watson 


DON MacLEOD 


I HAVE been asked by our chairman, and by the ‘‘Ad 
Hoc’’ Committee to start this Renewal Day by placing it 
in the perspective of our own aims and aspirations for 
what we hope that God the Holy Spirit will accomplish 
in our midst as we seek to glorify him in our time 
together. 

What is the ‘‘Ad Hoc’’ Committee, you ask me? A 
very flexible and impromptu get-together of ministers of 
our church, mostly from East Toronto Presbytery, who 
are concerned about our, and their, church — given the 
decision of the 106th General Assembly in adopting the 
Report of its Special Committee Re: Participation in the 
Ordination of Women. Meeting in the early Fall, in 
Knox Church, Toronto, at the invitation of its minister, 
it was recognized that this action had far-reaching 
implications for all of us, (regardless of our actual view 
on the ordination of women to the ruling and teaching 
eldership), who would describe our position as ‘‘con- 
servative Evangelicals. ‘‘We met openly and prayerfully 
out of a deep love for our church, for its continued 
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Presbyterian 
Renewal Day 


On Saturday, January 31st, between 350 and 400 
registrants and a score of the curious gathered at 
Willowdale Church, Toronto, for 
Renewal Day.’’ Congregations from Saskatoon to 


Moncton were represented, totalling 52 in all. The list of 


speakers included Dr. Kenneth McMillan, Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi and the author of the following address. The 
agenda also included a panel discussion on the subject 
“‘What’s Happening In Our Church?”’. 


The intent of ‘‘Presbyterian Renewal Day’’ as seen by ; 


**Presbyterian © 
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those who planned it, is made clear in the following — 
address, delivered as introductory remarks by the Rev. — 
Don MacLeod, Associate Minister at Knox Church — 


(Spadina) in Toronto. 


JRD- 


peace and unity, and out of a concern for statesmanship 


and leadership for those who look to us for help in their 
personal, congregational and corporate dilemmas. 


Out of that smaller group, a larger meeting was held ; 


on October 23, 1980, also in Knox Church. While this 
meeting was ‘‘by invitation,’’ many wanting to come 
were encouraged, while others were told that, once the 
issues became clearer and the planning better organized, 
a further conference would be held. A Presbyterian 
Renewal Seminar, to be held in May, was announced 
for 1981 but had to be withdrawn later owing to the 
non-availability of accommodation. A ‘‘half-way”’ 
meeting, in the Winter, was projected for about a 
hundred participants. What we have today is an 
amalgam of these two, under the leadership of the Rev. 


William Duffy of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, — 
Ontario and with the gracious invitation of the minister _ 


and session of Willowdale Church, Toronto, as our 
hosts. 

What did we intend to accomplish by such meetings 
and what do we hope to emerge from our time today? 


Let me outline the concerns I shared with the October 23 
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meeting and which apply with even greater force to our 
time today: 

(1) To provide a forum for a united expression of 
common concern and to avoid rash or precipitate action 
by those who, in their isolation, may not recognize the 
extent of genuine love and appreciation by much of the 
church for the witness we have made, and the con- 
tribution we have provided, to the total life of our 
denomination over the years. In the emotive and heated 
"atmosphere of initial shock after the announcement of 
the Assembly action, it was possible for many to feel 
that they were alone in their distress, to call for im- 
mediate redress, to take quick action. What we are 
_ reminded of by a day like this, is that not only are there 
many who stand with us, there are others who, while 
they would not agree with our special theological 
-emphases, wish to see our church a truly great com- 


-munion, national and not parochial; unified and not 
_ polarized, getting on with the great needs of our society 
and time and not getting sidetracked into unproductive 
and unnecessary recrimination. Together, today, we are 
called to testify to our great love for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, to its unity as well as its diversity; 
the church of our birth for many of us, of our nurture in 
the Christian faith, the church we love as we seek to 
serve its Lord, the King and Head. _ Sah 
(2) We were anxious to assert not only unity but aiso the 
fact that we are not of one mind on the issue of or- 
dination of women to the ruling and teaching eldership. 
I think that it is facile to say that all conservative 
Evangelicals share a common understanding of what the 
New Testament says about either ordination or whether 
allowance can be made for male and female to assume 
that office. What we are united on is that this cannot be 
grounds of exclusion for people whose interpretation of 
Scripture on the subject may be different from our own. 
Conservative Evangelicals have been used, within the 
structure of a great national church, to showing 
toleration on a great many issues which are to us as 
important — indeed, to our thinking, considerably 
more so — than the issue of ordination. There are 
doctrines which are very precious to us, such as the 
penal and substitutionary view of the atonement, the 
Virgin Birth of our Lord, or the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture, which have been in open debate in our church. 
Within the past generation we have allowed wide 
variance as to the marital status of clergy — a breadth 
undreamed of by earlier generations. The question 
today for us: is the ordination of women to be the one 
item of faith on which there must be no deviation? But 
let me emphasize the fact that it is not the ordination of 
women that we are to discuss. That was accepted by the 
church in 1966, and there is not one of us, at least on the 
Ad Hoc Committee for which I speak, that want to go 
back and redebate that issue. The ordination of women 
is not a matter of debate for this meeting. We accept the 
church’s statement. 
(3) All of this raises the wider concern which we feel for 
this day, and indeed for our life as a denomination. It is 
that the critical matter facing The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is not this or that issue, it is the concern that 


.. . IS the ordination 
of women 
to be the 
one item of faith 


on which 
there must be 


no deviation? 


all of us must have for personal and corporate renewal. 
As each of us, on our knees before God after the 
Assembly decision was announced, have sought the 
mind of Christ, we have been made aware of the needs of 
our own lives, of our own ministry. Too frequently we 
have resorted to slogan or hearsay evidence, too often 
we have taken the lazy way out and failed to determine 
the actual position of our brother or sister, to dialogue 
with them rather than to confront. We have assumed a 
kind of spiritual superiority, boasting of our full 
churches, our prayer meetings, our tithing membership, 
which has belied the greater responsibility that we must 
have to be right before God. To whom much has been 
given, much shall be required. If our biblical preaching 
has not led us into greater obedience, greater sacrifice, 
greater Christ-likeness, will ours not be the greater 
judgment? My friends, today, before our God, let us 
reconsecrate ourselves to spiritual renewal so that all 
may see by our winsome and positive and godly 
demeanour a love and charity which shows respect for 
others and a desire to glorify our God. 

(4) Another need that we felt would be met by this day 
was the concern that we have as ministers for active lay 
involvement in this debate, and indeed in the future of 
our church. Perhaps the significance we attach to or- 
dination reflects the fact that we are a very clerically 
dominated church, and that too often ordination is seen 
as conferring status rather than servanthood. Lay 
people must be involved and the fact that there are three 
hundred and sixty of you here today, from fifty-two 
congregations, from Saskatoon to Moncton, suggests 
that you share this concern. You conservative 
Evangelicals who do not ordain women in your chur- 
ches must demonstrate that your concern is biblical and 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 


not cultural, and that every legitimate place is given to 
women in your ranks that in your understanding of 
Scripture is permissible. Today we are giving lay women 
every possibility of involvement, and hope that this will 
serve as a model. As conservative Evangelicals we 
recognized a long time ago that, in our churches, 
women were not the only ones with missionary interest, 
that their role was not to be fund-raisers caught in the 
kitchen, but that their function was much broader. 
Should we not be in the vanguard today in positive 
responses to women’s ministries? Hopefully, initiatives 
will emerge today as you lay-people see the challenge of 
our time in our church. 

(5) We would be remiss today if we did not focus on one 
group within our church most affected by the last 
Assembly’s ruling: students for the ministry. Theirs is an 
acute and ever-present reality. Some of them, brought 
up in congregations where the biblical norm was seen as 
giving the gift of rule to men only in the life of the 
church, are convinced in their own minds that this is the 
biblical position. Will they be allowed to drift away 
from their God-given vocation, and thereby deprive the 
church-at-large of their gifts, because of their views on 
this one item? How can guidelines be provided that 
respect the place of women in our ministry, and in the 
eldership, but at the same time allow these students to 


.. . every legitimate place 
is given to women 
in your ranks 


that in your 
understanding of Scripture 


is permissible. 
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serve Jesus Christ in The Presbyterian Church in 


Canada, assuming that they have met the academic 
qualifications, have ‘the appropriate gifts, and the 


positive and constructive attitude all ministers must — 
show within the diversity that is The Presbyterian — 


Church in Canada? Is our church big enough to allow 


this? What are the costs, not only to the church-at-large, — 
but to the congregations who take their view, and to the — 


men themselves, if we do not? We have many students 


for the ministry here today. Speak to them, and let them — 


share their anguish with you. 


(6) We hope that from our meeting there will emerge a — 
long-range view, a wider strategy for renewal in our © 


church. Too often, we have had a knee-jerk reaction to 
a specific crisis in the church, without taking the longer 
perspective. We have lacked the consistency, the staying 
power, to see a wider view, to keep at the job, to provide 
sustaining leadership beyond our congregation over the 
long haul. The issues facing our church today are 
complex: it may be comparatively easy for us to get 
emotional about one — how committed are we to a total 
strategy of renewal and revival, of mutual support and 
encouragement, over a life-time of ministry? The 
mention of 1990 in the Assembly decision reminds us 
that there are long-term concerns—where will we be and 
where will our church be at the end of this decade? 
Today’s meeting could be a beginning, or a mere flash 
in the pan. 

(7) There is also a need to learn from what has happened 
in other churches. We can be very 


isolated — — 


geographically as well as denominationally — from the ~ 


mainstream of Christian life. Other communions have 


faced a similar dilemma, some have rushed headlong — 


into polarization and division, others have adopted a 
mature and statesmanlike approach. Hopefully, as we 
will hear shortly, we can learn from the failures of the 


former but more significantly from the successes of the — 


latter. 

(8) The last and perhaps most pressing urgency for 
today is to have all of us learn the positive and con- 
structive ways which a church like ours allows for 
redress of what we may consider injustice. This is the 


beauty of our polity — that there are legally constituted — 


appeals, of limits placed on the actions of various courts 
within our system, of bounds within which each body 
must operate. Our system may be slow, but it has never 
been accused of intemperate speed. The need of our 
hour is for clearly thought out, carefully articulated, 
and prayerfully presented appeals to be made at every 
level of our communion before time for such has 
passed. 

Such is the challenge of our time today. The hours are 
short, the need great, the programme heavy. Pray that 
God the Holy Spirit will so inflame our hearts with 
devotion to him that this may truly be an occasion of 
renewal, advance, and unity. ‘‘Nec tamen con- 
sumebatur’’.. . ‘‘neither was it yet consumed.”’ 
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INTERVIEW: 


Kenneth J. Stewart 


In the last year a new quarterly has made its ap- 
pearance on the Presbyterian scene. It bears the banner 
Foundations and it is co-edited by the subject of this 
interview, the Rev. Ken Stewart of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Parry Sound, Ontario. As Mr. Stewart points 
out in the interview, Foundations was not created solely 
because of the _ liberty-of-conscience-ordination-of- 
women issue that is the theme of this edition. Never- 
theless it has provided a forum for many of the 


E. Ken, what inspired the creation of Foundations? 


Ken Stewart: Several things really. One, a personal 
interest in journalism. If I’m right, you’re from a 
journalistic family. So am I. Until recently, my mother 
was a reporter; she did most of her work in the home. 
Also, I sold newspaper advertising as a summer job, and 
I’ve done a little work for the Ubyssey, the ‘‘notorious’’ 
university newspaper of the University of British 
Columbia in Vancouver. So that’s one side of it, it’s just 
a basic hobby. The other side of it is that, given my 
perspective of the church, there is a place for small 
publications of this kind. The more the better ... 
mainly, to overcome the bad effects of distance and 
poor communication. 

It just so happened that this paper came into being at 
a time of controversy. It is not by intention con- 
troversial. The occasion was provided. As you probably 
know there have been other papers of a limited life span 
in the past that have come and gone. I have been sur- 
prised to find out how many there are right now: one or 


“conservative evangelicals’? who are most exercised 
about the decision of the 106th General Assembly on the 
matter. Though it is a publication largely unknown to 
most of our readership, it is of sufficient quality, weight 
and import, (particularly in the matter of the survey 
distributed under its auspices ... said survey reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue), to justify this interview. 


JRD 


two in the French language and I know one or two 
others in English and these are just the efforts of certain 
groups of individuals. 


E. What is the circulation of Foundations right now? 


K. Well, the last issue, December, 1980, we printed 
1,900. But in terms of our actual mailing, that is apart 
from the surplus, we have approximately 1,600 sub- 
scribers. 


E. You are co-editor with the Rev. Don Codling of 
Timmins, Ontario. That must be a little tricky with you 
in Parry Sound and Timmins being so far away; how do 
you manage that? 


K. It’s not that great a problem when we only aim to 
print three or four times a year. If the production 
schedule were greater than that, I could see real 
problems. But as it is, the division of labour is very 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 


helpful. To a certain extent our duties do not over-lap. 
Don’s duty is primarily to contact prospective writers. I 
do a little of that too, but my work is more that of doing 
the actual editing for style and so on, and then seeing 
through the actual production, the paste-up ... we do 
our own. 


E. Where do you do it? 
K. In my basement. 


E. To get back to something you said earlier, the paper, 
as you see it, would have come into existence anyway, 
regardless of the controversy over the liberty of con- 
science on the ordination of women issue. 


K. It’s kind of hard to explain. Existing publications of 
a similar kind had been falling on hard times, appearing 
erratically. So to fill a gap, and in light of the discon- 
certing circumstances we were moving into, my main 
concern was that there continue to be a publication that 
would allow the airing of views. I would like to suggest 
too, that with the passing of time our non-controversial 
intent will become more and more clear. I think that 
basically our first two issues were pure controversy for 
several reasons. One was that it came into being at a 
controversial time, but also, as you yourself know as an 
editor, you just don’t drum up writers overnight. We 
have tended to have more people who wanted to write 
on controversial topics than on others, but I think now 
we are finally getting in stride, and we are really am- 
bitious about the useful purposes this little periodical 
can serve. Though a lot of people don’t believe us when 
we say this, we are not simply soliciting material from 
people who agree with us already. We have printed 
articles from people who are on the other side of the 
liberty of conscience controversy. 


E. You must be aware of the charge, because you can 
pick it up from letters to The Record, or from 
correspondence in your own publication, that what you 
have been doing is divisive. 


K. Sure, sure. 

E. How do you respond to that? 

K. Well, there’s nothing new about that Jim, because 
the charge is an old saw. But every time someone 
personally asks me about this or writes to me about this, 


I refer them to the definition of divisiveness given by the 
1948 General Assembly. There is a very helpful 
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historical explanation of how the terminology 
originated in the early 1700s in Scotland, and also an 
exposition for our own century of what these terms 
mean. The basic concern is that questions which properly 
belong to the church courts not be torn away and 
removed from the jurisdiction of the courts ... but at 
the same time the 1948 Assembly, and I assume this was 
the product of the old Articles of Faith Committee, 
made it abundantly clear that this was not meant to 
muzzle any person who does not share the majority 
viewpoint. So I think that the basic problem is that the 
term “‘divisiveness’’ is being used in an imprecise way. 
Of course, most people don’t read the 1948 Acts and 
Proceedings of the General Assembly . . . and they can’t 
be blamed. 


E. They’re waiting for the movie. 


K. (Laughter) It’ll be a /Jate movie ... They can’t be 
blamed for being unaware of that precise definition. So 
in terms of its official meaning, I don’t think that this 
term has any application to what we are doing. For one 
thing, we are not advocating that the questions be 
removed from the jurisdiction of the courts, but rather 
that through the very channels of the courts these 
questions be contested with propriety. 


E. One of the reasons behind the charge of divisiveness, 
is that Foundations, Vol. 1 No.1 was sent to a limited 
number of ministers. 


K. That’s not true! To our knowledge, Vol. | No. 1 was 
sent to every minister and every Clerk of Session, partly 
because we didn’t want to be accused of being secretive, 
and furthermore we have offered to send a copy to 
anyone who asks for one. Right now, a number of 
persons who make no pretence of sharing our con- 
victions are receiving the publication regularly and 
appreciating it. So there’s nothing ‘‘closed shop’”’ about 
what we’re doing. 


E. What about the survey that went around? Was that a 
by-product of Foundations? It appeared under the 
Foundations banner. (Ed. note: the survey is reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue) 


K. Here it is a little more difficult to dispel the charge of 
divisiveness, but basically economics was the factor in 
restricting the scope of this. We had to pay first class 
postage for every survey sent out. Secondly, it was a 
matter of trying to survey the segment of the ministry 
which we assumed, rightly or wrongly, would be most 
affected by the decree, the ruling on the ordination of 
women and liberty of conscience made by the 106th 
General Assembly. 


E. So it was selective. It didn’t go to every minister. 


K. No, but it did go to every minister on our mailing list 


at that date. It was not random, but we didn’t pretend — 
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Rev. Don Codling 


that it was. We simply were surveying the segment of the 
church’s ministry which we assumed would be most 
adversely affected by the Assembly’s ruling. 


E. You don’t think that question VI (b) particularly was 
divisive? 


K. I think that’s a valid question, but I don’t think that 
the language could be construed as advocating a par- 
ticular course of action. Our main concern was to 
sample opinion. Had we advocated such a course of 
action I think that we would have been fair game. 


E. You have, obviously, from the correspondence and 
your comments on what is happening on the presbytery 
level, what could be called ‘‘stringers’’ ... people who 
report to you on decisions taken, reactions created, at 
presbyteries throughout the land. Have you any way of 
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checking on the accuracy of what you receive, or are 
you just trusting your correspondents? There have been 
a couple of errors. I ask this sympathetically, as another 
editor, knowing how easily errors can creep in. 


K. I am aware of one error myself already, in our last 
issue. Through a misunderstanding with a 
correspondent in a particular Presbytery, I was led to 
believe that the Senior Clerk had made a personal 
appearance, when in fact he had communicated with the 
Presbytery by letter. My correspondent had already 
drawn the matter to my attention, and I pledge that in 
our next issue we will print a correction. 


E. You mentioned at the outset of this interview that 
you would encourage the publication of small or not so 


(continued on next page) 
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Interview: 
Kenneth J. Stewart 


(continued from previous page) 


small, newsletters, mini-magazines, etc., that would 
represent different schools of thought, different 
alliances within our denomination. Have I understood 
you correctly? 


K. Yes. 
E. What do you see as The Record’s role in this hope? 


K. I can’t speak for the other potential constituencies, 
- but from my personal perspective I actually see the 
existence of the lesser periodicals as being a means of 
greater participation in the denominational one... for 
several reasons: one being timidity, another being a fear 
of adverse mail which ends up in the columns of The 
Record. Many people with worthwhile points of view 
are reluctant to express themselves. It is my hope that 
the smaller periodical can be a stepping-stone so that as 
a consensus is developed and as view-points are honed, 
its writers will take the bolder step of writing for the 
national periodical. There is really nothing to be gained 
by a shuttering effect. 


E. You don’t feel that you’ve been frozen out of The 
Record. 


K. No! Personally speaking, I’m very, very pleased with 
The Record. 1 think that in every way The Record gives 
evidence of being an open magazine ... everyone’s 
view-points are welcomed. 


E. Personally, though, I disagree with many of the 
positions taken in Foundations, I have no fear about 
your publication or any other ones. I agree with you 
that it is a healthy thing to have a variety of mini- 
publications. This opinion isn’t widely shared among 
many of my colleagues. 


K. The interesting thing is that at one time there were at 
least three competing Presbyterian periodicals. 


E. How long ago? Before Church Union you mean? 


K. Yes. There was The Westminster, The Presbyterian 
and The Record, publishing simultaneously. I know the 
Presbyterian constituency was larger then than now, 
and that’s humbling, but still, I think that we have 
gotten used to a kind of monolithic outlook whereby 
there is only one agency... 


E. This is one of the reasons I strive for openness in The 
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Record. I think that it is a healthy thing, although there 
are those who disagree with me and have done so 
frequently, to expose, or to give vent, to give exposure 
to honest differences of opinion in the church. The 
problems don’t go away on their own; differences of 
conviction being aired publicly allow more people to 
make up their mind on the subject and from there the 
church is helped to arrive at a consensus. This is my 
opinion. 


K. I agree. 


E. One of the strengths of our church is its theological 
commitment, understood differently, heaven knows, 
but we seem to shy away from all theological issues . . . 


K. That’s true! 


E. ... and we absorb ourselves with administrative 
questions, with financial questions. 


K. And this exists at every level... 


E. And in almost every ‘‘camp’’ if one could use that 
word. 


K. And it’s so ironic that our academic training is so 
intensely theological but from then on everything is 
settled on a pragmatic basis! It is a bit of a mystery. 


E. On the issue of the liberty of conscience and the 
ordination of women, setting aside the ten-year clause, 
do you not see a problem for the church in ordaining 
candidates who in conscience cannot accept the or- 
dination of women — even though they promise that 
they will work with them — do you not see that this 
creates de facto a second class ministry in our church, 
two levels, two ranks of ministry? Since even though a 
man may not preach that he opposes in conscience the 
ordination of women, sooner or later this will be evident 
... It is almost unavoidable, either in the election of 
elders or the processing of a call to a vacant pulpit. And 
if the minister is liked by his people, and many who hold 
these views are, the people will naturally follow, to a 
significant extent, the guidance and leadership of their 
minister, and will, in effect, create both a barrier to the 
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election of a woman to the session, or a climate wherein 
it will be impossible for a woman to get a call to a 
certain congregation, simply because she’s a woman. 
Many who hold reservations concerning the ordination 
of women proclaim, and I believe them and respect their 
integrity, that they would ordain women elders if the 
congregation elects them. But the chances of that 
happening are almost nil, given the environment 
created. 
If we could allow these reservations without at the 
same time putting a stigma almost analogous to a racial 
_ barrier, against forty-three or so ministers of our church 
| . surely you see that we can’t have two classes of 
' minister. Either they are ministers or they aren’t. 
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_K. O.K. Several things, Jim. One, the threat of this 
actually happening, the stigma, the second class division 
of the ministry, is far less a threat than has been 
suggested. And I would go so far as to say that if the 
survey conducted by Professor Irene Dickson and her 
committee had been conducted first, and the 1979 
Memorial from the Presbytery of Montreal framed 
second, the Memorial would not have gotten such a 
sympathetic hearing. Because what Irene Dickson’s 
_ survey has shown is that the traditionalist’s viewpoint is 
far more negligible than believed. Now the story cir- 
culated that there were whole Presbyteries that would 
not ordain a woman. And a source, who | cannot name, 
but whose judgment I trust implicity, demanded to 
know of the Senate of The Presbyterian College who 
these Presbyteries were, and The Presbyterian College 
would not say. Moreover, several leading candidates for 
_this ‘‘honour’’ deny that they have any such policy. 


E. There are a few Presbyteries, possibly three, who 
come to mind. 


_K. Ah, but they have no such policy, and that was the 
charge made. 

So the resistance to change is far more negligible than 
the 1979 Memorial suggested, pointing to resistance at 
all levels. This has been shown not to exist. Secondly 
your estimates, which I consider to be low, and mine, 
_which tend to be higher, still appear to confirm the very 
findings which Irene Dickson’s Committee came up 
with. We’re talking about 5% of the ministry at the 
most whose heads are on the block... 


E. 1 don’t think that anybody’s head is on the 
DEOCK i... 


_K. No, No... I mean who could be hurt, who could be 
expelled from the ministry. I think 5%. I think up to 
10% who are reluctant about the decision of 1966, when 
| we voted to ordain women, but only 5% who are ac- 
tively out of step. 


_E. I really don’t think that any are going to be expelled. 
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I think that the whole question is going to be fought 
over whether or not any others who hold that opinion 
are going to be ordained. 


K. Right. But that’s the third thing. The first thing is 
that it’s an exaggerated problem. 


E. Not to the women! 


K. No, but numerically, statistically, it’s a small 
problem. 


E. But it’s been shot into prominence. 


K. True, but it’s been statistically exaggerated: there are 
much less drastic ways of coming to grips with it than 
those that have been proposed. I would say that the 
decree (of the 106th General Assembly) tends to 
overkill. If there are say 5% of the ministry who are 
dragging their feet on this, what ways short of expulsion 
can be used? Section 116 of the Book of Forms provides 
for pro tem Moderators of Sessions and Presbyteries. 
Some people say that employing this provision for 
occasions when women are ordained wouldn’t work, 
but it hasn’t been tried: the point being if reservations 
were stated in advance, at the point of entering a 
pastoral charge, or at ordination, these scruples would 
be cared for. 


E. But if the congregation took to the minister, he 
having stated his ‘‘scruples’’ would make it extremely 
unlikely that the congregation would elect a woman 
elder. 


K. At any rate, the procedure is there. No one has 
publicly explained why it couldn’t work. The other 
thing is, and as far as I’m aware, I don’t know anyone 
who has suggested this, I think that there are people of 
the ‘‘traditional’’ viewpoint to-day who might conform 
if they were allowed in a diplomatic format designed by 
the majority to express their lack of personal conviction 
about the propriety of the practice. This would not be a 
personal issue, it would be an ideological one. If a 
concession could be made by the majority on this issue 
by which an unconvinced minister could participate 
while recording his lack of conviction, it might defuse 
the issue, because as far as I know, this is not a personal 
issue, but a principle that is at stake. And I honestly 
believe that it could be defused for many by the simple 
provision of a formula to be signed that would allow 
ordinations, at the congregational and presbyterial 
level, to proceed. The simple point I want to make is 
that there are many possible solutions less drastic than 
the one proposed by the last Assembly which could 
bring about conformity. 


E. Thank you Ken. 
O 


The 
‘‘Foundations 
Survey 


The following is the survey, 
taken under the auspices of 
Foundations, concerned with the 
reaction of its readers to the 
decision of the Special Committee 
of the 106th General Assembly 
dealing with Overtures and 
Memorials on liberty of conscience 
on the ordination of women. 

We reprint the most salient 
paragraph of the letter that ac- 
companied the survey: 

Blemishes in design will be 
apparent to many. Yet we beg 
your participation, reminding you 
of the considerable benefit to be 
enjoyed once the results (albeit 
imperfect) are tabulated. These 
shall be published at the soonest 
possible date and to this end we 
urge a speedy response. We send 
the questionnaire to all ministers 
known to be sympathetic to the 
evangelical faith. Some, sadly—due 


to imperfect knowledge on our 
part—shall be excluded when they 
ought to have been involved. By 
the same token, others shall no 
doubt be involved when their true 
sentiments lie outside the scope of 
our enterprise. We want to assure 
all the anxious that complete 
confidentiality shall be enjoyed by 
participants. Those with particular 
concerns in this area may take the 
option of leaving their sheets 
unsigned. 


I. Having read and digested the 
seven-point decree of the 
Assembly regarding par- 
ticipation in the ordination of 
women (The Record, July- 
August, 1980, p. 13): 

a) Ido not find it par- 
ticularly distressing. 

I am distressed at the 

implications of this for 

others, but not for myself. 

c) Iam distressed both for 
myself and others. 


b) 


II. My present attitude towards 

the ordination of women is: 

a) I believe in the denomi- 
national basis for this 
practice and am prepared 
to participate in such 
ordinations. 

b) Though personally un- 


The following is the — 
reaction of one Presbytery 
—Westminster-— 
to the survey: 


After many years of debate in 


the courts of the church, and after 
abundant opportunity had _ been 
given to hear all opinions con- 
cerning the ordination of women 


to the ministry and eldership of the 
Presbyterian Church, the church 
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approved the ordination of women 
to the ministry and to the elder- 
ship. The whole question has 
therefore been settled. All 
ministers of the church should be 
expected to conform in practice to 
this doctrine. 


convinced by the 
denominational basis, I 
will participate as part of 
my denomination com- 
mitment. 

c) Though unconvinced by 

the denominational basis, 

I am ready to participate 

on the basis of a 

theological understanding 

arising from my own study 
and thought. 

Though unconvinced by 

the denominational basis, 

I am prepared to par- 

ticipate in ordinations to 

the ruling but not the 
teaching edlership. 

e) Being unconvinced by the 
denominational basis, I 
am not prepared to 
participate in either or- 
dination. 

In my view, the June seven- 

point decree on this subject 

(choose more than one as 

necessary): 

a) settles this thorny issue to 
my satisfaction; 

b) ° is likely u/tra vires in that 
it makes mandatory 
something of doubtful 
scriptural authority, thus 
exceeding the principle of 
the Book of Forms, I.3; 

c) is premature, in that 
something of such import 
should require approval of 


d) 


iit. 


Nevertheless in the Presbyterian 
policy, according to the want and 
usage of the church, it is always 
permissible to ask questions, to 
express and _ record personal 
dissent, and to enquire concerning 
the opinions of others. Personal 
rights in such matters must be 
guarded carefully. Conformity in 
practice is, however, mandatory, 
unless special provisions have been 
made for dissenters who wish to be 
non-conformists. A minister who 
allowed a congregation or session 
to debate the possibility of its 
officially-decided non-conformity 
to a ruling of the General 
Assembly would be guilty of 
having taken a divisive course, 
especially so if the minister were to 


actually introduce such a 
discussion. 
It must be remembered, 
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presbyteries under Barrier 
Act procedure; 
d) is unsatisfactory because 
of its superficial handling 
of the delicate matter of 
| liberty of conscience; 
e) is unclear in that the 
| present expectation upon 
| ruling elders is left un- 
l defined regarding a matter 
termed ‘‘confessed doc- 
trine’’; 
is confused, in that it 
mistakenly assumes that 
the legal enactment of 
1966 permitting ordination 
of women granted the 
| practice the ‘‘creedal 
status’’ of confessed 
doctrine; 
| g) other... (specify). 
IV. In our church courts, we 
should when responding to this 
decree (choose more than one 
as necessary): 
a) simply comply and let the 
matter rest; 
b) immediately begin to 
prepare overtures seeking 
to have the next Assembly 
reconsider these questions; 
c) seek ways, until some 
relief is granted, of cir- 
cumventing the ‘‘letter’’ of 
: the Assembly’s hastily- 
| conceived decree; 
| d) other... (specify). 


-V. Since non-graduated 


‘however, that the present existence 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, despite the decision of the 
General Assembly in 1925 to enter 
the United Church of Canada, 
somewhat comprises the church’s 
position with respect to non- 
conformity and liberty of con- 


science. 

In the light of these ob- 
servations, your committee 
recommends: 


1. That the Presbytery declare 
that it resents all assump- 
tions and implications as 
stated or implied in the 
referred documents from 
Foundations: 

a) That the officially declared doc- 

trines of The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada are not altogether 

- ““evangelical;”’ 
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theological students of 

evangelical conviction stand to 

be barred from our ministry 
under the decision of 

Assembly, your advice to them 

would be: 

a) that they immediately 
conform themselves to the 
requirement of Assembly; 

b) that pending the re- 
adjustments to be sought 
in the next Assembly, they 
proceed in their studies, 
hoping to be received, with 
their reservations, into our 
ministry; 

c) that they continue in their 
studies but begin now to 
seek such positions as 
unordained assistants in 
our major evangelical 
congregations, as a stop- 
gap measure pending 
further developments; 

d) that given the Assembly’s 
decision, they continue 
their studies but begin now 
to seek another 
denominational affiliation; 

e) other... (specify). 

VI. Personally speaking, I expect 
to respond to this policy of 
Assembly by (choose more 
than one as necessary): 

a) conforming to the 
Assembly’s requirement; 

b) waiting the ten-year 
period, hoping that my 


b)That it is possible to distinguish 
‘‘evangelical’’ Presbyterian 
ministers from those that are not 
““evangelical;”’ 

c) That there exists an unspecified 
non-Presbyterian ‘‘evangelical’”’ 
faith towards which ‘‘evangelical’”’ 


Presbyterian ministers should show 


more loyalty than towards the 
official declared doctrines of the 
church; 

d)That ‘‘evangelical’’ theological 
students are inevitably and ob- 
viously opposed to the ordination 
of women, and to participating in 
ordinations of women; 

e) That ‘‘evangelical’’ ministers of 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada are inevitably, however 
unobviously, opposed to the or- 
dination of 


2. That the Presbytery continue to 


women. 


reservations of conscience 
will be provided for 
beyond 1990; 

c) considering a personal re- 
affiliation with another 
denomination (if a par- 
ticular denomination, 
please specify . . .); 

d) considering with session 
and membership such a re- 
affiliation; 

e) entering non-pastoral work 
in which my reservations 
of conscience will no 
longer bring me into 
collision with 
denominational policy; 

f) others... (specify). 


VII. In Autumn, 1980, I am: 


a) 40 years of age or less; 

b) between 41 and 55 years 
of age; 

c) 55 years of age or over. 


VIII.In Autumn, 1980, I am: 


a) ina pastoral ministry; 

b) working in a non-pastoral 
setting, i.e. administrative, 
theological teaching, social 
work, etc.; 

c) retired. 


IX. The congregation in which I 


serve: 

a) presently has women as 
ruling elders; 

b) presently has no women as 
ruling elders. 
Name 


(optional) 


monitor developments arising out 
of this questionnaire, being 
watchful for clearly divisive ac- 
tions. 


3. That whatever results eventually 
purport to be derived from the 
circulation of the questionnaire, 
they be declared by the Presbytery 
to be invalid, unbelievable and 
useless for proving anything 
whatsoever, since unsigned 
questionnaires were _ invited, 
welcomed and_ received’ by 
Foundations. 


4. That the Presbytery declare that 
any minister who signs Section 
VI(d) of the questionnaire wouid 
be definitely guilty of taking a 
divisive course. 


O 
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ALISON STEWART-PATTERSON 


I SEEM to be a very sleepy person. I have only woken 
up three times that I can remember. The first was when I 
was five or six years old. I woke up to the fact that 
Jesus, the Lord about whom I had been taught, was 
real. He was real and true and for me. 

Some thirty-five years later, 1 woke up again to a 
Gospel which pointed out an awe-inspiring, shining-new 
dimension to Jesus’ command ‘‘Follow me.’’ I 
followed, and started to become a minister of his Word 
and Sacrament. 

The third awakening was rather less idyllic than the 
first two; in fact, one might say it was “‘rude.”’ 

I woke up to the fact—and this after twenty years of 
marriage and bearing three children—that I was a 
woman, that being a woman had implications, and that 
these implications had a direct relationship with some of 
the hitherto unexplained pressures of my life. I realized 
why, when a man—be he father, husband, brother or 


colleague—challenged me, I backed down: why I found . 


it so ‘‘natural’’? and yet,.so painful to bow to the 
authority of every man: why I accepted the banter about 
being ‘‘one of the boys’’ with a light air, but a heavy 
heart: why I accepted the. pats on the head, the cold 
handshakes and the refusal of my services, with tears 
rather than with anger. 

I woke up and had to accept the humiliating fact that, 
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in the eyes of society, I was a subordinate creature. I, — 
and all my sisters from the beginning of history, ac- — 


cording to countless historians, 


theologians, © 


psychologists, doctors, husbands, brothers and male © 
ministers are considered unequal, lesser, subordinate to © 


man... each and every man. 

Is this really so? 

In the last few years much exegetical skill has been 

used on the two stories of creation in Genesis 1 and 2. In 
our denomination, the Committee on the Place of 
Women in the Church was the first to give these stories a 
new perspective. Recently, Letty Russell, Phyllis Trible, 
Nancy Tischler and others have given exciting new 
significance and direction to these texts. The following 
is asummation of some of their work: 
So God created man in his own image, in the image of God he 
created him, male and female he created them. And God 
blessed them and said to them: be fruitful and multiply, fill 
the earth and subdue it; and have dominion ... (over 
creation). Gen. 1:27-28, R.S.V. 

The first essential of this new species is their human- 
ness and this human-ness is a reflection of the being of 
God. After this, we learn that they are sexually dif- 
ferent. But from the moment we hear of their dif- 
ferences we are also taught of their togetherness. Both 


are blessed; God talked to both; both are to be fruitful — 


and multiply; both are to have dominion over the rest of 


creation. God looked at both and pronounced them and — 
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their dominion ‘‘Good.’’ There is no hint of subor- 
dination of the woman or domination by the man. 

As Tischler says: ‘“The placement of male and female 
together in this co-ordinate structure implies equality 
and harmony. It is a happy balance of opposites that 
compose the whole man.”’ 

In the second story, much of the emphasis is given to 
the search for the real meaning of the words ‘a fit 
helper’? (Gen. 2:18). It is pointed out that woman is 
‘created to be a co-worker with man, that she is not 
intended for a life of idleness or mute submission. A 
‘helper is a counterpart who shows willingness to take 
‘part in a common purpose with a unity of effort. It is 
sabove all a relational term, not derogatory or inferior. 
j The Old Testament usage of this term implies a capacity 
to bestow benefit. That he needs a helper shows that 
man has a weakness and is incomplete. André Dumas 
points out that when the term is applied to God, as it 
often is in the psalms, it means ‘‘a superior who 
_assists.”’ 

Trible deals with the creation of woman from the 
man’s rib. Woman, like man, owes her life solely to 
‘God. Man has no part in creating and exercises no 
control over her existence, for he is in a deep sleep. God 
chooses fragile materials—dust and bone. From them 
he creates man and woman. It is Adam who recognizes 
their solidarity and equality: ‘‘At last,’’ he says, ‘“bone 
_of my bone and flesh of my flesh.’’ (Gen. 2:23). 

Russell comments that the intention of the story is to 
show the necessary and close relationship of the man 
and the woman to each other and to God. Together 
they are God’s representatives and responsible for the 
caring of creation. 

_ There is no mention of subordination until we read of 
the punishment for the woman’s sin. ‘‘... yet your 
desire shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over 
you.’’ (Gen. 3:16). This subordination is pronounced as 
an act of punishment and cannot be read back into the 
creation of woman as a natural condition. If the only 
reason for the subordination is the sin of woman, one 
would expect this to be overcome by God’s redemptive 
activity in Jesus Christ. One would expect that in ac- 
-cepting Christ as Saviour, one would have begun to 
experience for the first time the wholeness of human- 
ness. 

However, the whole history of the progress of woman 
in society shows us that something is missing. Anne 
McGrew Bennett expresses so beautifully this sense of 
loss: 


Where is ‘‘me’’ 

Part of me is missing 

| Aborted—stillborn— 

| Since that Garden time. 


All during that wonderful period of man’s growing 
‘awareness of and relationship to God, past the 
patriarchs, the judges, the kings, the prophets, the 
Christ and his Church, woman has been a second- 
class citizen who has tagged along, picked up the 
crumbs, and tried to stretch to wholeness with un- 
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stretchable cloth. In order to have some control over 
her life, woman has perfected, over thousands of 
years, the art of seduction. Seduction is that which 
induces a dominant person to give something to a 
subordinate person. This particular art or service does 
not make her feel a very worthwhile person in her 
own eyes and before God. 

Sometime between 1965 and 1967, when it made 
the decision to ordain women to the ministry and 
eldership, our church started to be prophetic. In this 
action it was just ahead of the most recent awakening 
of society to the subordination of women. However, 
the church then seemed to take fright. There is no 
indication that, having decided that women with men 
are equally children of God, it made any attempt to 
help the women of the world with their burden of 
subordination. Even now, within the church there are 
those who insist that woman was created to serve 
man, that she is not equal and that she is not eligible 
for Christ’s call to minister. It is tragic that half of 
the human race can be dismissed so easily, subor- 
dinated so thoroughly and devalued so devastatingly. 

As a contrast to those who deny woman her full 
humanity as a daughter of God, we look at Jesus and 
find that he-is quite different. 

Jesus did not confine himself to the law which 
circumscribed woman’s life, nor to buildings which 
limited her participation. Jesus wandered the coun- 
tryside and taught on the hillside. This permitted 
women to stay and listen. He approached women, 
went into their homes, spoke to them, touched them 
and allowed them to touch him even when they were 
‘‘unclean.’’ Jesus did not behave like a normal, 
religious Jewish man. He broke down the barriers of 
discrimination and sexism over and over again. 

One story will speak for all. It is a somewhat 
neglected healing pericope about a woman who had 
been bent for eighteen years. (Luke 13:10-17) 

It is set in the synagogue on the Sabbath. The Ruler 
and all the important people are there. Jesus sees this 
woman. He calls her. The ensuing action suggests that 
the woman has to leave the women’s secluded section 
and enter the men’s open area. In the eyes of 
authority, Jesus sins against law and society. Jesus 
speaks to the woman. No Jewish man speaks to a 
strange woman in public. He lays his hands upon her 
and heals her. Throughout, his actions are utterly 
contrary to Jewish law and custom. 

Within the church, Jesus’ dealings with women 
have usually been approached with rather a con- 
descending tone: ‘‘How nice it was of Jesus to speak 
to that poor woman; it shows he was a real gen- 
tleman.’’ Seldom are we taught that his actions 
towards women were a revolutionary upheaval of all 
that was customary, normal and expected. 

In the story there are two responses to Jesus’ ac- 
tion. The woman straightens up and praises God. The 
Ruler of the synagogue immediately turns on her. He 
blames her—not Jesus—saying ‘‘You; why did you 


(continued on next page) 
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have to come today? Come some other day if you 
want healing, not on the Sabbath.’’ How many 
women have experienced that kind of blaming? ‘‘You; 
you by being present have caused this problem, this 
dilemma, this upheaval.’’ It even happens in our 
church in the year 1981 and the subject is still the 


same: Christ’s call to a woman. | 
Jesus answers the attack. He pierces the shallowness 


of the authority’s argument with a devastating question: 
“‘Does not each of you on the Sabbath untie his ox or 
his ass from the manger and lead it away to water it? 
And ought not this woman .. .?’’(Luke 13: 15-16)Each 
ass-owning, ox-owning man who had seen the poor bent 
woman had judged her worthiness. Each, in his own 
mind, had valued his ox or his ass much more highly 
than that woman. The animals could be sold and bring 
in money. The woman, bent as she was, could do 
nothing, not even have children. She was useless and 
therefore worthless. As Jesus spoke, each in his own 
heart saw her for the first time as a woman, a person. 
When Jesus called her a daughter of Abraham, they 
were ashamed. 

This is the kind of detail which is visible in all Jesus’ 
interactions with women. But, as Rachel Wahlberg 
comments, the great declaration of independence is 
found in the thundering sentence of liberation which 
Jesus brought to the woman then, and which his Gospel 
brings to all women now: ‘‘Woman, you are freed from 
your weakness.’’He freed her from being bent over with 
the psychological burdens of a law which regarded her 
as male property; from being inferior to an ox or ass; 
from being someone whose needs were ignored. Today 
he frees us from the restrictive practices within our 
society which bind us, and from our submission to, and 
acceptance of, those practices as being ‘‘right.’’ He 
frees us to stand up for the right to be that full human 
being God created, expects and waits for, and which 
Christ recognizes. He frees us to stand up against being 
treated as a sex-object, household servant or a second- 
class minister, and therefore a second-class Christian. 
And he enables us to face the blame, mockery and 
character assassination which arise when we attempt to 
reach our full height in the church. 

Thankfully, our church is waking up to the problem. 
We must make sure it stays awake. Domination by men 
and subordination of women are inherent in the 
hierarchical and authoritative structures of our church 
and society, and are potentially crippling. 

We do not need to cripple for there is a shining thread 
of God’s real relationship with his daughters 
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throughout the biblical record. Virginia Mollenkott | 


assures us that we need not be ashamed or disheartened 
that it is only a thread. We should be amazed that 


something written within a thoroughly patriarchal 


society and mind-set has any such references. 


I think I am on the verge of waking up again. I am 4 


beginning to see dimly that as a freed woman I have a 
new perspective. I am experiencing for the first time a 


foundational freedom. It is enabling me to work out in | 


reality my own salvation in fear and trembling and to 
become the whole person God intends. I am free to be 
included in. 


My freedom leads me to take some new steps. I step ( 


towards servanthood not because I have to, but because 
I choose to. I serve, not because ‘‘dominating man’’ 
decrees that I shall, but because Christ calls me to his 
service. Over the millenia, my sisters and I have been 
forced by society to submit to man and his powers. As 
compared with this humiliating experience which is not — 


yet over, our submission to Christ and his grace will be © 
beautiful and natural. We have learned well the lessons — 


of service. We know that it always demands the whole 
self, the whole obedience, the whole time and all our 


‘‘rights.’? With Christ as Master, we know that he will — 


never humiliate us but will seek to raise us up. He will 


never demean us but will always make us whole. This is © 


the Gospel of Jesus Christ told in his words and actions. 


oto 


I do not yet know the answers, for I am not yet fully 


awake. But I think that the answer may be found if we 
can let the Gospel speak, if we can let Jesus’ acts and 
words to women be our guide to human wholeness. 

Can we—the church—encourage ourselves, women 
and men, to be fully human, relating together in God’s 
image? 

Can we—the church—challenge ourselves to use our 
intelligence, our creativity and our love of each other to 
create the wholeness each needs? 


If we can, we will really become sons and daughters 


of Abraham, children of God. 

As a second step, my freedom in Christ leads me to 
see that by his grace I have strength to ‘‘stand apart 
from,”’ 


that I should do so if my understanding of his — 
Gospel is at odds with the law or society and that I must — 
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do so as long as women are still being bent by society. 
But my servanthood in Christ can never allow me to | 


take such a stand if it demeans others or stops them — 


from achieving wholeness. 
I am thus forced to ask some questions: 


A woman who is bent is not free: is it possible for her to- ; 


have a conscience which is free? Can she even un-— 
derstand the concept? Can a man who lives out a 
dominant role enforcing woman’s bentness really have — 


freedom of his conscience? 


ALISON STEWART-PATTERSON is the minister at Eglise St. Luc 


in Montreal, Quebec. 
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THE NEEDS 


More than one-half of the people in our 
world do not have access to adequate 
food, shelter, medical care or gainful 
employment. Millions have no political or 
religious freedom; millions more are 
refugees, uprooted from homes to which 
they cannot return. Most of these people 
live in Countries which we often refer to as 
‘The Third World’. We fortunate in ‘The 
First World’ may often react with 
pessimism or despair at such 
disheartening statistics: yet, the opposite 
should be the case. 


Hundreds of years ago, Isaiah talked 
about many of the concepts with which 
P.W.S. is concerned to-day. He 
advocated that we cease to pervert 
justice, we feed the hungry from our own 
plenty, we satisfy the needs of the 
wretched, we bring good news to the 
humble, we bind up the broken-hearted, 
and we proclaim liberty to the Captives. 


To-day we go beyond distributing food to 
the hungry, to try and examine situations 
that hold the poor of the Third World 
Captive, and to work for changes that will 
liberate them by making them self-reliant. 


OUR RESPONSES 


P.W.S has three main avenues for active 
expression of this Christian concern in 
Our world: 


relief: to respond to disasters with 
emergency assistance 

development: to support projects which 
aim to permanently improve conditions 
rather than just to ‘first aid’ 

education: to make Canadians aware of 
the needs, the issues, and the possible 
remedies. 


-P.W.S. PROJECTS HELPING 
| AROUND THE WORLD 


in Asia in Africa 
| @ public health programs in Nepal and e afforestation in Sudan 

India e vocational training, in Ghana, Malawi 
e wells in a commu 
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nity for leprosy 


Ndi 


LATIN 


. The Middle Ea 
e leadership training | y 
@ women’s development pro 


‘in Latin America 
e medical program in El $ 
@ legal assistance in Braz 


s in 
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| © community development in Chile Egypt 
e reconstruction after the? civil war in e refugee settlement program in 
Nicaragua Pakistan 


that they may rot know the pangs of 
hunger for the next twelve months... 


Every man, woman and child had his 
chores — ploughing, digging, sowing, 
carrying food to the field, feeding the 
bullocks ... 


More than the stones, cement and 
gaping holes in the ground, one 
remembers the people, their smilles, 
their beads of sweat, their attitudes of 
co-operation in work they understood 
was theirs... 


The monsoon is a failure, but the dam 
collects every precious drop of 
rainwater from the hill streams, and 
lovingly feeds it to the parched lands. 
The people are grateful for this great 


| mercy; they realize that this is their 
WORK THEY UNDERSTOOD reward for many days of hard labour 
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WAS THEIRS and sacrifice.” 
Small dams and _ irrigation canals in Narasingpur was a_ prject of the 
Narasinghpur, India have made a Presbyterian World Service and 
permanent improvement in the lives of Development. Your money paid for 
people who previously eked out a technical advice and materials. P.W.S 
subsistance living by collecting firewood contributed $1820, and with government 
| and growing crops if the unreliable matching grants on a 1:1 basis from 
| monsoon rains came. Saskatchewan, and on a 3:1 basis from 
“The rain controls the life of the people. CIDA, the total contribution was $12,760. 
Only the rain can persuade the earth to Even Small amounts can make a big 


shower its blessings on the people so impact. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS — 
Attacking the Root Causes of 
Poverty and Oppresion: 


P.W.S. is committed to assisting those 
_ who are powerless and suffering. Lasting 
improvements are made when people 
begin to change their own lives. Our 
priority is helping people implement their 
}Own plans. In most cases, local 
community groups design and operate 
‘their development projects, while P.W.S. 
provides the funds necessay to set the 
project in motion. 
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P.W.S. HELPS WHEN DISASTER 
STRIKES 


While self-help projects of long term 
benefit are our priority, there are times 
when man-made or natural disasters 
require immediate assistance. When 
emergencies occur, congregations 
eceive a P.W.S. ALERT Outlining the 
needs. Later, a P.W.S. UPDATE is sent 
supplying information on needs and 
esponses. 


A list of emergency situations to which 
?.W.S. responded in 1980 is found in the 
inancial statement, overleaf. 


80 has been a very good year, and one 
I changes — a change of name, 
Onvenor and staff! 


indicated above, the 106th General 
ssembly changed our committee’s 
ame to ‘Presbyterian World Service and 
evelopment’, reflecting more accurately 
€ scope of the work and service. 


lowing the last General Assembly, Mr. 
2n McGraw resigned as Convenor and 
a committee member, having served 
= committee for over six years as 
onvenor. Ron had given dedicated 
vice and exceptional leadership for 
ich the P.W.S. and the whole Church is 
zatly indebted. 


mid-summer Miss Mary Morris, the 
ministrative Assistant for two years, 
eo to continue her university 
dies. Mary had fulfilled her duties with 
) concern and love. We thank her for 


3S Jean Davidson is the current Staff 
on for P.W.S. and she brings good 
rship abilities to the position. She will 
eased to assist any inquiry. 


Throughout the year the urgency of the 
work of P.W.S. has increased and 
intensified. We have been able to respond 
to many more needs because of 
increased givings in 1980. We need the 
continued and generous Support of every 
member and adherent of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. We need your 
financial support and your prayers. 


Congregations and individuals can 
support the work of P.W.S. by distributing 
information and promotional materials 
during fundraising efforts. |f your 
congregation does not have a formal 
appeal for the work of P.W.S., you can 
contribute directly or through your church 
offering. Local church treasurers will 
forward designated gifts. 


On behalf of the P.W.S. Committee, | 
should like to express sincere thanks to all 
those who supported the work in any way 
during 1980. We trust that this report will 
indicate what we have tried to achieve on 
your behalf and in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and the measure of SUCeSS Our 
work has had. 


Gardiner C. Dalzel! 
Convenor 
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USING OUR FUNDS 
EFFECTIVELY 


PWS does not receive funds from the 
General Assembly’s budget; instead it is 
authorized to make a direct appeal to 
Presbyterian congregations and 
individuals for support. Gifts, enabling 
global development work to continue, 
come from all areas of church life 
—women's groups, Sunday Schools, 
youth groups, vaction bible classes and 
entire congregations. Many people 
contribute to PWS in lieu of Christmas 
gifts to family or friends. 


In addition to money received from 
Presbyterians across the country, the 
Federal Government and the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan through their 
matching grant program, multiply up to 
seven times the amount PSW contributes 
to development projects. 


International development and relief work 
means frequent communication with 
Overseas partners, acceptable 
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accounting procedures, and regular 
reporting to our constituents. PWS cannot 
operate efficiently without administration 
costs, but is able to keep these costs very 
low, below 3%, 


SS Ps 
CARRYING CUT THE WORK 


PWS is directly responsible to General 
Assembly, which appoints the volunteer 
committee members. This Committee 
meets several times a year to make 
decisions on development projects, 
education and_ information materials, 
worship guides and fundraising. Rev. 
Gardiner Dalzell, Chatham, Ontario is 
Convenor of the Committee, and Rev. 
C.R. Talbot, Associate Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission, is Secretary to 
the Committee. 


THE PWS LOGO 


The new logo for the Presbyterian World 
Service and Development Committee isa 
Cross superimposed on the world to 
portray Christian caring and sharing 
through our world, 


The new logo is green... 
... the liturgical colour of hope 
-.. a Symbol of crop productivity 
-. . @ reminder of the growth of seif- 
reliance amongst people in the Third 
World. 


If you wish to receive further information, 
or to contribute, please contact Jean 
Davidson, Administrative Assistant, 


1980 FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Income 
Designated and Undesignated Donations 182,895 
Bequests 20,000 
Canadian International Development Agency 246,770 
Alberta Council for International 
Co-operation 43,670 
Saskatchewan Council for International 
Co-operation 23,870 
517,205 
Expenditures 
Development Projects 
Africa 128,990 
Asia 68,174 
Latin America 25,885 
Middle East 34,930 
Project Commitments payable January ‘81 52,935 
310,914 
Disaster Relief 
Drought (Ethiopia, India, Uganda) 9,835 
Cyclones (Mauritius, Caribbean) 2,500 
Legal Defense (Taiwan, Korea) 6,109 
Earthquakes (Algeria, Italy) 4,200 
Civil Strife (East Timor, El Salvador, Guatemala) 4,000 
Refugees (Indochina, Somalia) 22,245 
49,889 
Grants for Ecumencial Development Work 
inter-Church Fund for International Development 20,750 
PLURA (also matched by the Administrative Council) 6,000 
World Council of Churches - 
| — Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World Service 17,250 
— Commision of Churches’ Participation in 
i ? Development 3,500 
| — Program to Combat Racism 
— for education activities 5,500 
— for Special Fund (from designated donations) 196 
53,196 
Grants for Education of Canadians 
Ten Days for World Development 7,820 
GATT-Fly 6,130 
Peace and Disarmament Activities 4,000 
Inter-Church Campaign Coalition eS 8 
inter-Church Committee for Human Rights 
in Latin America 800 
Inter-Church Committee on Refugees 1,000 
La Vie Chrétien 400 
Worship and discussion resources 750 
22,202 
Administration 22,087 
$ 456,788 
Income over Expenditures (December 31, 1980) a 
$ 58,417 


*Detailed audited financial statements are available from the P.W.S. office. 
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An Easter Dream 


This was the dream: that | could clearly see 
Idyllic scenes in Galilee, 

A white-robed silhouette 

Against the sky... 

The upturned faces of the happy throng, 
The bidden children, gathered at his knee. 


‘Mid shifting scenery, | could dimly see 
The darkening day of Calvary. 

The silhouette of agony 

Against the sky... 

The upturned faces, as remembering 
Grief passed by. 


This was the dream, but now the vision see, 
The Resurrection light. 

The silhouette of hope 

Against the sky... 

His legacy of love to you and m 

As he passed by. 


Jean Rowat 
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of Women 


SHELDON MacKENZIE 


IN OUR society where the emergence of the woman 
in every field of activity is by most people taken for 
granted, it is not easy for all of us to appreciate what the 
situation was like fifty or even twenty-five years ago. 
Much less are we able to identify with the attitudes and 
customs as they related to women in the Middle East 
two thousand years ago. At that time the Jewish society 
into which people were born was rigidly structured in 
what seemed to be a timeless, universal pattern. It was 
divinely ordained, with God at its peak, followed by 
man, then by woman and finally by the slave. Nor was 
the hierarchical structure much different in pagan 
society—certainly it was assumed there as well that the 
woman was subordinate to man, and the slave 
subordinate to them both. 

In Jewish society the subordination of one sex to the 
other was based more on the creation account of 
Genesis 2:21-23 than on the statement in Genesis 1:27, 
where equality of the sexes is at least implied. The 
Jewish commentary on the Scripture left the impression 
on all who read it of the subordinate position of women 
and slaves. It was a waste of time to speak with a 
woman, much less to teach her anything. As one rab- 
binic saying has it: ‘‘As to teaching the law to a woman, 
one might as well teach her impiety.”’ It follows that she 
had no place in the religious life of her community, in so 
. far as it centred on the synagogue. Whatever she knew 
of her faith she had absorbed from the traditions of her 
family and from her husband, who might teach her at 
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home if he was so inclined. But if first century woman 
found herself in a subordinate position in the social 
hierarchy, with definite limits on her rights and 
privileges, she was also the recipient of certain benefits. 
In return for her submission and obedience to her male 
superior, she had the right to expect protection from 
him.The married woman wore clothing distinctive of 
her subordinate status. After her marriage she was 
required to keep her head, the sides of her face and her 
chin covered in a modest manner. If she defied the 
regulation, she deprived herself of male protection, she 
invited divorce and she might be mistaken for a 
prostitute. 

In the early Christian community the basic Jewish 
social structure was simply assumed as part of the divine 
ordering of life. This is the background against which 
Paul wrote his letters to the churches. In his first letter 
to the Corinthians the references to women are made 
within the context of his concern for orderliness in- 
worship. In the first instance (11:2-16) he is concerned 
to follow the social customs of the day, as they related 
to attitude and appearance. He assumed that women 
prayed and prophesied when the community met for 
worship. (This marks a radical departure from his 
background in synagogue worship!) However, he in- 
sisted that when women participated in worship they 
must do so with their heads covered, lest they bring 
disgrace on themselves, their husbands, and, by im- 
plication, the Christian community. 

In view of this interpretation of 11:2-16 how are we to 
understand Paul’s comments in a later chapter (14:34-_ 
46) of the same letter? These comments also occur 
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within his continuing concern for orderliness and 
edification in public worship. In the second instance, he 
seems to break the line of his thought to state categori- 
cally that women are not allowed to participate in the 
leadership of worship. They are permitted to attend the 
service, but not to speak. If they want an explanation of 
something, they must wait until they reach home where 
they may ask their husbands for information. It is, he 
writes, a shameful thing for a woman to speak in 
church. Unless Paul is contradicting himself, there must 
‘be some reasonable explanation for the differences in 
tone and content of these two passages from the same 
letter. 

_ Some scholars have suggested that the comments in 
11:2-16 were tentative ones, and that his statement in 
14:34-46 represents his mature judgment on a vexed 
question. 

Other biblical students wonder whether he was 
reminded, in mid-discussion of worship in Corinth, of 
disorder there caused by women who were overly- 
enthusiastic in the exercise of their new freedom in 
Christ. Perhaps someone felt the need to urge on Paul at 
least a partial return to the customs and regulations of 
the synagogue, with the exception that the women might 
worship with the men, provided they were silent. 

It has been suggested that these verses break the 
sequence of ideas in chapter 14, and that without them 
the section, verses 26-40, reads as a unit. Then too, these 
verses do not appear at the same place in every ancient 
manuscript. In some they follow verse 40, as a sort of 
postscript. Were they at one time a comment in the 
margin of the text, written into it at a later date? The 
writer of these verses appeals to the law to support his 
stand. Would Paul have done that, in view of what he 
taught about the place of the law in the Christian 
scheme of salvation? (Romans 10:14) 

There are people who believe that the first comment 
(11:2-16) refers to worship in small house-gatherings, 
while the second one (14:34-36) provides a rule 
governing the conduct of worship in Corinth when the 
whole community met together. Still other scholars 
understand the implied participation of women in 
worship at 11:5 as a reference to exceptional situations. 
But there is nothing in the text to support either of these 
conclusions. 


The ‘scheme of things’ for Paul 


One scholar believes that Paul intended women to 
participate in worship, in prayer and_ prophecy, 
provided they did so veiled (11:5), but that they were not 
to take part in the discussions afterward (14:34-36). If 
they spoke during prayer time or uttered a word of 
prophecy, it would be in response to the promptings of 
the Holy Spirit. But if they spoke to the discussion 
afterward, they would be expressing their own opinions 
and violating their accepted place in society. 
Whatever we think about this last interpretation, it is 


not inconsistent with the rest of the New Testament. In 
the pentecostal experience in the book of Acts ‘‘they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit’’ ... (2:4), and the 
‘fall’? must include those mentioned in 1:4 where Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, and other women are included with 
the men. In the scriptural warrant for this experience 
Luke quoted from the prophet Joel (Acts 2:18), where 
both men and women are promised the gift of prophecy 
without distinction of sex. Later on in the Acts (21:9), 
Luke introduced the four daughters of Phillip the 
evangelist, all of whom prophesy. And what is said in 
Matthew 10:20 and Romans 8:26 is applicable as much 
to women as to men. 

However we resolve for ourselves the apparent 
contradictions between the passages in the Corinthian 
letter, there are certain conclusions we cannot avoid. 
Paul’s views on the place of women were consistent with 
the customs and traditions of the society in which he 
lived, and of the one to which he wrote. He believed in 
the inferiority of women in status and in function, and 
that any change in the subordinate place of women 
would be a violation of the divine scheme of things. 


Practical concerns vs. the larger picture 


It is precisely because Paul is such an intensely 
practical person that he wrote as he did. His teaching in 
these chapters is totally relevant to a particular situation 
in his time. He was not presupposing the matter of 
women wearing or not wearing hats in 20th century 
North America, nor, I think, was he responding to a 
local problem, having to do at once with the threat of 
women in Corinth rejecting the authority of their 
husbands and disrupting the even tenor of the services 
of worship, in such a way that was universal and eternal 
in principle. Maybe, with Calvin, we should begin by 
seeing the comment on women in the Corinthian 
correspondence in perspective—relative to the rest of 
the New Testament. He wrote ‘“*... the things which 
Paul is dealing with here are indifferent, neither good or 
bad; and that they are forbidden only because they work 
against seemliness and edification.’ (trans. Fraser, p. 
317) 

In any case, perhaps it is in his letter to the Romans 
that Paul is most helpful to us in understanding his 
position on the role of women in the church of his day. 
Here he is dealing with specific people. In Romans 16:2, 
for example, he commends to his readers one Phoebe, a 
deaconess. We cannot with certainty say more than that 
she had a permanent and recognized ministry in the 
church, as is made clear by the careful grammatical 
construction of the Greek text. Whether ‘deaconess’ 
here corresponded exactly to the technical use of the 
term later on in the church is open to question, but it is 
at least the beginning of what later became a definite 
office. It is possible too, that in 1 Timothy 3:11 we have 


(continued on next page) 
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another reference to the presence of female deacons in 
the church. That there were female deacons as early as 
the second century (112 A.D.) is a matter of history. 

In the same chapter, (Romans 16, at verse 7, the 
apostle sends greetings to Andronicus and Junias. If we 
interpret Junia(s) as a feminine name and the reference 
there to a female apostle, we shall find ourselves with 
interpreters going back at least to St. John Chrysostom 
(347-407 A.D.). In a homiletic comment on this verse he 
wrote: ‘‘And indeed to be apostles at all is a great thing. 
But to be amongst those of note, just consider what a 
great thing this is! But they were of note owing to their 
works, to their achievements. Oh! How great is the 
devotion of this woman, that she should be counted 
worthy of the appellation of ‘apostle’.”’ 

Since his time scholars have found themselves divided 
between those who believe that Junia(s) cannot be a 
woman’s name if the reference is to an apostle (Prof. 
Fitzmyer, S.J., Bishop Headlam, Prof. Lietzmann) and 
those who believe it quite possible that Paul should 
include a woman among the apostles (Professors 
Barclay, Allworthy, Cranfield, Dodd, Manson and 
Whiteley). These scholars, like Chrysostom, think the 
reference to Andronicus and Junias is probably a 
greeting to a husband and wife or brother and sister 
team of apostles. Paul says that they go back beyond his 


time in terms of their service to Christ; possibly they go 
back to the time of Stephen. . 

We should not overlook the fact that the man who 
wrote the letter to the Corinthians on the behaviour and 
dress of women in church also wrote the letter to the 
Galatians. In that letter he stressed that in Christ there 
are no distinctions of race, status or sex (3:28). It would 
seem that his personal relationships with women in the 
church were carried out in the spirit of that statement. 
The conversion of Lydia, his first convert in Europe 
(Acts 16:14) and his close friendship with Aquila and 
Priscilla (Acts 18; 1 Cor. 16:19) might not have been 
possible had he carried into his personal relationships 
the tone and attitude of 1 Cor. 14:34-36. That he was 
appreciative of the contributions being made by the 
women in the Christian communities to which he wrote 
is obvious from his letters. 

In an article of this sort it is possible to enquire only 
of selected verses for information on the role of women 
in the worship of the early Church. In this instance we 
have looked at brief passages in the Roman and 
Corinthian correspondence. A discussion is thereby 
begun but little is resolved. It remains to examine the 
attitude of Jesus to the women with whom he came in 
contact if we are to arrive at anything like a New 
Testament view of the respective roles and functions of 
men and women in a society where “‘all things are made 
new..”’ 


DR. MacKENZIE is an Associate Professor in the Department of 
Religious Studies at Memorial University, St. John’s Newfoundland. 
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become known to the congregation before long, even 
without preaching on the subject. If the congregation 
appreciates and values their minister and his work, will 
they not hesitate, to say the least, before taking a step 
that they know flies in the face of their minister’s 
convictions? And what of women a/ready on a session 
with which a member of the minority position might be 
called to serve? How would they feel in assisting at the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion, knowing that the 
minister leading the service felt in his heart that they 
shouldn’t be officiating? The same situation could 
occur at presbytery worship in a presbytery containing 
ministers of both sexes. What does liberty of conscience 
on the matter of the ordination of women mean, if not 
that those seeking this liberty believe that women should 
| not, because of Scripture (and, in some cases, 
tradition), be ordained? In short, ordained women are 
considered impostors. That may be putting it brutally, 
but what other implication can be drawn? 


Scripture the key 


To permit a segment of our ministry, however small, 
to hold this position is to say that, for them, there will 
always be two classes of ministry: male, validly called of 
God and duly ordained by the courts of the church that 
attest to the call and to the completion of the training 
necessary; and female, under the misapprehension that 
they are called by God and irregularly ordained, or else 
ordained in open defiance of Scripture’s injunctions. 

This point of contention goes beyond differences in 
doctrine, for example on subjects such as eternal 
punishment, predestination, the place of the West- 
-minster Confession of Faith. It belongs in a different 
category because it singles out for the charge of 
unorthodoxy, (whether personally or collectively 
doesn’t matter), ministers whose error lies in having 
been born the wrong gender. Moreover, neither the 
women nor the majority in this issue were responsible 
for raising this point of contention. Mr. MacDougall 
declared himself, in conscience, on the matter and the 
wheels were set in spin. The Presbytery of Montreal 
reacted to what was perceived, rightly or wrongly, as 
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discrimination against women. 

I truly wish that there was an amicable, mutually 
acceptable solution to this problem. Knowing per- 
sonally as I.do many of those holding the minority 
position, I know that they are not crude male 
chauvinists or misogynists, nor are they all ‘‘fun- 
damentalists’’ in the sense in which that word is usually 
understood. Their arguments are not vendettas, nor are 
they based on the ‘‘performance’’ of women in the 
ministry—just on the principle. They are, for the most 
part, persons of genuine integrity, wrestling with their 
consciences and praying that they can remain part of 
our church. I have attempted to be fair to them in the 
pages of this magazine. Many have become personal 
friends. 

However, I believe that their understanding of 
Scripture on this issue is wrong, as our church held that 
it was wrong in 1966, and for the reasons Dr. Sheldon 
MacKenzie believes it is wrong as he explains elsewhere 
in this issue. Abraham Lincoln said that ‘‘No nation can 
exist half slave and half free.’’ No church can exist 
wherein a portion of its ministers and people however 
small, question the validity or propriety of the or- 
dination of another portion of its ministers and elders. 


Hope, sadness and convictions 


Perhaps there is a glimmer of hope in the tentative 
solution proposed by Ken Stewart in his interview in this 
issue, whereby a formula could be devised that the 
minority could sign and thereby declare their objections 
officially, at the same time being freed thereafter to 
participate in ordinations involving women. It seems a 
fragile hope, but then many worthwhile hopes are. 
Failing that, or another some such solution, I believe 
that the order and good government of our church 
demands that we refuse ordination to those whose 
understanding of Scripture leads them to conclude that 
women cannot be ordained. 

At the same time, nothing should be done concerning 
those already ordained and in pastoral situations, short 
of the admonition given by the last Assembly and 
elaborated on by the Clerks of Assembly. If this stand 
implies the possibility, or the certainty, of defections, 
(either ministers or congregations), so be it. With equal 
measures of sadness and conviction, I am sure that the 
over-all integrity of our church’s polity matters more. 

Dr. Charles Scobie (whose New Testament articles are 
well known to our readers) put it to the Conference of 
Concern in Charlottetown last October ... It took the 
early church time to remove the distinction between 
Jewish and Greek Christians (the former having 
assumed superiority ... cf. Acts 15): centuries longer 
for the distinction between slave and free to be 
abolished in practice: and now finally, (and many 
believe by the Holy Spirit), the Church has been led to 
remove the distinction—before Christ, his Church and 
his ministers—of male and female. 
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therefore incapable of doing the 
work of teaching and/or ruling 
competently. One frequently hears 
the pragmatic argument that such 
and such a congregation has a 
woman minister or women elders 


SHEILA MORRISON 
SCHOOLS 

Resident schools for boys with learning 
disabilities, aged 8 to 16, in a country 
setting. 
For further information phone or write 

The Registrar, 

Sheila Morrison Schools, 
370 Elm Rd., 
Toronto, Ontario, M5M 3V8 
(416) 781-6923. 


Christian 
Leadership Seminar 


A full day seminar for evangelicals, 
pastors and church workers. 


e May 11th, Vancouver 
e May 12th, Edmonton 
© May 13th, Saskatoon © May 21st, Toronto 

¢ May 14th, Winnipeg  @ FEE:$15 before May 1st 
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With... 


e May 19th, Halifax 
© May 20th, Montreal 


Dr. Carl Henry, 
Theologian 

Topic: 

‘Theology in the 80's’ 


Dr. J. Allan Petersen, 
Conference Speaker 
Topic: 

‘The Family in 

the 80's’ 


Also Rev. Charles Yates 
Brian C. Stiller Keith Price 


Write or call 
for details 
and registration: 


EFC? 


Evangelical Fellowship of Canada 
Box 8800 Station B, Willowdale, On. 
M2K 2R6 (416) 497-4796 
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and that things are going well there, 
so why can’t these obstinate people 
open their eyes and see that women 
are just as capable as men, called by 
God, etc.? The problem with this 
type of argument is that it fails to 
realize that it is directed against a 
straw man. Conservatives are not 
necessarily misogynists who hold 
some theory of male superiority. I 
for one recognize and give thanks 
for the obvious intelligence, gifts 
and spirituality of many of the 
women I know. 

Another argument that is often 
put forward is that conservatives 
somehow have not grasped the basic 
New Testament teaching on the 
relationships of men and women. 
One constantly hears verses like 2 
Cor. 5:17 (and especially Gal. 3:28) 
quoted out of context as though 
they teach that all role distinctions 
are swept away in Christ! Only a 
failure to appreciate the difference 
between the doctrines of creation 
and redemption could lead one to 
such a view. There is no question 
about the equal standing before 
God of redeemed men and women; 
all are truly one in Christ. But the 
same apostle who emphasized the 
equality and unity of male and 
female as sinners redeemed by 
Christ (Gal. 3:28) also stressed that 
differences of role based on the 
created order continue in the 
Christian Church. Thus we have his 
teaching about husband and wife in 
the home (Eph. 5: 21-33) and about 
the roles of men and women in the 
Church (1. Tim. 2: 8-3:12). We 
believe that the latter passage 
prohibits women from_ holding 
teaching/ruling offices in the 
Church. We do not believe this 
passage was intended only for the 
first century; it is for the Church in 
every age. This does not mean that 
there is nothing for women to do in 
the Church. Nor does it mean they 
are limited to the _ traditional 
stereotypical roles. But it does mean 
there are some restrictions. 

My second point concerns the 
naiveté of many of our lay people 
regarding the implications of the 
“10 Year Ruling’’ of the 106th 
General Assembly. Ms. Paul in her 
letter (December, 1980 issue) tells us 


of her thankfulness that the church — 


has refrained from a ‘‘witch hunt’’ 
of dissenters. I can only say that her 
definition of ‘‘witch hunt’’ is rather 


| 
| 


| 


' 
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different from mine. Those of us © 


ministers who hold the conservative 
position on the ordination of 
women have been told that we may 
very well find ourselves disciplined 
by the church courts in ten years. 
Candidates for the ministry have 
been told they cannot be ordained if 
they agree with us on this issue. It is 
now questionable whether our own 
sons can respond to the call of the 
ministry in our church if they accept 
the teaching of their parents! To me 
this is tragic. It is especially tragic 
that young men of strong Christian 
conviction and love for our 
denomination are at present being 
barred from serving the Lord in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
simply because on one point (and 
that a non-essential) they hold a 
dissenting view. To my mind this is 
a grave injustice that must surely 
grieve the Spirit. 


The threat of schism 


Those who oppose the ordination 
of women and will not participate in 
such ordinations are a minority, but 
they are a significant minority who 
hold deep convictions and will not 
be guided by expediency. Surely, 
future General Assemblies can find 
a way to open the doors to the 
ministry again to dissenters and to 
retain our present dissenting 
ministers, elders and congregations. 
Perhaps we could learn from other 
Reformed denominations that have 
so far managed to avoid schism over 
this issue. A minister of the Church 
of Scotland in a recent letter to me 
said he was ‘‘horrified’’ at the ruling 
of our last Assembly. ‘‘There is no 
such rule here,’’ he said. 

As we begin ten years of church 
growth the last thing we want to do 
is drive people out of the church. It 
is almost certain that this will occur 
if we don’t radically revise our 
approach to dissenting brethren. 


MR. VAUDRY is the minster at the three- 
point charge of Orangedale, Malagawatch 
and River Denys in Nova Scotia. 
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‘Willowdale that day. 

In the first place, I know of no 
concerted movement to force any 
minister out of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. I have no doubt 
that in the heat of the debate and in 
the frustration at having that debate 
cut off at Assembly comments may 
have been made about being ‘‘better 
off without them,’’ but to move 
from such comments to an ac- 
‘cusation against the Special 
Commitee and others that they are 
trying to expel ministers from the 
church is totally unjustified. The 
intention of the whole report of the 
‘Special Committee, as I read it, was 
to assure the women of our church 
that its law and doctrine stand 
firmly behind them in their desire to 
serve as elders and ministers of 
Word and Sacrament. 


Potential division 


Secondly, it was precisely this 
concern about the gifts that women 
might offer to congregations as 
elders and ministers that led the 
Presbytery of East Toronto and the 
Synod of Toronto-Kingston to 
refuse to sustain Dan MacDougall’s 
trials for licencing. It was the 
considered opinion of the 
Presbytery, which examined Mr. 
MacDougall personally in full 
session, that his refusal to par- 
ticipate in the ordination of a wo- 
man elder or minister would prove a 
serious obstacle to the emergence of 
women as elders and ministers in the 
congregation which he served and 
would create the potential for 
division within the congregation. It 
seemed to us, therefore, that Mr. 
MacDougall could not answer, in 
good conscience, the third question 
of the ordination vows concerning 
submission to the lawful discipline 
and oversight of the church. Such 
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Bible Society Sunday— May 3rd 


More Scriptures are distributed each year but the 
gap between supply and demand is widening. 

On May 3rd please pray for the work of the 
Canadian Bible Society and receive an offering to 
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THANK GOD, 
AT HIS AGE 
YOU'LL HAVE 
MEDICAL CARE. 


THANK GOD, 
AND DO MORE. 


Old age is atime when you can expect to 
develop some medical problems. We in 
Canada are fortunate that we have good 
medical facilities. Millions of old people 
in the world aren’t so lucky. For them, 
old age is a nightmare of sickness, 
deprivation and despair. 

What can you do about it? 


You can personally sponsor an old 
person in great need through Help the 
Aged’s Adopt-A-Gran program. Your 
$12 amonth will provide food, medicine 
and hope for an older person overseas. 


Plus the special knowledge that someone 
cares. 

Or you can contribute whatever you are 
able to other self-help and relief projects 
here in Canada and around the world. 
Help the Aged raises funds to relieve the 
needs of older people, regardless of race 
or religion. 

Disease and despair hurt. Please send 
your help to someone in need today. 
When you have little, every moment 
counts. 


O Tenclose $12 a month ($144 a year) to 
Adopt-A-Gran. Please send details. 


O I cannot Adopt-A-Gran now, but here is 


Registered Charity No. 0450999-09-13 my gift of ______. 
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City Postal Code: 
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ed tartans, clan plaques, cap and 
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Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day and 
evening wear. Tartans sold by the 
yard; over 300 in stock. 


With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 
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reasoning is a far cry from Mariano 
Di Gangi’s assertion in his theme 
address at the Renewal Day that the 
Presbytery refused to sustain the 
trials because Mr. MacDougall had 
“‘reservations’’ about the ordination 
of women. 


Corporate responsibility 


Thirdly, the issue of liberty of 
conscience appears to be the rallying 
cry of those who supported Mr. 
MacDougall and feel their ministry 
threatened. Their claim is that 
liberty of conscience on the matter 
of the ordination of women should 
be allowed, especially since it is not 
of the essence of the Gospel. They 
are fond of quoting Chapter 20 of 
the Westminster Confession of 
Faith in support of their claim for 
tolerance. No mention is made, 
however, of the fact that this 
Chapter of the Confession was 
addressed primarily to attempts by 
the state to impose religious beliefs 
on the people and was not intended 
for use by those within the church 
who disagreed with decisions made 
through the courts of the church 
under the guidance and illumination 
of the Holy Spirit. For those who 
disagree, avenues of dissent and 
appeal have always been available 
within our tradition, but the 
responsibility to submit to the 
lawful oversight and discipline of 
the church remains an essential part 
of the ordination vows. The 
Presbyterian system of church 
policy assumes that it is not the 
individual alone who defines 
ministry and assesses the validity of 
his or her call. That responsibility 
rests with the corporate body, 
sitting in courts which examines and 
assesses the suitability of candidates — 
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for the ministry and the eldership. 
In the case of Mr. MacDougall, two 
courts of the church agreed that to 
exercise his liberty of conscience in 
this matter by refusing to participate 
in the ordination of a woman would 
be detrimental to the peace and 
harmony of the church. It should 
also be noted that the 106th General 
Assembly, while it instructed the 
Presbytery of East Toronto to 
ordain Mr. MacDougall, affirmed 
that the case was an exception and 
upheld in principle the grounds on 
which the Presbytery and the Synod 
refused to sustain his trials. As to 
whether the issue is of the essence of 
the Gospel, surely the full par- 
ticipation of some 50% of the 
world’s population in the life of the 
people of God is of the essence. If 
the price of toleration and liberty of 
conscience involves obstacles to the 
emergence of women as elders and 
ministers and the possibility of 
division in our congregations, and I 
think it does, then that price is too 
high to pay. 


“Renewal” for whom? 


Finally, a question was asked 
during the short question period 
allowed by the organizers of the 
Renewal Day that did not receive an 
answer: Why have we heard only 
one side of the issue? If those 
present are depending on the 
speakers and panelists at the 
conference for all their information 
on this serious issue before our 
church, they are sadly misled and 
badly served. This was not a 
renewal day for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It was a renewal 
day for an ad hoc group within our 
church who feel threatened by the 
support the church, through its 
courts, has offered to women 
seeking ordination as elders or 
ministers. 

her tinat word onthe 
Presbyterian Renewal Day belongs 
to a student at Knox College. 
Commenting on both the style and 
the substance, she said, ‘‘It was 
humiliating.”’ 


MR. FRASER is the minister at Glebe 


Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
‘» 
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improvements in the Plan whenever 
possible. 

—(Rey.) E. Herron 

(Pension Board) 

Ed. note: The 106th General 

Assembly did in fact receive and 

consider the motion proposed by 

Dr. McCullough. After discussion 

by commissioners the motion was 

defeated. (A. and P. 1980, page 81) 


Developing the 
Mobility thesis 


Hugh McKellar offers what might 
be called an environmentalist in- 
terpretation of the decline of 
Christianity. The essence of his 
interesting thesis is that Christianity 
has much greater appeal to place- 
rooted people than to mobile 
people. Thus, as the mobility of the 
population has increased, the in- 
terest in Christianity has fallen. If 
there is a large measure of truth to 
this hypothesis, the implication is 
that we should either adapt our 
religion to the needs of a mobile 
population or hope for some new 
environmental influence that will 
ground us. 

Neither McKellar’s thesis nor his 
supporting evidence is all that earth- 
shaking. What is noteworthy is the 
simplicity of the view and _ its 
potential for development into an 
action or aim-orientated strategy for 
all Christians. Mobility, for 
example, has many _ time-space 
forms, from the up-and-leaving type 
emphasized by McKellar to the 
week-end sortie to the cottage. 
When a family moves, it loses some 
roots. Salesmen' have _ long 
recognized that these families are 
the most receptive to their message: 
why don’t the new _ Christian 
neighbours and the clergy see the 
opportunity too? 

McKellar’s mobility concept can 
be stretched further to embrace 


Space restrictions have limited 
the number of letters printed 


in this issue. Those held over 
will appear in the May issue. 


social mobility. It might reasonably © 
be agreed that Christianity loses its — 


appeal to men and women “‘on the 
make’’—the most socially mobile 


families and social groups. If it is_ 
true that those attached to the 
recently © 


mainline religions have 
begun to lose their relative economic 
advantage over other groups, and, 
more generally, if the period of 


rapid increase in social mobility is — 
ending, then it is possible that there © 
are new needs developing for the © 


Christian message. 
The research strategy suggested 


by McKellar’s thesis is both rich in ~ 
explanatory potential and in its © 
action-orientated implications. Only — 


implications have 
here. The 


a few 
touched on 
development’ of 

argument suggests 
Presbyterian leopard need _ not 
change its spots in order to grow; 
nor does it have to sit back and wait 
for an energy crisis. Rather it can 
move in several clearly mapped-out 
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in Toronto, New Horizons is an attractive residence 
for senior citizens. 


At New Horizons you can enjoy all of these exceptional 
features: 


@ The Dufferin subway station is only steps away, making it easy to take the subway 
or bus anywhere in the city. 


@ Each room is private and comfortably furnished. 
e Meals are served in the dining room by our courteous and friendly staff. 
e A registered nurse is available daily from 7 am to 11 pm and a doctor is at the Ey 


residence 3 days a week. 
® Take part in a wide variety of activities, He e 


clubs and outings. 

Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


New Horizons offers you independence and care- 
free living in a pleasant and modern senior citizens 
residence. 


Visit us Monday through Friday and we'll show 
you all our facilities, or write to: 


Dept. P, 1140 Bloor St. W. 
Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 
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tion Diploma. Students are 
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EWART COLLEGE 


“The Church’s first task is to 
produce Christian educators.”’ 
J. D. Smart 


Colleen Smith 

student at Ewart College 
from 1977-1980 

now Director of Christian 
Education 

St. Andrew’s, Barrie 


*To become a professional 
Church educator, apply for 
study at Ewart College for the 
academic year 1981-82. 


Prepare for service 
in congregation 
in presbyteries 
in work in Canada 
in work overseas. 


*To become a more 
competent lay educator in 
your church, 
participate in the June 
Education programme 
at Ewart, June 8-12, 1981. 
Focus on adult study of the 
Bible and its role in the 
development of faith. 


For further information, 
write to 
Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2G1. 
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directions. With a well-defined goal, 
however ‘‘audacious or utopian,’’ 
the chances are it will move swiftly 
and achieve some measure of 
success over and above the unin- 
tended stimulus to ideas. 
(Dr.) Frank Jones, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


On knowing 
what’s happening 


On Wednesday evening I looked 
over The Record and was struck by 
the number of charges and counter 
charges, arguments for and 
arguments against, pro this and anti 
that, etc. Everybody seems to be an 
expert these days. Surely this will go 
down in history as the age of 
controversy. I found myself 
wondering how the poor old 
Presbyterian Church manages to 
hang together! 

I also wanted to express my 
wishes for success in this year of 
financial independence. I sure hope 
you make it for it will be a great loss 
if you do not. 

On numerous occasions I have 
listened to arguments in sessions, 
boards and at annual meetings 
about whether or not the Every 
Homes Plan is worthwhile and I just 
about blow a fuse every time. I 
simply cannot understand how some 
people cannot see the value of an 
informed membership. 

I enjoy reading about what is 
happening in our church through 
the pages of The Record. Maybe 
this is because I have attended our 
churches from coast to coast. The 
style of The Record seems to have 
‘“‘loosened up’’ recently and I enjoy 
the little touches of levity that creep 
in here and there. 

You are doing a wonderful job. 
Keep up the good work. 

W. J. Blain 
Campbellville, Ontario. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


RUSSELL Cc. GOODMAN 
Htauined Glass Studlios 


3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WES (HIEEOnt 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White forBaochure” 


® Traditional and modern ® Designs 
© Repairs @ Releading 
@ New Frames e Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
P.O. Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


CHURCH 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

© lighting fixtures 

© memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


SB 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 
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Continuing Education 
at Ewart 


-30, Ewart 


During the week of January 26- 
College sponsored a 


Continuing Education Programme. 


Under the general theme, 


‘Interesting and _ provocative 


““New 
Horizons, New Futures,’’ the event 
was led by Dr. Walter 
Brueggemann, Professor of Old 


Testament at Eden Seminary, and 


Dr. Thomas Groome, Professor of 


Theology and Religious Education 


at Boston College. Sixty-three 
participants were registered, in 


addition to thirty Ewart students. 


The programme provided a most 
in- 
terplay between Dr. Brueggemann, 


a biblical scholar, and Dr. Groome, 


a religious educator. Brueggemann 


Spoke successively of the 


PRESBYTERIAN 
RENEWAL DAY 


3 TAPES ARE AVAILABLE 
Dr. K. G. McMillan 
Dr. Mariano DiGangi 
and Panel Discussion 


Make cheques payable to: 
Presbyterian Renewal Day and mail 
to Willowdale Presbyterian Church, 
38 Ellerslie Avenue, Willowdale, 
Ontario, M2N 1X8. 


significance of the Torah, the 
prophetic and the wisdom literature 
under the titles, ‘‘What do these 
stones mean?’’, ‘‘Is there a word 
from the Lord?’’, and ‘‘Where shall 
wisdom be found?’’. His lectures 
were stimulating, imaginative, and 
not without a fair bit of humour. 
For example, he referred to the 
book of Proverbs as ‘‘a kind of 
fortune cookie approach to 
reality.”’ 

Professor Groome has recently 
published the book, Christian 
Religious Education: Sharing Our 
Story and Our Vision, Harper and 
Row, 1980. He presented his 
‘‘shared praxis approach’’ iden- 
tifying five movements or steps in 
Christian teaching which enable 
each person to affirm his/her ex- 


perience in the light of God’s 
working in history and life. His 
. illustrations and insights drawn 


from his wide experience in religious 
education contributed greatly to the 
week’s programme. 


halfway around the world - to help 
shape the lives of girls and boys 


These are just a few of the children at the 


Dr. Graham’s Homes in north India. 


Presbyterian leads 
CGIT in B.C. 


Mrs. Violet Holmes, an elder of 
Gordon Presbyterian Church, 
Burnaby, B.C. is the new chair- 
person of the Provincial CGIT 
Board of British Columbia. Mrs. 
Holmes has an_- extensive 
background in ministry with youth 
in the fields of Christian education 
and camping. Her involvement with 
the Canadian Girls in Training 
programme goes back fifteen years 
and for the past six years she has 
served on. the B.C. Provincial 
Board. In a comment following her 
appointment, Mrs. Holmes said: ‘‘I 
must admit that CGIT has long been 
my prime concern, my ‘first love,’ 
because of its Christ-centre and 
Scripture-base, its four-fold pur- 
pose ‘under the leadership of Jesus,’ 
growth from loving roots sixty-five 
years old, and national scope 
emphasizing the local group.”’ 


O 


Because of regular support they receive 
good food, clothes, medical care, educa- 
tion and love - compared to an over- 
crowded room or an outdoor shelter in the 
slums. 

You, or your group, is invited to sponsor 
one of these kiddies. Your decision could 
change a young child’s life. 


DR. GRAHAM ‘S Homes 


ae) aay 
KALIMPONG, WEST BENGAL, INDIA pps hoy cig aoe mee na aaeed acon! bc wri 


a Die GRAHAM'S HOMES, Canadian Council 
“Children’s City 


359 Dundas St., London, Ont. Canada N6B 1V5 
I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl F 

of the Himalayas” 

FOUNDED 1900 


Enclosed is payment for first month$ 14 0 
Providing a Home, Education and 


full year $ 168 © 
Please send me further information [] 
Training for Children from many 
Racial Backgrounds 


I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
for over 80 Years 


Approved by 
Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


A NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711.Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


799-5219 @_ 755-5210 


CODE 


Income Tax Receipts issued promptly 
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ISRAEL-1979 
TO AND FRO 


\ 


ISRAEL | soa 


Take an arm chair 
visit in word and 
picture with Ann & 
Lyman Henderson 


LYMAN HENDERSON 
photography by 
ANN HENDERSON 


A 34-page personalized record of a 
completely private trip by plane, car 
and foot, from top to toe of this ancient 
land. Recommended for entertain- 
ment, education, trip planning, Sun- 
day School. 

Send name, address and $5.00 (plus 
50c for post and handling) to Nobilitat 
Limited, 40 Scarsdale Rd., Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3B 2R2. 


SEE EUROPE 1981 
2 week tour leaving Toronto July 
20. London, Brussels, Paris, 
Swiss Alps, Rome, Venice, Inns- 
bruck, Heidelberg, Amsterdam. 
Personally conducted. 
For information write: 


Wholesale Tours 
International (Can.) Ltd., 
Rev. Clyde & Midge Wentzell, 
Hosts 
Box 908, Station B, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2K 2T6 


CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label 
or its code number together 
with your new address. Allow 
six weeks or a month for the 
change to be processed. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
WESTERN CANADA TOURS— 
23 days—depart June 28 and 
August 24, twin—$1,195. 
EASTERN CANADA TOURS— 
19-day tours, includes New- 
foundiand, depart August 3 and 
September 10, twin—$910; 
13-day tours depart August 15 
and September 26, twin—$654. 
CALIFORNIA TOURS—26-day 
tour, includes New Orleans, 
departs October 16, twin— 
$1,295; 23-day tour, includes Salt 
Lake City, departs August 31, 
twin —$1,190. 

GROUP AIR FLIGHTS—Ireland 
—16 days, departs June 19; 
England, Ireland and Scotland— 
22 days, departs July 4. 

Please do enquire for various 
four to seven day tours. 
“The Franklin Smith Family” 

Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 


’ ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — BRIT- 
YOU WON’T FORGET OUR iSH COLUMBIA 

TOURS FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Pas- 
sage featuring a 7-day cruise on the C. P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and spec- 
tacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports of call 
are colourful: Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier 
Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Prince 
Rupert. The food is delicious, the crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 


(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 


tw) ah aia! tours in each city. Tour originates, 
alae MOTOR COACH CRUISE Toronto, Wednesday, September 30th. 


SERIES A Personally escorted. Tour Price $1,498. 
Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun Twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents 
Tours originating Toronto July 4th and of Western Canada. 

August 1st. C-P. Air jet flight to Edmonton, MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
“North to Alaska” by deluxe motor coach AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Country; Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
the oil capital of Alaska; Mount McKinley Breton returning through the States of 
National Park and Anchorage; “Trail of '98” Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
Via Motor Coach Whitehorse to Skagway. York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
lous cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan combines the quaint picturesque Gaspe 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, BC. C. P. Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Air Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price from Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Toronto $2,099 per person, twin sharing. Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour origi- 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western nates Toronto by deluxe motor coach, 
Canada. Sunday, September 13th, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17th, Sunday, September 20th and 
Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western Can- 
ada to commence the tour in Toronto. 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND ATLANTIC 
CANADA — Escorted. 

19-day tour including Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 


Ontario Registration #1156996. 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage 


Atlantic Canada England, Scotland & Wales 
An all-inclusive and fully escorted 
tour from Toronto including the Edin- 
burgh Festival and Edinburgh Military 
Tattoo. 


September 4 to 23, 1981 $2,750 CDN 


Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, 
Moffatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, 
York, Chester, Bath, West Country, 
Stonehenge and London. 

Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance cover- 
age, accommodation in selected 
superior first class hotels, three ban- 
quets, porterage and many extras. 


Scandinavia and its Fjords 

May 7 to May 22, 1981; 16-day vaca- 
tion to this beautiful destination that 
offers unforgettable scenery, selected 
hotels and interesting sight-seeing; 
visiting Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Bergen and Western Norway’s magni- 
ficent fjord land. $2,500 CDN 


ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations 
are fully escorted from Toronto by 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON— INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, July 12th and 
August 9th. C. P. Airjet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patriciaonan 


eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
“Trail of 98” via Motor Coach, Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capi- 
tal of Alaska, Mount McKinley National 
Park and Anchorage, south by the Alaska 
Highway through the Peace River Country 
to Edmonton. C. P. Jet flight Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,099 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 
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Island, the Gaspé and Cape Breton depart- 
ing Toronto, Monday, July 6th, 1981. 

For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


management personnel and are de- 
signed for the senior traveller fifty 
years of age & over. For full details 


contact: ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSE 1V4 
Phone: (416) 274-2597. 


TOURS | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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... for all 
your 
travel 


needs ... 


«escorted tours (see below), business or personal family 
travel, or vacation destinations found in popular travel 
brochures, write or call us. Quality service is our business! 


ISRAEL, LAND OF THE BIBLE - General Clarence D. Wiseman 
(R), former International leader of the Salvation Army, 
provides warm and knowledgeable leadership during this 
comprehensive visit to the Holy Land at a particularly 
pleasant time of the year. April 26 - May 7. 


GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN - this is a specially planned tour 
of England, Scotland and Wales, which reflects the many 
popular sights of Britain as well as a number of interesting 
out of the way places. A tour packed with lovely sights and 
delightful experiences. Four departures in 1981, May 8 - 24, 
July 3 - 19, July 24 - Aug. 9, September 4 - 20. The May tour 
will be conducted by Margaret Mundy, her 16th tour. 


SCANDINAVIA - mountains, fjords, rocks and trees, 
combined with ancient cultures, modern technology, good 
food and innumerable other visual delights, combine to 
make a visit to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, along with 
some of Germany and Holland, an ever popular summer 
trip. July 10 - 26. 


IRISH JAUNT - Ireland, land of smiling eyes and lilting 
laughter, green hills, and lovely lakes. Land of history, St. 
Patrick, the Vikings, medieval forts and ancient churches, a 
picture book country which welcomes its visitors with the 
famous Irish charm, July 17 - August 1. 


NEW ENGLAND & CAPE COD - the Mohawk Trail, old sailing 
ships, Cape Cod’s famed resort town of Hyannis, the 
cobblestoned main street in Nantucket and the beautiful 
White Mountains, are a few of the highlights on this relaxing 
coach tour. August 1 - 10. 

GRAND ATLANTIC - a 17 day tour featuring the rugged 
beauty of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. By air to St. John’s, touring by private motorcoach, 
returning by air from Halifax. August 2 - 18. 


ALPINE WONDERLAND - begin with Germany's Romantic 
Road through Bavaria to Alpine Austria, then marvel at 
Switzerland’s lovely valleys, and soaring mountains. This 
itinerary provides daily delights with time to relax and enjoy 
two weeks in Europe’s beauty spots. August 7 - 21. 

THE GRAND WESTERN CIRCLE - 14 days from Toronto or 
Calgary. In addition to Banff, Jasper and Lake Louise, this 
tour will include a 300-mile cruise on the “Queen of the 
North” through British Columbia’s scenic Inside Passage. 
August 16 - 29. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA & WASHINGTON — 10 days by private 
motorcoach featuring Monticello, the home of Jefferson and 
one of Virginia’s grandest estates, Richmond, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Jamestown, site of the first permanent English 
settlement in North America, and the innumerable highlights 
of Washington, including Christ Church where George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee were once numbered among a 
distinguished congregation. September 5-14. 


ROCKIES & PACIFIC CIRCLE - an 11 day tour which can be 
joined in Toronto or Calgary. Hotels include Banff Springs, 
Chateau Lake Louise and Jasper Park Lodge. Other stops 
feature Columbia Icefield, Okanagan Valley, Vancouver and 
Victoria. September 5 - 15. 


PORTUGAL—the old capital, Lisbon, home of ancient 
mariners is a fascinating starting point for our two weeks in 
Portugal. The quaint fishing villages, the religious shrines of 
central and northern Portugal. Our September 19-October 2 
departure will feature a relaxing week on the golden beaches 
of the Algarve, instead of Madeira. 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE - a two week visit to the tranquil 
islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii and some insights 
into Polynesian life and culture ... in guaranteed sunshine. 
October 26 - November 9. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND - the ancient mysteries of the 
Pharoahs in the Valleys of fhe Kings and Queens, the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
along with the treasures of Cairo, provide the introduction 
to the Middle East. Experience Israel - the Land where it all 
began as you explore Jerusalem, the hills of Judea and the 
beautiful shore of Galilee during this two week Biblical 
pilgrimage. November 3 - 17. 


Detailed information from 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 


1980 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. M4S 127 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
GOV'T. REG. NO 0019672 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


TOURS 
1981 
Eng!land, Scotland and Wales 
August 9 to 26 
1982 
Holy Land, Egypt and Athens 
April 12 to 27 
Australia and New Zealand 
Spring Tour 
China — August Tour 
1984 
Special Oberammergau Tour 
Two Weeks 
in June, July, August 
and September 


Contact: Christian Fellowship Tours, 
5952 Stevens Street, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, L2E 3A3. (416) 356-2900. 
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IS HEADACHE, CIRCULATION, FATIGUE 
A PROBLEM TO YOU?? 


use our 


Massage your feet with your own weight 
5 to 10 minutes a day will 
+ Diminish Headache f 
* Increase Circulation 
+ and You will FEEL GREAT! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
) YES, | 


WOULD LIKE MORE _IN- 
FORMATION. 


) YES, SEND ME A MASSAGE BOARD. 
THE PRICE OF BOARD IS $32.00 PLUS 
$2.50 FOR SHIPPING & HANDLING. ADD 
PROVINCIAL SALES TAX WHERE AP- 
PLICABLE. IF YOU ORDER MORE THAN 
ONE BOARD, NO POSTAGE REQUIRED. 


Reflex Massage Enterprise 
Box 115, Atwood, Ontario NOG 1B0 


NUTRILITE R 
Multi-vitamin-and-mineral 
supplements have been 
trusted for over 40 years. 
Find out why. Call 


MARIPOSA 
ASSOCIATES 


Box 10, Coldwater, 
Ontario, LOK 1E0. 
1-705-325-9362 


A HEALTHY BODY 
Its God’s holy temple. 
Care for it! 


ANUTRITIOUS DIET 
Inadequate meals are 
caused by: 

—Today’s refining & 
processing 

— “I’ve time for only...” 
—‘| don’t like...” 
—Smokers dulled appetites 
—Crash diets 

—Limited budgets. 
Supplements are now 
necessary! 


QUALITY 

Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Trusted for over 40 years. 
Natural concentrate 
composition. 

Moisture sealed with protein 
not sugar. 


VALUE 

Just the price of a cup of 
coffee/meal/day. 

Save 13% on annual plan. 


TO GIVE YOUR BEST 

in life, 

Use this multi-vitamin-and- 
mineral dietary 
supplement! 


ORDER NOW: $34.50 MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE! 


Name 
Address 
City 
Postal Code 


Prov. 


MARIPOSA ASSOCIATES 
Box 10. Coldwater. Ontario. LOK 1E0. 
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CAMEOS 


The 175th Anniversary of St, An- 
drew’s Church, Kingston, Ontario, 
was celebrated on February 8. Guest 
speaker was Rev. Dr. Edward 
McKinlay of Bridlewood Church, 
Agincourt, Ontario. Throughout the 
years, St. Andrew’s has played a 
significant role in the religious and 
educational growth of the city of 
Kingston, (Queen’s University was 


born in St. Andrew’s on July 9, 1839), Seem em ra eI fs 
and of the Province of Ontario. THE JUNIOR AND YOUTH CHOIRS of Knox Church, Alliston, 


Ont., are pictured in their new gowns made by several ladies 
of the congregation from material donated by the Ladies’ 
Aid. On the left, standing, is the organist, Mr. Raymond 
Greer, and on the right, also standing, the choir director, 
Mrs. Joan Hunter, who is the daughter of the church’s 
minister, the Rev. A. Clements. 


a ae 0. 


CELEBRATIONS for the 20th Anniversary of St. John’s 
Church, Duvernay, P.Q., held on October 25, 1980, took the 
form of a reunion, with a get-together and a dance following 
the service. Dr. Raymond Humphries, professor of New 
Testament language and literature at Knox College, was the 
guest speaker and the Rev. Ross MacKay, Superintendent of : | 
Missions, was celebrant for the Sacrament of the Lord’s THE SYMBOLIC Burning of the mortgage on Clarkson Road 


Se 


Supper. Both these men were instrumental to the early life of Church, Mississauga, Ont., on Jan. 25 was a joyful and 

St. John’s. Pictured from left to right are: front row—Mr. Ron timely occasion falling as it did on the last Sunday before 
Veniez, elder; Mr. Tom Slattery, former elder; Mrs. Lettie the retirement of the church’s minister, Rev. Elbert F. Dut- 
Withnall, clerk of session; and Mr. Arvin Ramstead, elder. cher. Pictured at the ceremony from left to right are: Mr. 
Back row—Mr. John Kerner, elder; Dr. Humphries; Rev. John Clayton Turner, an original elder, Mrs. Greer (Jan) Lavery, 
Herman, Interim Moderator; Mr. Tom Brownlee, student Women’s Association president, Mr. Ab Coxhead, an original 
minister; Rev. R. MacKay; and Mr. John Coleman, former elder, and Rev. E.F. Dutcher. 

elder. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocational assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 


Christian 
counsellinc services 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNSELLING INCORPORATED 
Suite 709, 44 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto M4R 1A1 Phone: 489-3350 
A not-for-profit organization supported by fees and donations. 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
_ Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 
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PARTICIPANTS in the retirement of the 
mortgage on Greenbrier Church, 
Brantford, Ont., held on Nov. 2, 1980, 
from left to right, are: Rev. Ted. 
Thompson, Mr. Grant Cameron, one of 
Greenbrier’s first elders, Mr. Ross 
Judge and Ms. Mary King. Also at- 
tending were all the church’s previous 
ministers, Rev. Gordon Fish, Rev. 
Douglas Black and Rev. Harry Kuntz. 


AFTER MONTHS of hard work and 
concentrated effort the congregation of 
Doon Presbyterian Church, Kitchener, 
Ont., happily celebrated the dedication 
of their new Christian education wing. 
The Rev. A. Beaton, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington, is 
pictured (right) presenting the key to 
the new wing to Rev. Terry Ingram, 
minister of Doon Church. 


THE MODERATOR of the 106th General Assembly, Rev. Dr. Alex F. MacSween, 


A stained-glass window depicting the 
burning bush was dedicated to the 
memory of Gerald A. Watson at St. 
Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont., on 
January 25. The window is the gift of 
the deceased’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Watson, Sr., and of his 
brother, William Jr., and niece, Kim 
Watson. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
laying of the cornerstone of The 
Church of the Redeemer, Deseronto, 
Ont., was celebrated on Nov. 30, 1980. 
The service was marked by the com- 
pletion and dedication of a historical 
book describing the life and times of 
Presbyterians in the Deseronto area, 
entitled ‘“‘Blessed Be They.” The cor- 
nerstone was originally laid on January 
15, 1881. 

On January 4, 1981, the congregation 
presented their minister, Rev. Robert 
Jones, with a gown and scarf in the 
church’s colours, wine and grey. 
Pictured from left to right are: Mr. 
Gerald Loney, clerk of session, Rev. R. 
Jones and Mr. Richard Beaubien, 
chairman of the board of managers. 


Photo credit: Don Lindsay 


was guest speaker at the Victoria Chinese Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C., on 

Dec. 14, 1980. Pictured at the social hour which followed the service are: seated, 

second from left, Mrs. MacSween and next to her, Dr. MacSween. Standing in the 
back row, far right, is the Interim Moderator, Dr. Oliver W. Nugent. O 


April, 1981 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO - DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


April 29, 30 
Halifax, N.S. 
May 20, 21 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Sept. 23, 24 
Edmonton, Ab. 


Oct. 20, 21 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Nov. 25, 26 
Winnipeg, Mb. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 


c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4Y6 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 

(1 Edmonton () Halifax 

() Saskatoon (J Winnipeg 
LL} Sudbury 


$75 covers all costs, Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


LJ] | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar. 


[] | enclose the entire $75. 


Name 

Address 

OUR eee Prov 
Pisce fee paket Lele 


Church or Org. 


personals 


At their annual meeting held on 
January 26, the congregation of 


Hartsville Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., 
paid tribute to the forty years of faithful 
and dedicated service given by Miss 
Mary A. Mackenzie. A retired church 
deaconess, Miss Mackenzie was founder 
and director of the annual summer 
school. 


REV. DR. J. L. W. McLEAN, minister emeritus of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Victoria, B.C., and his wife, Frances, were honoured 
at a reception marking the 50th anniversary of Dr. McLean’s 
ordination to the ministry. Dr. and Mrs. McLean were 
presented with a painting by Mrs. M. Allard, a local artist 
and member of the church. Pictured at the reception from 


THE REV. ELBERT F. DUTCHER retired 
as Minister of Clarkson Road 
Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, 
Ont., on January 31. He is pictured with 
his wife, Mrs. Gertrude Dutcher, 
receiving a memory album from Mr. 
John Wiley, Communications Com- 
mittee chairman. 


congregation. 


left to right are: Mrs. McLean, Dr. McLean and Mr. Hamish 


Simpson, member of session. 


DR. HOWARD A. DOIG, Hon. Associate Minister of Trinity 
Church-York Mills, Toronto, Ontario was honoured by the 
congregation when he retired recently from this position. 
Pictured at the farewell celebration, from left to right, are: 
Rev. John F. Allan, minister of Trinity, Dr. H.A. Doig, Mrs. 
Anne Doig, Mrs. Marjorie Allan, and Mr. Kenneth Keith, 
clerk of session, who made a presentation on behalf of the 
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Former members and friends of 
BRIGDEN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
are invited to 
100th ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
26 April 1981 — 11:30 & 7:30 
Guest Minister: Rev. Grant MacDonald 
For further information contact 
Rev. Glenn Cooper, 

311 Michigan Ave., 

Point Edward, Ontario 


N7V 1G1 (519) 337-9432 


25th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS 

St. David and St. Martin 

Presbyterian Church, Ottawa 

May 29, 30 and 31, 1981 
Anniversary dinner, children’s birthday 
party, worship service and closing evening 
programme. Former members and friends 
are invited to attend or send greetings for 
a Memory Book. Contact Mrs. Jean 
Coleman, 892 Chapman Blvd., Ottawa, 
Ontario, K1G 1V2. 
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100th ANNIVERSARY 

First Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, is 
celebrating its 100th ANNIVERSARY 
and invites all current and former mem- 
bers and friends to attend its homecoming 
—July 19-26. For information write to 
the Church at 10025 105th St., EDMON- 
TON, Alta., T5J 1C8 


GUYANA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Short history by Dr. Dale Bisnauth for 


$3.50, postpaid from Alex MacDonald, 
57 Spruce Street, Aurora, Ontario, 
L4G 1R9. 


AN HISTORICAL BOOKLET (75 pages) 
about the life and times of the Presby- 
terians witnessing their faith in Deseronto 
and surrounding area, BLESSED BE 
THEY; cost $6.00; available from Mrs. 
Dorothy McCullough, 302 Dundas, 
Deseronto, Ontario, KOK 1X0. 


Challenging Position 

The Christian Labour Association of 
Canada’s Rexdale (Toronto) Office has an 
opening for ASSISTANT TO THE EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY. Duties include secre- 
tarial work, editing manuscripts, co- 
ordinating work of office staff, proof 
reading, correspondence, etc. 

Applicants must be excellent in gram- 
mar and spelling, and have substantial 
secretarial experience. Applicants should 
be able to function well within a team of 
ten other people. 

Good salary and outstanding fringe 
benefits. 

Send application and resume to: 
CLAC 
821, Albion Road, Rexdale, Ontario, 
M9V 1A3. 


CONTACT FOR Atlantic Synod PYPS 
Reunion, June 26-29, is: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lang, R. R. #5, SOURIS, PEI COA 2B0. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


deaths 


AINSLIE, WILLIAM J., long-time elder of 

- Leaside Church, Toronto, Ont., church 
treasurer for 18 years and member of the 
board of managers, former Cub and Scout 
Master, Feb. 4. 

BARCLAY, MRS. FLORENCE ELLEN, 
83, long-time member of the former Knox 
Church (now named St, Marys 
Presbyterian Church), St. Marys, Ont., life 
member of the W.M.S., and mother of the 
Rev. Leslie T. Barclay of Winnipeg, Man., 
Feb. Ist. 

DUNLOP, JOHN D., 88, long-time elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., 
Nov. 5, 1980. 

ENGLISH, CYRIL, long-time elder of 


Leaside Church, Toronto, Ont., recipient 
of the Queen’s Jubilee Medal, Dec. 27, 
1980. 

FERNIE, GEORGE, 81, elder of Elmvale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and formerly 
an elder of St. John’s Church, Toronto; 
Hon. Chairman of Fernie House, former 
co-chairman of Fhe Presbyterian Men, 
Febinlo: 

GALBRAITH, N. ROY, 91, long-time 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Cold- 
water, Ont., member of the board of 
managers, Jan. 4. 

HARRINGTON, HARRY T., long-time 
elder of Leaside Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Sept. 23, 1980. 

LIEBNER, ALBERT H., 63, elder of St. 
John’s Church, Rodney, Ont., long-time 
member of the board of managers and 
former Sunday school teacher, Feb. 4. 

MAXNER, SARAH S., 84, long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, Windsor, 
N.S., life member of W.M.S. and former 
Sunday school teacher, Jan. 12. 

McCOMBIE, ROBERT S., 78, elder of First 
Church, Collingwood, Ont., father of Rev. 
Alex M. McCombie of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Islington, Ont., Feb. 5. 


MILNE, MRS. MARGARET, member of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
musician and church leader, Feb. 8. 

PILCHER, MRS. DOROTHY, member of 
University Church, Downsview, Ont., 
active in choir and ladies guild, Feb. 10. 

ROBERTSON, ANGUS MacINTYRE, 56, 
long-time elder of St. Mark’s Church, Don 
Mills, Ont., Feb. 2. 

SCRIMES, MRS. FRANK (MARGARET), 
91, long-time member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., Feb. 2. 

SECORD, EMERSON A., 81, elder for 35 
years of St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, 
Ont., for the past three years attended 
Laurel Lea-St. Matthew’s Church, Sarnia, 
Ont., Dec. 28. 

TAYLOR, HUGH, 50, elder of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont. and Knox Church, 
Crieff, Ont., Dec. 7, 1980. 

TURNER, JOHN LLOYD, 84, elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsdale, Ont., Feb. 6. 
WOOSTER, PERCY B., 78, member of 
Westminster Church, Ottawa, Ont., and 
formerly of St. David’s Church, Halifax, 
N.S., and Kerrisdale Church, Vancouver, 

B-Ca Jan. 47. 
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THE CAMP DOUGLAS Committee of 
Westminster Presbytery is looking for a 
retired Christian couple to act as care- 
takers for their camp. Housing (trailer) 
and utilities provided. Position becomes 
available July 1, 1981. For more informa- 
tion, please contact Rev. H. Bailey, 
4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burnaby, B.C. 
V5G 2R1. 


COOK AND WATERFRONT DIREC- 
TOR required for Ryde Lake C.G.I.T. 
CAMP, June 18—July 27. Call or write: 
Toronto C.G.I.T. Office, 2608 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, M4P 2J4— 
489-7221. 


BROCK UNIVERSITY, St. Catharines, 
Ontario - Wanted, a qualified Chaplain 
to work on a half-time basis in conjunc- 
tion with a Roman Catholic Chaplain. 


This will be an ecumenical appointment. 
For information contact, Rev. G. Elliott, 
64 Sovereign Drive, St. Catharines, 
Ontario, L2T 1Z7. 


ORDAINED MINISTER REQUIRED 
by the Winnipeg Church 
for the Deaf, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
An Interdenominational Protestant con- 
gregation supported by the Anglican, 
Mennonite, Presbyterian, Salvation Army 
and United Churches. 

Willing to undertake studies to become 
proficient in Sign Language. Applicants 
not restricted to the above denominations. 

Salary negotiable. 

Apply in writing to: 

The Winnipeg Church for the Deaf 
285 Pembina Highway 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3L 2E1. 
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ORGANIST— CHOIR DIRECTOR 

REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
Two Manual Pipe Organ; junior and 
senior choirs; salary range $5,000. Send 
résumé to Rector and Wardens, St. John 
The Baptist Anglican Church, 719 
Dundas Street E., Mississauga, Ontario, 
L4Y 2B5. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Essa Road Presbyterian 
Church, Barrie, Ontario. Apply stating 
qualifications, experience, references and 
salary expected. Write Chairman, Music 
Committee, 59 Essa Rd., Barrie, Ontario, 
L4N 3K4. 


SMITHS FALLS, Ontario—Trinity 
United Church requires organist-choir 
director. Senior and Junior choirs, 3- 
manual Shaw electronic organ. Salary 
negotiable. Private teaching opportunities 
available. Apply to—Dr. D. R. Morrow, 
Chairman, Music Committee, Box 188, 
Smiths Falls, Ontario, K7A 4T1 stating 
qualifications, experience and references. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments with mis- 
sions abroad, plus training in Bible, 
language, and culture. This experience 
will change your life. Write CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE CORPS, Dept. PR, Box 
56518, Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for 
informative booklet. 


CAMBRIDGE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
invites applications for a possible teacher 
vacancy in the junior grades. Please send 
letter of application to Mr. J. Tamming, 
Principal Cambridge Christian School, 
191 Myers Road, Cambridge, Ontario, 
N1R 7H3. 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY of Cornwall and Area invites 
applications for the positions of primary 
teacher, grades 4-6, commencing Septem- 
ber 1981. 

Please forward complete résumé and 
application to Mrs. Jane Raymer, secre- 
tary of the Education Committee, 111 
Third St. W., Cornwall, Ontario, 
K6J 2N9. 


ASSOCIATE MINISTER 


KNOX’S GALT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


is considering calling a minister to a shared ministry with activities 
focusing on the younger members of the congregation. 

Please reply in confidence to Rev. R. A. Jackson, Knox’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church, Queen’s Square, Cambridge, Ontario, N1S 2L2. 
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CALENdCAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Stuart, Rev. Charlotte, Toronto, 
Street East Church, Ont., Feb. 22. 
Trites, Rev. Terrance E., Bluevale, Knox 
Church, Ont., Feb. Ist. 


Queen 


INDUCTIONS 
Duff, Rev. John C., Ottawa, Gloucester 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Feb. 8. 
Kouwenberg, Rev. Harold A., Duntroon, 
Nottawa and West Nottawasaga charge, 
Ont., Feb. 5. 


RECOGNITIONS 

Stuart, Rev. Charlotte, Toronto, Queen 
Street East Church, Ont., as Consultant 
for Urban Ministries in the Presbytery of 
East Toronto, Feb. 22. 

Trites, Rev. Terrance E., Bluevale, Knox 
Church, and Belmore, Knox Church, Ont., 
Feb. Ist. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, 
St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan Trian- 
tafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, Charlot- 
tetown, C1A 3S1. 

North Tryon, and South Granville, Knox 
Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Reid, Clyde 
River, R.R. No.2, Cornwall, P.E.I., COA 
1HO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New 
Glasgow. B2H 3G8. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1W0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, San- 
dringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1 WO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 

Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 
KOC 1MO. 
GE <i “Gb <i <2 a <P <P <ssP> 
Erratum ‘ 
A wandering comma gave a ( 
less severe picture of the serious- 
ness of the problem of leprosy i 
on the back page advertisement j 
of the February issue. There 
are 15,000,000 people affected i 
with the disease today, not 4 
1,500,000 as was stated in the 
advertisement. 4 
The Leprosy Mission looks \ 
to and prays for the day when 
the lesser figure will be ac- h 
curate - indeed, when the j 
disease is no more. 
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Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar, 
Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spen- 
cerville, KOE 1X0. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ont. Rev. Leo 
Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 
2K8. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., 
Toronto, M4T ITS. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Bermuda, St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, 
Rev. M.L. Garvin, 17 Cross St., Weston, 
Ont. M9N 2B8 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace I. Little, 125 Avondale Road, 
Cambridge, N3C 2ES. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Major S.D. Self, Box 55, R.R. No.1, K7L 
4V 1. 

Havelock, Knox; Norwood, St. Andrew’s; 
Westwood, Francis Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. 
James W. Hutchison, 1285 Arcadia Court, 
Peterborough, K9H 6P6. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood 
Drive, No. 505, Mississauga, LSN 2P2. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch Ave. 
E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr. 
J. K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 
1103, Weston. M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 32 Bayfield 
Cres., Toronto, M4K 2V4. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., Toronto, 
M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont. Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Rexdale and Pine Ridge Church, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto, M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont.,. 


Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yar- 
mouth, St. James Church, Ont., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 5, Dorchester, NOL 1G0. 

Crinan, Argyle and Largie, Duff’s, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, Mount 
Brydges, NOL 1 WoO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond 
Place, Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1JO0. 
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Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev., W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. Donaghey, © 
770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, N7V 2TS. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, 
NOG 1L0. 

St. Catharines, West St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.A. Whitehead, 24 Claremont 
St., Thorold, L2V 1R3. 

St. Marys, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, R.R. 
No.2, St. Pauls, NOK 1V0. 

Strathroy, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Charles A. Falconer, 363 Dominion St., 
Strathroy, N7G 3G9. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. (Effective June 30). 

Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont. Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, NOG 
2RO0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Church, and Wellwood, 
Zion Church, Man., Rev. Peter D. 
Ruddell, 339-12th St. Brandon, R7A 4M3. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., 
Rev. Walter Donovan, Box 247, Kipling, 
SOG 2S0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. 
Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. N.W. Calgary, T3A 
OAI. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. Rit- 
chie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Armstrong, St. Andrew’s Church, B. on Dr. 
L. E. Siverns, St. David’s Presbyterian 
Church, 504 Sutherland Avenue, 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 

Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, New 
Westminster, V3L 2X4., 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V2S 
4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 
Area Educational Consultants required for 
work in Mission and Christian education in 
two areas. Further information available 
from W.M.S. (W.D.) 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough: The 
Rev. Wayne Chatterton, 70 Division 
Street, Bowmanville, Ont., LIC 2Z7. _ 
Presbytery of Winnipeg: Mr. George Ross, © 
(Clerk pro tem), 651 Fleming Avenue, 4 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, R2K 1V2. 
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MECITATION 


reed to es 


“Where | am you may be also” (John 14:3b, NEB) 


TO SOME of us it may almost be sacrilegious to pick 
similarities between the recent news story of the release 
of some fifty American hostages and the most deeply 
significant thing that Christian people believe about the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from his grave. 

We noted the ‘‘hoopla’’ with which the Americans 
were finally welcomed home and we rejoiced in the 
pleasure it gave the American people. There were bands 
and parades and imported ticker-tape used in the city of 
New York. The number of miles of yellow ribbon used 
probably no one knows. There were TV specials, along 
with at least one official reception on a White House 
lawn. It almost seemed as though these very individuals 
were received as if returned from the jaws of death. 

In a sense it was so, although some of us remember 
how pathetic, by comparison, was the reception given 
Peter as he returned with news from the empty tomb of 
Jesus. Most parades involving Christian participants 
since then have had to do with yet another victim off to 
a place of execution. The fifty hostages had been held 
almost incommunicado, and might well have been 
forgiven their occasional despair of being re-united with 
their families. Negotiations for their release kept 
breaking down. One armed attempt to win them their 
freedom failed. Our own nation gained some respect for 
its successful spiriting away of half a dozen to Canada 
and then home. 

Now the hostages are back, although not without 
scars. Their wounds have been of such a kind as to leave 
them somewhat unfit for mingling even with friends and 
families. One life, in despair, has. been lost. Others are 
in need of treatment. The emotional scars may continue 
for years. Even though free, they will continue to need 
support and understanding, and copious amounts of 
meaningful love. 

So this bit of current history reminds Christians of 
what the Apostles’ Creed has taught for years with 
regard to our Lord, ‘‘He descended into _hell.’’ 
Theologians might spurn such thinking. We know 
ourselves that fourteen months as a hostage of a foreign 
government is not really to be compared with the af- 
fliction of Jesus Christ. 

Though we may feel that our comparison borders on 
the ridiculous, we can hardly help noting, at this season 
of the year, the similarities between the release of the 
Americans and the things endured by Jesus Christ for 
our sin-struck humanity in that first Easter. We 
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recognize, of course with regret, that in another two 
thousand years the Iranian affair will be an incident 
remembered only by the most knowledgeable scholars. 

We believe and affirm that this is where the real 
difference lies between John’s story in his gospel, and 
the recent media’s report of a currently newsworthy 
event. The hostages held in Iran now feel incomparably 
good about their final and safe return. A great welcome 
was given to them, too long away. Yet ours is a 
generation already notorious for its ability to forget. 

Jesus came into our world in the infinite wisdom and 
continuing love of God because the fact of human sin 
continues among us still. We need to bear in mind that 
that love also continues unaltered. We have rightfully 
rejoiced at the freedom won for the hostages. How 
properly we celebrate, with oratorios and other 
rhapsodic music, the fact that Jesus burst the bonds of 
death. He even promised his followers, ‘‘Where I am, 
you may be.’’ (Who needs any further definition of 
heaven than that?) To us who have been in the bonds of 
our weakness and sinfulness for a lifetime, it has been 
promised that at last we may return home. 

Human as we are, we set the bells a-ringing and the 
streets a-clamouring at the thought of fifty persons 
home at last. What purer music should sound and how 
much more fervent should be our acclaim at the thought 
of what the living God of his living Son accomplished 
for us sinful people! Hallelujah! What a Saviour! 


PRAYER 


Almighty Lord of our sinning humanity, accept of us 
who come before you once more, simply astounded at 
the greatness of the message and the incredibly good 
news that you have shared with us for almost two 
thousand years ... that even our continuing sin should 
be forgiven because your sinless Son died on a cross, 
and that even we, undeserving though we be, should 
partake of the fruits of his promise of a continuing 
fellowship with him. With so much about tomorrow all 
unknown, what a comfort to be able to believe this! 
Help us to remember that this is the eternal destiny you 
have promised—home, at last. And help us, O God, we 
pray, with our disbelief. Through Jesus Christ your Son. 
Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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Waar KIND OF MAN READS 
RESBYTERIAN Recorp? 


Well, he would 
have if we 

had been 
publishing then. 


Mrs. Calvin would have read it too, but pictures of her are hard to 

come by. : 
At $4.00 a year (Every Home Plan) or $6.00 a year (individual rate) The 
Record is a bargain — even at sixteenth century prices! ; 
Keep abreast with what’s happening. Help others, in the centre, or on — 
the fringes of your congregation, to do the same. Calvin would approve. 
We at The Record will be overjoyed. 


For further information contact: 
Circulation Department, 

The Presbyterian Record, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 
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In Defence 


O 
the Family 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


IN THE GREAT drama of the Incarnation, 
the centrepiece is the Holy Family. The 
opening scene, a newly born child, with God 
Incarnate feeding at his mother’s human 
breast. Through the Christian centuries with 
all their turbulence and troubles this concept 
has been kept inviolate, helping us to see 
God as our Father in Heaven and our 
human condition as that of a _ family 
gathered around him. All of whom are 
brothers and sisters equally participate in his 
loving purposes. Thus have all our families 
been sanctified, transformed from just an 
incidental grouping with a common ancestry 
and interest into an image in time of God in 
eternity watching over his creation. 

Now all this is undergoing a drastic and 
destructive transformation. Mankind is seen 
not as a family but as a collectivity, existing 
to fulfil not God’s purpose for them, but 
their purposes for themselves; the dynamic 
of their existence being power rather than 
love, and their destiny laid down inexorably 


in their genes rather than realized through 
their relationship with their Creator. 

What an abysmal prospect this is! Instead 
of a holy family an unholy factory farm, 
concerned only with its material well-being, 
equipped to eliminate imperfect specimens 
and control reproduction in accordance with 
the exigencies of production. With our 
families we make a little clearing in the dark 
jungle of the human world. Now, at the end 
of my days — about to be 78 — I see this 
more clearly than ever. I look back on past 
years with their follies, their successes and 
failures— in retrospect scarcely to be 
distinguished from one another — and see 
running through them Blake’s Golden 
String, the love of a man and a woman. 
Strained and tarnished, from time to time, 
yes; sorrows, coming along as well as joy, 
true; fears and anxieties as well as serenity. 

In the children, manifested as they grew 
up, little tricks and graces of the two who 
begot them, as well as ways of their own. 
Nature’s combinations and permutations 
being inexhaustible. Then the children’s 
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children, likewise bearing traces, not just of 
their fathers and mothers, but of their 
grandfather and grandmother as well. A 
chain reaching back into the remote past 
and stepping forward into the remote 
future. How easily it might all have been 
spoilt, the Golden String broken — by some 
passing fancy, notions of a career beyond 
the kitchen and the washing, erotic 
preoccupation — such trivia! 

With what unutterable thankfulness now 
I consider what I might have lost — a 
thankfulness which extends to the Holy 
Family, the patent for all families till the end 
of time. As I write these words the birds are 
beginning to build their nests and the first 
lambs to be born. How I wish I had words 
powerful and beautiful enough to convince 
those who have been beguiled by the siren 
voices of the media that we _ too, 
homosapiens as we call ourselves, will 
always need nests to bring up our young, 
and motherly love and care for our lambs; a 
home and a family. 


MR. MUGGERIDGE is an_ internationally known journalist, 
television commentator, editor and author. He currently resides in 


Sussex, England. 
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Editorial 


And how 
are the 
children? 


NOT LONG AGO highway patrolmen in Los Angeles 
found a six-year old girl who had been abandoned by 
her parents. They had simply stopped the car on a multi- 
lane freeway and forced her out, trusting that she would 
soon be an accident victim. She told the officers that she 
had chased the car crying, “Mommy! Mommy!’’, but 
Mommy didn’t stop. It took them some time to calm her 
down enough to get even that information since she was 
nearly catatonic with terror. As a matter of fact, it took 
them twenty minutes to pry her little fingers free from 
the chain-link fence bordering the freeway when they 
found her — about two miles from where she had been 
dumped. 

Stories like this one, and there are countless others 
every day, deposited on our doorsteps in the 
newspapers, brought to us in the level tones of a T.V. 
newscaster, make us wince, and wonder. What kind of 
people are these? How could anyone do such a thing? 
What is happening to family life? 


Waves of change 


It is to the last question particularly that this editorial 
is addressed. Not that it is an unexamined subject to- 
day. On the contrary, whole columns, sections even, of 
newspapers are regularly devoted to the subject. Phone- 
in radio programmes, T.V. talk shows have logged 
hours on or around this concern. Comics have built 
routines and careers on their family problems. In the 
midst of this flurry of words we need to work out an 
operable Christian perspective. 

It does no good at all to pretend that the comfortable 
domesticity of the old Dick and Jane primary school 
readers still exists . . . father striding home to his cozy 
neighbourhood, as spotless as the white picket fence 
around his bungalow, greeted by two laughing children, 
an overjoyed cocker spaniel and mother baking cookies 
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in the kitchen. Nor does nostalgia for such a time, often 
slipping into sentimentality, help. 

For one thing, can anyone prove that the percentage © 
of happy homes is any lower than it was 25, 50 or 100 
years ago? The percentage of stable homes is indeed — 
lower, but that is an altogether different thing. | 

The same stern economic necessity that forces both 
parents into the work force to-day, (and let us have — 
done with the tiresome calumny that it is always and 
simply greed or the desire for ‘‘upward mobility’ that 
creates this situation), forced families in past periods of 
history to stay together. Marriages that were poisonous 
hells for either or both partners had to be maintained 
because there was no other choice, no other way to 
survive. Children often had to leave school early to 
assist parents on the farm or in the family business, 
whether they wanted to or not. 

Couples often marched through life in a dull lock-step 
not having the chance to grow and change that the 
world to-day offers with its opportunities for ongoing 
education, better communications, easier travel. 
Personal growth can take its toll in marriages when it 
takes the partners in different directions, is unequal, or 
coupled with jealousy and resentment, but is the 
fulfilment, the chance to discover and use God-given 
gifts then to be denied? 

The modern (and Western) concepts of marriage as 
a partnership and of women and children as persons 
and not property, have also made waves on the sea of 
domestic tranquility, but they were waves born of the 
impact of Christianity on the surface of society even 
though they have taken a long time to build. 


Two certainties 


I don’t pretend to be able to understand where all the 
change is taking the family, nor do I have an omnibus 
solution to the problems with which it is confronted. I 
am sure of at least two things: my gut reaction of anger, 
horror and bewilderment when confronted with stories 
such as that of the opening paragraph and of the 
haunting import and authenticity of these words of — 
Jesus, ‘‘And whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me. But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones who believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.’’ (Matthew 18:5 
KJV) 

This, for me, is the unalterable meridian from which 
a society, at any time in history, can measure how far it 
has deviated from Christ’s intent insofar as the family is 
concerned. 

Weare not the first to make things difficult. One only 
has to read books like Kenneth Bagnell’s The Little 
Immigrants, the novels of Dickens, or a history of the 
Children’s Crusade of 1212 to know that. But whatever 
brave new world of familial relationships is being built, 
it must not be at the cost of countless ‘‘little ones’? 
clinging to chain link fences of the mind, fences of — 
lovelessness, neglect, unnecessary guilt or bald cruelty. 
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Shared 
First 


THIS EDITION of The Record 
marks, to the best of my knowledge, 
a first in whatever history of 
Christian periodicals exists in 
Canada. The feature material is 
being shared by The Catholic 
Register, The Canadian Baptist, and 
this magazine. Each magazine has 
contributed two pieces by authors 
from their respective denomination. 
Mr. Muggeridge’s contribution is, 
like himself, non-denominational. 

What is being attempted by this 
co-ordinated effort is not simply a 
facile gesture toward ecumenism. 
More importantly, the hope is that 
Christians from different traditions 
will be buoyed up a little in the 
discovery that much of the concern 
for, and hope in, the struggle for the 
maintenance of Christian Family 
life to-day is shared . . . shared by 
the wider family of faith, of which 
we are all members. 

Not that there is complete 
homogenity in what follows. No 
such homogenity exists within each 
tradition, nevermind between them. 
But we trust that there will be much 
here to lift the heart, perhaps not a 
little troubled ‘‘change and 
decay in all around I see’’ 
whether that heart beats in a 
Baptist, Roman Catholic or 
Presbyterian reader. In_ all 
traditions, there are more than we 
might imagine prepared to think, to 
pray and to act in concert, in the 
interest of the Christian Family. In 
so doing they give witness to the 
health of that larger Christian 
Family, which is the Church. 
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DUNGENT & 
PERTINENT 


Ethics Secular 
and Christian 


by 
Charles C. Cochrane 


“ETHICS: the science of moral duty 

. The chief problems with which 
ethics deals concern the nature of the 
summum bonum, or highest good, the 
origin and validity of the sense of duty, 
and the character and authority of 
moral obligation’ (Webster). 


According to this definition, 
ethics has to do with human at- 
titudes and conduct, and debates the 
question of what, in terms of the 
highest good, is ‘‘right’’ and what is 
*“‘wrong.’’ Ethics is therefore two- 
dimensional, concerned alone with 
the behaviour of the individual in 
and toward society, and/or the 
behaviour of individuals toward one 
another. The individual may lie, 
cheat, steal, malign his friends and 
acquaintances, drink to excess, or 
beat his wife and children. All of 
these are regarded as unethical and 
immoral. (Under given cir- 
cumstances they could also be 
looked upon as amoral.) Con- 
versely, honesty (in word and deed), 
temperance (in the use of alcohol, 
for example), and gentleness in 
speaking of and dealing with others 
are commonly held to be ‘“‘right’’ 
and commendable, as contributing 


Euthanasia 


to the summum bonum of society. 
By and large, these are standards 
that mankind has established for 
himself — sometimes influenced by 


religion (Christian or other), 
sometimes by reason, and occa- 
sionally by pure self-interest. It is 
important to observe that in ethics, 
as such, there need be no mention 
of, or resort to religion (or God). 
Accordingly, there are many people 
who have high standards of per- 
sonal conduct and yet little or no 
commitment to Jesus Christ. 

It is not altogether surprising, 
then, to find that ethical standards 
admit of change — and of being 
manipulated. They are not the same 
in every place and age, varying from 
country to country, and even from 
one decade to the next. The so- 
called ‘‘new morality’? is an 
example of the flexibility of human 
attitudes and conduct which have 
their roots in nothing more sub- 
stantial than consensus. 


Questions new and old 


The ethical question is always 
before us in one form or another. A 
whole range of questions beg for 
answers which are authoritative 


Kindness 


Honesty 


Abiirtion 


without being authoritarian — the 
treatment of minorities, en- 
vironmental control, abortion, 
euthanasia, alternate life styles, 
artificial insemination, sexual 
mores, capital punishment, marital 
fidelity, premarital sex, ethical 
standards in business practice — the 
list is almost endless. The man or 
woman who is concerned with ethics 
alone is the person who considers 
him/herself to be a completely 
autonomous human being. A 
contemporary writer in the field of 
moral education speaks of such a 
person as a “‘morally autonomous 
agent.”’ 


Three dimensional ethics 


Christian faith — which includes 
Christian ethics — does not regard 
people as completely autonomous 
human beings, or ‘‘morally 
autonomous agents.’’ Christians 
regard themselves (and the whole 
human race) as twice-responsible to 
God: first because we belong to him 
(he made us); and secondly because 
‘“‘you are not your own; you were 
bought with a price’’ (1 Cor. 6:20, 
7:23) —that is, he has redeemed us 
through the death and resurrection 
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of Jesus Christ. Accordingly, 
whristian) . pethies |\\18\  three- 
dimensional; it is concerned with 
human attitudes and conduct in the 
light of our existence, not as self- 
autonomous human beings, but as 
children of God. To put it another 
way, Christian ethics has always a 
genuinely spiritual connotation. 
‘““Whoever wishes to take up the 
problem of a Christian ethic must be 
confronted at once with a demand 
which is quite without parallel. He 
must at the outset discard as 
irrelevant the two questions which 
alone impel him to concern himself 
with the problem of ethics, ‘How 
can I be good?’, and ‘How can I do 
good?’, and instead of these he must 
ask the utterly and totally different 
question, ‘What is the will of 
God?’’’ (Bonhoeffer; Ethics, p. 55). 
Although the New Testament has 
much to say about human conduct 
(see Rom. 13:12b-14; Gal. 5:16, 19- 
21, 22-23, and others) it is not 
presented as a pattern of ethical 
principles; it is set rather in the 
wholly different context of sin and 
righteousness, i.e. in relation to God 
and the will of God. 


Deliverance from dilemma 


Secular ethics is a _ quite 
inadequate guide to _ personal 
conduct because it is incapable of 
dealing with its own_ inevitable 
failure. No man or woman can keep 
the Law (‘‘all have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God’’ Rom. 
3:23), and the same is true of any 
ethical system worthy of the name. 
It is in response to this dilemma of 
failure that God ‘‘gave his only Son 
that whoever believes in him should 
not perish but have eternal life: 
(John 3:16). In the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ the 
failure of laws, principles, precepts, 
codes (of conduct) and_ ethical 
systems is ‘retrieved’ (i.e. forgiven) 
by God’s own gracious intervention 
at Calvary. 


DR. COCHRANE is a retired Presbyterian 
minister from Waterloo, Ontario 
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barsanuphius 


I have been suspicious of public opinion polls ever since some 
89.7% of those polled opted for Barabbas! It is not just that I 
generally disagree with the results of the polls, but that I suspect that 
the results are often predetermined by the kind of questions which are 
asked. 

To test out my own prejudices, I recently visited the headquarters of 
‘The Barabbas Memorial Institute of Public Opinion Inc.’ For an 
outrageous fee the Institute will do any kind of opinion poll on any 
kind of subject. 

“1 was interested in the results of your recent poll on the Prime 
Minister, ’’ I said. ‘What questions were used?’’ 

“Oh, we put it very fairly, ’’ said Dr. George Canter, the founder of 
the Institute. ‘‘We simply asked people to choose from among the 
three words we provided, the word most descriptive of the Prime 
Minister. The results were that 7.7% thought he was ‘Machiavellian, ’ 
21.4% thought he was ‘arrogant’ and 14.4% thought he was 
‘hypocritical’; 56.5% refused to answer, but if we discount them as 
‘undecided, ’ things look pretty bleak for the Prime Minister. 

“7t may get better though. The Liberals are paying us a bundle to 
do a poll on the Leader of the Opposition. We haven’t figured out the 
questions yet, but I think the Liberals will get their money's worth, ’’ 

‘“Have you done any polls in the religious field?’’ I asked. 

“Oh my, yes,’’ Dr. Canter replied. “‘Let me see. . . here is a recent 
poll on the issue of prayers in school. We broadened the question a bit 
to give people a little more scope: 

‘Are you in favour of prayers: 

(a) in school? (b) in bed? (c) in Church? (d) in emergencies ?’ 

“In school 56.9% favoured prayers. 16.2% favoured them in bed. 
53.4% favoured them in Church, and 97.6% favoured them in 
emergencies. 

“We also found in our sample that of those favouring prayers in 
school, bed or church, 87.9% preferred them shorter rather than 
longer. Only in emergencies did they want to stretch them out a bit.”’ 

‘“Are there any clergymen who have used your services?’’ I asked. 

“Why yes, we have just finished a detailed poll for old Dr. Snooze 
of the Last Presbyterian Church. It seems that 89.6% of his 
congregation are satisfied that he spends 2.3% of his time on the 
preparation of his sermons. Moreover, 97.9% are delighted that the 
sermon takes no more than 8.4% of the time of the Sunday Service. 
71.7% of the congregation wish the prayers were shorter while 62.2% 
can’t stand 95.6% of the hymns. A small minority of only 3.5% of 
those attending on the Sunday we took our poll, wished that they had 
not got out of bed that morning. 

“Dr. Snooze feels fairly positive about his work. He wishes only 
6.3% of the time that he had not accepted the Call. On the other hand 
he is receptive to a possible new challenge since he wishes 100% of the 
time that he could get another Call.’’ 

As Dr. Canter waved goodbye I made an inward resolve to spend 
about 58.9% of my time next week preparing a sermon on the dangers 
of being overly impressed by the opinions of the majority. How about 
Exodus 23:2 for a text: ‘‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do 
AUT IY: 
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PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Growing old gracefully? 


SOME RECENT articles in newspapers might be in- 
clined to set some of us thinking about a subject many 
people would rather sidestep. For the most part, the 
articles dealt with problems in nursing-home care but 
they also brought us face to face with the broader 
subject of learning how to live with old age. 

Recent national statistics indicate that one Canadian 
in ten is now over the age of 65. That fact leads to the 
general conclusion that the majority of us has friends or 
relatives who have embarked on that era so commonly 
called the ‘“‘Golden Age’’ (never mind that for many 
older citizens the declining years turn out to be more 
dark gray than golden). 

There isn’t much room for detached objectivity in any 
discussion on aging. One thing is certain. We are all 
getting older every day, and in this century of scientific 
advance it is safe to assume that most of us will live 
much longer than our ancestors. In Asia, growing older 
has generally meant a gentle progress to a venerated 
existence. But in North America our preoccupation with 
youth has too often caused us to close our eyes to the 
old. Only in recent years have we become more aware of 
the aging process and more relaxed in our discussions of 
it. There are now many studies available that deal with 
the potential, lifestyles, habits and problems of our so- 
called ‘‘Senior Citizens.’’ There is information on 
“‘planning for retirement,’’ health care among the 
elderly, choosing the right nursing institution and 
organizing older people for useful community volunteer 
work. 

Gerontology is not a highly developed science and as 
a result these studies merely skim the surface, but in all 
of them one point comes through with clarity. The need 
for older people to retain a large measure of individual 
independence is critical. 

Geoffrey Norquay, director of programmes for the 
Canadian Council on Social Development, says, ‘‘a 
number of studies have been done which measure the 
feelings of independence and the attitude toward life of 
elderly people, and what they all suggest is, the more we 
lose control over our daily life, the less life becomes 
worth living.’”’ Mr. Norquay says that people who go 
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into an institution before they really need to, ‘‘simply 
give up on life’ earlier than they normally would have. 
He and others in the field point to misconceptions 
among the general population about older people and 
that they tell us that even people who work with the 
elderly often think that, because a person is old, he or 
she doesn’t have any potential any more. How often 
have you heard the phrase, ‘‘What can you expect at 
(that) age?’’ they ask. Mr. Norquay says people can 
deteriorate and become senile because no one expects 
anything from them any more. 

In discussing senility he goes on to say that there are 
people in nursing homes and homes for the aged who 
have ‘‘major mental health problems.’’ But, he says, 
“If these people had had programmes that would have 
kept them in the community . . . or if, when they went 
into the institution, there had been programmes that 
kept them active and kept them moving physically and 
mentally, can anyone tell me that some of these people 
might not have deteriorated so quickly?’’ The answer 
from all of the available data and from our own 
common sense is clear. The slide into senility for many 
of these people could have been curbed if their lives had 
been given some semblance of purpose. 

The question of nursing homes and whether a relative 
should be placed is usually difficult and agonizing for a 
family and far too complex a matter to be dealt with 
here. But we can all relate to the broader subject of old 
age and the scourge of senility that threatens so many 
members in this significant portion of our population. 

Many of us have or have had a special relationship 
with an older person, a grandmother, grandfather or 
next door neighbour. We know the shared benefits that 
can come from such a relationship. The younger person 
has access to the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
the elder. The older person benefits from the 
meaningful contact and is able to share in the younger 
one’s zest for life. These relationships prove that there 
need be no barriers between the ages, and that an older 
person’s potential for growth and enjoyment of life can 
remain high as long as the rest of us do not kill the spirit 
of independence. Oo 
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It has come to my attention that 
the article THE NORTH — NOW 
printed in the October, 1980 issue of 
The Record has been termed 
misleading and full of statistical 
errors. I trust you will be kind 
enough to print this reply. May I 
state that I believe my sources are 
quite reliable and it is important for 
our people to be aware of the other 
side, which I presented, of the 
northern situation. 

The statistics were given to me by 
an official of the Northwest 
Territorial Government. In mid- 
December, 1980, at my request, that 
official checked all the statistics in 
the article and found some inac- 
curacies. For example, the work 
force figures for Fort Smith appear 
to be wrong but it is difficult to 
produce the figure now for that 
community at that time. Also, the 
median age below the tree line is 20 
years of age not 22 as stated. This 
means that even more young people 
will be in the employable age range 
in the next decade with very little 
prospect of a job. The statement 
that only seven trappers earned 
more than $7,000 should apply to 
one particular region. In actual fact 
in the NWT during the winter of 
1978-79 a total of 3,679 trapping 
licences were issued. Out of that 
number 35 trappers earned more 
than $8,000. Hence, only 1% earned 
more than $8,000 and 99% earned 
less in an area of very high living 


costs. These errors are regretted but 

the official felt they were not 

significant enough to cause concern 

or to change the import of the 
article. 

George Johnston, 

Missions Superintendent, 

Synod of Alberta 


By what ‘Right’? 


Another Communion Sunday has 
come and gone, and once again I 
have been irritated by the new Book 
of Praise. This time I am going to 
share that irritation. 

I realize that the Committee that 
selected and prepared hymns for the 
new book was motivated by (inter 
alia) a desire to update some of the 
vocabulary and spelling. Thus we 
now say, ‘‘Thine let our children 
be’’ instead of ‘‘our offspring’’ 
(that is, we do if we happen to be 
reading the words and not singing 
from memory!); and ‘‘shew’’ has 
been changed to ‘‘show.’’ But what 
on earth could have prompted them 
to substitute, in the Communion 
hymn ‘‘‘Twas on that night when 
doomed to know,”’ ‘‘oft the sacred 
right renew’? for the correct, 
‘‘sacred rite?’’ Does it reflect the 
tendency, so obvious on_ the 
political scene, of looking on 
everything as one’s sacred, God- 
given right, when many of those 
things are privileges and some are 
rites? 

It isn’t the sort of mistake that 
happens accidentally: somebody 
had to deliberately make _ that 
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change, and numerous other bodies 
had to let it stand. Wouldn’t you 
think that some committee members 
would have known that rite was not 
just another antiquated spelling? 
Yours more sorrowfully than 
angrily, 
Barbara Brougham, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Small is preferable 


A few years ago, the Hymn Book 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was revised (with the loss of 
200 hymns, unfortunately) and re- 
issued. 

The new volume containing music 
is large and heavy — not desirable 
for the use of many members of the 
congregation, doubtless not only 
our own but many others of the 
same denomination. You will recall 
the former Hymn Book for use by 
the congregation was much smaller 
with larger print. Music was only in 
the copies for choir use. 

Apparently, there are no plans to 
publish the smaller book with good- 
sized print, minus music, unless 
there is a demand. However, should 
smaller books be available, copies 
with music would be on hand (not 
many required) for those desiring 
same. 

Since the Revised Book was 
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LITTLE DIFFICULT 
AT TIMES.. 
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ALEXANDRA JOHNSTON 


THE WRITER of the Creation story in the second 
chapter of Genesis gave the Lord God a motivation for 
the creation of Eve. Into the mouth of God he put the 
words, ‘‘It is not good that man should be alone’’ 
(Genesis 2:18). Nevertheless, in the last decades of the 
twentieth century many people are alone. 

‘Singles’? cannot be categorized. We are young 
people away from home for the first time at school or in 
a new job, young people at the beginning of their 
careers, established careerists, retired workers, widows 
and widowers. Some of us are entirely alone, away from 
our roots in a strange land or a strange city. Others, 
through death or separation, are singles by default, 
sometimes with children to rear, bearing all the 
responsibility of our children alone. Still others have 
undertaken responsibility for an aging and difficult 
parent. What can or should the church be doing for us? 


“‘Second-class’’ singles 

First, it should not emphasize, particularly for those 
who know that they will never be parents, that the 
proper Christian response to life is to ‘‘be fruitful and 
multiply.’’ The bromidic ‘‘mom-ism’’ so often preached 
upon on Mother’s Day or Christian Family Sunday and 
sometimes alluded to on that ‘‘also-ran’’? Sunday, 
Father’s Day, should be tempered with common sense. 
No “‘single’’ wishes to denigrate the contribution of the 
Christian family to the body of Christ. Most of us come 
from Christian families and wish to feel part of 
Christian Family Sunday. But, almost without ex- 
ception, examples cited from our pulpits that day ex- 
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lude us. For many of us, the assumption that, because 
we have no children by choice or force of circumstance, 
we are thereby second class citizens, is offensive. In- 

‘deed, if we are to take the admonitions of St. Paul in I 
Corinthians 1 seriously, the course many “‘singles’’ 
pursue is the more faithful one. 


Patronized singles 


Secondly, the church should not patronize its 
“‘singles.’? It should not try to set up special 
programmes for us. Let the young become part of the 
youth work, the middle-aged part of the governing of 
the congregation and the seniors part of the ‘*elders 
of Israel.’’ For many ‘‘singles’’ coming to a new 
congregation a ‘‘singles’’ club smacks of matchmaking. 
If it is the will of God that a ‘‘single’’ should meet and 
marry someone within the congregation it will happen 
without that special kind of coyness that means to be 
kind. 


Time and the single person 


Thirdly, the church should recognize that a ‘‘single’’ 
with a full-time job has less free time than any other 
category of church member. For such a person, the nine 
to five routine of the worker is supplemented by the 
other ordinary demands of living. The single person 
must uv the banking, the shopping, the housework and 
the laundry. The same is true, of course, of working 
couples. But the single has no one with whom to share 
the routine things of every day. If my car breaks down, I 
must get it fixed; if I ordered new drapes, I must be 
home to receive them; I must cut my grass, shovel my 
walk, wash my dishes. There is no one else to do them in 
order that I may go to a meeting at an hour designed to 
please the majority whose life-style cannot be mine. 
Frequently the physical and emotional demands of a job 
make an evening meeting the last thing that is attractive. 
For many ‘‘singles,’’ activities on weekends make sense. 
But for many other church members the weekend is the 
time set aside for the family. 


Suggestions re: singles 


Are we then at an impasse? Must the ‘‘singles’? — 
particularly those who have never married — remain on 
the periphery of a congregation’s programme? 

Perhaps not. What, beyond the need to worship God, 
takes a ‘‘single’’ to church? Surely it is to meet with 
other Christian people. For many single high school 
teachers, for example, an association with a 
congregation helps to remind them that children are not 
born at 13 to pass to their reward at 18! For many of us 
a congregation provides our only sustained contact with 
the very young and the very old. For those without close 
contact with our own families it is a chance to watch 
children grow in grace (or otherwise) and also to come 
close to the suffering and pain of the ill and the elderly 

—in other words to share in the continuum of life. A 
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congregation, then, becomes an extended family and a 
church a place to share in the meaning of life and death 
not only for ourselves but for all of God’s people. 

But is there any way a congregation can make the 
‘‘single’’ feel nurtured within the extended family? 
Perhaps. What if an agency within a congregation made 
a list of its ‘‘singles’? and thought about the needs of 
each one. Possibly, the committee might discover that 
some elderly ‘‘singles’’ could well profit from the 
physical help of the young people (‘‘singles’’ and others) 
in shovelling snow, driving to church, cleaning the 
house. Needless to say the young ‘‘singles’’ could very 
well profit from contact with the elderly people. It 
might be that an elderly single could help out a single 
parent by baby-sitting. How many people who live 
alone must share my frustration at the attitude of 
utilities companies and department stores? I am reduced 
to a gibbering rage by the placid voice of the dispatcher 
assuring me that the meter will be read or the delivery 
made on Wednesday and that ‘‘Oh no, madam, we 
can’t give you an exact time.’’ How grateful I would be 
if my congregation had some mechanism whereby I 
could ask my ‘‘family’’ to provide someone to be in the 
house while I am at work. 


Receiving and giving 

I am sure that many congregations have thought of 
similar projects. The stumbling block to their success, 
paradoxically, is often the ‘‘singles’’ themselves. No 
one, especially the elderly, wants to be a bother. All of 
us tend to make a fetish of independence. I may resent 
the trouble I must go to be at home to receive a delivery 
but, after all, I tell myself, I am a highly paid, 
responsible, professional woman who should cope with 
my own affairs. Here, I know, I am wrong just as the 
proud senior ‘‘single’’ is wrong. In a natural family one 
receives as well as gives. In a church family the same 
must be true. 


A friend has described to me a community where a 
network of mutual assistance worked on the barter 
system — an evening’s baby-sitting in exchange for 
washing the car or cutting the grass or shovelling the 
snow; a lesson in breadmaking in exchange for an af- 
ternoon spent waiting for the gasman; help with in- 
come-tax in exchange for washing the windows. If such 
a system were established then no one would need to 
feel ‘‘beholden’’ and we would all be sharing one 
another’s burdens in love and dignity. 

Surely the writer of Genesis reflected the mind of 
God. It is not good for man (or woman) to be alone. Ifa 
congregation is truly a Christian family its ‘‘singles’’ 
may live alone but they need not be alone. 


DR. ALEXANDRA JOHNSTON is Professor of English at Victoria 
College, the University of Toronto, an elder at Rosedale Presbyterian 
Church, and Chairman of the Board of Ministry. 
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THERE WERE eight of us gathered in the hospital that 
evening that Jim died. We had taken turns being with 
him at the bedside. One of the last things we had done 
together in those memorable and sacred moments was 
to share in the Lord’s Supper. Jim feebly but peacefully 
partook of the elements with us. Moments later he was 
dead. We joined hands around the bed, gave thanks for 
his life and asked for strength. 

Four of the people in that circle were from Jim’s 
immediate family; his wife, their two sons and one 
daughter. The rest of us were friends — extended family 
if you will — who were there because we were asked to 
be there and because we wanted to be there. We 
somehow felt a kinship to this nuclear family, alone ina 
big city but bound to us by mutual ties found in Jesus 
Christ and his Church. In the moments and in the weeks 
that followed, that relationship continued. Gradually, 
other people joined to express their solidarity with a 
part of the body of Christ that was hurting. 


The family as a model 


The extended family is a concept that is well known in 
many other countries. During the nine years that I lived 
in Bolivia I saw how this worked. Health-care 
programmes are little known to many people in poor 
countries but their families always come through. 
Grandfather and grandmother care for the grand- 
children while mother and father work; older brothers 
and sisters care for the younger. There is a mutual inter- 
dependence for all the exigencies of life. When there is a 
health or financial problem aunts and uncles and all 
relatives give aid. 

Persons in the ‘‘developed’’ countries, particularly in 
our cities, often suffer from the lack of this kind of 
community. Various terms describe the modern family: 
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nuclear, alone, alienated, insulated and _ isolated. 
Because of extreme mobility, anonymity, and deper- 
sonalization in our large cities people are desperate to 
find some kind of substitute family — people who can 
fill a sociological void. 

Not only is the Church a living sociological group 
which can fill this kind of vacuum but it is, in actuality, 
a divinely ordained community whose very charac- 
teristics are fellowship (koinonia) and _ service 
(diakonia). It is a company of redeemed people who are 
one in Jesus Christ regardless of class, race, age, gender 
or education. In other words, it is a unique organism in 
society today that can, if it will, minister to the total 
range of human needs and to the total spectrum of 
human beings. It is structured, empowered, and 
commissioned to do so. 

In a sense, the Church could be called an extended 
family or a fellowship of extended families. In actuality, 
the family itself provides the perceptual models through 
which the principles of the Church take on their 
meaning. The syncronization of the scriptural concepts 
of God, the linguistics of Christianity, and the models 
of relationships that exist in the family are noteworthy. 

The Scripture uses relational terms based on family 
experience to deal with the most basic spiritual con- 
cepts: the father, children, brothers, sisters, the ‘‘only 
begotten son,’’ adoption, sonship, heir, to name a few. 
These anthropomorphic tools would be useless if people 
had not the experience of family. 


“‘Carry one another’s burdens”’’ 


The New Testament models of Church life sound very 
much like ‘‘extended family.’’ Perhaps some of the 
roots go back to the model of the synagogue, planted 
throughout the Mediterranean world as a focal point for 
Jewish community. But even more the model comes 
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from Christ who called out a new people to be a loving — 
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and caring community. He modelled it himself as he 
formed a community of twelve (even washing their 
feet)...After Pentecost the apostles themselves moved 
out to form the new community ‘‘in Christ.’ That 
included caring for Grecian widows; it meant 
distributing goods as needs arose; it meant gentile 
believers contributing to Jewish believers. Paul summed 
it up in Galatians ‘“‘Help carry one another’s burdens 
and in this way you will fulfill the law of Christ.”’ 
(Gal. 6:2). 


Celebrating the common ventures 


Jesus specifically spoke of believers as family: 
““Whoever does what my Father in heaven wants him to 
do is my brother, my sister and my mother’ (Mt. 
12:50). Paul writes to the Ephesian believers, ‘“So then, 
you gentiles are not foreigners or strangers any longer; 
you are now fellow citizens with God’s people and 
members of the family of God’’ (Eph. 2:19). 

If indeed we, as members of the Church of Christ, are 

to be extended family to one another, if we are serious 
about living out that mandate in our practical lives, then 
there are certain characteristics that could enhance our 
fellowship in this regard. 
1. The church is a family in which the common, fun- 
damental ventures of life are celebrated. Elton 
Trueblood suggests that such things as marriage, birth, 
work and death are essential parts of the Christian 
community. If we are to be an extended family to one 
another, we must learn to be aware of and support one 
another in all areas of human joy, sorrow and growth. 
Celebrating birthday parties, camping as families, 
understanding one another’s jobs, celebrating 
someone’s marriage, weeping with those who grieve, are 
all part of family life. The Gospels picture Jesus as a 
regular participant in events of community life. As well, 
his parables reflect those common ventures. 


Where each one counts 


2. The church is a family in which the vocation of each 
member is taken seriously and encouraged. Here I am 
not talking just about the institutional vocations such as 
deacon, treasurer, teacher, etc., but the vocations 
outside the institution. Although Protestant tradition 
strongly advocates that each believer is divinely called to 
his or her vocation, there is nevertheless a false kind of 
dichotomy that has arising in Christian circles that 
sanctifies certain kinds of ‘‘church’’ vocations as higher 
callings than others. 

William H. Diehl, in his book Christianity and Real 
Life pleads for the kind of Church today that can be 
sensitive to supporting lay people in their God-given 
callings to be businessmen, professionals, labourers or 
homemakers. The Church, through its spiritual 
ministry, he writes, equips people so that ‘“‘they can go 
_ into their daily lives as ministers for Christ’’ (page 12). 

- Recently at our church of the laymen led a ten-week 
fellowship group called ‘‘Joy on the Job.”’ It was a 


group centred around the vocation of each participant. 
The group became a support group to each individual as 
he/she sought to share the joys and pain of his/her 
occupation. 

3. The church is a family in which everyone is treated as 
a person. This humanization process was beautifully 
modelled by Jesus. He modelled a profound and ex- 
traordinary respect for persons. He dealt with the sick 
multitudes ‘‘one by one’? and embraced lepers. His 
‘heart went out’’ to a widow who lost her son, he never 
assumed he knew what people wanted for themselves. 

A well functioning family is one where respect, 
mutuality and interdependence are evident. Husbands 
and wives are mutually submissive to one another, 
children are submissive to loving parents, parents are 
submissive to the fragile personhood of children. 

Within the family of God everyone is important. 
Little children are important people. They are not just 
experiments in development. They minister to adults 
through their creativity, their freshness, their love and 
affection, and their innocence. In the family of God 
single people are important and needed, as are the aged 
and infirmed. They all mutually fulfill one another. I 
know of a church where most of the age groupings have 
been done away with in favour of inter-generational 
events such as retreats, sleigh rides, family nights and 
inter-generational worship services. 


Freedom and diversity 


4. The church is a family where differences are 
respected and celebrated. Closely tied with the call to 
personhood is the call to freedom in Christ. A happily- 
functioning family is one in which all are encouraged to 
develop their own individuality within the framework of 
love and mutual concern. Everyone is different. 

Jesus did not expect carbon copies of himself in his 
disciples. He certainly wanted the kingdom to be 
demonstrated in each one of them, but they were as 
different as night and day in their individuality. Peter 
could never be a Paul, and John could never be a Mark. 

Neither did Jesus assign roles to people. As a matter 
of fact, he went against all custom in breaking down 
those kinds of barriers. Every individual was different 
and whether they were man or woman, old or young, 
they stood equally before him as candidates for the 
kingdom and as co-workers in the vineyard. 

Within the local church family we tend to canonize 
certain roles for certain people or kinds of people. There 
are certain things that men are expected to do, for 
example, and certain things that women do. It is 
refreshing to see churches with women pastors and 
office bearers and with men nursery-school teachers. 

Differences are also celebrated when the extended 
family takes on international dimensions. A church 
family that includes people of different race, colour, 
language and culture, and actually draws on the richness 
of each, soon becomes a strong family. The cultural and 
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linguistic expression of the Gospel is so varied that we 
cannot help but learn from one another if we allow the 
differences to enrich us rather than threaten us. 

5. The Church is a family where gifts are shared. 
Naturally this is the nature of the Church itself (I Cor. 
12). In any natural family each one brings his or her 
talents and abilities to compliment the work of the 
others in the family. A child’s ability in music may bring 
satisfaction and relaxation to the family while the 
father’s electronic ability may not only compliment that 
but also bring other kinds of satisfaction tq other family 
members. 

Having an extended family is a valuable thing. We 
receive. Being a part of an extended family which 
ministers to others is also a priceless experience. We 
give. When we can both give and receive as any family 
does, then we approximate the ideal of extended family 
in the Church. 

An extended family in Christ does not just happen. It 
has to be cultivated. Like communication within any 
household, it always needs working on. A friend once 
said of his family, ‘‘we are clannish but not close. We 
have common loyalties and common roots, but we can’t 
be open with one another.’’ 

Of course, this is true of the extended family. We 
must constantly work at it. We have to work at moving 
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“‘O GOD, bless our home, our family and friends, and 
give us thankful hearts for all thy mercies. Amen.”’ 


Three years ago Gloria babysat her sister’s children, 
32-year-old Damian, and Nathan, fifteen months his 
junior. When the boys were in bed, Damian said to his - 
brother, “‘Sit up straight now, we’re going to say our 
prayers.’’ Not used to praying, Gloria didn’t know what 
to do; ‘‘Susan should have told me,’’ she thought. Two © 
pairs of blue eyes were upon her. ‘‘Why don’t you 
start,’’ she suggested to the older boy — ‘‘What would } 
you like to say to God today?’’ “‘O.K. — Hi God. This 
is Damian and Nathan. Please, bless our family and 
aunt Gloria when she goes on her big trip tomorrow. © 
Amen.’’ 

Gloria fought back tears when she tucked them in. 
How did he know that she was apprehensive of 
travelling 3,000 miles away ail by herself, for the first 
time in her life. That maybe she needed prayers? He 


from clannishness to closeness in our communication. 
Likewise in all other areas there has to be a conscious 
effort to cultivate the family model. 

Many ask, “‘How can the Church become a real — 
extended family’’ ‘‘What things can we do to foster this 
climate in practical terms?’’ I’m sure that you, the 
readers, could add many ideas as to how this happens in 
your church or denomination. In some churches family © 
clusters have been the answer. In others, cell groups, 
communal living, or special areas of ministry and 
mission have become the central reference point. 

Unfortunately, there is no magic programme to bring 
about the whole idea of extended family in Christ. 
Family cannot be created as easily as that. It must first 
become apparent at a deep conceptual level and must be 
modelled in the flesh. Only then can it become a reality. 
I love to sing that stanza of one of my favourite 
Christian carols during the Christmas season: 

Mark my footsteps, my good page; tread thou in 

them boldly. 

Thou shalt find the winter’s rage freeze thy blood 

less coldly. 

In his master’s steps he trod, where the snow 

lay dinted; 

Heat was in the very sod which the saint had printed. 


DONALD H. FRASER is pastor of Bethany Baptist Church, Ottawa, 
Ontario, and a former missionary in Bolivia. He has been appointed 
Principal of The Baptist Leadership Training School in Calgary, — 
Alberta. 
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didn’t, of course; he just cared about her. A prayer such 
as this represents the essence of family prayers: it ex- 
presses trust in God and affection of the family 
members for one another. 

Are they still being said in many homes? In the 
former days, prayers were an important part of the 
family life and people said them regularly, but today it 
doesn’t appear to be the same. Or perhaps it is, but we 
don’t hear about it so much. 

To find answers to my questions I undertook a small 
survey last year in London, Ontario. I talked to many 
different people: professionals, parents, children, 
ministers, and I came to the following conclusions: 

Family prayers may not be as widely practised as they 
used to be, but are very much alive, only they have 
acquired new forms: they have a flare of spontaneity 
and freedom of expression unknown to the previous 
several generations, and more than ever today a prayer 
is an ‘‘act of worship which springs from the heart.’’ 

In prayer something important is being verbalized 
and communicated, something which stems from our 
own experiences of daily living. These experiences are 
very real to us, and prayer is a part of this reality. To a 
person of faith it comes naturally, because then God is 
someone we encounter, a person present by our side at 
all times. If we have found him, we want our loved ones 
to know him too; this is the reason why parents teach 
their children to pray. Such teaching is the beginning of 
family prayers. We can pray anywhere, anytime, but 
family prayers are special, because our families are 
special to us — yours for you and mine for me. 


Re-establishing the custom 


The custom of praying as a family, and in com- 
munities where families join in prayer together, must be 
as old as the family unit itself. It seems that it has always 
been natural for people who lived together to pray 
together, in various circumstances, such as sowing, 
harvesting, marriages and so on. 

‘‘Prayers affect the relationship between parents and 
children,’’ said the father of two. ‘‘To begin with, you 
stay with them, instead of sending them up to bed by 
themselves, and you talk, as well as pray together. But 
prayers should be a joy, not a drag,’’ he cautioned. 
‘‘Young children have a short attention span and to 
them long recitations are an ordeal. They get easily 
bored.’’ Another parent felt that through prayers in the 
evening all the daily happenings acquire new per- 
spectives, harmony gets restored, anxieties are lessened 
and the hope for a good tomorrow assures restful sleep. 
The challenge, of course, is to start family prayers early 
in your children’s lives, and to maintain them. 

Some parents hesitated to ‘‘teach their children 
religion’’ through prayer, because they felt inadequate 
in doing it. A librarian in the children’s section of the 
Public Library showed me many excellent books which 
introduced God and the Bible to the kids of all ages very 
attractively and in an understandable way. She wished 
more parents availed themselves of the opportunity and 
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borrowed more religious books, to help themselves and 
their children. One mother said: ‘‘All a parent needs is a 
strong faith life, everything else can be learned.’’ In 
today’s world, this requires determination and patience. 


Using the ‘‘together’’ times 


The parents and children with whom I talked, em- 
phasized evening prayer, because our busy families 
often get together only in the evenings. In some homes, 
prayers at supper-time and evening prayers were 
combined, because family members may have to go out 
again later. One day a friend from work invited me to 
her home for supper with her, her husband, and their 
four children. At the end of the meal, our host lead us in 
prayer, after which everybody present was encouraged 
to pray in his or her own words, asking God for special 
favours and blessings for the family and friends. Even 
Herman the family dachshund was prayed for! As I 
joined in, I felt that I belonged with them, and it was a 
beautiful and uplifting experience. 

The beauty of family prayers is that all the family 
members pray together, asking God’s guidance and 
blessings, that ‘‘the family life and the love for one 
another may become complete.”’ 

Today Gloria is married and has a small son with 
whom she prays every day. It is for her, and many like 
her, that the following words could have been written a 
long time ago: 

*‘Oh, Lord, I sit in Thy vast space, 

A child upon my knee, 

He looked up into my face, 

And I look up to Thee.”’ 


HANNA CZUMA is a contributor to The Catholic Register, resident 
in Ottawa, Ontario. 
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LYLE McBURNEY 


THE IMPORTANCE of the school as a family support 
institution is recognized worldwide. Perhaps the best 
statements affirming this are found in the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, the UN 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child and the In- 
ternational Covenants of Human Rights which say: 


“The family is the natural group unit of society, par- 
ticularly ... while it is responsible for the care and 
education of dependant children.’’ 

“‘Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their child.’’ 

“The State undertakes to have respect for the liberty of 
parents to choose schools other than those established by 
public authorities ... and to ensure the religious and 
moral education of their children in conformity with their 
Own convictions.’’ 

“Local authorities and national Governments are to 
recognize these rights and to strive for their observance by 
legislative and other means. . .”’ 


A concern that centralized, government-supported 
school systems are failing many people in the family- 
support role is seen in the establishment of several 
thousand Christian, and other kinds of independently- 
sponsored schools, within the United States and Canada 
during the past decade. This phenomenon is focusing 
renewed attention on the structure and adequacy of 
publicly-supported schools throughout North America. 

Two hundred thousand children are enrolled at the 
elementary and secondary levels in various types of 
family-choice schools in Canada. Fully two-thirds of the 
schools have clearly-stated religious perspectives for 
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learning. They include: Anglican, Baptist, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Mennonite, Pentecostal, Presbyterian, 
Reformed, Roman Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist 
and United Church of Canada day schools. Fewer than 
10% of independent schools are residential private 
schools, a surprising fact to many people. 

‘One-third of the stated enrolments are in schools that 
do a specialized task; working with gifted, artistic or 
learning-disabled children. Scores of these schools 
practise distinctive, alternative teaching methods such 
as the Waldorf, Montessori and Froebel techniques. Is 
this a reactionary trend or a signal that a fresh look is 
needed at the way the public obtains its school services? 


What way? Whose norms? 


Education is clearly more than ‘‘the 3 R’s’’ as On- 
tario’s education minister, Dr. Bette Stephenson, puts 
it, ‘Values education must permeate all subjects of the 
curriculum.’’ The controversy in several provinces over 
the introduction of moral values education programmes 
illustrates the difficulty of finding a supporting con- 
sensus for what many people say are religiously-loaded 
materials. It also calls into question the right of 
governments to prescribe the ethical content of 
programmes in the face of distinguishable differences in 
moral outlook among family groups. 

Must ‘“‘free, universally-accessible’’ schooling in- 
variably translate itself into uniform curricular and 
administrative practices aimed to satisfy, at best, a 
majority of people? In Education and the Public 
Purpose, (The Curriculum Development Centre, 
Toronto, $3.00), Harry Fernhout and Tom Malcolm 
argue that “‘uniformity’’ and ‘‘majority’’ are tenets of a 
utilitarian faith that operates undetected in most state- 
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directed school systems with devastating, indoctrinating 
effect. 

A Christian lady school-teacher said recently, 
‘Education is a process of training a child’s interpretive 
powers to perceive a way of life according to certain 
norms.’’ This places the matter in a proper light. The 
immediate question becomes, what way of life and 
whose norms will nurture the child? 

If we admit that people’s basic beliefs must have 
room to develop in a public way in education, then a 
pluralist public education system is an imperative. 
Otherwise, some families’ basic beliefs must be 
privatized, a kind of dualism foreign to the Christian, 
especially the Reformed-Christian, mind. 

In recent years eight provinces have introduced 
various kinds of tax-shared support for their in- 
dependent school sectors. Ontario and New Brunswick 
have, so far, resisted the trend to recognize in any 
degree the public service dimension of alternative forms 
of education. Nevertheless, a rough pattern of public 
sanction for alternative school forms seems to be 
emerging in Canada. 

To question the contours of publicly-supported 
schools often provokes emotional responses. This is a 
clue perhaps that, deep down, religious nerves are being 
disturbed. Could it be that any serious probing will 
discomfit, not only the sinecures of an education 
establishment, but also the values systems we live by in 
our public and private lives? 

After all, what begins at the level of the school 
ultimately affects what we shall be as a society. 

There are good and bad independent schools, just as 
there are good and bad publicly-financed schools, but 
something positive can develop out of a comparitive 
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study of the manner in which values are conveyed in all 
systems. A dialogue is already under way represented by 
people, who for conscience sake, assume the punishing 
financial burden of choosing an un-funded or partly- 
funded non-government school. 

The Christian voice of moderation will be needed as 
the dialogue intensifies and becomes formally 
recognized by research and writing. Christian parents, 
teachers, administrators and students from all points of 
the educational compass are well placed to assist in 
mediatorial ways in that dialogue. Nor will the pulpit be 
able to stand aside from the discussion as it has for so 
many years. 

Whose values? What way of life? How can parental 
choice in education be fully recognized in a pluralistic 
society to do justice to all and discriminate against 
none? These are the basic questions. 

Canada’s inability, some twenty years later, to en- 
dorse the UNESCO 1960 Convention Against 
Discrimination in Education, is a little-known reminder 
that the high words quoted from the United Nations 
documents cited earlier are not yet fulfilled in our land. 

The family, fully supported by the school, is a 
prospect to be sought by all people of good will. A 
society, diverse, but honouring freedom of conscience 
and the right of groups to associate freely side by side 
with others, is a prospect faith can allow — in education 
too — or not at all. 


MR. McBURNEY is the Executive Director of the Ontario 
Association of Alternative and Independent Schools, 3199 Bathurst 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, M6A 2B2, and attends St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, King Street, Toronto. oO 
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DONALD H. FLYNN 


““SAY, is that ever neat! Ten bucks for nothing; 
terrific.7); 

This was enthusiastically uttered by a husband to his 
wife in their car just after leaving a shopping area. Their 
two young children were in the back seat of the 
automobile. 

‘“What do you mean, dear?’’ asked the puzzled wife. 

““Well,’’ replied the husband, ‘“‘I picked up that 
screwdriver set I’ve wanted for some time and took it to 
the cashier. I handed her a ten dollar bill and a penny 
expecting a nickel change because the purchase with tax 
came to $9.96. She gave me a nickel all right, along with 
a ten spot. She must have figured I’d given her a twenty. 
Hot dog!”’ he said gloatingly. 

“But dear,’’ his wife remonstrated, ‘‘You should 
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have pointed out to the girl the error she made.”’ 

‘Aw nuts,’’ replied the spouse, ‘‘those stores always 

jack up their prices to compensate for employee 

perrors.”’ 

_ The wife nodded demurely, ‘‘Oh, I see; then it’s not 
too bad.”’ 

_ ‘‘Nah,”’ replied the husband, “‘wish it would happen 
‘more often.’’ He began to hum a tune. 

_ The children in the back seat have said nothing but 
have learned a number of things, even though they 
could not expound on them if asked to do so. Essen- 
tially what they picked up was that: 

i) It is all right to cheat someone, ergo, to steal. 

ii) Giving excuses for one’s behaviour is quite ac- 
ceptable. 

iii) Mother seems to agree with whatever father says. 
She appears compliant and will probably bend 
under argument. 

iv) A disrespect for other human beings. 

There may be other values learned in such an incident 

but these are some of the more critical ones. 

Values are qualities within one’s make-up having an 
intrinsic worth and because young children particularly 
look to the most significant persons in their lives for 
guidance, it is usually the parents who convey these 
values. 

Later on in life, of course, peer group values will help 
to form the characters of the children even more. If, 
however, a solid base of worthwhile values has been 
incorporated by the children at a young age, it is likely 
these will carry over into adulthood, despite a seeming 
hiatus in the teen years. 

Here is another apparently innocuous little oc- 
currence. Father is at work. Mother is at home taking 
care of the pre-schoolers. She is busy making 
preparations for a bridge party she is having that af- 
ternoon. The doorbell rings and she notices a canvasser 
at the door. She motions to the children to be perfectly 
quiet and remains so herself throughout several at- 
tempts through the doorbell to get her attention. When 
finally the caller leaves she resumes talking to the 
children and her activity. What values have the children 
picked up in this instance? 

(i) That one can lie covertly, i.e., by not answering the 
summons one says to the caller, ‘‘Go away, I’m not 
at home.’’ 

(ii) That one must pay a price for lying: in this case, 
the mother had to cease her activity and stay quiet 
until the caller left. This is a subtle form of con- 
ditioning for the children in that it encourages 
them to put up with some inconvenience for a 
greater reward. 

There are many, many ways in which we silently 
impart values to our children. And the old adage holds 
true in these cases as well: ‘‘actions speak louder than 
_words.’’ 

We tend to confuse our children by telling them not to 
do such and such a thing, and then turn around and do 
it ourselves. They grow up believing there is a double 
‘standard in existence; one for adults and one for 


children. Is it so strange, then, when they reach their 
teen years and they begin struggling for independence, 
that the values we have imparted to them cause only 
confusion in their minds? Small wonder so many of 
them choose to rebel! 

And what about buying lottery tickets? Isn’t that a 
prevalent act these days on the part of adults? What 
value does such a phenomenon suggest to our little 
ones? Simply that it seems possible to get something for 
relatively nothing. And, on another occasion, the 
children will hear us say, ‘‘You really only get what you 
pay for; if you want something worthwhile, you’ve got 
to shell out some good amount of cash.’’ How does that 
figure in the children’s minds? You tell me for a change! 

I believe I could go on with many other examples but 
trust, by now, that I’ve made my point. 

How do you imagine we can pass on sound values to 
our children and of course, hope against hope, they will 
rub off on them? For one thing, I believe that being 
consistent with our children is of paramount im- 
portance. If we vacillate in our thinking, talking and 
doing, we’ll only disclose our confusion to the young 
ones. 


A legacy of values 


Perhaps, even before developing consistence, we need 
to determine for ourselves what values we really hold to 
that we would like to encourage our children to em- 
brace. I don’t profess to know what ones you would like 
to reveal to your youngsters; I can only relate to you 
what my wife and I decided on, before we had a family. 
And before I go into that, I’ll have to tell you that 
sometimes we failed, and failed miserably, but that in 
most other instances we seem to have succeeded. 

We were, and still are, indebted to Jesus Christ, first 
of all for giving us his two commandments on loving. 
These we cherish above everything else; that we love 
God and that we love our neighbour as ourselves. For 
the others, we again obtained our value structure system 
from the guidance of our own parents and from the 
teaching of the apostle Paul. We referred to some of the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit he outlines for us in Galatians 5; 
particularly those of love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, faith and moderation. We have tried to plant 
these in our young ones. From the look of things today 
some of them appear to have rubbed off. Thank God if 
they have! 

There are, of course, always exceptions, and some 
children who are raised in ‘‘good’’ homes go astray, 
while others who have been brought up in relatively 
“‘bad’’ homes turn out well. I do believe, however, that 
the home is the primary source of values training and 
that children’s opportunities for acquiring a sound 
system of values lies best within it. 


THE REV. DONALD H. FLYNN is a Baptist chaplain serving in the 
North Bay, Ontario, Psychiatric Hospital. 
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FATHER PAUL MARX, O.S.B. 


SO ESSENTIAL is the family to human life that no. 
society has ever been found to be without it. The human 
baby once born is the most helpless of all mammalian 
animals for the longest period of time. Hence the ab- 
solute necessity of a stable and loving relationship 
between father and mother; they lay the virtually un- 
changeable foundation of the basic personality in terms | 
of which all else is henceforth learned. The average 
human being takes at least twenty years of loving 
parental care to mature; even so, some have now 
matured at forty or fifty. 

Undoubtedly, the best parents can do for their] 
children is to love each other. The greatest gift children - 
can possess is a loving set of parents who know how to 
build a love-nest in the home and who understand that - 
the family is a microcosm of the larger society. Despite 
the protestations of feminists, every boy and girl need 
what sociologists have called parental role models, that 
is, to interact consistently with the loving father and an 
unselfish mother. 


However, the family in the West is in serious trouble. 


Alexander Solzhenitsyn insists that ‘‘the West has lost 
its will to live.’”? Sunk in obsolescence and apathy, 


Western society is having a record number of divorces in — 


virtually all countries, the highest rates of illegitimacy, 
teen pregnancies and abortions, record-low birth 
rates, massive out-of-control VD, (causing the highest 
rates of sterile women ever), to say nothing of other 
abuses of sexual morality like homosexuality, increasing 
promiscuity, and a frightening euthanasia already in 
infanticide. 


The results of declining birthrates in the West is ) 
frightening. Throughout wealthy Scandinavia, there are — 


some fifteen million foreign workers from northern 
Italy. Moslems, kept out of Christian Europe in the 
past, are now scattered throughout Western Europe; the 


clash of religion and culture has already created a 


racism that Europe up to now has not experienced, 


especially in Germany and France. The German- 


speaking countries of Western and Eastern Germany, — 


Switzerland and Austria, have the lowest birthrates in 


the world. In Hamburg and Berlin, for example, there © 


are seven coffins for every cradle. 

Canada is by no means an exception to all this. Even 
more than the Americans, Canadians are more sen- 
sitively conservative in the best sense of the word: they 
still don’t kill their unborn quite so vastly. However, 


Canadians have a way of catching up with the — 


Americans eventually. 
Never have so many women worked outside the home 


and abandoned their children to caretakers; never has | 


the clamour for day-care centres been so loud for the 


few children they still have. The interaction of children © 


growing out of infancy into childhood requires the 


intensive care of a mother who spends many hours a day 


with her little ones. To say this is not, I hope, to risk the 


accusation of being a male chauvinist, and a celibate 
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one at that; it is just plain common sense, if not the easy 
wisdom of current child psychology 

Every measure of religious practice in every country 

of the West indicates that the Christian faith is not 
flourishing, is weak in leadership. In addition, Catholics 
have a massive catechetical problem. Where the faith is 
weak and poorly understood and where so much is 
excused in the name of ‘‘conscience’’ the home is not ‘‘a 
little Church,’’ as the Church’s fathers characterized the 
ideal of Christian family. The abandonment of both a 
natural moral law, which centuries of Catholicism lived 
by, and the beautiful Protestant concept of the order of 
creation, has created a dangerous situation where each 
one decides, arbitrarily and subjectively, what is right 
and wrong — regardless of what the Bible, authentic 
tradition, and the Church teaches. The frenzied pace of 
change has produced gnawing uncertainty, and con- 
fused loss of direction — of all which explains, at least 
in part, the resorts to suicide, mass drug consumption 
and alcoholism. Because parents form their children 
more by what they ARE and DO than by what they 
SAY, many a son and daughter would like to tell their 
anxious parents, ‘‘What you are speaks so loud that I 
cannot hear what you say.”’ 

The family is the basic unit of society, the source of 
the largest society of Church and State. Nonetheless, the 
three are actually interdependant and interlinked; it 
therefore behooves the heads of families, Church and 
State to think more seriously about the modern 
dilemmas facing today’s dynamic world. To think, 
work and pray with conviction that there is hope in the 
Christian perspective of things, they must work and 
strive as if all depended on them and to resort to God as 
if all depended on him. Then too, harried mothers and 
fathers are always to remember that children are meant 
by God to make saints out of their parents, now faced 
with a diligent paganism. 


The most difficult vocation 


What are the remedies, tasks and solutions? In the 
first place, marriage is the only vocation or profession 
in which amateurs are allowed to ply their trade vir- 
tually without any preparation. Marriage is certainly the 
most difficult vocation; and yet how miserably society 
prepares the young for it. Proper preparation for 
marriage provides many elements, but not least a 
training for chastity before marriage and fidelity within. 
This, of course, requires a sane, sensible and truly 
Christian education in human sexuality and fertility 
control; otherwise future parents will resort to such 
things as abortions for birth control. More and more 
people are beginning to see contraception as the gateway 
to all manner of sexual abuse. A number of Protestants, 
in some areas of the United States at least, are ahead of 
Catholics in resorting to natural family planning, which 
methods if properly learned by the readily motivated 
couple who understand true love and the dynamics of 
human sexuality, has become the best and safest method 
of birth control. Natural family planning does not 
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unleash the sexual instinct, is not a bad example to 
children, is healthy, engenders intensive communication 
and seems to cultivate the mentality of generosity for 
building a close-knit family that is larger than the 1.8 
children which characterizes Canadian and American 
society. 


First teachers, constant students 


Since the parents are the first teachers of their 
children and write indelible intellectual and 
psychological lines into the fragile personalities of their 
offspring, it is essential for them to go to “‘school”’ all 
their lives; that is, to be comfortably alert to learn to 
improve upon or to avoid the deadly TV that dulls the 
mind and chokes the spirit, often feeding them like 
robots instead of cultivating the intellectual and cultural 
life. Thus, we must stay clear of the godless, purely 
biological, organ recital type of sex education con- 
ducted by Planned Parenthood. 


Who and what are enemies 


Obviously we need to acquire and cultivate respect for 
motherhood, the most demanding career of all. St. 
Gregory the Great said, ‘‘The art of arts and the science 
of sciences’’ is the proper raising of children in the 
Christian faith. Today, when society has frankly sunk 
into a sex-paganism which has virtually destroyed all 
sense of the transcendent, of the spiritual and of the 
supernatural, that is a hard task indeed. Of course an 
economy that is askew and an unjust world society have 
not helped our situation. And it is terribly important to 
know and oppose our enemies for what they really are. 
Every age has its own unique moral tasks. We must be 
politically alert and lobby for the things we value, 
because the pagan, led by the sexual urge, will destroy 
all and make it impossible to shape the youth into truly 
Christian beings. 

It is only when we truly know our enemies, the 
enemies of home and family, that we can be the light of 
the world and the salt of the earth, bringing to unhappy 
people the peace and joy that they hanker after but that 
only true Christians can really find. Let no one un- 
derestimate the sacrifice and the hard work necessary. 
As Romano Guardini once wrote, ‘‘The truly Christian 
life is not the easiest and the most satisfying but the 
hardest, the least comfortable and the most demand- 
ing.’ The more seriously we take Christianity, ‘‘the 
more tasks and obligations await us.’’ Harvard’s David 
Riesman said as well in 1975, ‘‘Only a crazy man would 
be hopeful, and only a self-indulgent man would give 


up.”’ 


FATHER PAUL MARX, O.S.B. is director of the Life and Family 
Center, 200 Avon Avenue S., Avon, Minn. 56310, U.S.A. He is also 
the author of numerous books and pamphlets, including The Death 
Peddlers (St. John’s University Press). 
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TRINITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
YORK MILLS 

Assistant minister wanted for full-time 

service. Send applications to Mr. K. M. 

Keith, 2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, 

Ontario, M2L 1C5. 


MANAGER REQUIRED for Christian 
bookstore. Experience required with the 
ability to profitably manage without 
supervision and to formulate company 
goals and marketing strategies. Must have 
experience in purchasing, pricing, 
shipping and receiving as well as a proven 
ability in public speaking with an en- 
thusiasm for communicating the merits of 
reformed literature. 

Apply to — Mr. D. Robertson, 

250 Kingsway, 
Vancouver, BC VST 3J4. 


BROCK UNIVERSITY, St. Catharines, 
Ontario — Wanted, a qualified Chaplain 
to work on a half-time basis in con- 
junction with a Roman _ Catholic 
Chaplain. This will be an ecumenical 
appointment. For information contact, 
Rev. G. Elliott, 64 Sovereign Drive, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, L2T 1Z7. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, . 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments. with 
misssions abroad, plus training in Bible, 
language, and culture. This experience 
will change your life. Write CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE CORPS, Dept. PR, Box 
56518, Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for 
informative booklet. 


SMITHS FALLS, Ontario — Trinity 
United Church requires organist-choir 
director. Senior and Junior choirs, 3- 
manual Shaw electronic organ. Salary 
negotiable. Private teaching opportunities 
available. Apply to — Dr. D.R. Morrow, 
Chairman, Music Committee, Box 188, 
' Smiths Falls, Ontario, K7A 4T1 stating 
qualifications, experience and references. 


ORGANIST WANTED by Fallingbrook 
Presbyterian Church to work with our 
Choir Director. Baldwin Electronic 
Organ, full foot pedal board. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible. Salary to 
be discussed. Phone (416) 699-3084. 


INNER CITY CHRISTIAN MISSION 
requires additional full-time staff per- 
sons. Send resume to Post Office Box 
309, Postal Station B, Toronto, Ontario, 
MST 2W2. 


You don’t have 
to have good taste 
to read The Record 
. . . but it helps! 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q . Is there any reference in the Bible 
to the November, 1978 Jonestown 
incident? 


A. It depends how you identify the 
incident. If you see it as something dia- 
bolical, evil and tragic — in short, the 
work of the devil, (the personification 
of evil) — then in a way it is present in 
the Bible because the Scriptures 
acknowledge the presence, reality, and 
power of evil. The intention of evil is to 
destroy relationships and to destroy 
life. That is precisely what happened at 
Jonestown. The specific event is not in 
the Scriptures. But evil is, and the 
struggle between good and evil was 
most sharply focussed at Calvary. The 
struggle still continues. But at least we 
know who ultimately wins! 

To contemplate the power of evil is 
to me, frightening. I find Jonestown 
sad and frightening. 


Q. Am I confused or is someone 
else? How much freedom can we have 
and still maintain a proper perspec- 
tive? Case in point: 

Our minister is involved in radio on 
behalf of the ministerial association. 
He played a recording of Ave Maria. | 
was surprised and critical and told him 
so. He said he was free to do this. I 
maintain that he is a Presbyterian and 
therefore, stands doctrinally opposed 
to mariolatry. 


A. You're not confused and neither 
is the minister. You are both a trifle 
stubborn. At least that is the way it 
comes across from your letter. 

If your minister is broadcasting as a 
representative of the local ministerial, 
then it should be thusly stated. Primar- 
ily, he is a Christian minister. He 
happens to be a Presbyterian. 

All he had to say was that Ave Maria 


is an expression of the faith of our 
Roman Catholic friends, and let it go 
at that. 

Instead of fighting and quarrelling 
with each other, why not both realize 
the opportunity the radio station is giv- 
ing the church. More people can be 
reached through the broadcast than 
can be contacted through the worship 
of the various churches on a Sunday 
morning. Compliment the minister 
and ask how you can support him. An 
effective radio ministry is difficult to 
come by. 


Q. Please comment on Revelation 
13:18. 


A. To quote the Interpreter’s Bible 
Commentary (page 466 Volume 12), 
“This is an introduction to one of the 
most celebrated and controversial 
symbols in Revelation. The verse has 
been given far more attention in popu- 
lar thinking than it deserves.” Note 
that John says that it calls for wisdom 
and understanding. 

The number given is 666. It seems to 
make at least some sense if we consider 
666 a cipher and that letters have 
numerical value. On that basis Jesus = 
880. 

666 transliterated into Hebrew let- 
ters comes out as Nero Caesar. 666 in 
this context, refers to the satanic Nero, 
the emperor who blamed the Chris- 
tians for the burning of Rome and sub- 
sequently persecuted them. 

Another scholar starts with 666 and 
after much numerical juggling, arrives 
at Nero, the Antichrist. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles, 364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R2G 1A4. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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Characteristics of Churches that Grow 
The congregation is committed to church growth 
e it plans a strategy i 
e it has goals and objectives 
e lay people are involved and committed to 
outreach 
The congregation has strong-pastoral leadership 
* the minister facilitates church growth 
e ministers are committed to outreach 
The congregation is need-meeting 
eithas diversified programmes 
e it meets the needs of the outside community 
e it ministers to the needs within the congregation 
e it provides individuals the opportunity to fulful 
the need to serve 
The congregation has meaningful worship 
¢ worship is joyful Ais ROM 
° people have the opportunity to experience 
God ina Christian community 


‘| dislike going to church which is visually unappealing, 
when no one welcomes visitors and where the worship 
service is stiff and formal in its message. 
| feel uncomfortable in an atmosphere where 
exclusiveness is felt and where Christianity is presented 
in an unattractive package.”’ 

(this is the opinion of a Presbyterian layman) 


“| like to belong to the kind of church that has an alive 
and vibrant worship service where the music is a good 
mixture of modern and traditional, where prayer has an 
important focus and where they talk about the Lord as 
though they knew Him. 

| like to see children and young people integrated into 
the church. | like to see evidence of lay vitality and 
weekday programmes which offer scope and op- 
portunity for all ages and interests.” 

(the opinion of a Presbyterian layman) 


Characteristics of Churches that Don’t Grow 
Outreach and growth is an add-on 
e church growth and evangelism concerns 
are given to a sub committee 
Congregations re/y on devices, gimmicks and gadgetry 
for growth 
e enticement for coming 
Congregations choose growth as a one year emphasis 
e no consistent planning toward a continuing goal. 
Congregations which hope church growth will he/p 
them survive 
e the existing traditions and status quo 
will remain intact. 


The committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties was established by the General Assembly in 1980. It 
consists of nine appointed members from across Canada and a representative from each of the Boards of the Church. 
The Chairman is the Rev. Terry Ingram. The Rev. Dr. James Sauer has been appointed as the Co-Ordinator. 


We invite your participation in Church Growth. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* * #@ © #@ # # @& @& 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 

* 24-hour attendant 

Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


* ££ # 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 


* @# # #£ © & & 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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REVIEWS 
books 


THE GOD WHO FELL FROM 
HEAVEN 

by John Shea. 

Published by Argus, 1979. 

Price: $6.20 Paperback. 
Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Here is a book to give to that 
special friend to bring him or her a 
spark of delight and renewal. 

John Shea, a native Chicagoan, is 
a young Roman Catholic theologian 
who has had twelve years in the 
parish, and is presently teaching. He 
has written a number of books 
including, ‘‘The Hour of the 
Unexpected,’ and ‘‘Stories of 
God”’ (an unauthorized biography). 
This particular book contains forty- 
nine prayer-poems, together with a 
similar number of black and white 
photographs which reinforce the 
images in the poetry. 

The book begins with a splendid 
fifteen-page introduction to prayer, 
entitled, ‘‘Music and Laughter and 
Good Red Wine.’’ The main section 
of the book is divided into three 
parts, ‘‘Encounters,’’ ‘‘Reflec- 
tions,’’ and ‘‘Connections.’’ The 
prayer-poems include such titles as 
‘“A Prayer of Good-bye,” “A 
Theologian at Prayer,’’ and the one 
from which the title of the book is 
drawn, ‘‘A Prayer to the God Who 
Fell From Heaven.’’ 

These prayer-poems are in a 
similar style to those of Michael 
Quoist, Malcolm Boyd and Leslie 
Brandt. If you enjoy any of those 
writers, you will also appreciate and 


enjoy John Shea. Sometimes his 
images are not as obvious as the 
other writers mentioned, but then, 
that difference provides a further 
impetus to thought and meditation. 

Shea has a_ beautiful and 
memorable way of putting things. 
“‘Our faith may be encapsulated in 
single stark statements like ‘God is 
love,’ but its implications burst 
slowly, like delayed fireworks, over 
the long days and fast years of our 
lifes? 

Though a Roman Catholic, his 
writing has a universal appeal for 
Christians of whatever denomina- 
tion, or maybe of no denomination. 
My own perceptions are coloured by 
the fact that I am a fan of John 
Shea, both as a teacher-lecturer and 
as a writer. What his prayer-poems 
do for me is best expressed by Shea 
himself, ‘‘. . . humans need a space 
beyond hassle to hang a sanctuary 
lamp and consult all there is about 
who they are.’”’ 

But let the readers judge for 
themselves. Here are a few lines 
from ‘‘A Prayer to the God Who 
Fell From Heaven’’: 


“‘If you had stayed 
tightfisted in the sky 

and watched us thrash 
with all the patience of a pipesmoker, 
I would pray 

like a golden bullet 
aimed at your heart. 

But the story says 

you cried 

and so heavy was the tear 
you fell with it to earth 


So now when I pray 

I sit and turn my mind 

like a television knob 

till you are there 

with your large, open hands 
spreading my life before me 
like a Sunday tablecloth 
and pulling up a chair yourself 
for by now 

the secret is out. 

You are home.’’ 


John Congram 


MR. CONGRAM is minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 
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for people who wouldn't 
dream of retiring 


You've built a good life, achieved success, cultivated a sense of personal 
style. After sixty-five years or more, it may be a good time to consider 
indulging yourself a little...at Glynnwood. 


Glynnwood is the new concept in retirement living... continuing living, 
with elegance. Glynnwood was designed by people who understand 
that vital, independent people of retirement years have certain 
demands. Demands that deserve to be fulfilled. There’s a need for 
personal freedom and serenity, a need for challenging activities and 
6:3. a need to spend stimulating time with like-minded friends. 
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And so, Glynnwood! 


The environment itself is a pleasure. A magnificent building set by 
a pond, framed by woods located on Bayview Avenue, Thornhill. 
Perfect for strolling, bird watching, fishing, cross country skiing 

or simply enjoying moments on your patio, reminiscing. The 

> | atmosphere is rather like a social club and the lifestyle is one you 
en BS) might expect on a first class cruise. Formal dining complete with 
ar cocktail hour. Games rooms with billiards, cards and a piano. 

Craft rooms for new hobbies and new people to inspire you. 
Private nooks to catch up on your reading. A chapel for quiet 
times and Sunday worship. And, of course, your own sanctuary 
—your own suite, furnished yourself from your own collection 
of treasures. 


Glynnwood will be ready for you in the spring of 1981. 


Write to us at Box 518, Thornhill, Ontario, Canada. L3T 5W1 
for more information and an appointment. 


Consider living, with elegance. Glynnwood! 
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WE 


Glynnwood 


Retirement Living With Elegance 
A Shouldice Managed Property 


BOX 518, THORNHILL, ONTARIO, CANADA 
L3T 5W1 TEL. (416) 881-9475 
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ST. HILDA’S TOWERS 


A SENIOR CITIZEN RESIDENCE NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT — 800 VAUGHAN ROAD, 
IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT TO ST. HILDA’S CHURCH 


SCHEDULED OPENING — 
NOVEMBER 1981 


¢ 195 Bachelor Units — each with kitchenette and bathroom 
e 15 one bedroom units — exclusively for couples 
e Individually controlled heat and air conditioning 
¢ Housekeeping and linen service 
¢ Evening meal provided in central dining room 
* Beauty parlour and tuck shop 
¢ Medical complex (not extendicare) — 

— includes doctors’ offices, infirmary, pharmacy, 
rehabilitation centre complete with sitz baths 
nurses on duty 24 hours 
* Social activities programme 
¢ Solarium (for those with a green thumb) 

e 24 hour security 
¢ Underground parking 


RESERVE YOUR APARTMENT NOW FOR 
NOVEMBER 1981 
FOR BROCHURE AND FULL INFORMATION CONTACT 


ST. HILDA’S TOWERS — pHase 1 


2339 Dufferin Street, Toronto M6E 4Z5 
TEL: (416) 781-6621 
or 
AFTER HOURS AND ON WEEKENDS 


THE REV. CLIFFORD A. WARD ~— rector 


TEL: (416) 651-8947 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 

the address label or its code number together 

with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 
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released, it has been republished at — 
least three times a much greater cost — 
each time. Costs will continue to 
escalate, particularly paper. In 
addition, the much reduced cost for 
the smaller books should be of 
paramount importance. If anything 
is to be done, action must be taken 
now! 

My hope is that others in the 
Presbyterian Church will make 
known their opinions about the 
present Hymn Book, particularly if 
they agree. 

Lloyd U. Brooks, 
Toronto, Ont 


Ed. note: We regret to report the 
death of Mr. George Fernie on 
Sunday, February 15. I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Fernie would expect 
the following letters, with reference 
to his in the February Record, to be 
printed. 


A hearty ‘‘Amen’’ to George 
Fernie’s letter, February 1981. 

Please remember more laypersons 
than clergy receive—and hopefully 
should be reading—The Record. | 
am not convinced they find the 
lengthy Book Reviews all that 
helpful; nor the long, drawn-out 
debates between two or _ three 
ministers. I feel those letters should 
be edited or limited to a shorter 
space. 

Let’s have more of what Mr. 
Fernie called ‘‘helpful articles’ of 
instruction and inspiration. 

(Rev.) M. E. Tubb 

Durham, Ont. 

Ed. note: On the matter of book 

reviews, I feel that it is difficult to 

do justice to a book in much less 

than four or five hundred words: 

good books often take more. There 

have been indications from several 

sources that people make purchases 
on the basis of our reviews. 

I agree that many letters take too 
long to make the point intended. I 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 


IT’S HERE! ! Till Armageddon by Billy Graham 


“The human race may well be heading toward the climax of the SCHOOL 
tears, hurts, and wounds of the centuries - Armageddon!” F 

Dr. Graham has written this urgent and timely book of hope, assur- Mrs. Elaine Stone 
ance, and comfort for the believer... . Administrator 


Till Armageddon $9.95 plus 75¢ handling/shipping charges 


N Sorry, No C.O.D. orders 


The Apostle Shoppe Ltd. 
1151 Dundas St. West 
Mississauga, Ontario LSC 1C6 


PLEASE ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


New Racker Organs 
restoration of Thacher Organs 
Brunzema Organs Inc. 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 


Classic Organ Co, 


Fergus, Ontario Canada 
N1iM 2W8 
(519) 843-5450 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 


300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPE-ORGANS 


ee ania Re 
\\: 
len organs 
Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 


Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Our bigger-than-ever Summer Catalog is 
filled with quality apparel and equipment 
for all your outdoor adventures. Every 
item in it is Unconditionally Guaranteed 
to please or your money back. Request 
your personal copy today and see why 


we've been the most trusted name in 
outdoor outfitting for more than half a 


48223 Yale Rd. E., 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. V2P 6H4; 
Tel. (604) 792-1623 


God’s Word For Canada century. 

Last year the Canadian Bible Society ra A Pb ad Ml at lah ba thet! 
distributed 12,713,000 Scriptures in 96 languages Lars i 
in Canada. | Address | 

The Blind, the Armed Forces, New Canadian I city | 
Citizens and native Canadians are only a few of I Province : 
the groups reached. I Postal Code ! 

Our Own Land Needs God’s Word. | mers | 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY Vi See tocae 
10 Carnforth Road, | Sean | 

] Dept. FPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T j 


Toronto, Ontario, M4A 2S4. 


| 50 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario M6B 4E8 : 
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i GIVE A MAN A FISH. . . and you feed him for a day, 
TEACH A MAN TO FISH. . . and see what happens! 


Construction of a hydro dam 
in} Ghana_ permanently 
displaced many people, and 
destroyed their traditional way 
of life and sources of food. A 
P.W.S. fishing school, on the 
newly-created lake, teaches 
fishing skills and _ provides 
equipment for graduates. 


Results: 
° a new sense of purpose 
for those displaced 


school 


(416) 441-2840 


* economic well-being for the new communities 
¢ areliable supply of nutritious food 
* an improved status for women, now accepted at the 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Photo: R. Hummelen 


(Advertisement) 
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have allowed considerable lee-way 
on this matter, feeling as I do that 
the “‘Letters’’ column is the most 
open forum of all in the magazine, 
but I may have to change policy if 
correspondents can’t be more 
succinct. 

As to debates between ministers— 
I suppose that it comes down to the 
question of who is concerned 
enough to take the time and trouble 
to write. Lay participation is most 
welcome. And might there not be 
instruction, if not inspiration, even 
in such exchanges? 


On Barsanuphius 
and the 
Ordination of Women 


One of the first articles I look 
forward to reading is ‘‘Bar- 
sanuphius.’’ I am rather intrigued 
by the name and would be interested 
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in how the name was chosen. 
Having said that, however, I must 
confess that I share to some extent 
the criticism of Mr. George Fernie 
as it would apply to the current 
issue. The point, if any, in relation to 
any theological doctrine or practice 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada on congregations, com- 
pletely eludes me. 

On the subject of ordination of 
women as elders and ministers, I am 
in full support even to supporting 
one, lay or clerical, as Moderator of 
General Assembly and Synods and 
Presbyteries. 

There are two questions which 
need to be clarified. If at the end of 
ten years there are congregations 
which are still opposed, does 
General Assembly have the 
authority against the majority vote 
of that congregation, to order it to 
accept women elders and ministers? 
If so, what does this do to doubling 
the membership if that 
congregation, whole or in part, 
leaves the Presbyterian Church? 

Secondly, most of the opposition 
is apparently based on Paul’s ad- 


monition, that women should not 
have authority over men especially 
in the Church. Would you, either as 


| Editor, or ask the Clerk or one of 


the theological professors to define 
what is involved in the question of 
authority? 

Is it the authority of an employer 
over his employee (as eroded as it is 
becoming), or the authority of an 
officer in the Armed Forces (again, 
I believe, somewhat eroded), etc.? 

If the answer to both questions is 
“‘yes,’’ then where does The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
differ from the authority of the 
Priest and Bishop of the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic Churches? 

Ernest Woods, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Ed. note: The explanation of the 
pseudonym ‘“‘Barsanuphius’’ has 
appeared at least twice before, but I 


am happy to give it again. Bar- 


sanuphius was a fourth century 
Coptic saint who communicated 
with the world from his monastic 
cell solely by means of written 
messages. A good choice for so 
intrepid a writer as one who takes 


on the task of being a satirist for a 
Presbyterian audience, don’t you 


think? 

As to your other question— 
General Assembly has such 
authority, though not without 
reference to the Presbyteries under 
what is called ‘‘The Barrier Act.’’ 
However I cannot for a moment 
conceive of such legislation being 
attempted. For answers to your 
other questions, I refer you to Dr. 
Sheldon MacKenzie’s article in this 
issue. 


Comments and 


questions 


I have been a reader of The 
Presbyterian Record for many 
years. About a year ago this 
magazine began to reflect a new 
concern for humanity and the work 
of the Church, particularly on the 
editorial page. 

This letter is, in part, a sampling 
of the information contained in the 
February, 1981 issue of The Record. 

The article, ‘‘Can Mobile 
Presbyterians Multiply?’’, states that 
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Canada now shelters fewer wor- 
shipping Presbyterians’ than 
Moslems. (Here, I take it that 
worshipping Presbyterians are those 
who attend church regularly.) When 
this statement is related to the 
penetrating editorial ‘‘Same Time 
Next Year?’’ one simply must ask — 
why do Presbyterians require an 
annual General Assembly when the 
much larger United Church seems to 
get along satisfactorily with a 
biennial Assembly? 

In the column ‘‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’’ the author feels that the 
Christian Church is not sufficiently 
concerned about Third World 
countries. He refers to a ‘“‘holistic 
doctrine of salvation that regards 
the evangelistic task of the Church 
as embracing the redemption of the 
whole social order.’’ If Christians 
were more concerned he would not 
have needed to write this feature. 

Judging by content The Record is 
primarily a ministers’ magazine. 
Most of the letters to the Editor are 
written by ministers and many of 
the articles are written in language 
which forces me to have reference to 
a dictionary. (There is no harm in 
using a dictionary.) I am sure The 
Record got to be a ministers’ 
magazine by evolution rather than 
by design. 

Among other matters, one of the 
letters to the Editor refers to 
‘Barsanuphius.’ Are we losing the 
ability to laugh at ourselves? 

Messrs. McCullough and Barbour 
have written to express their concern 
over pensions. This has the ap- 
pearance of a _ well-reasoned 
presentation. Will the readers of 
The Record have the opportunity of 
reading a reply from the managers 
of the Pension Fund? (Ed. note: 
Tes... 

For some years now, the indexed 
Canada Pension has been available 
to those retiring. 

The author of ‘‘The Making and 
Meaning of Paul’s Letters to the 
Galatians and the Romans’’ deals 
with Christian history. His is an 
important task. His textual 


references are necessary, but could 


not 


these be numbered and 
produced at the end of the article? 
Many of us will read the article and 
(continued on next page) 
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Ahuman life is priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We spend 
less than 10% on administration, are a tax deductible charity, 

No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way—by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aL] boy U girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (counrry) 

I will send $15 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month L] 
or $180 for a full year (J. Please send more information CJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PR-2 
Fie) Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 


City/Town 
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EWART COLLEGE 


THE COLLEGE OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 


Provides preparation for 
employment 

in church education 
and other specialized 


ministries 

Offers programmes 

(co-educational) 

3-4 years for High School 
graduates 

2 years for University 
graduates 


Gives courses in 

Biblical and Doctrinal 
Studies 

Christian Education 
Ethics, Communication 
Courses 

Other related subjects 
Invites applications for the 


academic term beginning 
September, 1981 


Apply to: 
EWART COLLEGE 
156 ST. GEORGE STREET 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
M5S 2G1 
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To subscribe, write: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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accept his implied guarantee that the 
references support his thesis. Paul 
wrote to isolated congregations 
urging them on. If memory serves 
me correctly, it was two hundred 
years before a central ad- 
ministration came into being to 
correlate not the goals but the 
doctrineverof, the! ‘church! 
Presbyterians seem to be more 
concerned with doctrine than with 
actions. They are not alone in this. 
Is ordination more important than 
Christian action? 

Should there be so much em- 
phasis on doubling the membership 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? What benefits will we 
confer on these new members? 


What tasks will be assigned to- 


them? 

One is left with the impression 
that much of the introspection 
indicated in The Record comes 
about by reason of declining 
revenues. Individuals and_ cor- 
porations disburse funds to those 
organizations which impress them 
as being essential. Terry Fox’s 
evangelistic approach to a cure for 
cancer convinced many Canadians 
that funds should be diverted for 
Cancer Research. 

This leads me to the main purpose 
of this letter. The essential feature 
of ‘‘zero-base budgeting’’ is that 
goals for the fiscal year are 
determined and justified. Funds are 
then provided which are deemed 
‘sufficient to achieve these goals. 
Throughout the year progress is 
measured against expenditure. 
Could we have an article from our 
Comptroller explaining whether this 
type of budgeting would be of value 
both to the head office as well as the 
parishes of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? 

As for ‘‘Creative Ministry in an 
Age of Ambiguity’’ it would seem 
that there was some expenditure of 
resources by our church to provide 
for attendance of a representative(s) 
at this conference. Was any new 


knowledge gained? Could the 
resources expended have been 
channelled to a more productive 
project? 
This letter is not intended to be 
petty. An_ organization with 
declining resources must be careful 
to allocate these in projects that are - 
as productive as possible. The 
harvest from this might just be an— 
increase of resources for use in the 
work of our church. 
Earle W. Elliott 
Belleville, Ont. 


Ed. note: J don’t like to think of any 
serious question or comment as 
petty. Hence my tendency to print 
long letters. The breakdown on 
contributors between clerics and 
laity runs between 70-30 and 60-40. 
I would rather have a more even 
distribution. However, to quote my 
predecessor whose labours I ap-- 
preciate more daily, ‘“‘You can’t 
print what you don’t receive.”’ This 
is not to say that there are not times 
when good material from both laity 
and clergy gets put on hold or 
bumped because of the cir- 
cumstances of a particular issue, or, 
more to my annoyance, for lack of 
space. 

—JRD 


One reason 
for refusing 


As a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada I wish to express 
my thankfulness that I belong to a 
church which allows me to exercise 
the full ministry to which God has 
called me. 

In my opinion the Presbyterian 
Church has a form of government 
which is one of the finest we can 
have for the good ordering of the 
church. It therefore pains me to find 
that there are congregations within 
Our denomination in which 
women’s call to the eldership is 
being frustrated in various ways. 

Within our system of courts there 
is room for rectifying such — 
situations. If a woman is nominated 
and elected by the congregation for | 
the office of elder and is able to 


(continued on next page) 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
| Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
| Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


P & B STAINED GLASS 
STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
244 DUKE STREET WEST 
SAINT JOHN, NB. 
PHONE 672-6445 — 657-2289 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., A.M.G.P. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MS5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Htauned Glass Studios 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

M1iC 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


eR BULLAS =<? 
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15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
@ Traditional and modern © Designs 
© Repairs © Releading 
© New Frames © Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 
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PEEL CHAPEL 2160 urn an 279. 9-763 


veut CHAPEL 2357 Bloor 
767-3153 


Dfarner § 6parler 


ee RONCESVALIES CHAPEL — — 
436 Romesvalles Ave. 
543 7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels, 


A Century of Service 


Nabisco 


Nabisco © 


cereal-céréale 


Nabisco 100% 
Bran Cereal. Uniquely 
flavoured with two fresh 
fruit concentrates. A tastier 
way to add valuable food 
fibre to your diet. 


Nabisco 
100% Bran. 
Not just because 


you should. 
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NUTRILITE R 
Multi-vitamin-and-mineral 
supplements have been 
trusted for over 40 years. 
Find out why. Call 


MARIPOSA 


ASSOCIATES 


Box 10, Coldwater, 
Ontario, LOK 1E0. 
1-705-325-9362 


A HEALTHY BODY 
Its God’s holy temple. 
Care for it! 


ANUTRITIOUS DIET 
Inadequate meals are 
Caused by: 

—Today’s refining & 
processing 

—“l’ve time for only...” 
—“I don’t like...” 
—Smokers dulled appetites 
—Crash diets 

—Limited budgets. 
Supplements are now 
necessary! 


QUALITY 

Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Trusted for over 40 years. 
Natural concentrate 
composition. 

Moisture sealed with protein 
not sugar. 


VALUE 

Just the price of acup of 
coffee/meal/day. 

Save 13% on annual plan. 


TO GIVE YOUR BEST 

in life, 

Use this multi-vitamin-and- 
mineral dietary 
supplement! 


ORDER NOW: $34.50 MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE! 


Name 


Address 


_City Prov. 


Postal Code 


MARIPOSA ASSOCIATES 


Box 10. Coldwater. Ontario. LOK 1£0. 


pRESDYTERIAN 
CAMPS 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., BOK 1GO0. 
Registrar: Mrs. Mary Barr, P.O. Box 41, 
Merigomish, N.S., BOK 1GO. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. #1, Marion Bridge, 
N.S., BOA IPO. Registrar: Mrs. Donald 
Matheson, P.O. Box 213, North Sydney, 
N.S., B2A 3M3. 

Camp Keir, French River, R.R. #2, Ken- 
sington, P.E.I., COB 1MO0. Registrar: Mr. 
Hugh Lowry, Box 142, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., CLA 7K2. 


Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario 

Camp d’Action Biblique, Richmond, Que. 
Registrar: Miss A.G. Morrison, 1-648 Argyle 
St., Sherbrooke, Que., JIJ 3J1. 

Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. #1, 
Blue Seal Lake, Que., JOX 1CO. Registrar: 
Mrs. Enid Pottinger, Box 4382, Station E, 
Ottawa, Ont., K1S 5B4. 

The Presbyterian Music Camp, Golden Lake, 
Ont., KOJ 1X0. Registrar: Ann Young, 64 
Hardisty St., Chateauguay, P.Q., J6J 2G6. 


Synod of Toronto & Kingston 

Camp Glen Mhor, R.R. #1, Baysville, Ont., 
POB 1A0. Registrar: Mrs. H. Watts, Box 402, 
Markham, Ont., L3P 3J8. 

Camp Dorothy Lake, Box 278, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., P2N 3H7. Registrar, Box 278, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., P2N 3H7. 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont., POC 1A0. Registrar: 
Miss Debbie Baker, 199 Roehampton Ave., 
Apt. 1202, Toronto, Ont., M4P 1R5. 

Crieff Hills Community Centre, R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ont., NOB 2J0. Registrar: Rev. 
Robert Spencer, R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ont., 
NOB 2J0. 
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Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocational assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 


Christian 
counsellinG services 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNSELLING INCORPORATED 
Suite 709, 44 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto M4R 1A1 Phone: 489-3350 
A not-for-profit organization supported by fees and donations. 


Synod of Hamilton & London 

Camp Kintail, R.R. #4, Goderich, Ont., N7A 
3X9. Registrar: Mrs. Frances Nugent, Box 
208, Ripley, Ont., NOG 2RO. 


Synod of Manitoba & Northwestern Ontario 
Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man., ROJ 1NO. 
Registrar: Mr. Don Douma, Box 1323, 
Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO0. 

St. Andrew’s Camp, Delta, Man., V4K 1V0. 
Registrar: Rev. H.L. Henderson, 6-7th St. 
S.W., Portage la Prairie, Man. RIN 2K6. 
Prescawa Camp, Shoal Lake; Kejick, Ont., 
POX 1E0. Registrar: Mrs. Dorothy Lind- 
blom, 174 Lawndale Ave., Winnipeg, Man., 
R2H ITS. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask., 
SOJ ONO. Registrar: Mr. Walter Wilson, Box 
666, Prince Albert, Sask., S6V 5S2. 


Synod of Alberta 

Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., TOM 1Z0. Registrar: Mrs. David 
Floyd, 5220-126 Street, Edmonton, Alta., 
T6H 3W4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Douglas, R.R. #2, Gibson’s Landing, 
B.C., VON 1V0O. Registrar: Mrs. Irene 
Stephens, 3862 Sefton Street, Port 
Coquitlam, B.C., V3B 3R9. 

Dutch Harbour Presbyterian Church Camp, 
c/o B. Perrin, General Delivery, Riondel, 
B.C., BOB 2B0. Registrar: Mrs. Carol 
Barclay, Box 136, Slocan, B.C., VOG 2C0. 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church Camp, 
Nanoose Bay Pentecostal Campsite, Nanoose 
Bay, B.C., VOR 2SO. Registrar: Mr. R. 
McWhirter, Box 968, Parksville, B.C., VOR 
2S0. 


Toronto 
Evangel Hall Camps, 573 Queen Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., MSV 2B6. Registrar: Miss 
Karin Beaumont, Postal Station ‘‘B’’, Box 
309, Toronto, Ont., MST 2W2. 
Scott Mission Camps. Registrar: Rev. Alex 
Zeidman, 502 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
MSS 2H1. 
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answer affirmatively the ordination 
vows, then there is only one reason 
for refusing to ordain her. That 
reason would be that the Session has 
been unable to satisfy itself in 
regard to her ‘‘piety, prudence and 
knowledge of Divine truth, of the 
government and discipline of the 
‘Church, and of the duties of the 
eldership.”’ (cf. Book of Forms, 
section 132) 

Should any woman be refused for 
any reason other than that, I would 
suggest that a complaint be lodged 
with the Presbytery on her behalf by 
those who are aware of the cir- 
cumstances, so that the good or- 
dering of our church may continue 
and the health of the whole church 
be improved. 

(Rev.) Nora A. Gorham, 
Toronto, Ont. 


More thoughts on 
the new idolatry 


Mr. Gow’s article, ‘‘The New 
Idolatry: Redemption Through 
Politics’? could serve as a rallying 
point for the Presbyterian Church. 
For many, politics has become the 
means by which heaven, or a secular 
version of it, will be achieved on 
earth. For just as many more, 
economics is the religion of the 
present, post-Christian age. 
Whether politics, economics, or 
both reigning together, there is 
ample evidence that much of North 
American life is spent bowing down 
to these idols. Indeed, in order to 
survive, we all end up doing 
obeisance to these ‘‘gods’’ whether 
we claim to worship the True Lord 
or not. The absolutization of these 
two areas of life cause distortions 
‘throughout our culture. Com- 
munities, for example, when viewed 
through single-minded political and 


flay, 1981 


economic eyes, soon lose their 
cohesiveness, vitality, and 
wholesomeness as places for people 
to raise families, develop friend- 
ships, play, worship, and work with 
neighbours, when developers and 
others stir the flames of speculation, 
and politicians offer to pay the price 
of displacing people by using huge 
sums of public funds to create so 
called ‘‘model cities’? meant to take 
the place of what was before. 

It is high time that Christians 
pronounce a resounding ‘‘NO’’ to 
those who worship these ‘‘gods’’ 
who supply their easy, one 
dimensional answers to problems 
caused by their very lording it over 
other legitimate areas of our life 
before the face of God. We must 
not let those whose ‘‘god’’ is politics 
or economics lead us to believe that 
Jesus is Lord only of our personal, 
individual morals alone, leaving the 
rest of life to their discretion. Let us 
not make the mistake of our 
forefathers in the faith who thought 
that Yahweh was a good God for 
war and conquest, but that Baal 
would get the crops in. Rather we 
may claim the victory of our Lord 
Jesus, the anointed King of all 
creation, making his healing power 
manifest through our faithful acts 
of love in his service as his Body. So 
that politics, economics, 
technology, or any other man-made 
idol of our day may be seen, in the 
true light, as creatures of the Most 
High and avenues of service for his 
people in the world. And _ this 
requires not only ‘‘born-again’’ 


people, but redeemed, ‘‘born- 
again’) \politicst:*/(Invy hope, 
Alan Engelstad, 


Co-Director of Development, 
C.J.L. Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Your comments in The 
Record are always welcome. 
Feel free to write to us any 
time. 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


May 20, 21 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Sept. 23, 24 
Edmonton, Ab. 


Oct. 20, 21 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Nov. 25, 26 
Winnipeg, Mb. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and _ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4Y6 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 

[] Edmonton () Halifax 

|_| Saskatoon [| Winnipeg 
_) Sudbury 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


LJ] | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar 


[-] | enclose the entire $75. 


Name 

Address 

City “et ee) Prov’ 
PC. Tel. 


Church or Org. 


CHURCH 


LIGHTING FIXTURES N E WS 
illuminating churches and 

public buildings across Canada 

for over three generations 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


* lighting iene Irish Presbyterian 
* collection plates Moderator-Designate 
ate — 99 ASHLEY STREET The Rev. John Girvan, minister 
One colour or multi-colour recone em leabeepa )! pia 8 512) | of Hill Street Church, Lurgan, has 
designs. Ideal for fund resins MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. been nominated as Moderator- 
Be ee Ora ere a, Designate of the Irish Presbyterian 
Write for free colour brochure. General Assembly meeting in June. 


Creemore China & Glass Ltd. r e 
Box 16, Creemore, Ontario Church Furniture 


LOM 1G0 PEWS 


communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
rs architectural 
environment 


SS 
Pictorial Plates cme: ©. CHAIRS 
Stacking — folding 


upholstered — steel — 


Mr. Girvan served in the Belfast — 
City Mission before entering the 
ministry, and is currently Chairman 
of the City Mission and Convener of 
the Irish Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. AAT IG of Official nomination 
ah seh eh for Moderator made 

77 ISO, pictur rian uee Dr. Arthur W. Currie of St. 

Coffee Mugs West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, 

Bon Bon Dishes : ES eae Ontario, has been elected from a 

Cups and Saucers field of five candidates to stand as 


the official nominee for Moderator 
of the 107th General Assembly 


Sample and brochure 


on request Mention The _ when it opens in Knox Church, 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. Presbyterian Record Ottawa," on, June) 7s (Nomina 
Colli d. Ont i can also be made from the floor of 

Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. when you patronize Assembly itself.) 
L9Y 325 our advertisers. The son and grandson of Presby- 
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terian ministers, Dr. Currie has been 
minister at St. Andrew’s for the past 
twenty years. Prior to coming to 
Ottawa he ministered in Toronto 
and Rosetown, Saskatchewan. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


D2. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


Another year of 
declining membership 


Membership in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada fell again last 
year by 467 communicant members. 
Though the denomination has not 

- shown an increase since 1964, the 
The Chorister ober drop last year is the smallest in some 
time. Of more concern is the decline 

“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” in the number of households 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers wherein there are members or 

Caps, Collars and Accessories adherents — down by 1,366 since 

1979. Church School enrolment also 
fell again, but only by 314 students, 
Manufactured by as opposed to 1,500 in the previous — 

Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. year. { 

P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


Samples and prices upon request 
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Knox College Convocation 
Knox College will hold its annual 


speaker this year is Mrs. Heather 
Johnston, President of the 
‘Canadian Council of Churches. 

Honorary Doctor of Divinity 
Degrees will be bestowed upon 
Principal William O. Fennell, 
Emmanuel College Toronto; the 
Rev. George Malcolm, General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission, 
The Presbyterian Church in 
‘Canada; the Rev. James D. Mar- 
noch, minister of St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; the Rev. J.J. Harrold 
Morris, minister of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 

The Convocation will be held at 
Convocation Hall, on the campus of 
the University of Toronto. 


The Presbyterian College 
Convocation 


The Presbyterian . College, 
Montreal, Quebec, will also hold its 
Convocation on Wednesday, May 
13. Dr. Charles Hugh Hope Scobie 
of Mt. Allison University, Sackville, 
N.B., will be the Convocation 
Speaker and will himself receive the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa). Two other men will 

-receive D.D.’s, the Rev. John 

Cameron of the Kirk of St. James, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and the Rev. 
Fred Miller of St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Owen Sound, 
Ontario. 

The Convocation will be held at 
the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul. 


Ewart College Graduation 


Ewart College graduation 
ceremonies will be held at Ewart 
College, 156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, on Tuesday, May 12, at 8 
p.m. 

Guest speaker for the evening will 
be Dr. Maria Harris, Associate 
Professor of Religious Education at 
Andover Newton’ Theological 
"4 School in Massachusetts. 


TI 
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Convocation on May 13. The. 


Oo. 


my CANADA'S 


) 


( 
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: iy 
“Of FIRST 
) INV NATIONAL 
August 19-21, 1981 ; YOUTH 
LOCATION: — 
Toronto, OBC campus AI 7 MINISTRY 
at CONFERENCE 
$55.00 — Registration \) 
$90.00 — Registration, 
Room and Board 
Special rates for married y) : 
couples and students. . . 


Write for more details to: 
NATIONAL YOUTH MINISTRY CONFERENCE LS ‘at 
P.0. Box 214, REXDALE, Ontario MSW 5L1 

Or phone: (416) 243-3420 


SPEAKERS 


Dr. Gary 
Collins 


Dawson 
McAllister 


OTHER CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


| Dr. Tony 
Campolo 


Dr. Larry 
Richards 


Paul Allen ¢ Jim Cantelon ¢ Bill Dyck 

Charlotte Dyck * Dave Johnston ¢ Marlene LeFeuvre 
Wm. J. McRae ¢ RonPenner « Don Posterski ¢ Dr. Stan Skarsten 
John Stephenson ¢ Brian Stiller ¢ lan Wells John Wilkinson 


YOU WON’T FORGET OUR 
TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside Passage 
Atlantic Canada 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
AIR — MOTOR COACH — CRUISE — 
TOUR 

SERIES A 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto July 4th and 
August 1st. C.P. Air jet flight to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska” by deluxe motor coach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, 
the oil capital of Alaska; Mount McKinley 
National Park and Anchorage; “Trail of '98” 
Via Motor Coach Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific's fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, BC. C. P. 
Air Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $2,099 per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA — YUKON— INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 

Two 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, July 12th and 
August 9th. C. P. Airjet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover a whole new world of travel plea- 
sure aboard the Canadian Pacific's fabu- 
lous Cruise ship the Princess Patricia onan 
eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
“Trail of '98” via Motor Coach, Skagway to 
Whitehorse, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capi- 
tal of Alaska, Mount McKinley National 
Park and Anchorage, south by the Alaska 
Highway through the Peace River Country 
to Edmonton. C. P. Jet flight Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,099 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 
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ad, crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


OPEN EVENTS 


Ministering to Divorced and Separated Persons — May 5-7 
Biblical Interdependent Learning — May 8 - 10 

Singles Enrichment Weekend — May 15-17 

Seniors Spring Week — May 19 - 22 

The ministry of the Holy Spirit — June 5-7 

Family Holiday Weekend — July 3-5 

Work and Worship Weeks — July 5 - 12, July 19 - 26, August 9 - 16 
Grandparents and Grandchildren’s Weekend — July 31 - August 2 


FOR RENT: Three bedroom house on 
Vancouver Island; 30 miles north of 
Victoria, close to sea. Available during 
July or August; car may be available; 


For details contact: Bookings Secretary, Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


$500 per month. Reply Box 500, 
Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — BRIT- 
ISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Pas- 
sage featuring a 7-day cruise on the C. P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and spec- 
tacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports of call 
are colourful: Ketchikan, Wrangell, Glacier 
Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Prince 
Rupert. The food is delicious, the crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 
tours in each city. Tour originates, 
Toronto, Wednesday, September 30th. 
Personally escorted. Tour Price $1,498. 
Twin sharing. Adjusted rates for residents 
of Western Canada. 


MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque Gaspé 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour origi- 
nates Toronto by deluxe motor coach, 
Sunday, September 13th, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 17th, Sunday, September 20th and 
Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western Can- 
ada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ATLANTIC 
CANADA — Escorted. 

19-day tour including Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, the Gaspé and Cape Breton depart- 
ing Toronto, Monday, July 6th, 1981. 


For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 

Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 

Residence: 519-352-1467 


MUSIC 
'y CAMP 81 
Bi Se 


CELEBRATION 


(10th 
Anniversary 
1972-1981) 


MANY YEARS 
MANY GIFTS 
ONE SPIRIT 


COME — RECEIVE — SHARE 
10 DAY CAMP AUG. 28 - SEPT. 7 
SPECIAL BIRTHDAY 
WEEKEND AUG. 28 - 30 


WITH 
TOM GEMMELL 

DAVID CHRISTIANI 
PAUL GREENWOOD 

ALISON STEWART-PATTERSON 

BETTY-JO SEATH 

JANE MONCRIEFF 
AT GOLDEN LAKE CAMP, 
80 MILES WEST OF OTTAWA 
(ROUTE 60) 


FOR INFORMATION AND 
REGISTRATION FORMS 


ANN YOUNG 
REGISTRAR, MUSIC CAMP 
64 HARDISTY ST. 
CHATEAUGUAY 
QUEBEC J6J 2G6. 


HOME FOR RENT 

Port Charlotte, Florida 
Two bedrooms; two bathrooms; 
beautifully furnished and equipped; on 
Golf Course location; available for long 
term rental November 1981 to April 1982. 
Telephone area code (416) 845-4960 or 
(416) 845-4554, 


Outstanding house 

keeping cottages 

with fireplace. 

Safe, sandy beach. 

Waterskiing, boat- 

ing, canoeing, sailing, hiking, fishing; 
golf and tennis nearby. All modern con- 
veniences; fully equipped kitchens. 
Near Algonquin Park, close to 
everything. 

For brochure or reservation contact: 
Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R.R. 4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO. 
Telephone: 705-635-2880 or Toronto 
416-223-4012. 
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ST. DAVID AND ST. MARTIN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Ottawa, Ontario 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATIONS 
MAY 29, 30, 31 


Former members invited to attend or 
send greetings for Memory Book to 
Mrs. Jean Coleman, 

892 Chapman Blvd., Ottawa 

K1G 1V2 


| MARK YOUR CALENDAR for June 27 
| (Saturday) — The Kirk Singers from Fort 
| Lauderdale, Florida, are coming to St. 
John’s Church, 415 Broadview Avenue, 
| Toronto. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
| Uptergrove, Ontario, celebrates its 125th 
| Anniversary on JUNE 28, 1981. Former 
members and friends are cordially invited 
to attend. Guest minister: Rev. Wilfred 
McLeod. 


... for all 


your 


travel 
needs ... 


escorted tours (see below), business or personal family 
travel, or vacation destinations found in popular travel 
brochures, write or call us. Quality service is our business! 


ROYAL WEDDING TOUR 


Be in London for the excitement, pomp and ceremony of a 
Royal Wedding — with ten days additional touring Britain's 
unsurpassed countryside. If you like, spend some extra time 
on your own. July 24th - Aug. 9th. Write or phone us for full 
particulars. 


ISRAEL, LAND OF THE BIBLE - General Clarence D. Wiseman 
(R), former International leader of the Salvation Army, 
provides warm and knowledgeable leadership during this 
comprehensive visit to the Holy Land at a particularly 
pleasant time of the year. April 26 - May 7. 


GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN — this is a specially planned 
tour of England, Scotland and Wales, which reflects the 
many popular sights of Britain as well as a number of in- 
teresting out of the way places. A tour packed with lovely 
sights and delightful experiences. July 3 - 19, September 4 - 
20. 


SCANDINAVIA - mountains, fjords, rocks and trees, 
combined with ancient cultures, modern technology, good 
food and innumerable other visual delights, combine to 
make a visit to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, along with 
some of Germany and Holland, an ever popular summer 
trip. July 10 - 26. 


IRISH JAUNT - Ireland, land of smiling eyes and lilting 
laughter, green hills, and lovely lakes. Land of history, St. 
Patrick, the Vikings, medieval forts and ancient churches, a 
picture book country which welcomes its visitors with the 
famous Irish charm. July 17 - August 1, 


NEW ENGLAND & CAPE COD - the Mohawk Trail, old sailing 
ships, Cape Cod’s famed resort town of Hyannis, the 


| cobblestoned main street in Nantucket and the beautiful 


White Mountains, are a few of the highlights on this relaxing 
coach tour. August 1 - 10. 


100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Home-coming week 
JULY 19th - 26th, 1981 
Guest Preacher 
Rev. Melville Scholfield, 
M.A., 
Kilmarnock, Scotland 
(both Sundays) 
Week of festivities 
finishes with a barbeque, 
Saturday, JULY 25th. 
Former members and friends 
welcome. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
10025 - 105 Street, 
Edmonton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


GRAND ATLANTIC - a 17 day tour featuring the rugged 
beauty of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. By air to St. John’s, touring by private motorcoach, 
returning by air from Halifax. August 2 - 18. 


ALPINE WONDERLAND - begin with Germany’s Romantic 
Road through Bavaria to Alpine Austria, then marvel at 
Switzerland’s lovely valleys, and soaring mountains. This 
itinerary provides daily delights with time to relax and enjoy 
two weeks in Europe’s beauty spots. August 7 - 21. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA & WASHINGTON — September 5 - 14. 


ROCKIES & PACIFIC CIRCLE — an 11-day tour which can be 
joined in Toronto or Calgary. September 5 - 15. 


PORTUGAL—the old capital, Lisbon, home of ancient 
mariners is a fascinating starting point for our two weeks in 
Portugal. The quaint fishing villages, the religious shrines of 
central and northern Portugal. Our September 19-October 2 
departure will feature a relaxing week on the golden beaches 
of the Algarve, instead of Madeira. 


BERMUDA — with its fine pink sands against a background 
of incredibly blue water, and its easy going air of relaxation is 
a constant favorite. November. 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE - a two week visit to the tranquil 
islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii and some insights 
into Polynesian life and culture ... in guaranteed sunshine. 
October 26 - November 9. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND - the ancient mysteries of the 
Pharoahs in the Valleys of fhe Kings and Queens, the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
along with the treasures of Cairo, provide the introduction 
to the Middle East. Experience Israel - the Land where it all 
began as you explore Jerusalem, the hills of Judea and the 
beautiful shore of Galilee during this two week Biblical 
pilgrimage. November 3 - 17. 


Detailed information from 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL — 
1980 Yonge St.,Toronto, Ont. M4S 127 


Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
GOV'T. REG. NO.0019672 


Plan YourCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS and SEMINARS 
With US!! 


YEAR ROUND FACILITIES 
LOCATED: 
from downtown Toronto 
60 min. 
from Toronto International 
30 min. 
from Hwy. 400 
— King City exit west, 
through Nobleton, near 
Bolton 


Informal, Quiet ... a CON- 
FERENCE CENTRE in a 
natural environment! 


Ideal for 6 to 86 Persons! 
FOOD, ACCOMMODATION, 
MEETING SPACE ... RATES 
ON REQUEST!! 
For Information: 

1 (416) 859-0220 


l\Cedar Glen 


A NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
WESTERN CANADA TOURS— 
23 days—depart June 28 and 
August 24, twin—$1,195. 
EASTERN CANADA TOURS— 
19-day tours, includes New- 
foundiand, depart August 3 and 
September 10, twin—$910; 
13-day tours depart August 15 
and September 26, twin—$654. 
CALIFORNIA TOURS—26-day 
tour, includes New Orleans, 
departs October 16, twin— 
$1,295; 23-day tour, includes Salt 
Lake City, departs August 31, 
twin—$1,190. 

GROUP AIR FLIGHTS — 
England, Ireland and Scotland 
— 22 days, departs July 4. 


Please do enquire for various 
four to seven day tours. 


Special for November and 
January — Florida and 
Arizona — save when you 
have a group! 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Ontario Registration #1156996 
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Orillia Presbyterian Church, Orillia, 
Ont., in conjunction with 1981 as the 
year of the handicapped, recently 
installed a sixty foot ramp leading to the 
sanctuary. The ramp, which will 
provide access for both the handicapped 
and senior members of the 
congregation, was dedicated prior to the 
morning worship by the minister, Rev. 
Dr. Eric A. Beggs. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Sundridge, Ontario, celebrated 100 years of 
services in the area on Sunday, September 21, 1980. Over 150 people attended the 
special service as well as the lunch that followed. Pictured from left to right are: 
elders George James and Ethel Hopcraft, the Revs. Donald Muir and Arn Fraser, 


elder George Courvoisier and Reg Miller, clerk of session for 25 years. 


— 
a 


weekend opened on Saturday evening 
with a pot-luck dinner of Chinese food, 
Dinner was followed by a quiz on 
Taiwan and a hymn- -sing, after which 
Rev. Geddes addressed the adults 
present while Mrs. Geddes spoke to the 
children. Following the Sunday 
morning service, in which he 
participated, Rev. Geddes met with the 
adult Bible class and Mrs. Geddes agai 
spoke to the children. 


A St. Andrew’s evening held on 
November 29, 1980, at Melrose Park 
Church, Toronto, was successful in’ 
raising $600 for the Glen Mhor 
Relocation Camp Fund. 


The congregation of Trinity Church, 
Campbell River, B.C., was constituted 
by the Presbytery of Vancouver Island 
on February 24, 1981, with the Rev. Ken 
Oaks serving as minister. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE of St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont., held an 18 hour rock- 


a-thon, (the ‘‘rocking’”’ was done in chairs), last October and raised a total of 
$1,800. Of this money, $1,000 was donated to the Arnprior Nursing Home 
campaign and the remainder to World Vision and the Bible and Medical 


Missionary Fellowship. Pictured in the front row from left to right are: Lt. Col. A.J. 
Gaumond, chairman of the Arnprior Nursing Home campaign fund, Kim Hughes, 
Amy Barkosky, Kerri Acres, Danette Fairfoull, Lorna Barkosky, Catherine Hughes 


and David Mansell. Pictured in the back row are: Denise Fairfoull, Kimberley 


Acres, Chad Fairfoull and Margaret Lawson. 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Erskine 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., was celebrated 
on November 23, 1980. Guest speaker 
was Rev. Dr. Alex MacSween, 
Moderator of the 106th General 
Assembly. Pictured cutting the 
anniversary cake, from left to right, are: 
Rev. D.J. Herbison, minister at Erskine, 
Miss Sarah Calder and Dr. MacSween. 


/ 
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DY of the Presbyterian Mission in India conducted by 
The Boys’ Brigade of First Church, Pembroke, Ontario, was 
highlighted by the visit of Mrs. Beena Vaid, a Hindu. Mrs. 
Vaid is pictured serving some Indian food to Brigade 
members Scott Henneberry, (middle), and David Barron. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, 
Ont., has pledged $5,000 towards the construction costs of 
the new Arnprior Nursing Home. Pictured from left to right 
are: James Scobie, chairman of the board of managers, 
Orville Blackburn, clerk of session, and Lt. Col. A.J. 
Gaumond, who accepted a pledge card in his capacity as 
chairman of the Arnprior Nursing Home campaign. 
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PARTICIPANTS in a recent two week orientation clinic of the 
Bethel Series, an international Bible study programme 
administered by the Adult Christian Education Foundation, 
included, from left to right, Rev. Terry Hibbert, of Coquitlam 
Church, Coquitlam, B.C., Dahl Schindell (an elder) and Rev. 
Jack Mills, both men from Fairview Church, Vancouver, B.C. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Brantford, Ont., 
celebrated its’ 56th anniversary on February 22, 1981. The 
service honoured 21 charter members and 30 members with 
50 or more years of continuous service to the congregation. 
Guest minister was Rev. Grant McDonald of St. Andrew’s 


REV. FRANK JAMES of London, England, spoke recently to Church, Kitchener, Ont. Rev. McDonald is pictured cutting 


the anniversary cake assisted by charter members Dr. J.A.D. 


the congregations of St. Paul’s and St. James’ Churches on 
Marquis, on the left, and Mrs. George Corman, on the right. 


the subject of his native India. His address was part of an 
“India-Nepal Mission study month” conducted by the 

churches. Rev. James is pictured with Rev. Clair MacLeod, 

inister of St. James. oO 
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The Rev. John A. Johnston, Ph.D., 
D.D., has been elected to a two-year 
of the Leprosy 
Mission in Canada. Rev. Johnston, who 
is minister at MacNab St. 


term as_ president 


Hamilton, Ont., 


Mission executive for the past 15 years 
including a term as treasurer and one as 
vice-president. 


THE REV. LAURENCE E. BLAIKIE was 
honoured recently on the occasion of 
his 25th anniversary as minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Moncton, N.B. 
Friends and family of Rev. Blaikie 
gathered for a special evening 
programme that included music by the 
St. Andrew’s Chancel Choir, comic 
skits performed by congregational 
members and the reading of a brief 
biography of Rev. Blaikie by Mr. Archie 
Murray. Tickets and expense money for 
a Florida vacation, silverware and 
flowers were some of the gifts 
presented to the Blaikies by various 
church groups. Rev. and Mrs. Blaikie 
are seen cutting the anniversary cake. 
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Church, 
has served on the 


MRS. ETHEL RITCHIE was honoured on her retirement as 
congregational treasurer at the annual meeting of Livingston 
Church, Baden, Ont. Mrs. Ritchie served as treasurer for 17 
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years and is pictured with elder Lawson Swartzentruber, on 


the left, and Rev. Bert van Mossel, Interim Moderator, on the 


right. 


MISS RUTH PROUTT was honoured on 
her retirement after 39 years of service 
as secretary-treasurer of the Ladies Aid 
of Nestleton-Cadmus Church, 
Nestleton, Ont. Miss Proutt was 
presented with a gold cross pendant 
and a certificate from the Ladies’ Aid 
at the annual Congregational meeting, 
held on January 24, 1981. 


MR. PETER POW was presented with a 
gold watch and chain in appreciation 
of his 50 years as a member of the 
choir of St. Andrew’s Church, Brandon, 
Man. Pictured presenting the watch to 
Mr. Pow is Mrs. Sheena Duncalfe, 
organist and director of Praise. 
Minister at St. Andrew’s is Rev. 
Maurice D. McNabb. 
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acMILLAN, REV. DR. DONALD, 82, 

retired Presbyterian minister, died in 

Toronto, Ontario, on February 25, 1981. 

_ Born in North Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
- where he received his early education, Dr. 
MacMillan studied at Dalhousie 
- University, McGill University and the 
- University of Toronto. He graduated 

from the latter institution with the degrees 
B/A.; M.A. and Ph.D. In 1937 he 
- graduated from The Presbyterian College 

in Montreal and was ordained in June of 
- that year. 

His first pastoral charge was in the 
Presbytery of Glengarry at Avonmore, 
Monkland and Gravel Hill. Sixteen 
months later, he was called to his home 
Presbytery of Cape Breton to serve in the 
pastoral charge of Grand River, Fram- 
boise and Loch Lomond. He was elected 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Cape 
Breton in 1940. In June of 1943, he 
received a call from Avenue Road 
Presbyterian Church in Toronto. In 
January of 1948, the congregation of 
Avenue Road amalgamated with the 
congregation of Olivet Congregational 
Church to become Olivet Presbyterian 
Church with Dr. MacMillan as minister of 
the united churches. He was elected 
Moderator of the Presbytery of East 
Toronto in 1956. When Olivet 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved in 
1969, Dr. MacMillan retired from the 
active ministry and settled in the 
Davisville area of Toronto where he 
attended Glebe Presbyterian Church. In 
1976, that congregation expressed their 
affection and respect for Donald Mac- 
Millan by recognizing him as _ their 
Minister Emeritus. 

Dr. MacMillan is survived by his wife, 
Vida, and his son, David, both of 
Toronto. 

McLEAN, REV. ALEXANDER, 82, retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, on March 17, 1981. 

Alex McLean was born in Aberdeen, 

‘Scotland, in 1899 and emigrated to 
Canada with his family in 1914. He at- 
tended the Toronto Bible College, 
commencing in 1927 and graduating in 
1930. From 1929-1936 he served on the 
staff of the Toronto Jewish Mission. In 
1936 he enrolled in University College at 
the University of Toronto and attended 
Knox College, graduating in 1942 with 
B.A. and B.D. degrees. During these six 
years of study, Mr. McLean served as a 
student minister at Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Willowdale, On- 
tario. He continued his association with 
this congregation following his ordination 
in 1942 and during his mission service. In 
1943 Mr. McLean was inducted as the 
minister of Westminster Church (name 
changed to Willowdale Presbyterian 
Church in 1952) where he served until his 
retirement in August, 1968. He served as 
Moderator to the Presbytery of East 
Toronto in 1950. In 1969 he served as 
stated supply at St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 
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Alex McLean is survived by his wife 
Beatrice, daughters Jeanne Snider, 
Dorothy Johnston, Evelyn Snider, Esther 
Powell, sons William and Gordon, and 
two sisters, Jean Gibson and Edith 
Witmer. 

MILROY, REV. JAMES McCALL, 75, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
Toronto on March 6, 1981. 

Born in Wishaw, Scotland, Mr. Milroy 
came to Canada with his family in 1921 
and settled in Hamilton, Ontario. He 
studied at McMaster University, 
University of Toronto, Emmanuel 
College and at Knox College and was 
graduated with B.A. and B.D. degrees. 
His first pastorate was in Paterson 
Memorial Church in Sarnia, followed by 
five years at St. Matthew’s Church in 
Montreal, before accepting a call to 
Rogers Memorial Church in Toronto 
where he served for 33 years. Mr. Milroy 
was Moderator of the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston in 1953. He retired from the 
active ministry on January 8, 1974. 

Mr. Milroy is survived by his wife Lela 
(Beer), sons Kent of Port Elgin and 
Wayne of Norwood and five grand- 
children; two brothers, Peter of Dunedin, 
Florida, and the Rev. R. Bert, Minister of 
Riverdale Church, Toronto. 

CHAMBERS, MISS MERLE, 69, charter 
member of St. Giles Church, Calgary, 
Alta., life member of W.M.S., Jan. 18. 

COOK, DEAN HAROLD, 63, life-long 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Spencerville, Ontario, chairman of the 
board of managers, member of the board 
of trustees and building committee, 
former Sunday school superintendent, 
Feb. 15. 

DALRYMPLE, WILLIAM, 81, long-time 
elder and member of Knox Church, 
Belgrave, Ont., March 9. 

DOOLITTLE, MRS. JAMES (SANDRA), 
33, member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., Feb. 23. 

FERGUSON, JOHN W., 66, elder for 12 
years of St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont., March 7. 

FISHER, GORDON, elder for 15 years of 
Lucknow Presbyterian Church, 
Lucknow, Ont., trustee, Jan. 24. 

GRANT, DR. CHARLES LYNN, 90, long- 
time elder of Knox Church, Stratford, 
Ont., active for years in the Boy Scout 
movement, Nov. 23, 1980. 

HARPER, MRS. WILLIAM, 66, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Beamsville, Ont., 
president and life member of W.M.S., 
president of Desta Woods Auxiliary, 
choir member, and supply Sunday school 
teacher, Nov. 20, 1980. 

HETHERINGTON, GRATTON, elder for 
over 27 years of Rogers Memorial 


Church, Toronto, Ont., and a member of _ 


the board of managers, Feb. 7. 

JAMIESON, ROBERT GORDON, 80, long- 
time elder of Kirkwall Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Feb. 13. 

LEGGO, ERNEST JAMES, 85, long-time 
elder of Cushman Memorial Church, 
Hull, Que., Feb. 24. 

MACDONALD, MISS FLORA, 91, member 
of Knox Church, Goderich, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S., sister of the late 
Hazel M. Macdonald who served as a 
missionary in Taiwan, Feb. 16. 


MacKAY, MRS. TONI, member of Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont., member of 
W.M.S., Jan. 2. 

MARTIN, ALEX, 78, elder for ten years and 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bolsover, Ont., Feb. 17. 

McLEA, ANDREW, elder and long-time 
member of St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont., Dec. 26, 1980. 

McPHAIL, MISS MARGARETTA 
(PEGGY), 86, elder and member for over- 
60 years of Knox Church, Victoria, B.C., 
member of the board of managers, choir 
member, church school teacher, member 
of the ladies group, March 5. 

MELLING, MRS. RUBY, member of St. 
John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., member 
of MacBean W.M.S. Auxiliary, Feb. 22. 

MUIR, PETER, elder, former clerk of 
session and founding member of Pine 
Ridge Church, Weston, Ont., church 
school superintendent, Feb. Ist. 

PINEO, MRS. LLOYD G. (MARY), 
member for over 48 years of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 5. 

PORTER, CHARLES, 77, elder of Knox 
Church, Leamington, Ont., Feb. 16. 

ROSS, JACK, 86, elder for 58 years and clerk 
of session for 35 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Olds, Alta., superintendent and 
teacher of Sunday School, Jan. 22. 

ROWBOTHAM, WALTER J., 82, long-time 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
Dec. 27. 

STANLEY, WILLIAM H., 91, elder for 45 
years and clerk of session for 15 years of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont., 
June 13, 1980. 

WARD, HENRY, 87, elder of Knox Church, 
Bobcaygeon, Ontario, for 43 years, Feb. 
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Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


PULPIT COMMENTARY WANTED: 
(Good USED) 
O.T Edition of Pulpit Commentary (used) 
Eerdman’s Publication. 
Rev. Henry F. MacNeill, 
Markdale, Ont., NOC 1HO. 


Box 48, 


KNOX COLLEGE LIBRARY 
59 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, MSS 2E6 
will close for inventory 
June | to July 2, 1981 


DUPLICATIONS! 
When ordering subscriptions from a new 
congregation, please advise us if you wish 
your subscription from a _ former 
congregation cancelled. We also require 
the label. 

This eliminates duplication. 
Circulation Department 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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CAlENdAR 


INDUCTIONS 

Bigelow, Rev. J. Cameron, 
Central Church, Ont., Feb. 27. 

Macdonald, Rev. Ross Norman, Stratford, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Feb. 26. 

Scott, Rev. Charles A., Regina, First Church, 
Sask., Jan. 28. 

Tozer, Rev. Vern, Listowel, Knox Church, 
Ont., April 14. 

Triantafillou, Rev. Susan, 
field/Glasgow Road/Hunter 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Feb. 25. 


Brantford, 


Brook- 
River 


RECOGNITION 
Johnston, Rev. Jan K., Regina, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Sask., Feb. 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, 
St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

North Tryon, and South Granville, Knox 
Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Reid, Clyde 
River, R.R. No. 2, Cornwall, P.E.1., COA 
1HO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glas- 
gow, B2H 3G8. ; 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 


Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1W0O. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, San- 
dringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1 WO. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 
KOC 1MO. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 East- 
bourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 5G9, 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar, 
Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spen- 
cerville, KOE 1X0. 

Renfrew Presbyterian Church, Ont. Rev. Leo 
Hughes, 82 Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 
2K8. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label 
or its code number together 


with your new address. Allow 
six weeks or a month for the 
change to be processed. 
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Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., 
Toronto, M4T ITS. 

Alliston, Knox Church, and Mansfield, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm D. 
Summers, 118 Steel Street, Barrie, L4M 
2G2. (Effective September Ist) 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace I. Little, 125 Avondale Road, 
Cambridge, N3C 2E5. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood 
Drive, No. 505, Mississauga, L5N 2P2. 

Norwood, St. Andrew’s; Havelock, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. James W. Hutchison, 1285 
Arcadia Court, Peterborough, K9H 6P6. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch Ave. 
E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr 
J. K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 
1103, Weston, MOR 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MaclInnes, 32 Bayfield 
Cres., Toronto, M4K 2V4. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont. Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Rexdale and Pine Ridge Church, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto, M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOP 1NO. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Crinan, Argyle and Largie, Duff’s, Ont., 
Rev. C.W. Middleton, R.R. 2, "Mount 
Brydges, NOL 1 WoO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond 
Place, Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1JO. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’ s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church; Ont!) .)/Reve W DLA. 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2TS. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, 
NOG ILO. 


AsCiG: 


Wingham, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont. Rev. 


St. Marys, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, R. 
No. 2, St. Pauls, NOK 1V0. 
Strathroy, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Re 
Charles A. Falconer, 363 Dominion St 
Strathroy, N7G 3G9. 
Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave. 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. (Effective June 30). 


Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, NOG 

2RO0. 4 

Ne 

Synod of Manitoba and Norte cst 
Ontario 

Carberry, Knox Church, and Wellwood, 
Zion Church, Man., Rev. Peter D. 
Ruddell, 339-12th St. Brandon, R7A 4M3, 


Synod of Alberta 


Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. 


Milne, 10 Varmoor PI. N.W. Calgary, 
T3A OAI. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers 


Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. j 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 4 
i 
} 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, New 
Westminster, V3L 2X4. \ 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V2S 
4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Area Education Consultants required for 
work in Mission and Christian education 
in two. areas. Further information 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.) 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
157. 

Presbytery mission worker. Lake of the 
Woods Presbytery, Emphasis — Christian 
education, Native People. 

For work with Native People in Regina: 
Requirements — training in Christian 
education, biblical studies, and willingness 
to take specific training for work with 
Native People. Information for the above 
positions may be obtained from the Board 
of World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C. 
frontier mission in a community with an 
Opportunity for a media ministry (radio, 
television). Pastoral experience an asset. 
Willingness to work with the media people 
is a must. For further information contact — 
Mission Personnel Secretary, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. K.C. Doka, 
14751 Vine Ave., White Rock, B.C., V4B 
2 ly 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Temiskaming: The Rev. 
Donald A. Codling, 535 Hemlock Street, 
Timmins, Ont., P4N 6T6, 
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“1 thank Christ Jesus our Lord, who hath enabled me” 


(I Timothy 1:12, KJV). 


READERS who may expectantly turn to this page of 
The Record are not necessarily looking for ‘‘trivia”’ 
with which to spice everyday conversation. It probably 
does not matter much to you, O hopeful one, whether 
the month of May derives its name from a Greek or 
Roman god, or even more simply still, happens to bea 
grammatical part of a verb. In point of fact, it seems to 
come from the name of a Greek goddess, called, 
‘Maia,’ who in mythology, was one god’s daughter, 
another’s wife, and yet mother to another Divine (sic) 
being. 

To twentieth century Christian folk, all of that is not 
very important. Nor is it of much special value to be 
advised that on the first of this fifth month of the year, 
sacrifices were commonly made to Maia to ensure the 
growth of crops during the ensuing summer. Sometimes 
fishing fleets still receive the blessing of the church at 
the beginning of the season, and it must have seemed 
reasonably normal for farmers to seek the help of 
whatever gods might be. Better indeed to seek the help 
now, than to be forced to one’s knees in panic petitions 
later that the waters that replenish our earth either be 
turned ‘‘on’’ or ‘‘off.”’ 

Names deriving from the word ‘‘May”’ and indicating 
that it has something, indeed, to do with growth and 
bounty, come readily to mind. From ‘“‘may apple,’’ a 
fleshy fruit native to North American woods in spring, 
to the term, ‘‘queen of the May,”’ suggesting something 
of the continuance of earthly life, such words and terms 
pop into our awareness. The fact is, however, that this 
particular month may bring more than good and plenty. 
Other derivatives such as ‘‘mayhem,’’ for example, 
suggest that there may well be another side to the 
month’s promise of bounty, as do the words, ‘‘may 
day.”’ 

You may even have forgotten how wide is the use of 
this radio-telephone distress signal of ships and aircraft. 
When this call goes out on air ways it is every bit as 
imperious a request for help as the older call of 
““S O S’.”’ That was an urgent call to ships and aircraft 
to turn around and race to the rescue of persons who 
found themselves in positions of the direst peril. Few bi- 
lingual Canadians ever have been told that ‘‘may day”’ 
is actually an Anglicized spelling of a French phrase, 
‘““M’aidez — Help me.’’ How fitting that people who go 
through the motions of giving thanks in autumn for 
help and blessing given, should turn, in spring, to him 
from whom the help must come. 

At least it is something to our credit that we know 
from whom the help comes. From some of the things he 
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“MAY DAY!” 


wrote, we have been tempted to think of Paul as an 
egotistical person, proud of his own ability. Then it is 
convenient for us to forget that he always remained one 
who was almost painfully aware of his own weakness 
and inability. In his letters, he made no secret of the fact 
that he considered himself ‘‘less than the least of all the 
saints’’ (Ephesians 3:8) and the ‘‘very chief of sinners”’ 
(I Timothy 1:15). He remains one who was almost 
overwhelmed by the inadequacy of his own ability but 
always convinced of the greatness of the Christian’s 
God. 

He gave evidence of his belief that in earthly matters 
such as crops, humans might extend themselves in the 
planting and watering, but always it was God who made 
them grow (I Corinthians 3:6). He remained persuaded 
throughout his ministry that God possessed the very 
power that often seems lacking in us now. He felt that 
this had been amply demonstrated, a crucifixion not- 
withstanding, in the ministry of Jesus. He urged his 
friends, consequently, to glorify the One ‘‘who is able to 
do immeasurably more than all we can ask or conceive”’ 
(Ephesians 3:20). 

More even than this was his conviction that God 
remains the One capable of enabling you and me. He 
wrote (Ephesians 6:11), reminding us of resources for 
facing the very worst, ‘‘Put on all the armour which 
God provides, so that you may be able to stand firm 
against the devil.”’ 

Let us remember, with the beginning of this month, 
our tremendous resources. Let us now, before the need 
becomes too intense, call on the God who is eternally 
able, to enable us! So we may never be reduced to such 
extremities of distress, that feeling helpless, we must 
send out the call of ‘‘may day.”’ 


PRAYER 


Great God of Jesus Christ, who has always known the 
many, continuing, great needs of your people, hear our 
prayer. Helper of the helpless, teach us still that as you 
are God in life’s springtime with all of summer yet to 
come, you remain our God at the onset of autumn rains 
and winter frosts. As you have dealt with us in your 
providence, make us to know you as our Saviour God 
now. Hear us, help us, and deliver us as we call upon 
you in our distress, even as during your blessing of us. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord we pray. Amen. 


by D. Glenn Campbell 
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The following is an editorial reprinted from “A-Spire,” 
the congregational newsletter of St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont. 


Presbyterian Record oo 


How about it? Do you read The Presbyterian 
Record? All the way through? Some articles? Never? 


According to the congregational survey conducted 
last spring a surprising 84% of those responding said 
that they did, in fact, read some or all of the magazine. 

Every year the Board of Managers, in an effort to 
pare costs, questions the wisdom of paying for an every 
home plan subscription when, they say, ‘‘hardly 
anybody reads it!”’ 

But according to the survey quite a number of people 
do read at least some of it. Are there enough, the Board 
asks, to warrant the expense? 

If the church were to pay the cost individually for 
those people who indicated on the survey that they read 
the magazine in some manner and might therefore want 
to continue to receive it, the bill would come to $3,942, 
not much less than we are paying at present. 

Would it be sensible for us to relinquish that im- 
portant link with the national church? Regardless of 
whether we study the magazine in detail or merely leaf 
through the pages, the fact that it comes in to our homes 
reminds us each month that we are, besides being 
members of St. Andrew’s, members of a national 
Presbyterian community stretching from Newfound- 
land to British Columbia. 

Wherever we go we can identify with other 
Presbyterians. We are aware they are there, and 
sometimes we are aware of what they are doing partly 
because of articles we have read in The Presbyterian 
Record. 

The Record provides us with information about the 
needs of the national church. A certain proportion of 
our annual givings are forwarded to the national church 


For further information contact: 


Circulation Department, 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, 

M3C 157. 


magazine is “‘it never has anything about our St. An- 


and The Record lets us know about the ways in which 
that money is spent. 
We run the risk of becoming very insular without the 
broadening exposure to The Record. In a church so 
large there is always a tendency to become so self- 
absorbed and self-sufficient that we no longer know, 
need to know, or care that any other Presbyteria 
exist! 3 
Not only that, but many seniors within the 
congregation derive a great deal of pleasure from” 
reading The Record, and those on fixed incomes might 
find it another small hardship to find the $6.00 sub- 
scription cost. It might be necessary to forego it 
altogether. 
One of the complaints that is heard about the 


drew’s in it anyway!’’ 

The blame for that lies principally at our own door, 
because we have, over the years, seldom sent any i 
formation to The Record. We are attempting to rec 
that situation with the establishment of a publici 
committee which will be responsible for forwarding an 
suitable material, not only to The Presbyterian Recor 
but to the Kitchener-Waterloo Record, and perhaps any 
other ‘‘Record”’ that might listen! We have every ho 
that The Presbyterian Record will, from time to tim 
print items of interest from St. Andrew’s if we supp 
them with information. 

Although $5,000 seems like a lot of money, eac 
subscription on the every home plan costs only $4.00. 
households subscribe individually the cost per year is 
$6.00. Surely $4.00 per family is a small price to pay to 
ensure that an informative link with our national church 
is maintained for every family at St. Andrew’s. 
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DAVID J. CRAWFORD 


FRANKLIN Delano Roosevelt was 
asked how he stood the burdens and 
difficulties of his office as President 
of the United States, and he replied: 
‘If you had spent two years of your. 
life desperately trying to move your 
big toe, nothing else in this life: 
would seem terribly hard.’ It was 
the answer of a man who had 
grasped (and had given himself to) 
the glory and wonder of life — even 
in its most crippling circumstances. — 

Some of life’s enormoug 
struggles, some of the truly great 
exploits of faith, courage and 
determination have been made not 
only by the inventors of electricity, 
pioneers in the field of medical 
science and _ astronauts walking. 
upon the surface of the moon; but 
by ordinary men and women: a 

— struggling to walk the length of 
a room when a sudden stroke has. 
impaired their physical strength; ‘ 

— trying desperately to learn how. 
to talk again when cancer of the 
larynx has taken away their power 
of speech; i 

—finding their way through the 
impenetrable darkness, with a cane, 
when blindness has destroyed na 


sight; 

— discovering the courage to say 
hello to a friend when a nervous 
breakdown has __ shattered their 
confidence. 

Some of the bravest individuals 
I’ve ever known were not par- 
ticipants in the Olympic Games, 
soldiers on the front line of some 
strategic battleground, or men, 
caught up in the cut-throat business. 
world of today. They were men and 
women in hospitals, sanatoriums 
and nursing homes — greeting their 
friends and loved ones from a sick 
bed, surrounded by bouquets of 
flowers, cards and a radio, trying to. 
be hopeful and_ cheerful, not 
knowing what new obstacles there 


would be to challenge them on the 
‘morrow. 

| A member of my congregation 
/once told me, on a visit to his home, 


‘of his first experience ever as a 
| patient in a hospital. ‘‘I never knew 
‘there were so many brave souls 
Bround these days,’’ he said. We 
wonder if we would be as brave 
‘under similar circumstances. We 
wonder if we would have faith, 
‘courage and determination. We 
wonder if we would give in under 
the stress and strain. ‘‘These are the 
‘times that try men’s souls,’’ wrote 
Thomas Paine on the occasion of 
the American Revolution. Historic 
words, but it is also heart attacks, 
incurable disease, prolonged illness, 
third-degree burns, mental anguish, 
automobile accidents and nervous 
‘breakdowns which are ‘‘the times 


| that try men’s souls.’? We wonder if 


‘‘slory and 
Franklin 


we would react to the 
wonder of life’ as 
Roosevelt did. 


An inner reserve 


A man by the name of Paul 


Speiker has stated: ‘‘When a person 
has the combination of faith and 


courage, nothing in this world can 
stop him. Cripple him — and you 
have a Sir Walter Scott. Throw him 
into a dark prison cell — and you 
have a John Bunyan. Have him 
born into conditions of abject 
poverty and you have an 
Abraham Lincoln.’’ Many persons 
who have done outstanding work 
for the kingdom of God have had 
some crippling handicap or physical 
disability. David Livingstone, of 
African fame, had a crippled arm; 
George Matheson, writer of hymns, 
was afflicted with blindness; 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer spent the last 
months of his life shut up in a Nazi 
prison. 

In the years ahead, although we 
do not like to mention such things, 


we know that some serious illness 
may come to any one of us, or any 
member of our families. Would we 
be strong? Would we have the 
strength to overcome it? ‘“The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating,”’ 

say. And the test of a person’s faith 
in God is — how well does it serve 
him in time of dire need? You must 
believe me when I say that I have 


known hundreds of individuals 
(young and old, of varied 
backgrounds, occupations and 


circumstances) who, in the time of 
greatest need, have experienced the 
presence of their God in a way 
which they would have considered 
to be virtually impossible before. 
‘“‘An inner reserve of spiritual 
strength,’’ is the amazing discovery 
which they have made. The hidden 
power of a living God who cares. In 
so many instances they have said: 
‘‘Without the help of God I could 
not have made it.”’ 

Paul wrote: ‘‘Hard pressed on 
every side, we are never hemmed in; 
bewildered, we are never at our wit’s 
end; hunted, we are never aban- 
doned to our fate; struck down, we 
are not left to die.”’ 


Deeper than that 


The important thing is that he is 
stating his own experience when he 
emphasizes the power of God which 
triumphs through our weaknesses 
and disabilities. He is no ‘‘starry- 
eyed youth whistling in the dark,”’ 
but the ‘‘wearer of life’s purple 
heart’? who has been through some 
of its most bitter campaigns. 
Physically weak, ineffective at 
public speaking, handicapped by a 
‘thorn in the flesh’’ ship- 
wrecked, beaten with rods, stoned, 
having experienced mental anguish 
for the welfare of the churches he 
has founded. Nevertheless, he writes 
confidently of the faith he knows, 
the Christ he serves, and the God 


who is with him at all times. 
“When I am _ with God 
(a Christian wrote) 

My fear is gone in the great 

quiet of God. 

My troubles are like pebbles 

on the road, 

My joys are like the 

everlasting hills.’’ 

God is not often the One who 
steps in to perform some mighty 
miracle in human lives; nor is he 
often found in ‘‘the earthquake, 
wind and fire’’ (the noisy, exciting, 
dynamic things of our existence). As 
the prophet Elijah pointed out to us, 
God is most often experienced in 
‘the still, small voice’? — the voice 
of a gentle stillness, the murmur of 
hidden power. When Nansen, the 
famed explorer, was searching for 
the North Pole, he found himself in 
very deep water, and he let down his 
sounding-line to calculate its depth, 
but it would not reach the bottom of 
that sea. He made the following 
entry in his log book: ‘3,500 
fathoms — and deeper than that.’’ 
It is what the Christian has always 
discovered about God! 

Life for hundreds of our fellow 
human beings is not easy. There are 
handicaps, disabilities and other 
things which make us feel guilty 
with our status of good health. But 
the New Testament sets before us 
the fact of a God who cares, the 
person of Jesus of Nazareth whose 
life was one of narrow cir- 
cumstances — but of wholly 
limitless power. The promise is 
simple and direct: become interested 
in that Life, which is of God, and 
you will participate in that Power. 


DR. CRAWFORD is minister of St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta. His article first 
appeared in the congregational newsletter 
“News and Views’? and is reprinted, with 
permission. 
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Editorial 


LAST MONTH we reported, in a 
news item small in column-inches 
but large in significance, the fact 
that our denomination suffered yet 
another year of declining mem- 
bership in 1981. One Presbytery, for 
whatever reason, was late in 
returning the statistical forms. This 
Presbytery is, for the most part, 
made up of congregations in one of 
the fastest growing cities in Canada, 
One that receives as many as 2,000 
Canadians a month from other 
parts of the country. This 
Presbytery too declined — by 
approximately 200 members. (Their 
decline will be incorporated in next 
year’s statistics.) We also reported, 
by way of a few minutes research, 
that the last year in which we 
showed an increase — 168 members 
— was 1964. 

Now that I’ve cheered you up... 

There are both temptations and 
lessons buried within the musings 
that naturally arise in the con- 
templation of these figures. 


Once more to the well 


Perhaps the first temptation is to 
dismiss the Church Growth efforts 
just now getting fully under way as 
doomed from the beginning. 
Certainly the newly-appointed co- 
ordinator, the Rev. James Sauer, 
and his committee have a difficult 
task ahead of them. Some of the 
people, ministers and laity, to whom 
they are appealing have been to the 
well too many times in the past with 
other half-successful (at best) 
campaigns of one sort or another 
and are simply ‘‘burnt out.’’ Others 
are, bluntly, defensive and lazy, 
content to tolerate a ‘‘care-taking’’ 
ministry that permits a_ genteel 


Have you any 
identification? 


decline and a respectable death. Still 
others are eager, or at least anxious 
enough, but lack ideas and 
leadership and flounder in un- 
certainty as to where to begin, 
grasping at one straw after another. 

Now that the imperative of 
growth has been recognized as never 
before the specialist has a chance 
to examine the patient! Such 
bestow — a committee and money 
— how stupid it would be to pull the 
plug on the life-support system 
before the specialist has a chance to 
examine the pati’ent! Such 
resistance and scepticism before the 
fact would be little short of sabotage 
and proof for our critics that the 
Presbyterian colour is not blue but 
dull, dark, gray ... perhaps even 
black. 


Houses upon the sand 


The second temptation is to look 
for and anticipate quick solutions. 
Given the temper of the times and 
the enormous success of the plastic- 
fantastic, media-nurtured, quick- 
growing, shallow-rooted hybrids of 
Christianity and feel-good hype, 
many might urge that we sell off 
about the only birth-right we have 
left — our emphasis on the im- 
portance of what we believe, on 
doctrine — and that we resort to the 
dispensing of ‘‘warm fuzzies,” 
emotional hand-outs, sentimental 
placebos for those who are afflicted 
with the epidemic dis-eases of our 
time, loneliness and insecurity. 

Now please don’t misunderstand. 
A cold, unfeeling ‘‘Christian’’ 
fellowship can exist on stubborn 
habit, but on nothing more. But the 
longing to be part of any “caring 
fellowship,’ to be affirmed as a 


person without thought as to the 
foundation for the affirmation or 
the manipulation involved, more 
often than not creates houses built 
upon the sand. These houses have, 
in our century, been homes, until 
they fell, for some of the worst 
totalitarian ideologies, some of the 
most maniacal aberrations of the 
faith ever seen. One only has to cite 
the rise of National Socialism in 
Germany and the Guyana horrors 
of the ‘‘Rev.’’ Jim Jones for ready 
examples, to say nothing of other 
cults. 


Brick by brick 


Our tradition, or what is left of it, 
whether you choose to call it 
‘‘Reformed’’ or ‘‘Calvinist’’ or, 
simply, ‘‘Presbyterian’’ was built 
slowly, brick by brick, from what 
used to be called ‘‘nurture and 
admonition.’’ Our polity, our piety, 
our theology (or, if that is too 
daunting a term, our ongoing 
dialogue with God, corporately and 
individually), are carefully 
assembled structures, forged and 
tested in the fires of adversity, 
social, political or individual ad- 
versity. Not much chrome, but rust- 
resistant. 


Worth the wait 


So too the way we _ build 
relationships. As a people we are 
not given to ‘‘spilling our guts’’ at 
the drop of a throw cushion for an 
encounter-group session. But I have 
seen, and have been a beneficiary 
of, friendships within our 
fellowship that, though they have 3 
taken time to build, are among the . 
most honest and precious things I 


; singing five choruses .of ‘‘We are 
one in the Spirit.” 


-Anational consciousness 


' Here comes the lesson part. We 
' have, I believe, many examples in 
our denomination of intense and 
‘long-suffering loyalty to a 
congregation. We have many 
examples of loyalty, even beyond 
deserving, to a minister. We have 
precious little loyalty to anything 
Mthat might be called ‘*Pres- 
_byterianism’’ conceived either as a 
system of thought or a way of life. 
This cannot, (I hope) be attributed 
to an innate parochialism or a 
perverse fickleness on the part of 
our people. Most simply don’t 
know, or have never been told, what 
Presbyterianism is. There is little or 
no national consciousness, (witness 
those who see The Record as a 
congregational newsletter and those 
who regard, without specifics, the 
church offices, and even Presbytery, 
as simply a nuisance.) 


Old song: new harmony 


I can hear immediately the 
protests, ‘‘But I am not interested in 
the creation of more Presbyterians, 
but of more Christians.’’ Won- 
derful. Admirable. But, in case such 
protesters haven’t noticed, there are 
others engaged in just that pursuit. 
What is it that we, with our courts, 
buildings, investments, theological 
colleges and overtures, offer that is 
special, distinctive, important? 

And are not other churches in the 
same boat? 

Does American Motors take 
comfort from the possibility of 
Chrysler’s bankruptcy? 

Sure, the analogy is crass and 
material :.. I'll even carry it 
further by adding that we don’t even 
have a prospective ‘‘Renault’’ to 
supply the needed infusion of 
corporate strength ... but unless 
we are sure of who we are, what it is 
we have to offer in terms of our 
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PERTINENT 


Rips in the 
web of life 


by 
Roy M. Strang 


AS A growing tree develops it 
throws increasing shade and sheds it 
leaves which decompose, altering 
the soil where they fall, and so the 
spot where the tree seed germinated 
and began to grow can never be the 
same again: an animal dies, its 
remains are conserved by soil micro- 
organisms and so become available 
to nourish other plants upon which 
animals or insects may feed. This 
interconnectedness of all life-forms 
on earth is something about which 
every ecologist-in-training quickly 
learns, and later studies in some 
detail. The sum of these processes in 
an area is often referred to as an 
‘*eco-system.”’ 


The web of life 


Ecosystems are useful concepts: 


which facilitate detailed study of 
living communities by defining 
manageable units but, by the same 
token, they are artificial and ob- 
scure the essential all-pervading 
interdependence of plants and 
animals across the man-created 
boundaries. Even on a continental 
scale ecosystems are not isolated 
and independent — Scandinavia’s 
rainfall is more acidic now than it 
was twenty-five years ago because 
of increasing atmospheric pollution 
from industrial western Europe and 
Great Britain. 

This linking and interacting, aptly 
called ‘‘the web of life,’’ means that 
any and every action on any one 


ecosystem has 


part of an 
ramifications whose effects may be 


predictable or may be_ quite 
unexpected and, sometimes, un- 
desired. The eastern 


Mediterranean’s sardine fishery, for 
example, has been seriously reduced 
by the construction of the Nile dam 
which now traps and holds silt and 
nutrients which formerly fertilized 
and enriched the seas beyond the 
Nile delta. (Incidentally, that also 
raises the question of how long it 
will be before the dam is filled with 
silt instead of water — a separate 
issue.) 

Nature is never static; dynamism 
is the norm and change is never- 
ending. Many changes are so slight 
or small as to be difficult to discern 
except at long intervals — you are 
not the same now as you were 
yesterday though the differences 
will be impossible to detect. Add a 
week, a month, a year — and the 
accumulation of infinitesimal, daily 
changes becomes evident enough. 
Drops of water can, in time, move 
mountains by _ long-continued 
erosion; a minute seed can grow into 
a Eucalyptus tree nearly 100 m tall; 
and even a massive whale begins life 
as a tiny embryo. 


The massive dam: 
the fallen sparrow 

What has all this to do with 
religion, theology and God? As an 


ecologist and _ theological 
ignoramus, I am led to the con- 


clusion that, since God created the 
whole world ecosystem, of which we 
are a part, and since this ecosystem 
functions in a particular way which > 
is dependent on the functioning and 
inter-acting of all the components in 
the system, large or trivially minute, — 
then he must be concerned with all 
of those components. The massive 
dam, the clearcut forest, the fallen 
sparrow are all part of the world 
ecosystem. That leads on to the 
conclusion that a Christian must be 
aware of and concerned for the total 
environment, the unseen as well as 
the seen, the long term more than 
the short. Not all of us can be 
professional ecologists or _ en- 
vironmentalists, but we should all 
pay heed to them, recognizing that 
we live in an indivisible, inter-— 
connected and ever-changing world. 

It is over fifty years ago since the 
great South African Jan C. Smuts, | 
wrote on ‘‘holism,’’ by which he 
meant a recognition that studying 
only the parts of a whole was 
inadequate for an understanding of 
its totality . . . one must look at and 
consider the whole as an entity. 
Despite his early work, ecology is a 
young science and one can perhaps 
excuse those early pastoralists and 
settlers who destroyed large tracts of 
healthy vegetation all around the 
world. Not understanding what they 
were doing, they acted in good, 
though ignorant, faith. Today we 
cannot hide behind a plea of 
ignorance — we know too much 
about the workings of our world 
ecosystem for that. 


“Concern” and unselfishness” 


Is it significant that Smuts’ word — 
“‘holism’’ resembles our ‘‘holy’’? — 
Certainly, we cannot become good 
stewards of God’s holy realm — 
without being stewards of the whole — 
realm, taking care of all of its many © 
facets. The ecological viewpoint, 
then, as it demonstrates the in- — 
teracting complexity of organic life 
and living systems, leads us to the 
realization that though God has ~ 
given us dominion over land and sea 
we must tend each and every © 
component if we are not to threaten ~ 
the stability of God’s ecosystem. — 
What does this mean, in practical 
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- environmental 
Canada spend so much more on 
hydrocarbon exploration than on 
- energy conservation; do we really 


erms? It’s much more than just 


buying goods only in_ reusable 
‘containers or not discarding litter. It 


means, for one thing, population 
control since there is a limit to the 


“number of mouths which can be 


fed. How that can be achieved is not 
the subject of this essay. It means 


taking an informed, active interest 
-in municipal, 
- national 


provincial and 
affairs and challenging 
candidates to state their position on 
issues — _ should 


need that additional hydro-electric 


dam, and what will be the effect of 


its construction; dare we afford to 
_ allow still more of our scarce farm- 
land to. disappear under concrete 


and asphalt? As individuals we must 
examine our own attitudes and 


practices. How unselfish in sharing 
are we willing to become, how much 


are we prepared to forego? Do you 
walk, cycle, or ride the bus to 
church or do you drive luxuriously 
in a larger-than-necessary, thirstier- 


- than-avoidable automobile — look 


| hall; 


in the church parking lot next 
Sunday! What is the thermostat 
setting in your home; in the church 
have you protested over- 
heating of the local school? How 
much food is wasted in North 


America by over-indulgence, by 


being thrown out? If you are a 
company shareholder, do you know 
about your company’s effluent and 
emission standards? These are the 
kinds of topics we need to address. 

The key words are not new: 
‘“concern’’ and ‘‘unselfishness.’’ 
Our record so far is not very 
commendable. Will it improve or 
will we continue to drift com- 
fortably along, the complacent 
instruments of our own ecological 
destruction through our failure to 
appreciate and care for all of our 
God-given ecosystem? Surely if we 
are the Christians we profess to be 
we should be setting high standards 
for ourselves and encouraging 
others to match them, too. 


DR. STRANG is a Presbyterian ecologist 
from Vancouver, B.C. 
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June, 1981 


barsaNuphius 


Let’s face it. We Presbyterians have trouble with the ‘‘media. ”? Last 
June I expectantly opened my newspaper each day, scanning the pages 
with my magnifying glass, to read about what was happening at the 
General Assembly. There was only one short notice about the new 
Moderator. Otherwise, not a word! 

This is a situation that cries out for a remedy and I, Barsanuphius, 
have one, 

My modest proposal is to put an absolute ban on the publication or 
broadcasting of any information about the General Assembly or 
anything else that happens in the Presbyterian Church. One last Press 
Release should be issued: ‘‘The Presbyterian Church in Canada wishes 
to announce that all future meetings of the General Assembly and 
other church courts will be conducted in secret. Journalists will not be 
admitted and no reports will be issued to the press.’’ To make this 
ruling effective, large and intimidating bouncer-type guards should be 
posted at all doors to the Assembly, ready to “rough-up’’ any 
reporters seeking admission. 

Imagine the consternation that this announcement would cause in 
the editorial offices of Canada’s “‘national’’ newspaper. The Editor 
speaks: 

“Say, what’s with those Presbyterians? Who do they think they are, 
denying us admission? We represent, ‘the people’s right to know.’ We 
should send our religion editor, if we had one, right over there. Even 
better, let’s send one of our investigative reporters. ”’ 

At this point, coming back to my plan, it is essential to deny ad- 
mission to the reporter when he arrives. If the bouncers do their Job 
properly the following angry story could be the result: 

“Last night your top investigative reporter was rudely jostled and 

given the heave-ho by several thug-like ushers at the Presbyterian 

General Assembly. It is clear to me that they are a real nasty crowd 

and something funny is going on in there.”’ 

His editor follows up the story with a lead editorial: 

“The action of the Presbyterian Church in denying the public’s 

right to know is indefensible. What do they have to hide? What 

secret rites are taking place behind closed doors? We demand that 
the Government of Canada drop the constitutional issue forthwith 
and tackle the problem of inordinate secrecy in the Presbyterian 

Church!”’ 

By this time every ‘‘media’’ person in Canada is fascinated. 
Hundreds of them surround the Assembly Church. Newspapers all 
carry the story, each reporting in his/her own style. In Toronto, for 
example, the Star has three full pages of photographs of the scuffles 
outside the church. The Globe has an in-depth analysis of the question 
in the light of traditional Presbyterian polity. The Sun features a well- 
known W.M.S. figure as the ‘‘Sunshine girl who defied the 
Presbyterian publicity ban.’’ 

Live-T.V. coverage is laid on when the Church announces that the 
ban is to be modified. Abruptly at 9.00 p.m. (prime time) the 
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PERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Protecting 
the press 


IN ABOUT a month the Royal Commission into 
concentration of ownership in the newspaper industry in 
Canada will hand down its report. The Commission was 
set up last September after Canada’s two major 
newspaper chains closed the Ottawa Journal and the 
Winnipeg Tribune. There were immediate charges of 
“‘collusion’’ and ‘‘deal.’? The moves gave Southam 
newspapers a monopoly in Ottawa and Thomson a 
monopoly in Winnipeg. The Thomson group also 
controls 40 dailies and a dozen weeklies across Canada 
worth a total of 240 million dollars. The Southam chain 
owns thirteen major Canadian papers and has recently 
acquired from Thomson the Vancouver Sun, giving it 
control over both of Vancouver’s dailies. Southam also 
bought Thomson’s one-third interest in the Montreal 
Gazette, that city’s only English language daily. 

Mr. I. Norman Smith, former editor of the defunct 
Ottawa Journal, was understandably bitter. He said the 
moves by Thomson and Southam ‘“‘bordered on 
collusion’’ and went on to say, ‘‘I feel the deeds and 
dealings of the Southam and Thomson groups were 
barefaced, big business manipulations in an element of 
Canadian life that once cherished being called the 
fourth estate.”’ 

As might be expected, the owners of the chains were 
quick to cry foul to such charges, insisted that the 
companies simply could not absorb any further losses, 
and firmly rejected the idea that they only wanted bigger 
and better profits. In fact, they argued that con- 
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centration of ownership actually saved many papers . 


from the chopping block because larger companies 
could sustain greater losses for a more extended period 
of time. 

The three-man commission appointed by the federal 
government to weigh the two main sides in this 
argument is well qualified. The chairman is Tom Kent, a 
senior civil servant and former newspaper editor. His 
colleagues are Laurent Picard, a former and highly 
effective president of the CBC, and Borden Spears, 
former senior editor of the Toronto Star. In their report 
they must try to reach a conclusion that gives balance to 
the public’s right to be well and fairly informed and the 
businessman’s right to make a fair and reasonable 
profit. It won’t be easy. The commission is well aware 
of the pressures on newspapers in this multi-media age 
where people can get news on the run with radio, and 
local, national and international coverage from com- 
peting television outlets. They can also supplement their 
daily diet of information through articles in specialized 
magazines aimed at specific consumer markets. 

During their cross-country hearings the com- 
missioners were buffeted with opinions from many 
sides. Working journalists, consumer groups, MPs, 
senators, business and labour lined up to be heard. 
While there were many positive suggestions put forward 
to improve the lot of newspapers and their readers, 
there were some proposals that bordered on the bizarre 
and others that were plainly disturbing. 

A joint submission by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the International Typographical Union proposed 
that control of newspaper content be taken away from 
newspaper owners and turned over to regional editorial 
boards. Owners would be allowed to operate a plant as a 
private utility and if they didn’t like the idea they could 
sell out to someone who would comply, or to a public 
agency set up for the purpose. While the labour people 
couldn’t be expected to support the big, bad owners, 
their bias should not prevent them from seeing that 
outside boards or government agencies set up to deal 
directly with the content of stories would represent the 
first giant step toward total control of the media. 

Many of the journalists who are also union members 
could be expected to oppose such an incredible idea. But 
it is unlikely that the commissioners will be considering 
this proposal or any others that might lead ultimately to 
the imposition of controls on information content. 
While attempting to balance the interests of owners and 
readers they are undoubtedly aware that they are also 
the guardians of the tender plant of press freedom that 
must be nurtured rather than stifled in an open and 
democratic society. 


Ed. note: Prior to the printing of this issue, the 
federal Government announced that it was laying 


charges against Thomson Newspapers Ltd. and 
Southam Inc. 
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e Pension debate 
continues | 


The Chairman of the Pension 
Board stated in his letter in the April 
issue of The Record that to pay 
pensions directly from the Pension 
Fund would be to run the risk that 
the resources might not be sufficient 
to continue to pay pensions as they 
became due. In our letter we 
stressed that the Fund would 
continue to be operated in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the 
Pensions Benefits Act of the 
Province of Ontario. One of the 
requirements of this Act is that there 
be an actuarial review at the end of 
‘each three-year period. Unless, 
‘therefore, the suggestion is that the 
‘church would not hire a competent 
actuary, his statement is without 
foundation. 

The letter also states that there 
‘would be significant costs involved 
in hiring pension consultants — we 
note that the church does not 
hesitate to hire and pay architects 
‘and engineers to supervise the 
‘construction of new churches even 
when there are highly skilled and 
concerned architects on_ the 
Committee on Church Architecture. 
We believe that a fund with a capital 
of almost eleven million dollars and 
‘an annual income of over two 
‘million dollars requires more 
‘supervision and care than can be 
provided on a volunteer basis. 

We have been asked what are the 
‘“many other matters which could 
be considered by a special com- 


mittee’’ to which we referred in our 
previous letter. We show below 
some of our further concerns: 

(1) The omission of the value of the 
manse when calculating pension 
contributions and pension benefits. 
How many employees of a company 
or government would be happy with 
a pension calculated on only a part 
of their earnings? 

(2) The use of a career earnings basis 
for the calculation of pensions 
instead of the use of an average of 
the last five years earnings. This 
latter basis is being used in an in- 
creasing number of pension plans. 
(3) The requirement that the con- 
tribution be 4% of pensionable 
earnings instead of the more usual 5 
or more percentage. 

(4) The situation that there is no 
executive staff member of the 
Church who is responsible for the 
control and direction of the Fund. 
An administrative assistant is 
responsible for the ongoing work of 
record keeping but is not expected 
to exercise supervision over the 
long-term objectives of the Fund or 
to keep in touch with the rapid 
development in the general pension 
field. Federal and _ Provincial 
governments are now very con- 
cerned with the development of 
pension plans and we believe that 
the church should have an executive 
officer to study all emerging trends 
in this field. 

Mr. Herron notes in his letter that 
the pension will be $10,500 after 
thirty-five years of service. This 
pension will not become payable for 
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many years and our concern is for 
the welfare of present and new 
pensioners within the next few 
years. The Pension Board should be 
directed to present a major 
challenge to the church in order that 
pensions paid by the Board can 
become a source of pride and 
satisfaction to the church. 

We urge the forthcoming General 
Assembly to establish a_ special 
committee to deal with this critical 
matter. 

D.C. McCullough, 
J. B. Barbour, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Congratulations 


At a meeting of our adult Sunday 
School class on March 15, your 
March issue came into’ our 
discussions. We were very moved by 
the editorial, ‘‘Remembering 
Melanie,’’ and found the articles, 
‘Ts There Anybody There?’’ and 
‘‘Learning From L’Arche’’ to be 
very interesting and inspiring. In 
each issue, ‘‘Barsanuphius’”’ is able 
with wry humour to reveal to us 
some of our foibles. Articles on the 
Scriptures by eminent scholars 
contribute, to our understanding of 
the word of God. 

Your editorial policy of 
presenting all sides of issues that 
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Rev. Mel Bailey 


Text: James Ross Dickey 
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ARCHIVES. The very word conjures up pictures of 
dank vaults, cobwebs, a ‘‘caretaker’’ bent and gnarled 
like an ancient, stunted tree, burdened down with the 
weight of the debris of centuries, flipping through 
crumbling, yellowed pages at which he peers from under 
a green eyeshade, pausing only to adjust his sleeve 
garters or to blink at the odd intrepid soul who dares 
invade his inner sanctum in search of some bit of 
esoterica. 

If that is, more or less, the picture that comes to your 
mind, you will be in for quite a surprise should you have 
occasion to visit the Archives of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

True, they are housed in a basement — the basement 
of Knox College, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MSS 2E6. And true, they contain many documents that 
could be described as yellowing and fragile, if not ac- 
tually crumbling. But there the resemblance ends. 

The young woman who serves our church as its full- 
time archivist, Mrs. Kim Moir, doesn’t own a green 
eyeshade and probably has never heard of sleeve gar- 
ters. There is nary a cobweb to be found, and under 
bright, fluorescent lights they would surely show up. 
The environment itself, far from being dank, is 
carefully controlled both as to temperature and 
humidity in order to provide the ideal climate for the 
books and documents stored and catalogued there. 

Mrs. Moir (no relation to Professor John Moir who 
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THE Moors 


Mrs. Kim Moir 


formerly served as Archivist to our church) is a graduate 
of the University of Toronto with an honours B.A. in 
History. While completing her studies she had many 
occasions to use archives, became convinced of their 
usefulness and importance and sought the kind of 
employment she now has on graduation. With the Rev. 
Mel Bailey who, in retirement after thirty-one years of 
ministry to the congregation of Southgate in Hamilton, 
Ontario, gives one day a week of his time, voluntarily, 
to the work of the Archives, she is now custodian of 
much of our denomination’s past. 

Providing a safe, environmentally controlled at- 
mosphere, and a secure, carefully guarded inventory for 
valuable historic documents is reason enough for an 
Archives, but does it have to be an Archives that the 
church pays for and maintains? Could we not avail 
ourselves of the services of the National Archives in 
Ottawa, for example? 

Mrs. Moir fielded that question quickly by pointing 
out that much of the work that she is called upon to do 
is, as might be expected, particularly Presbyterian, 
rather than being historical research in a general sense. 
Genealogies can be traced through records of baptisms, 
marriages, etc., work that would take the National 
Archives months, if they agreed to do it at all, and if 
they did do it, probably at some expense to the 
genealogist. Quite often this kind of service can be 
provided by our Archives in a matter of a few weeks and 
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it no cost, or at least very little cost and only then if a 
sreat deal of research is required. 

While the interview that forms the basis of this article 

vas being conducted, a telephone call came in to Mr. 
3ailey conveying a request for information contained in 
‘he records of a congregation, now defunct, records for 
‘he year 1865! Where else would the enquirer have the 
slightest hope of retrieving the data sought? 
As Mrs. Moir put it, ‘‘We know what is here. We can 
nelp with all manner of research through personal 
attention to detail.’”’ Moreover, and perhaps more 
importantly, since the Archives are, as Mr. Bailey said, 
‘primarily a repository for the documents of the church 
courts, they have a legal significance. If we don’t have a 
repository, the records are lost for all time. In effect 
without an Archives, we will have no past.”’ 

This service to the church is provided on the relatively 
miniscule budget of $15,000 a year, most of which goes 
to pay the full-time Archivist’s salary at a figure well 
below that which most such professionals can com- 
mand. The Archives, and the budget for same, is the 
responsibility of the Committee on Church History, on 
which Mr. Bailey served for a number of years, 
presently chaired by the Rev. Fred Rennie of St. J ohn’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ontario. Rev. Dr. John Johnston of 
MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, is Chairman of the 
Archives Committee, a sub-committee of Church 
History. 

The prime frustrations felt by both Mr. Bailey and 
Mrs. Moir were not expressed in terms of an inadequate 
budget. Whether by grace or sheer dedication they set 
aside financial considerations to point to the lack of 
the material that they should have and the relunctance 
of congregations to send in their records. They are sure 
that this reluctance stems largely from the fear of losing 
the element of confidentiality. In a survey conducted for 
the Archives dealing with this problem, only one 
hundred responses out of one thousand enquiries were 
received. Both Mrs. Moir and Mr. Bailey were careful to 
point out that the books, records, etc., remain the 
property of the congregation. Indeed, if the 
congregation wishes to retain the actual documents, the 
Archives has modern microfilm equipment, (another 
blow at the dust and debris image), and will copy 
everything at cost — a minimal 10¢ a page — and return 
the material in question. That they have to charge at all 
is a factor of their budget restrictions. However, the 
strong preference is for retaining the records in the 
Archives where the conditions for preservation are 


ideal, security maintained and controlled access is 
provided. Many important records, pieces of history, 
have been forever lost in house or church fires, by being 
pre-emptively (and illegally) considered as the personal 
property of a secretary, clerk, etc., or simply by 
wandering off into oblivion (‘‘I thought that Aunt Bess 
had those but she says. . .’’) 

Mrs. Moir confessed to the historian’s delight of 
actually seeing, holding, reading history in the form of 
documents written by a hand long since stilled. There is, 
as this writer himself felt, something of a thrill in seeing 
documents bearing the signature of people such as 
Thomas Chalmers and many others from our own 
history whose names seem far more real, alive, when 
they appear written in their own hand and not in a 
footnote at the bottom of a text. 

Of course, as both Mrs. Moir and Mr. Bailey readily 
admit, some confidentiality is lost when documents are 
entrusted to the Archives. After all, the whole purpose 
of an archives is to preserve a true record of the past for 
those interested in pursuing the facts. An archives is not 
a museum with everything under glass and ‘‘Don’t 
Touch” signs posted prominently. However, the in- 
formation available is not gathered, catalogued and 
stored merely to satisfy the idle curiosity of busybodies. 
All those seeking access to the records, making enquiries 
are screened. Their credentials as serious scholars, 
enquirers, are checked. 

Still, a marked reluctance to co-operate in the work of 
the Archives remains. In addition to the reasons given 
above, Mrs. Moir felt that the very size of the country 
mitigates against full co-operation. She could sym- 
pathize with the feelings of congregations from the east 
and the west that would arise at the thought of shipping 
off their recorded history over hundreds, thousands of 
miles to rest not only in central Canada, but in Toronto. 
Something of the regional distrust that troubles our 
country as a whole in many ways affects even the Ar- 
chives. 

Both Mr. Bailey and Mrs. Moir would like to see the 
submission of important records to the Archives 
become a matter of church law, for the sake of the 
church as a whole. But both realize that much un- 
certainty, much reluctance, will have to be overcome 
first. 

It is, perhaps, easier for those connected with the 
Archives to tell the church what is mot wanted. As 


(continued on next page) 


Exhibit of items from Knox 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. The 
congregation is no longer in 
existence; the last service was 
held on Sept. 26, 1971. 
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Checking the microfilm spools in their storage cabinet. 


Microfilm reader. 


Tending the roots 


(continued from previous page) 


implied earlier, the Archives is not a museum. Unless 
museum pieces can be considered of exceptional worth 
historically, there is simply not the room to store them. 
The Archives Committee have printed several in- 
formative pieces of literature on their work, that spell 
out what they need and what they can’t accept. They are 
worth writing for, or if anyone wishes to move more 
quickly, direct enquiries by telephone are welcomed. 
(The address has been given: the telephone number is 
(416) 595-1277. Mrs. Moir’s hours are 8.30 a.m. to 4.30 
p.m. Monday to Friday with 12.30 p.m. to 1.30 p.m. off 
for lunch.) 

As a quick summary here, what they are most anxious 
to receive are biographies of ministers (the Rev. Thomas 
Bryan has been working for forty years researching the 
biographies of Knox graduates from 1846), 
photographs any photographs, congregational 
histories, old copies of church music, and missions 
material prior to 1873. They also preserve an extensive 
collection of communion tokens. 

Mr. Bailey is fond of pointing out that the Archives 
has records from the Garden of Eden. . . hesitating a 
little before going on to say that, of course, that is the 
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name of a congregation in Nova Scotia. The oldest” 
Canadian records on hand are those from St. Gabriel | 
Street Church in Montreal, dating from 1796. y 

Even with the space-saving advantages provided by — 
microfilm (approximately 250 rolls are catalogued and 
available), the Archives will be faced with a severe space _ 
shortage in less than ten years. The shelves are filling © 
up, in spite of the many gaps the archivists would rather — 
have filled. There are over three-hundred boxes of | 
material from the Board of World Mission alone! The 
problem of space is further complicated by the fact that — 
Knox College has a similar need, and must store its 
collection of rare books in part of the area occupied by 
the Archives. 

The Committee on Church History offers a twice-_ 
yearly historical essay for those of you who may be 
interested in our ‘‘roots,’’ or have become so on reading — > 
this article. It goes out to ministers and professional : 
church workers in the Board of Congregational Life 
mailing, but is available to all and sundry across the 
land at the low price of $1.00 per year, from Mr. Bailey. — 

Though it is probably safe to say that the Committee — 
on Church History or the Archives have never a | 
‘‘high-profile’’ or ‘‘glamour’’ committees within our 
corporate Geta they provide an invaluable service ( 
at very little expense. After all, is it possible to wisely 
determine where, as a church, we are going, if we know 
nothing of where we’ve been? 
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The archives and some typical contents. 


ALISTER K. MASON 


NO, NO, I am not suggesting that when the offering is 
next taken up in church, we should simply pass the plate 
along, without putting anything in it. Nor am I 
suggesting that future requests to contribute to the work 
of the Canadian Bible Society, or other such 
organizations, should be ignored. Rather, I believe that 
we should think in terms of returning, instead of giving. 
Letme explain. 

‘‘Giving,”’ like ‘‘gift,’’ implies generosity; if we give 
$100 to the church, there is the implication that we do so 
generously, and perhaps also that we deserve to be 
commended for making the donation. But what do we 
believe about the source of our money: does God not 
provide it? ‘“‘No, I earn it,’? you may respond — but 
who gives you the health, experience and other abilities 
you need to hold your job? And if your position is one 
that required formal study or training, who was the 
ultimate source of the funds that enabled you to attend 
college or university? 

Of course, there are some who cannot accept that, 
ultimately, we are completely dependent on God, and 
that we owe everything to him. These people will 
probably always regard their offerings.as the product of 
their generosity, and there may be little point in trying 
to persuade them not to think of their offerings as gifts 
(or to consider some of the related matters discussed 
below). 


“‘Returning,”’ not ‘‘giving’’ 


On the other hand, those who acknowledge their 
dependence on God — or, to put it in a specifically 
Christian context, who truly recognize the Lordship of 
Christ — will surely see that if our money comes from 
God, we cannot give it to him or to his Church: we can 
only give it back to him, or return it. Drawing this 
distinction may at first sight seem to be a meaningless 
play upon words, but viewing our offerings in this way 
has several important implications. 

1. Firstly, it highlights the fact that we are not justifed in 
thinking of any offering we make to the church as 
generous, no matter what its amount or its proportion 
of our income. (We wouldn’t consider the neighbouring 
family, to whom we loaned two quarts of milk when 
they had unexpected company, to be generous if they 
returned only one quart, or even two, would we?) Quite 
simply, it is impossible for us to ‘‘give’’ more than God 
has given us. 

2. This concept also serves to emphasize that we are 
stewards of all the money we have, and we must 
therefore use all of it thoughtfully — or rather, 
prayerfully. We are not justified in thinking, ‘‘Well, I 
am contributing 5% ... or 10%, even 20% . . . of my 
income to the church, so I can spend the rest just as I 
like.’” God knows what our needs are; he also knows 
about our obligations, interests and hopes. He has a 
plan for our money, and it is surely incumbent on all 
who call him ‘‘Father’’ to meet that plan as fully as 
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possible. (If we make a sincere, prayerful effort to use 
all our money in accordance with his will, we will, in 
very real sense, be ‘‘returning”’ all of it to him.) 
3. A third implication, which flows directly out of the 
last, is that the larger one’s income, the greater the 
difficulty in determining God’s wishes for it. The 
Scriptures take the position that the first claim on our 
income should be the proportion set aside for church” 
and charity. Then we all have the basic material needs of 
food, housing, clothing and medical care, and most of 
us have to spend money on transportation. But while 
poor Canadians may need to spend almost all their 
remaining after-tax income on these basics, those who 
are more affluent will spend smaller proportions of their 


income on these (unless they seek the best in housing, 
clothing, etc.) The more affluent therefore have to 
resolve how the balance should be used: by committing 
more to church/charities or by spending more on the 
basics, and/or by using some income for what, in earlier 
times or in less affluent societies, might be regarded as 
discretionary items or luxuries —recreation, en- 
tertainment, vacations, hobbies, insurance, higher 
education, savings, and so on. Indeed, it is the very 
plethora of possible discretionary expenditures, and the 
ever more diverse and expensive ways of satisfying our 
basic needs, that makes it so hard for middle and upper- 
income Christians to discern how God would have them 
use their money. Perhaps these difficulties are reasons 
for reminding ourselves of the desperate need of those 
in the Third World who lack even what all but the very 
poorest Canadians might regard as the bare necessities 
of life. 
4. A related implication is that we must not try to ‘‘keep y 
up with the Joneses.’’ They can spend their money on — 
the latest appliance or automobile, clothing or course, — 
but our priority is meeting God’s will. (Our children 
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nay have difficulty in understanding this: ‘‘But 
‘verybody has one’’ they say, yet we must try to teach 
hem that they are blessed in different ways from their 
chool friends, and that they must not mistake the 
\bundance of possessions for the abundant life.) There 
may be some confusion where the Joneses are also 
rying to use their income in accordance with God’s will, 
‘ince his plans for them will differ from those for you, 
ind he may want you to put more in the offering, and 
‘pend less on vacations, than them. 

j. This concept gives added meaning to the receiving 
and dedication of the offering in services of worship. 
We are not simply taking up a collection from all and 
sundry; rather, we are receiving the amounts which have 


been set aside, after prayerful consideration, for the 
work of the church, and the act of making the offering 
symbolizes a dedication of all the donors’ resources. 
(This is also a good reason to avoid, like the plague, 
referring to ‘‘the collection.’’) 

6. A final implication is that while in some 
congregations ‘‘giving’’ is regarded primarily as a 
temporal matter, and therefore the province of the 
Board of Managers, it would be more difficult to take 
that position with regard to ‘‘returning.’’ As we have 
seen, ‘‘returning’’ presupposes a belief that God is the 
ultimate source of all we have. This is surely a spiritual 
matter with which the Session must be deeply con- 
cerned, and it is clear that our offerings are not simply 
intended to meet the Board’s budget for expenses and 
assessments: God may well want the congregation to 
assume additional responsibilities in the community and 
further afield. (It is relevant to note that a 1972 survey 
indicated that 66% of Canadian Protestant laity regard 
their offerings as an expression of their faith, and gave 
the main reasons for making their offerings as ‘‘A part 
of worship,’’ ‘‘Gratitude to God,’’ ‘‘Church needs 
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money’’ and ‘‘A privilege to share.’” — Douglas W. 
Johnson and George W. Cornell, ‘‘Punctured 
Preconceptions’’, New York, Friendship Press, 1972, 
pp. 126-128.) 

Thus far we have focused on money, particularly that 
which is ‘‘returned’’ to the church. But some of the 
same reasoning can be applied to our other material 
blessings; to our time; and to our talents. All are God’s 
gifts, and he would surely have us be faithful stewards 
or trustees of them — or, to put it in another way, 
‘*return’’ them to him. Three brief examples will suggest 
ways of using these resources in his service. A spacious 
home might be used to entertain groups from the 
church; a spare afternoon or evening might be spent 
visiting shut-ins; and a talent for music might be 
committed to service in the choir. 

Two further gifts of God are often overlooked in 
discussing Christian service: our personal relationships, 
and our experiences. Many of us are blessed with 
relatives and friends who encourage us, strengthen us, 
and — particularly members of our immediate families 
— generally help us, so that we are better able to carry 
out our responsibilities. What are we returning to God 
in respect of this blessing? Others have been enriched by 
a special set of experiences, such as service on com- 
mittees, or travel. Do these experiences bring with them 
the obligation of using in his service the broader per- 
spectives and fresh insights we have gained? And when 
we return from a trip with a colourful set of slides, do 
we feel constrained to share these with those who might 
particularly appreciate seeing them, such as a house- 
bound neighbour? 

It may not be easy to start talking about returning, 
rather than giving. After all, we have always spoken of 
what we ‘‘give,’’ and several familiar Scripture verses 
reinforce its use: ‘‘. .. give to the poor, and you will 
have treasure in heaven’’; ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’’; and ‘‘God loves a cheerful giver.’’ 
However, it is consistent with this article’s approach to 
think specifically in terms of giving back, in the way 
that many congregations sing each Sunday, as the 
offering is presented: 


‘*All things come of Thee, O Lord, 
And of Thine own have we given Thee.”’ 


(The Scriptures also use ‘“give’’ to refer to God’s ac- 
tions, which seems much more fitting, e.g. ‘Ask, and it 
will be given you’’ and ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread.’’) 

Of course, the important point is not the word we use, 
but what we mean by it. Let us never forget that 


-everything comes from God, and that he calls us to be 


faithful stewards of a// the resources, time and talents he 
entrusts to our use and care. 


DR. ALISTER K. MASON is a partner in the Toronto Executive 
Office of Deloitte, Haskins & Sells, Chartered Accountants. He is an 
Elder and Church School Superintendent at Glenview Church, 
Toronto. Gl 
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GRADUATES : 1981] 


knox college 


JAN CLARK 
No information received. 


THOMAS BROLEY GODFREY, B.A. 

Home congregation: Leaside, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Beauharnois/ 
Valleyfield Presbyterian/ 
United congregation, Que. 


JANE JOHNSON, B.Sc., B.Th. 
Home congregation: Appin, Ont. 
Appointment: Sherbrooke, 

St. James; Glenelg; 

Mosers’ River, 

St. Giles’, N.S. 


GALE ANN KAY, B.A. 

Home congregation: Knox 
Guelph, Ont. 

Appointment: Knox, 
Belmont; St. James, 
North Yarmouth, Ont. 
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GUNARS JANIS KRAVALIS, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. 

Cuthbert’s, Hamilton, Ont. 

Appointment: Norman Kennedy, 
Regina, Sask. 


WAYNE CLARKE ALLEN, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. Andrew’s 
(Hespeler), Cambridge Ont. 

Appointment: None. Plans to 
work On M.Th. in Pastoral 
Counselling, Waterloo 
Lutheran Seminary. 


DENNIS CARROTHERS, B.A. 
Home congregation: Westmount, 
London, Ont. 


Appointment: Kildonan, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


WAYNE R. HANCOCK, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. Andrew’s 
Galt, Cambridge, Ont. 

Appointment: Three Hills — 
Orkney, Alta. 


JOHN B. HENDERSON, B.Sc. 

Home congregation: Leaside, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Lakefield; Knox, 
Lakehurst; St. Andrew’s, 
Warsaw, Ont. 


BARRY MACK 
No information received. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECO 
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DON McCALLUM 
No information received. 


JOHN OLDENKAMP, B.A. 

Home congregation: Trinity 
(York Mills), Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Waywayseecappo 
Reserve, Man. 


HARVEY SELF, B.A. KEN SHAW 

Home congregation: lona, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

Appointment: Castlegar, B.C. 


No information received. 


STEVEN KLINE SMITH, B.A., M.A. JOSEPH SZEKER 

Home congregation: St. Andrew’s, No information received. 
Guelph, Ont. 

Appointment: Grand Valley, Ont. 


(continued on next page) 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


Sept. 23, 24 
Edmonton, Ab. 


Oct. 20, 21 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Nov. 25, 26 
Winnipeg, Mb. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and _ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 


c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 


In Manitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4Y6 


Managing Your Time Seminar 


Check One: 

(] Edmonton LC) Halifax 
L] Saskatoon () Winnipeg 
L) Sudbury 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details. 


LJ | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar. 


[-] | enclose the entire $75. 


Name 

Address 

City EP LO: 
Pi Gai MeO T Od) 


Church or Org. 


Graduates: 1981 (continued from previous page) 


TERRANCE TRITES 
No information received. 


JOHN A. VISSERS, B.A. 

Home congregation: St. Andrew’s, 
Islington, Ont. 

Appointment: Seymour, North 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The following received advance degrees: 
REV. BERNARD L.M. EMBREE, B.A., B.Th., M.A., Th.M.: T.H.D. 


REV. ALEXANDER S. MacDONALD, B.A., B.D., S.T.M., : D.M. 
REV. JAMES A. SITLER, B.A., M. Div.: Th.M. 


SUSAN VICTORIA BATES 

Home congregation: Zion, 
Sunnidale Corners, Ont. 

Appointment: (Summer) Fairbanks, 
Toronto, Ont. 


EWART 
collece 


JANICE LAFORTUNE 
Home congregation: St. Andrew’s, 
Kimberley, B.C. 
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L. ANN MILNE 

Home congregation: Coldstream, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Appointment: Flora House, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


FLORENCE S. FOERSTER 

Home congregation: St. Paul’s, 
Port Hope, Ont. 

Appointment: (Summer) 
Centennial, Calgary, Alta. 


JANET MERRY ROBBINS 

Home congregation: 
Richmond Hill, Ont. 

Appointment: (Summer) 
Crieff Hills Centre, 
Puslinch, Ont. 


TERRIE-LEE HAMILTON 

Home congregation: St. Giles, 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Appointment: Church Deaconess, 
Grace, Calgary, Alta. 


BARBARA WRIGHT 
Home congregation: Clairlea Park, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


the presbyterian college 


LINDA R. BERDAN, B.A., B.Th. GORDON H. FRESQUE, B.A., B.Th. 
Home congregation: First, Home congregation: Church of 
Winnipeg, Man. the Redeemer, Deseronto, Ont. 


Appointment: Carberry/ Appointment: Kenyon, Dunvegan, 
Wellwood, Man. Ont. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM JOHNSTON, 
B.A., B.Ed., B.Th. 

Home congregation: St. James, 
Sherbrooke, N.S. 

Appointment: Middle River, 
Farquharson; 
Lake Ainslie; Kenloch, N.S. 


BLES ian MacLEAN, SCOTT HARVEY MENZIES, JIM PATTERSON, B.A., B.Th. 
B.A., B.Th. 


B.A., B.Th. Home congregation: Maplewood, 
Home congregation: Bethel, Home congregation: Knox, Chateauguay, Que. 
Sydney, N.S. Sudbury, Ont. Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Appointment: North Tryon; Knox, Appointment: Knox, Cannington; Armstrong, B.C. 
South Granville, P.E.1. 


St. Andrew’s, South Eldon; 
Knox, Woodville, Ont. 


une, 1981 


JOHN R. BANNERMAN, B.A., B.Th. 
Home congregation: Barney’s 
River, 
Kenzieville, N.S. 
Appointment: None. Plans for 
M.A., Christian Theology, 
McGill University. 


BRUCE WATSON KEMP, 
B.A., S.T.M. 

Home congregation: 
The Presbyterian Church, 
St. Laurent, Que. 

Appointment: Petawawa; 
Point Alexander, Ont. 


KAREN HINCKE PREVOST,'B.A. 
Home congregation: 


St. Columba-by-the-lake, 
Pointe Claire, Que. 


Appointment: None. Continuing 


studies toward an S.T.M. 
degree. 
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Christian 


Camping 


and 


Church 


JOHN A. VISSERS 


SOON PARENTS will be making 
their annual trek to camp with their 
children. Some will go simply to 
drop them off and return to pick 
them up in ten days, while others 
will go to participate in family 
camps. Whatever the case, each 
summer thousands of children, 
young people, and adults participate 
in over twenty Christian camps 
operated by congregations, 
presbyteries and synods of our 
church. Day camps, residential 
camps, travel camps, canoe camps, 
wilderness camps, leadership 
camps, music camps, and camps for 
the disadvantaged are only some of 
the programmes offered by our 
denomination. 

But what, if anything, does 
Christian camping have to do with 
church growth? Is not our church’s 
concern for growth distantly 
removed from camping? Not at all! 
Perhaps part of our emphasis on 
church growth ought to be the 
recognition and _ integration of 
agencies for education and outreach 
already available in our church. 
Camping is one of these. 

First, the Christian church is 
related to camping = growth. 
Camping means, ‘‘a_ sustained 
experience which provides a 
creative, recreational, and 
educational opportunity in group 
living in the out-of-doors. It uses 
trained leadership and the resources 
of natural surroundings to con- 
tribute to each camper’s mental, 
physical, social, and _= spiritual 
growth.’’ As_ such, organized 
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Growth 


camping has grown during the past 
twenty years. North American 
statistics generally indicate a rise in 
the number of camps — private, 
religious, and agency — and in the 
attendance at camps. Studies within 
our own church indicate that, 
although some camps have ex- 
perienced decline and levelling-off 
in attendance, the numbers in many 
others have been sustained or in- 
creased. Many are experimenting 
with creative programmes. The 
Christian church has an obvious 
opportunity to participate in this 
growing camping movement. 
Secondary, church camping is 
related to Christian growth. But if 
many other organizations provide 
excellent camping opportunities, 
why should the church bother? 
Because church camping is unique! 
A church camp is not simply a 
camp that does everything other 
camps do, plus Bible study. It is an 
intentional Christian community 
where the people, activities, and 
atmosphere are all directed to the 
glory of God. It is a place to grow. 
The church is involved in camping 
because it is a ministry. The ob- 
jectives of various other types of 
camps might include opportunities 
for personal growth, enjoyment and 
appreciation of the out-of-doors, 
learning responsible community 
living, and the development of 
personal skills. All of these goals 
may be included in those for church 
camps as well, but the uniqueness of 
Christian camping is that its main 
objective is that of the church — 


helping people come to know the 
redeeming love of God in Jesus 
Christ. 
Church camping is an extension: 
of the ministry of the local 
congregation and of the 
denomination. Christian education 
and evangelism are the focus. It is 
person-centred and community 
oriented, part of the total effort to 
help people mature in Christ in 
every area of life — mental, social, 
physical, emotional, and spiritual. 
Thirdly, Christian camping is 
related to church growth. If 
camping continues to be popular in 
Canada, and if church camping can, 
in a special way, help fulfil the 
objectives of the church, it follows 
then that Christian camping can 
contribute to church growth. We 
have heard and read much con- 
cerning the ‘‘quality vs. quantity”’ 
arguments on church growth. Let 
me suggest that camping within the 
church provides a model free from 
such a dichotomy. Both objectives 
must be part of any effective 
camping programme; both are 
integral to its success; both must be 
true. We need campers directed by 
quality leadership in _ quality 
programmes on quality camp-sites. 
Church camping, to survive, must 
be concerned for outreach (growth 
in numbers) and education (growth 
in quality) within a Christian 
context. And so must the church. 
Camp is not just for children and 
it’s not just something we do 


- because it’s fun (although it is). We 


in the church must be committed to 
camping as a ministry — a unique 
ministry of outreach and Christian 
education. Our church camps are 
existent, established agencies for 
church growth. Let’s not ignore 
them. Promote our camps. Pray for 
our camps. Contribute to our 
camps. But most of all, participate 
in our camps, You’ll be enriched in 
the experience. 


MR. VISSERS is a 1981 graduate of Knox 
College, and for the past four years has been 
director of Glen Mhor Camp; he is involved 
in camping at the provincial, national and- 
international levels. 


Q. Please excuse my ignorance. 
‘I’m not implying disbelief in the 
Sacrament of Baptism. I’m a new 
'Christian (Praise the Lord!) and I 
‘have a lot of questions. Why do we 
‘baptize our infants? What does it 
_mean to/for an infant? 


A. You area delight. I thank God 
for your enthusiasm and your spirit. 
God bless you in your journey of 
faith! 

Infant baptism creates problems 
for some folk. They claim, and 
‘rightly so, that most cases of 
baptism in the New Testament are 


QUESTIONS ASKED AT A 
HOME FOR TROUBLED GIRLS 
IN THEIR EARLY TEENS: 


Bruce’s question: Why do kids use 
drugs? 


Girls’ response: Kids are curious, 
they want to find out what it is like. 
It helps them act big. It gives them 
courage. They want to be able to say 
that they really did it. They enjoy it. 
They want to either experience a 
new reality or escape from their 
present reality. 


Bruce again: Another good question 
would be, why do so many doctors 
immediately prescribe so many 
drugs and why are there so many 
adults on so many drugs? 

When you are supposed to take 
fourteen pills a day, there is 
something strange going on. (That’s 
a lay person’s opinion.) 


Bruce’s question: Why do people 
believe in God? 


Girls’ response: People believe 
because they were brought up that 
way. They want a reason for 
creation. They have a desire to 
know about something beyond. 
| Death is going to come to 


everybody; therefore to believe in 
God makes it less scary. People 
| believe 


for security, strength, 


OU WERE ASKING? 


adults; people who know what they 
are doing and who understand, at 
least in part, what it means to 
respond in faith to the grace and 
love of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 

However, there is something else. 
Think of covenant and the fact that 
children are part of the covenant 
people. Acts 16:15, 33 and Acts 18:8 
speak of household baptisms. 

In infant’ baptism, the parents 
promise to nurture the child until 
the age of discretion is reached. 

Baptism is a sign of God’s 
prevenient (coming before) grace. It 


comfort and in order to have hope: 


and be loved. 

People believe in God because 
somebody else tells them about him 
and it makes sense and they want 
the assurance that the other person 
has. What do you think? Why do 
you believe in God? 


Girl’s question: How come there’s a 
God and we don’t get to see him and 
he doesn’t talk to us? 


Bruce’s answer: How come there is 
a God? Because that’s the way some 
people choose to believe. There is a 
God because he has shown himself 
in Jesus. You can’t force God on 
anyone. We are people with 


freedom. We don’t get to see him - 


because his dimension is different 
from ours. He is spirit, we are body. 

I believe he does talk to us — not 
by voices that come out of the air. 
That would be scary. He does speak 
though, through his word, the 
Bible, through other people who say 
things and act in love and com- 
passion. God speaks through 
different circumstances as well. It’s 
up to us to try and discover what he 
is saying. One of the challenges for 
all church people these days is to try 
and learn; to really listen to what 
God is saying to us to-day. 

Finally, imagine a thirteen-year- 
old girl asking you that question. 
What would you say? 


is extended, even before it is realized 
and understood. 

Infant baptism, taking place in 
the community of faith, should 
involve the community in that the 
act causes the congregation to 
remember its own baptism and 
hence its responsibility and com- 
mitment. 

Write to Church Offices (Board 
of Congregational Life) for a copy 
of the helpful booklet by Terry 
Ingram, Understanding Your 
Baptism. The subject requires more 
space than is available. 


Q. (Same questioner as above) 
What about a second baptism at 
salvation? Would the Church do it a 
second time? 


A. A second baptism would create 
problems for the first one. What 
happened at that time? Was the 
Holy Spirit present? What more 
would happen at the second .. . or 
less? 

I take it that by salvation you 
mean the moment of decision as 
part of the conversion experience. 
Something should mark that event. 
A communion service in your home 
would be something very special and 
significant, with the minister and 
one or two members of the com- 
munity in attendance. It is in- 
teresting that Romans 10:9 says, ‘‘If 
you confess that Jesus is Lord and 
believe that God raised him from 
death, you will be saved. For it is by 
our faith that we are put right with . 
God; it is by our confession that we 
are saved.’’ (It is grace and not 
baptism that saves us.) 

A second time? The Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Chapter 30, 
section 7 says, ‘‘The sacrament of 
baptism is but once to be ad- 
ministered to any person.’’ As 
Presbyterians, we accept the 
W.C.F. as our subordinate stan- 
dard. On this point, then, I suggest 
we accept its directive. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. Bruce 
Miles, 364 Foxdale Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R2G.1A4. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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REVIEWS 
books 


BRING FORTH JUSTICE, 

A CONTEMPORARY 
PERSPECTIVE ON MISSION 

by Waldron Scott. 

Published by William B. Eerdman, 
1980. 

Price: $15.75. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


The significance of this book is 
not its content but its existence. In 
content it differs little from the 
publications of the World Council, 
or in some respects from liberation 
theology. But this book was 
produced neither in the heat of 
revolutionary struggle nor in the 
corridors of the Genevan 
establishment. It was written by the 
General Secretary of the World 
Evangelical Fellowship. Latter day 
evangelicals are not noted for their 
penetrating insights into the ills of 
contemporary society. 

Scott isn’t very penetrating either, 
but if the answers aren’t exciting, at 
least he asks the right questions. 

The central thesis of this book is that 
the biblical understanding of mission 
is rectification, the establishment of 
justice; and this understanding, while 
neither exclusive nor comprehensive 
_is nevertheless of crucial importance 
to evangelicals. 

If the Great Commission has to do 

with making disciples rather than 

merely registering decisions for 

Christ, and if commitment to Jesus 

means commitment to the Kingdom 

of God. . . then it follows that Great 

Commission disciple-making requires 

commitment to the poor, the weak, 


/ 
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the oppressed. Our Lord himself 
declared that he was Spirit-anointed 
to preach ‘‘good news to the poor.”’ 
There is no more classic liberation 
theology text than Luke 4, and no 
more distinctive emphasis among 
the Latin Americans than their 
preference for the poor. Scott 
declines to make public activity in 
solidarity with the poor the sine 
qua non of Christian ethics. For him 
it is a consequence of the gospel, not 
the gospel itself. But even to include 
social action as a consequence of the 
gospel opens the possibility of a 


serious conversation between 
evangelicals and the main-line 
churches of the unresolved 


questions of social ethics. It is a 
conversation devoutly to be wished. 

Rectification, Scott tells us, is 
both vertical and horizontal. Things 
have to be made right between 
heaven and earth as well as on the 
earth itself. Liberation theology, the 
main thrust behind social action in 
Canada today, is long on the second 
and.) short,\.on }sthe..ifirstoumhie 
evangelicals, on the other hand, are 
inclined to ignore social action 
altogether. Scott had a chance to 
put the two together and, in part, he 
missed it. The argument for taking 
social justice seriously ends on page 
161. The remaining 120 pages deal, 
not with the relation between Luke 
4, the gospel as good news to the 
poor and Romans 3, the gospel as 
reconciliation with God for all 
people, but with the theory and 
practice of disciple making. As a 
tactical ploy disciple making is 
essential, but it is hardly the main 
point at issue. 

Much can be forgiven for those 
who try to write books in airplanes. 
As books go this one is mediocre; it 
is rambling, prolix and _ often 
pedantic. But as a sign of things to 
come it is more than welcome. 

Geoffrey Johnston 
DR. JOHNSTON is minister at Gateway 
Community Church, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Your comments in The Record are 
always welcome. 


Feel free to write to us at any time. 


STORIES OF FAITH 

by John Shea. 

The Thomas Moore Press, 
Chicago, IIl., 1980. 
Priceseh13225% 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, — 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. i 


One always runs the risk of — 
disappointment, having been 
inspired by a good lecturer and — 
teacher, to turn to his books and fail — 
to find the same degree of@ 
excitement. Of course, the reverse 
can be equally true. u 

To some degree, this was my — 
experience with John Shea. Shea is _ 
an excellent teacher and storyteller, — 
and although, having heard him, his — 
book did not reach my _ high ~ 
expectations, it is still very much — 
worth reading. ‘ 

John Shea, a Roman Catholic 
pastor and theologian, deals, in this 
book, with a very ‘‘in’’ theme in 
theology today, the art and purpose 
of storytelling in the Christian — 
Community. 

Natural theology has never been 
really big with most Protestants, 
especially those of us brought up on 
Karl Barth. But in the first part of 
this book, Shea talks about what we 
might call natural theology, not in 
terms of sunsets and mountains, but 
in terms of the lived moments and — 
stories that people have to tell about © 
the mystery of life in which they 
live. Shea argues that if the God in 
whom we believe is also the one “‘in — 
whom we live, and move and have | 
our being,’’ it is logical to believe 
that this God should break through ~ 
to people in a multitude of ways and 
means. Sometimes people may — 
describe these encounters with — 
secular words, but, Shea believes, 
this does not detract from their 
validity as encounters with the — 
Divine. This part of the book I find 
most refreshing and filled with 
implications for evangelism and 
church growth. 

In the second chapter, Shea deals — 
with the question as to whether or — 
not the mystery in which we live is — 
geared towards our well being, or — 


‘(continued on page 24) 
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Ki UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN 
_ Applications are invited for the position 


10 DAYS FOR WORLD 


MINISTRY OF YOUTH & 


of Protestant Chaplain at the University DEVELOPMENT EVANGELISM 
: R ; ACTION SECRETARY 
of New Brunswick with the appointment 10 DAYS FOR WORLD North Vancouver 
to begin in September, 1981. This position DEVELOPMENT St. Andrew’s & St. Stephen’s 


Active Church seeks a special person as 
Assistant specializing in Youth Ministry, 
Evangelism Programmes and Pastoral 
Care. For full particulars contact Allan 
MacAskill, 577 Shannon Crescent, North 
Vancouver, BC V7N 2Y8. 


is established by the Fredericton Council 
for Campus Ministry to complete service 
provided by Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Chaplains on the same campus. 
An academic background in theology in 
the reformed tradition is required: ex- 
perience in campus ministry would be 
considered an asset. 

Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with Dr. Dalton London, c/o 
Faculty of Education, University of New 
| Brunswick, Bag Service No. 45333, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada, 
E3B 6E3; 453-3500. 


is seeking, on a two year contract basis, a 
researcher-animateur as it moves into 
more action-oriented programming 
around Canadian public and _ private 
policy, vis-a-vis, the Third World. Send 
C. V.’s and letter outlining qualifications 
before June 15, 1981 to: 

Inter Church Committee for World 
Development Education, Room 315, 85 
St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario, 
M4T 1M8. Telephone (416) 922-0591, 
Attention: Robert Gardner, National Co- 
ordinator. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER, FARMER, 
secretary, mechanic, nurse, printer, etc. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE CORPS offers 
two-year volunteer assignments with 
missions abroad, plus training in Bible, 
language, and culture. This experience 
will change your life. Write CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE CORPS., Dept. PR, Box 
56518, Washington, D.C. 20011, USA for 
informative booklet. 


Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocational assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 


Christian 
counsellinc services 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNSELLING INCORPORATED 
Suite 709, 44 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto M4R 1A1 Phone: 489-3350 
A not-for-profit organization supported by fees and donations. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or 
its code number together with your 
new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be 
processed. 


THICK’N THIRSTY 
TOWELING HAT 


Thirsty terry cloth toweling is 
shaped into a hat that beats 
summer heat. Use it to wipe 
your perspiring brow. Or douse 
=A\ jt in water, wring it out and 
wear it to keep you cool at 
tennis, golf, running, fishing, 
camping. Sizes: S(6¥,-674), 
M(7-7%e), L(7/a-7 Ye), XL(7 a7 Je), 
XXL{(7¥,-77/,). Colors: Sailing Blue, Powder 
Blue, White, Yellow. Toweling Hat $10.95 ppd. 


IT’S HERE! ! Till Armageddon by Billy Graham 


“The human race may well be heading toward the climax of the 
tears, hurts, and wounds of the centuries - Armageddon!” 

Dr. Graham has written this urgent and timely book of hope, assur- 
ance, and comfort for the believer... . 


Till Armageddon $9.95 plus 75¢ handling/shipping charges 
Sorry, No C.O.D. orders 
S > The Apestle Shoppe Ltd. 
1151 Dundas St. West 
Mississauga, Ontario L5C 1C6 


PLEASE ALLOW 446 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 


Scriptures in 1710 Languages Order Today! Money Back Guarantee! 


Complete Bible — now in 275 languages Here is my check or money order fors H 
Complete New Testament [lease RUSH my #2002 Toweling Hat ( 
— now in 770 languages Ij size Color 4 
At Least One Book Of I Name I 
The Bible — now in 1710 languages J Adaress i 
$3,500,000 is needed this year for the essential i an aunents i 
work of Scri pture Translation. : [pend me ar dies paola ih of quality : 

outdoor appare! an juipm a 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY } PT AE RET ; 
10 Carnforth Road, Suite 100, | Eth Roun : 
Toronto, Ontario, ee ee 
M4A 2384 (757-4171) i Dept. GPB, Box 1230, Postal Station T | 
Dears eosin ance eed 
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iwc icnt ae aiction tummies ces yatcesiain thee tect cae rea titrate mee ae RISER ee 


PRAY for those in distress 


HOW CAN PRESBYTERIANS IN CANADA 


RESPOND TO VICTIMS OF HUNGER, 
POVERTY, OPPRESSION AND DISASTER? 


STUDY the root causes of underdevelopment, and how 
they can be changed 


LISTEN to what responsible Third World leaders are asking 
of us in the First World 


ACT to bring these needs to the attention of others 


GIVE of your financial resources through the Presbyterian 
World Service and Development Committee 


For more information, call or write: 


(416) 441-2840 


Presbyterian World Service and Development 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 137 


(Advertisement) 
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indifferent to human destiny, both 
individual and collective. It is here 
that he gets into the question of the 
role of faith, describing both theism 
and atheism as ‘‘examples of 
religious faith.’ He then gets into 
the stories in the Bible that raise the 
“faith question,’’ enlarging our 
understanding of faith to include 
the idea of quest and the creator of 
difficulties, not solely the solution 
to all our problems. He quotes 
Kierkegaard approvingly, 
Suggesting he probably 
“underestimated when he said faith 
was swimming in water 70,000 
fathoms deep.”’ 

In chapter three Shea deals with 
what he calls ‘‘the inherited 
tradition,’’ the stories of God in the 
Bible and in church history, and 
how these faith stories of others can 
be used and_ internalized by 
Christians today. Here Biblical 
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story is mixed with our story to 
provide meaning and faith. 

The next chapter is similar, except 
here the author concentrates on the 
Jesus story itself. How can it be 
used to bring man to faith today, so 
that Jesus comes alive in people’s 
lives today as he seemed-to come 
alive in the first century. 

The last three chapters are given 
over to the author’s attempts to put 
theory into practice. He retells the 
stories of the Bible, using blank 
verse, with imagination and his own 
unique and colourful phraseology. 
The three chapters are grouped 
under three general themes: ‘‘The 
Indiscriminate Host,’’ which blends 
together stories that depict the 
extravagant generosity of God to 
man; ‘“The Son Who Must Die,”’ 
describes the incidents and stories 
about Jesus that raise the questions 
about who he is and was, and the 
purpose of his coming; and finally, 
“The Storyteller of God,’ an 
interweaving of the sayings and 
parables of the Kingdom. 

John Shea’s stories end where all 
the stories of faith finally end up, 


with the resurrection. In a movin 
final section, he personifies Death 
Sin and Fate boasting of their 
superiority outside the sealed tomb 
of Jesus, only to have the stone 
suddenly roll back and the Christ 
dance forth. Shea then concludes: 
‘‘Now 
there was only the morning 
and the dancing man of the 
broken tomb. 
The story says 
he dances still. 
That is why 
down to this day 
we lean over the beds of our babies 
and in the seconds before sleep 
tell the story of the undying 
dancing man 
so the dream of Jesus will carry 
them to dawn.”’ 


John Shea is one of the most 
stimulating and rewarding new 
theologians that I have encountered 
for several years. 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND 
AMERICAN CULTURE: THE 
SHAPING OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY EVANGELISM 

by George M. Marsden. 
Published by Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1980. 

Price: $26.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


“‘Heave an egg out of a Pullman 
window and you will hit a Fun- 
damentalist almost anywhere in the 
United States today.”’ 

This paranoid remark was made 
by H. L. Mencken, the American 
journalist, when ‘‘fundamentalists’’ 
and ‘“‘modernists’’ were fighting 
over the issue of the teaching of 
evolution in the schools in the 
1920s. If Mencken were alive today, 
presumably he would be even more 
paranoid about the omnipresence 
and influence of ‘‘fundamen- 
talists.”’ 

There are roughly forty million 
“‘evangelicals’’ in the States. Of this 
number only about five million — 
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would call themselves ‘‘fundamen- 
talists,’’ largely because the name is 
now a pejorative one and because 
the majority of evangelicals do not 
hold strictly to the ‘‘funda- 
‘mentalist’? creed. Yet the influence 
of even this five million is con- 
siderable. It is evident in the for- 
‘mation of the Moral Majority and 
its part in the 1980 American 
Elections; in the popularity of the 
“700 Club,’’ the ‘‘PTL Club,”’ Oral 
Roberts and the other ‘‘fundamen- 
talist’? preachers of the electronic 
church; and in the growing op- 
position to the teaching of evolution 
in schools. 
_ Who are these fundamentalists? 
What are their origins? What do 
‘they believe? How are we to view 
them? 

These are some of the questions 
to which this book, by Professor 
George M. Marsden of Calvin 
College, is addressed. It explores the 
origins and growth of the fun- 
damentalist movement in the States, 
tracing its history from the days of 
Dwight L. Moody in the 1800s to 
the dramatic confrontation of the 
1920s when fundamentalism was 
front-page news. The book seeks to 
be a dispassionate analysis of a 
significant Christian tradition in an 
American cultural setting. 

Dr. Marsden. describes fun- 
damentalists as a loose and diverse 
group of Christians who arose out 
of American revivalism. This 
revivalism has to be seen in relation 
to the older Calvinist religious and 
cultural tradition. Herein lies the 
reason why fundamentalism arose 
primarily among groups’ with 
Reformed origins such as Baptists 
and Presbyterians, and was quite 
tare in the Methodist side of 
American revivalism, which em- 
phasized the ethical rather than the 
intellectual aspects of Christianity. 

This view of the origins of the 
movement is meant to qualify 
Ernest Sandeen’s interpretation that 
fundamentalism represents a 
combination of the Princeton 
theology of Hodge and Warfield 
about the verbal inerrancy of the 
Bible and the dispensational millen- 
malism of C. I. Scofield, John 

Nelson Darby and others who 
(continued on next page) 


A human life ts priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We spend 
less than 10% on administration, are a tax deductible charity, 

No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way—by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aL] boy LH girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (country) 
| will send $15 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month L] 
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Address 
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ve 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PRS 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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Carefree Living at 


or bus anywhere in the city. 


New Horizons 


Conveniently located at Bloor and Dufferin Streets 
in Toronto, New Horizons is an attractive residence 
for senior citizens. 


At New Horizons you can enjoy all of these exceptional 
features: 


e The Dufferin subway station is only steps away, making it easy to take the subway 


e Each room is private and comfortably furnished. 


© Meals are served in the dining room by our courteous and friendly staff. 
¢ A registered nurse is available daily from 7 am to 11 pm and a doctor is at the 


residence 3 days a week. 


® Take part in a wide variety of activities, 


clubs and outings. 


New Horizons offers you independence and care- 
free living in a pleasant and modem senior citizens 


residence. 


Visit us Monday through Friday and we’ll show 
you all our facilities, or write to: 


Dept. P, 1140 Bloor St. W. 


Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 


(Advertisement) 


OWET 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


books 


(continued from previous page) 


taught at the Keswick conference in 
England and brought their teachings 
to the Niagara Bible Conferences. 
(Among those who attended and 
taught at the Niagara Bible Con- 
ference were William Caven, a 
former principal of Knox College 
and W. H. Griffith Thomas, a 


professor at Wycliffe College, 
Toronto). 
Fundamentalism, according to 


Dr. Marsden, is marked by three 
key beliefs: biblical inerrancy, pre- 
millenialism and anti-evolutionism. 
All three doctrines depend on 
drawing a sharp antithesis between 
the natural and the supernatural, a 
position inherited from American 
revivalism. 

Professor Marsden holds that the 
fundamentalist impulse has 
moderated considerably in 
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American evangelicalism during the 
past thirty years. Although fun- 
damentalism in its classic form has 
touched most American Protestant 
denominations in the twentieth 
century, it was never a dominant 
force. In more recent times, ‘‘neo- 
evangelicalism’’ has emerged. This 
neo-evangelicalism has qualified the 
militancy of the fundamentalist 
heritage with other broader interests 
and has paved the way for 
emergence of a larger evangelical 
coalition by the 1970s. Within this 
coalition, fundamentalist tendencies 
are diffuse, though considerable. 


The impact of the  fun- 
damentalist/liberal debate, Dr. 
Marsden notes, was feit 


simultaneously in the States and in 


Canada. In his far too brief 
discussion of Canadian — fun- 
damentalism — although T. T. 


Shields gets some space — Professor 
Marsden renders the questionable 
judgment that it was the theological 
conservatives who kept one third of 


the Presbyterian Church out of 
church union. Recent studies by the 
late Principal Allan L. Farris, 
Professor John Moir and others, 
have shown that theological con- 
servatives were only one among 
many different groups who opposed 
church union in 1925. If Marsden’s 
judgment were correct, then one 
would expect that after 1925 the 
theological conservatives would 
have gained control of our 
theological colleges and church 
executive positions. This was not so. 
Typically Canadian, The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, has 
pursued a_ middle-of-the-road 
course, eschewing fundamentalism 
on the right and liberalism on the 
left. This predilection for the middle 
— one might at times call it the 
“radical middle’’ (Ed. note: ‘‘one’’ 
has) — may explain why our church 
was strongly influenced by neo- 
orthodox theology in the 30s, 40s, 
and SOs. 
Professor Marsden’s book is a 
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_ Barsanuphius 


(continued from page 7) 


five hours. 


slept for at least four hours. ”’ 


None of the others believe him, of course, and interest in the 
Presbyterian Assembly remains at an optimum level. 

This is my modest proposal. I think it would work. Anyway, it’s 
worth a try. Can we do worse than we do already? 


.. Identification 


‘ontinued from page 5) 


orporate beliefs and identity, how, 
n heaven’s name will anyone, 
xcept by the luck of local and 
wobably temporary circumstance, 
ind in us a manifestation of the 
aith by which we say we believe, 
hey can live in to-day’s world? 

Our old stand-by, the infusion of 
iew blood through those who 
eceive their convictions genetically 
— by being born Presbyterian, 
loesn’t stand up either. For one 
hing, there are fewer and fewer 
roung Presbyterians, for another, 
lenominational ties are strained to 
he snapping point in a mobile 


Moderator, suitably garbed in gown and lace, (with a paper bag over 
his head to guard his identity) strides down the steps of the church and 
announces that one reporter to represent them all will be admitted for 


At the end of the five-hour session, the chosen reporter emerges and 
is mobbed. ‘‘What is going on in there? Give us the real goods!”’ 
: “T honestly can’t tell you, ’’ is the dazed reply. ‘‘I fell asleep. I think 
they have some kind of secret weapon. They talk about one thing fora 
few minutes and then they switch to something else. Somehow it all 
happens in such a way that you get sort of hypnotized. I must have 


society where good nursery facilities | 


and adequate parking-lots matter as 
much as the name on the sign- 
board. 

Anyway, why must we sit back 
forlornly and wait in the hope that 
soon we will be noticed; soon 
somebody will ask us the right 
questions? We must take our case to 
the world, ask our own questions; 
dust off, re-build and adapt the 
answers that have been mouldering 
in the warehouse of our heritage for 
too long. 

I know that this is an old song on 
these pages. But unless we start 
singing together in some sort of 
understandable, thoughtful har- 
mony, the world will continue to 
tune us out. 

JRD 


welcome addition to the burgeoning 
literature on the fundamentalist 
movement. It is a carefully- 
researched, well-written, balanced 
and fascinating study illustrated 
with tract cartoons, time-maps of 
the millenium and a_ few 
photographs. It’s a book for both 
the specialist and the general reader. 
(There are typographical errors on 
pp. 105, 172 and 174). 

—William Klempa 


DR. KLEMPA is the Principal of The 
-resbyterian College in Montreal. oO 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Please send the address label or | 
its code number together with your 
new address. Allow six weeks or a 

month for the change to be 
processed. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


| ST. RAPHAEL'S 


MANOR 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


* 
* 
* 
* 
s 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 


24-hour attendant 

Recreation, activities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 


Medical clinic 

Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 

Branch bank 

Chapel 

Tuck Shop 

Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

Landscaped grounds 

Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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face the church is also appreciated. 
Congratulations to you and your 
staff on doing such a good job. 
R. E. Hamilton, 
Weston, Ont. 


Come to the U.S. 
and help us! 


I enclose my cheque for $6.00 for 
a year’s continued subscription of 
The Presbyterian Record, which is 
great! 

I only desire that you could come 
to our U.S.A. magazine and show 
us how to put out as splendid a one 
as yours. We are a “‘sorry lot’’ of 
journalists now. 

(Rev.) James A. M. Hanna, 
Oak Hill, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Appreciation 


I do want to express my ap- 
preciation of The Record: its timely 
articles; choice of subject matter 
and lively quality. Also, News and 
Views always has a pithy pungency. 

(Rev.) Mary Farmery, 
Guelph, Ont. 


The danger of 
“Navel-Gazing”’ 


After reading and enjoying The 
Record for several years I find that I 
must write and offer a criticism of 
the magazine itself. 

It seems to me that the philosophy 
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Your comments in The Record are 
always welcome. 
Feel free to write to us at any time. 
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of a religious magazine, would be in 
part the recognition of the op- 
portunity to bring the gospel to all 
of the people, where they are at! 
While some frank examination of 
the church itself should be presented 
in each publication, I find that each 
issue becomes increasingly more 
concerned with the church and its 
operation. 

Through my experience in life, I 
have discovered that a great deal of 
navel-gazing can rapidly become an 
obsession and seldom results in real 
growth. How wonderful it would be 
to pick up this publication and read 
some wise words from the gospel 
addressed to the elderly, to our 
children, to the housewives or to the 
teenagers — the list and the op- 
portunities are infinite. 

Please be assured that I recognize 
the value of The Record and I will 
continue to enjoy each edition. 

(Mrs.) Jane Krafchuk, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Why recreate battles? 
“‘Shock’’ is probably the best 


word to describe my state of mind - 


after reading Dr. Douglas Camp- 
bell’s letter in the March Record. 

What he asks for is bound to 
cause mischief. It is to me an in- 
vitation to polish up the javelins and 
recreate battles of long ago. I do not 
doubt his sincerity, but I doubt his 
wisdom. 

Most of what Dr. Campbell 
wishes is reflected adequately in 
Church Union in Canada by the late 
Dr. C. E. Silcox. As for the rest, 
Sara Teasdale’s words will cover the 
most of it, 

“‘If anyone asks, say 

it was forgotten 

Long and long ago 

As a flower, as a fire, 

as a hushed foot fall, 

In a long forgotten snow.”’ 

I wonder if Dr. Campbell’s 
acquaintance with those _ using 
archives is that many of those 
posing as research scholars are in 
reality muck-raking reporters. 

As a student in 1924, ordained in 
1930, a pastor and a Clerk of 
Assembly, for many years, I have 
no desire to add to bitter memories 
of older people by recounting that 


Shek I have seen. | 
I am grateful, however, to Dr 
Campbell for making me re- hi 


some important material has 
necessity gone into archives. 


tremendous amount of material, . 
I have now decided after abstracting 
some things of family interest te 
burn the rest and that I am doing 
forthwith. 


Principal Clerk Emeritus, 
General Assembly, | 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada: | 


What about Ireland? 


I read with interest the article by| 
Don Smith ‘‘Replying to the 
W.C.C.’s Critics’’ in the February, 
1981 issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. 1 personally applaud the 
W.C.C.’s stand on combating racial 
prejudice even to the point of relief 
aid being channelled through 
liberation movements engaged in 
armed struggles to free their 
homelands. 

The focus of W.C.C. support for 
the just struggles of the African 
people against oppressive racist 
regimes is commendable; however, I 
have never heard of any combined 
Christian protest being raised 
strongly and continuously against 
the tragic situation in Northern 
Ireland. A person does not seem to! 
hear anything positive, only about 
the tragedies that occur. Does this 
mean that the Christian world has 
given up in despair, choosing to 
ignore the situation hoping it will go 
away, or is something constructive 
being done by the W.C.C. or-any 
Christian body? What has been! 
done in the name of Christianity in 
Ireland, especially to the Native 
Irish Catholics, reads like a horror 
story. 

It would interest me to see an 
article in The Presbyterian Record 
regarding what, if anything, is being 
done by any Christian organization 
to help bring some sanity to people 
obsessed with old hates and fears. If 
bigotry and injustice can be wiped 
out in Northern Ireland then I 
would say there is hope for the other: 
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countries in the world suffering 
under oppression. 

A. little Christian love and 
tolerance would have gone a long 
way over the years in preventing a 
situation of this kind ever arising in 
a civilized western country. 

| B. Anderson, 
Ninga, Man. 


Record article 
bears fruit 
In the January, 1979 issue of The 
‘Record Mrs. Flora McKinlay’s 
article on the Coffee Hour 
‘Phenomenon caught my attention 
and subsequently the attention of 
‘seven other ladies who had concern 
for the community outreach in our 
congregation. Was this something 
we could do? 
) With information and assistance 
supplied by the group at Bridlewood 
‘Church, eight of us began planning 
and were able, despite limited 
financial resources, to work up a 
three-month programme which we 
began in October, 1979. To our 
delight thirty-five ladies and a 
number of children appeared at the 
first event and since that time the 
number has grown until we counted 
one hundred and thirty ladies and 
twenty children at the February, 
1981 Hour. 

To what do we attribute the 
growth? <A_ pleasant, tastefully 
decorated room, happy cheerful 
hostesses, dedicated committee 
members who know their tasks and 
conscientiously complete them, and, 
above all, prayer. We also are very 
careful to keep the time to an hour 
and to choose committed speakers 
who have a story of a personal 
relationship with Christ to relate. 
The music has a message and the 
demonstrators are happy sharing 
the God-given talents. 

Our limited financial resources 
were mentioned for a purpose. We 
have stressed ‘‘no’ charge’’ 
throughout the duration of the 
programme and the committee has 
been asked and tempted many times 
to establish one. However, from the 
beginning resources always seemed 
0 be forthcoming to meet the need. 
iscussion always resulted in a 


unanimous decision — No Charge! 
How could we help but feel that 
God was with us? 

Some other very _ gratifying 
developments have resulted from 
the programme, especially the 
establishment of similar 
programmes in three other local 
churches with one planned in a 
neighbouring community. Also, as a 
result of requests from working 
ladies and from gentlemen in the 
congregation, an evening Hour ona 
quarterly basis has been arranged 
with good response. 

What have been the effects on our 
congregation? Some have had their 


thinking changed when they see new © 


people attending who did not attend 
church before. Through one lady 
her three daughters-in-law have 
begun attending. Several ladies who 
have moved into the area from other 
Presbyterian churches made con- 
nection through the Coffee Hour. 
Two or three ladies joined the 
committee when they felt this was 
an area where they wanted to help. 
Some have assisted financially and 
the whole programme has had a 
unifying effect on the various 
denominations in the community. 
Thank you for your article, Mrs. 
McKinlay, and for giving us an 
opportunity to reach out into the 
community to plant the seed of the 
Word of God. We can see it 
growing. 
Phyllis Brand, 
Co-ordinator, Stamford 
Presbyterian Church 
Community Coffee Hours, Ont. 


Added prayers 


After reading the articles in the 
April issue of The Record, 1 find 
that a new group of benighted souls 
has been added to the subject of my 
daily prayers. 

I refer, of course, to that group of 
persons, ordained or otherwise who 
seem to feel that there is no place in 
the ranks of the Eldership, ruling or 
teaching, for women. What 
chauvinism! I never thought that I 
would see this within the 
Presbyterian Church. 

To make matters worse, they 
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seem to take refuge in the teachings 
of St. Paul on the basis that he was 
absolutely infallible in everything he 
said. Please understand that I am 
not here referring to his teachings 
relating to the Grace of God and the 
promise of salvation through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But 
to copy his apparent aversion to 
women except as male chattels, 
seems to me to demonstrate a 
paucity of individual thought. 

Have these persons ever ex- 
perienced the devotion to duty 
shown by female elders or clergy? In 
Our congregation we have several 
female elders, and are presently 
richly blessed by a female minister. I 
can speak from profound ex- 
perience when I say that our present 
minister, although only interim, has 
proved that she is every bit as 
devoted to her Saviour and to her 
charges as any male could ever be. 

As far as female elders are 
concerned, those of our. con- 
gregation fulfil their duties as well 
as, if not better than, the males. 
Their attendance at Session is 
almost 100%. They visit their 
communicants. They take part in 
the various portions of the work of 
the church. In other words, they let 
their light so shine before men that 
they see their good works and 
glorify our Father in Heaven. 

It is my earnest hope that others 
will join me in my prayers that these 
persons who object to female elders, 
ruling or teaching, will see the error 
of their ways, or have the decency to 
remove themselves from a church 
which has a truly Christian outlook. 

Lloyd G. Pineo, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A puzzle in 
an unknown tongue 


On reading Don McLeod’s ad- 
dress on the occasion of 
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Presbyterian Renewal Day (April 
issue), I suddenly stumbled, in the 
midst of good, plain English 
writing, on this phrase in an, to me 
unknown, tongue: ‘‘The penal and 
substitutionary view of the 
atonement.’’ After re-reading the 
context and some _ profound 
thinking, I concluded that the 
language in question must _ be 
doctrinese, which I have heard of 
occasionally as an off-shoot of 
Church Latin. I also concluded that 
Don was in effect quoting from an 
ancient text in that language, and 
that therefore quotes would have 
been in order. 

Priding myself on above average 
linguistic ability and a remnant. 
knowledge of Latin, I next set out 
on an attempt at translation, a nice, 
little, intriguing puzzle for a 
Saturday evening, and came up with 
the conclusion that Don, in all 
probability, believes that Christ 
suffered and died to bear the 
punishment for our sin. Now if that 
is the proper translation, I am with 
you, Don. By the way, I always peek 
at the solution of the crossword 
puzzle, to satisfy that I have it 
straight. So please let me know if 
I’m right, then we can shake hands 
on it. 

In case the tone of my letter does 
not come through as casual and 
good-humoured, let me explain that 
I have occasion to write learned 
papers in distinguished journals 
which are only understood and 
taken seriously by a few hundred 
like-minded freaks around the 
globe, and that only recently I have 
come to realize that a lot of that 
could also be said in plain language; 
furthermore, I am a civil servant 
and know all too well how easy it is 
to lapse into bureaucratese. 

Well, now that I have gotten this 
off my chest, I am almost ready to 
resume reading Don’s_ address, 
except for a last word to you, 
Editors: I like your advertisement 
on the back cover of this (April) 
issue; it puts me on the same level as 
a truly great man. Yes, I do read 
The Record, and, yes, I do have 
attacks of megalomania and love 
the big words. I hope you do too! 

Albert Vandenberg, 
Manotick, Ont. 


‘“‘Fair and Balanced”’ 


The April issue of The 
Presbyterian Record provided a fair 
and balanced overview concerning 
the ordination of women. | 

Archie McLean, 
Woodstock, N.B. 


On Marriage and 
women ministers 


Unless I have overlooked a 
passing remark, the articles 
regarding Ordination of Women in 
the April issue do not contain one 
word concerning the distinction 
between married and unmarried 
women. They never touch on the 
serious conflict between the mar- 
vellous concept of a Christian 
marriage in Ephesians 5 and the 
practice of ordaining women 
regardless of their marital status. 

The Presbytery of Chatham 
submitted to the General Assembly 
of 1967 a unanimously adopted 
overture pointing out the conflict in 
teaching and, therefore, of con- 
science, in which ministers were 
placed who would abide by the 
decision of the church to grant the 
right to ordination to women 
without consideration of their 
marital status, and who would at 
the same time teach faithfully what 
Eph. 5 says. The General Assembly, 
in violation of Presbyterian polity, 
refused to consider that overture. 

I have no intention to muddy the 
waters in this controversy. As it is, 
they are already much like the 
Colorado River, of which a farmer 
once said, ‘‘It is too thick to drink, 
and too thin to plough.”’ 

However, I believe that there will 
be no healing of this rift among us 
as long as we deal with this par- 
ticular problem with ‘‘tunnel- 
vision,’’ by isolating it from the 
broader teaching of the Bible on 
Christian life and witness. The 
fallacy that this issue can be dealt 
with all by itself has a hold on 
almost all discussions of it. And yet, 
by isolating it from the Christian 
concept of marriage, of fatherhood 
and motherhood, and of the 
church’s image-witness in the world, 
it has been wrenched away from the 
teaching of the Word of God — the 
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Scriptures quoted on 
yoth sides notwithstanding! 
(hereby, it has become a 
ociological/psychological problem, 
‘or which there is no solution. As so 
yften is the case, our real problem 
s, that our discussions, though 
tarting with Scripture, quickly 
nove beyond its reach. Though they 
yegin with the Spirit, they tend to 
nd in the flesh. 

Is it not clear that God cannot 
yeal this aspect of our church’s 
Nninistry, until we pay heed to the 
‘omprehensive teaching on 
Christian living of the Word of 
30d? 


umerous 


(Rev.) Hans. W. Zegerius, 
Arthur and Gordonville, Ont. 


Nhat if the women 
vent on strike? 


The April, 1981 issue of The 
Record, dealing with the most 
surrent controversy Over women in 
‘the church, was astonishing to me. 
Imagine, if you can, people still 
fretting over the position of women 
in the church in 1981! It seems a few 
people within the Presbyterian 
Church are troubled by the fact that 
some women wish to_ hold 
teaching/ruling offices in the 
church. 

Have you ever imagined what 
would happen to us if women finally 
got angry enough over this sort of 
thing to go on strike? Leave the 
churches, stay home everywhere, 
and see how well the church would 
manage without their eager services 
and support? I for one, think sucha 
strike would cause such a giant 
vacuum that churches from coast- 
to-coast would quickly begin to 
collapse like a set of dominoes. And 
I’m afraid, that it would take such a 
calamity to make some people see 
the ridiculous nature of their 
thinking. 

_ We are told that people who 
constantly look back for some 
direction for their lives generally do 
so out of fear of the future. Within 
the church, we seem to be always 
“Yooking back’’ to see how things 
used to be done, in order to decide 
how to do things today. Surely we 
» not have to continue in this 


attitude forever. What makes the 
early days of Christianity so perfect 
that in 1981 we must continue to 
emulate what was done by a people 
who were handicapped by a great 
lack of information and education, 
all of which is available to us today? 

Frankly, I know there is nothing 
that can prevent women from 
finally taking their rightful place in 
society, in government, and in the 
Church. . . and for some of us who 
are qualified, that means positions 
of authority and leadership. Those 
who would continue to question and 
oppose this may be doing so for 
many different reasons, but under- 
lying, I feel there are some real 
fears; fear of change, fear of the 
future, and perhaps, an old, deep- 
seated fear of women! 

I imagine that many people will 
scoff at this and at one time I also 
scoffed at the suggestion made by 
more radical feminists than I, that 
many men have a deep subconscious 
fear of women. But over the years, 
and after considerable study and 
observation, I have come to the 
conclusion that this is not an un- 
common seed. Many men do feel 
threatened by women, whether they 
are aware of this feeling or not, 
whether they care to admit it or not. 

Today, there are scholars and 
historians who feel that the status of 
Western women _ has _ steadily 
declined since the 
Christianity — and it is still 
declining. I know some will not 
agree, but I have found that the 
theological view of history can 
differ considerably with the facts 
that are uncovered by less biased 
people, such as archaeologists and 
sociologists. In delving into the true 
history of the Christian Church in 
the world, I think the average 
student would be shocked by the 
facts and many would be outraged 
by what has gone on in the name of 
the church. 

But, what has gone on in the past 
should not be allowed to colour our 
judgment about what is right in the 
present and for the future. If we 
have learned anything from our past 
(mistakes and all), it is that we need 
EVERYONE who is capable and 


(continued on next page) 
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Advertisement 


Hearing Loss 
Is Not A Sign 
Of Old Age 


Toronto—A free offer of special 
interest to those who hear but do 
not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 


operating model of one of the 
smallest Beltone aids of its kind will 
be given absolutely free to anyone 
who sends for this free model now. 

Send for this model, put it on and 
wear it in the privacy of your own 
home. It will show you how tiny 


hearing help can be. It is not a real 
hearing aid and it’s yours to keep 
free. The actual aid weighs less than 
a fourth of an ounce, and it’s all at 
ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. So, 
send for your free model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today to 
Department 4407, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 124 
Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B]. 


See page 5 for Advertising Rates: 
Classified and Display 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 


tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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e CLASSES 


EWART 
COLLEGE 


THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
COLLEGE 
of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
IN CANADA 


FORM TAB 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1981- 
82 begin on September 
14, 1981. Prepare to 
serve the Church by 


study at the College. 


Sessions for the JUNE 
CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION programme begin 
on June 8, 1981. Par- 
ticipate in a brief 
programme June 8- 12 in 
order to give leadership 
in your Church. 


Accommodation is 
available at Ewart for 
the summer (short term) 
if you are in the city 
studying or visiting. 


For further information, 
write to: 
EWART COLLEGE 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 2G1 


LETTERS 


(continued from previous page) 


willing to serve the Church, not just 
men alone. 

Those few who still feel 
threatened by the ordination of 
women will have to take a long look 
in the mirror, for it is them, not 
aspiring women of the Church, who 
have the problem. 

Bettyanne Wellstead, 
Georgetown, Ont. 


. Or adopted 
passive resistance 


As Editor of The Record I believe 
you were obliged to open the pages 
of the current issue for a discussion 
of the ordination of women. In our 
times it is amazing the publicity that 
minorities get. 

If the women of our church were 
to indulge in that very effective 
tactic of the late Mahatma Gandhi, 
passive resistance, those of the 
ministerial brotherhood who object 
to the ordination of women might 
come to have cause to reflect. 
Suppose women throughout our 
church organize and refuse to raise 
funds. Will those who oppose the 
ordination of women be prepared to 
accept the financial gap _ thus 
created? I think not. 

We have come to a pretty pass 
when a major concern of the 
hierarchy is to take sides in such a 
discriminatory insult to women. All 
of us should be ashamed that this 
situation has occurred. The ability 
of our leaders comes into question. 
Are we sowing seeds which will lead 
to the obliteration of our church? 

Earle W. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ont. 


A simple answer 
please 


I was mind-boggled after reading 
the current issue of The 
Presbyterian Record — all the 
opinions concerning the ordination 
of women. 

Could someone please answer me 


in a very simple way — if a woma 
who has committed her life to God 
and is led by him, feels in her heart 
that she is being led to be a minister 


or an elder, does any human being 


have aright to stand in her way? 


Nancy P. Mingie, © : 
Montreal, Que. 


“Poor Fruit”’ 


In viewing The Record for April, 
I only hope that your readers will 


understand the contrast which it 


this end will be worthwhile. 


represents and that the sacrifice to 


The April cover, traditional of | 


Easter, is beautiful and, for me, is © 


symbolic of the rebirth which takes 


| 


place every Spring, and is a 


perennial reminder of _ the 
Resurrection. 
within the Christian faith is cause 


for joyous celebration in unison at 


This uniting force 


this time of the year, and I would 


have anticipated the contents of The 
Record to have reflected, at least to 
some extent, the joy of this period. 

However, instead I find The 
Record completely devoted to the 
most recent cause of schism within 
our ranks. Speaking as a member of 
the laity, I would suggest that when 
the church teaching members spend 
so much time and effort in a 
discussion which relates only to 
themselves one has to wonder at 
their interpretation of their call to 
serve the Lord. Surely, even within 
our Canadian scene, there are 
sufficient problems in_ today’s 
society of such a pressing nature 
that the church should be ad- 
dressing, that if properly addressed 
by our teaching elders would leave 
little time for such discussion. 

To use your metaphor, ‘The 
vines are known by the fruit which 
they produce.”’ 

In my opinion, The Record in 
April was poor fruit. 


J. W. Cunnnene 


Chateauguay, Que. 
Ed. note: J too would like to be rid 


of “the most recent cause of 


schism.’’ However, it is a serious — 
enough issue for both laity and 
clergy (after all, most of the 
gathering of 400 at Willowdale were 


laity) to have justified the giving 
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wer of the April issue to its 
liscussion. 

Let us hope that we can indeed be 
lone with it at this Assembly so that 
he genuinely important issues you 
fer to can be _ addressed. 


Sons and daughters 


Referring to the article, “‘The 
‘why’ of Dissent’? by John Vaudry, 
1 quote: ‘‘Candidates for the 
ministry have been told they cannot 
be ordained if they agree with us on 
this issue. It is now questionable 
whether our own sons can respond 
to the call of the ministry in our 
church if they accept the teaching of 
their parents! To me this is tragic. It 
is especially tragic that young men 
of strong Christian conviction and 
love for our denomination are at 
present being barred from serving 
the Lord in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada simply because 
on one point (and that a non- 
essential) they hold a dissenting view 
To my mind this is a grave injustice 
that must surely grieve the Spirit.’’ 
*‘Sons,’’ Mr. Vaudry says. What 
about our ‘‘Daughters?’’ Let us 
change the quote slightly! 

It is now questionable whether 
Our own daughters can respond to 
the call of the Ministry in our 
church if they accept the teaching 
of their parents! To me fhis is tragic. 
It is especially tragic that young 
women of strong Christian con- 
viction and love for. our 
denomination are at present being 
barred (or could be barred) from 
serving the Lord in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
simply because on one point (and 
that a non-essential) they hold a 
dissenting view. This is a grave 
injustice that must surely grieve the 
Spirit. 

Mr. Vaudry seems to _ have 
overlooked the fact that ‘‘sons’’ 
have chosen to be educators without 
ordination (Ewart College, male 
graduates) as have women. Lack of 
Ordination does not bar anyone 


We have received more letters 
concerning the April issue; they 


from serving the church — male or 
female. Some (male and female) feel 
that ordination is the best way to 
serve. May it be thus. Who knows 
but the individual concerned. 

Thank you for the effort ex- 
pended in putting out a ‘good’ 
magazine. 

Mona W. Vair, 
Guelph, Ont. 


On behalf of 
my foremothers 


I must protest on behalf of my 
foremothers in the faith, who, 
according to Alison Stewart- 
Patterson (April issue — 
‘‘Daughters of Abraham, Children 
of God’’) lived as sub-human 
creatures, ‘‘bent’’ and humiliated, 
trying to control their lives through 
seduction. I don’t believe it! 
Women within the Christian church 
have always known full well that 
they were children of God and 
whole human beings, and have been 
content to love and serve those 
around them precisely because they 
knew themselves to be Christ’s 
servants. 

The headship of the man in the 
Christian community has to do with 
God’s plan for humankind to live in 
families and there’s nothing 
demeaning about it at all, unless 
made so by sinful man. If women 
can say with St. Paul, ‘‘the head of 
every man is Christ, and the head of 
the woman is the man, and the head 
of Christ is God,’’ why must they be 
accused of accepting an inferior 
position? Was Christ inferior to 
God? 

May I also say a word on behalf 
of my forefathers in the faith. I 
don’t believe they ‘‘lived out a 
dominant role enforcing women’s 
bentness.’’ Surely we can’t believe 
that the whole gospel was only 
understood in the twentieth century. 

Marie Muth, 
Caledonia, Ont. 


will be published in the 
July/August issue. 


NUTRILITE R 
Multi-vitamin-and-mineral 
supplements have been 
trusted for over 40 years. 
Find out why. Call 


MARIPOSA 
ASSOCIATES 


Box 10, Coldwater, 
Ontario, LOK 1£0. 
1-705-325-9362 


A HEALTHY BODY 
Its God’s holy temple. 
Care for it! 


ANUTRITIOUS DIET 
Inadequate meals are 
caused by: 

—Today’s refining & 
processing 

— “I’ve time for only...” 


—‘“‘| don’t like...” 
—Smokers dulled appetites 
—Crash diets 

—Limited budgets. 
Supplements are now 
necessary! 


QUALITY 

Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Trusted for over 40 years. 
Natural concentrate 
composition. 

Moisture sealed with protein 
not sugar. 


VALUE 

Just the price of a cup of 
coffee/meal/day. 

Save 13% on annual plan. 


TO GIVE YOUR BEST 

in life, 

Use this multi-vitamin-and- 
mineral dietary 
supplement! 


ORDER NOW: $34.50 MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE! 


fi Name 

GM Address 

Gi City Prov. 
GM Postal Code 


MARIPOSA ASSOCIATES 


Box 10. Coldwater. Ontario. LOK 1E0 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 


funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


FOUR CEMETERY PLOTS sat 
Resthaven Memorial Gardens, 2700 
Kingston Road, Scarborough, for sale. 
Anyone interested please write Box 300, 
the Presbyterian Record, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
illuminating churches and 


public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 


e lighting fixtures 
¢ memorial plaques 
e collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
il HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our 
advertisers. 


“‘ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 
LIM ITH D 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 
Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
364-4408 Toronto M5V 2B9 


2 Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


ws Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared”’ 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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Order Books and 


all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications A 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 J 
Cataloque on Request 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 

DEPT.PR 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic import- 
ed tartans, clan plaques, cap and 
blazer badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in capes, 
rugs, scarves, sweaters, etc., by 
leading Scottish manufacturers. 
Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day and 
evening wear. Tartans sold by the 
yard; over 300 in stock. 


With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 
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NEWS 


Record wins Award 


The Presbyterian Record is the 
ecipient of the 1980 Canadian 
Church Press Award for Best 
Creative Writing for the article 
‘The Deep Treasure’? by Susan 
Conly, published in the March, 1980 
ssue of the magazine. In an- 
nouncing the award the judges 
commented: ‘‘The author took a 
eak situation and made something 
dositive out of it. Not a word was 
wasted in this beautifully con- 
structed, well-paced article.”’ 

_ The judges also pointed out that, 
although The Record won only one 
award, “‘it rated well in every other 
category in which it was 
-epresented.’’ It ranked second in 
Best Cover; the editorial, 
“Tsadore,’’? (October, 1980) was 
considered the best written material 
submitted ‘‘for the sheer skill of 
language usage’’; and the feature 
article on the ‘‘Total Woman, What 
Are Little Wives Made Of?’’ by 
Lura Pierce, (May, 1980) prompted 
one judge to write, ‘‘Thank 
goodness for something funny!”’ 


A “Thank You” 
— one year later 


- It is nice to hear the words ‘‘thank 
you.”’ In the Fall of 1979 Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Port Alberni, 
B.C., became one of the many 
churches that applied to sponsor a 
family from Vietnam. On March 
Ist, 1980, we were pleased to 
welcome to Port Alberni our family: 
To and Linh Van and their two 
daughters, Kim, aged 6, and Ngoc, 
aged 2. To knew a little English, but 
his wife and daughters did not. To 
worked at a variety of short-term 
jobs before taking up employment 
at a local sawmill. Linh attended 
English classes and worked hard at 
learning the language; logically, the 
girls very quickly picked up a 
working knowledge of English. 

The congregation’s year of 
sponsorship came to an end on 
February 28, 1981. It was a great 
surprise and joy to receive from the 
Vans an invitation extended to the 
congregation to a ‘‘Thank You 


Dinner.’? On April 4 the Vans 
hosted approximately seventy-five 
people to an absolutely delicious 
Vietnamese dinner. To spoke to his 
guests and expressed his sincere 
thanks to them for sponsoring his 
family to Canada. Certainly our 
congregation has been blest by the 
Vans; they have received a new 
homeland in which they are content 
and happy; Canada has received a 
fine, industrious family. 

(Rev.) R. C. Garvin 


Historic Development 
in China 


Last year in Shanghai 50,000 New 
Testaments and 85,000 Bibles were 
printed on 82 tons of thin paper 
produced in China’s_ northeast. 
Both books were made available, 
with the help of contributions from 
all parts of the country, at a price 
considerably lower than cost — 
although still rather expensive for 
many Chinese Christians living in 
rural areas. It is hoped, with the 
newly created China Christian 
Council serving as publisher, that 
this work will continue in 1981. 

There are presently 40 students in 
China, selected from a field of 308 
applicants, enrolled in a four year 
theological programme established 
specifically for Christians com- 
mitted to the cause of the Gospel 
and the Church. 


C.1.A. (ours) 
meets in Ottawa 


The Committee on International 
Affairs of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada met on March 31 in 
Ottawa. In a_ wide-ranging 
discussion of foreign policy the 
members heard addresses from the 
Honorable Flora MacDonald, 
External Affairs spokesperson for 
the P.C. Party and Dr. Pauline 
Jewett who speaks for the New 
Democratic Party in the field. 

At a luncheon tendered by 
Senators Heath Macquarrie and 
Richard Stanbury the guest speaker 
was the Honorable Mark 
MacGuigan. Others present were 
Senator G. Van Roggen, Chairman 
of the Foreign Policy Committee of 
the Senate, and Marcel 
Prud’homme, Chairman of the 


House of Commons - standing 
Committee on External Affairs and 


National Defence. Clergy from 
other denominations were also 
present. 


At another session, the committee 
heard from His Excellency Jimmy 
Emmanuel, High Commissioner for 
Grenada. The Chairman of the 
House of Commons Task Force on 
North-South relations, Herb Breau, 
M.P., discussed the _ vital 
relationships of the developed and 
developing world. He was joined by 
P.C. and N.D.P. Vice-Chairmen of 
the Task Force, Douglas Roche and 
Rev. Robert Ogle. Committee 
member Alex Inglis, publisher of 
International Perspectives presented 
a major statement on the subject. 

The meetings were presided over 
by the Chairman, Senator Heath 


Macquarrie. All sessions were 
largely attended. 
Taxpayer challenges 


Revenue Canada 


An Ontario taxpayer is appealing 
to the Federal Court of Canada 
against a Revenue Canada ruling 
which rejected his claim for a 
charitable donation to two Ottawa 
Christian day schools. 

Lyle McBurney, executive 
director of the Ontario Association 
of Alternative and Independent 
Schools, gave donations in 1976 and 
1977 to the Ottawa Christian School 
and to the Community for Christian 
Learning, an Ottawa secondary 
school. Both schools, which are 
registered as charitable institutions, 
provide provincially recognized 
primary and secondary education. . 

Revenue Canada contends that, 
since four of McBurney’s children 
were enrolled in the schools, his 
contributions do not qualify as gifts 
and cannot be deducted for income 
tax purposes. Tax officials allow as 
a deduction only that portion which 
they deem to be for ‘‘religious’’ 


education as_ distinct from 
*“secular’’ education. 
McBurney feels this decision 


could threaten the existence of 

several hundred independent and 

alternative schools in Canada. 
Ontario taxpayers who send their 


(continued on page 37) 
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ST. ANDREWS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
150TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Homecoming weekend 


SEPTEMBER 26th and 27th 1981 


Interested former members 
and friends contact 
Mr. & Mrs. Vern Weir, 
331 Albert Street, 
Belleville, Ontario, 
K8N 3P1. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Uptergrove, Ontario celebrates its 125th 
Anniversary on JUNE 28, 1981. Former 
members and friends are cordially invited 
to attend. Guest minister: Rev. Wilfred 
McLeod. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR for June 27 
— The Kirk Singers from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, are coming to St. John’s 
Church, 415 Broadview Avenue, 
Toronto. For tickets call: 466-7476 or 
495-5378. 


atonal 
your 


travel 


needs ... 


..escorted tours (see below), business or personal family 
travel, or vacation destinations found in popular travel 
brochures, write or call us. Quality service is our business! 


ROYAL WEDDING TOUR 


Be in London for the excitement, pomp and ceremony of a 
Royal Wedding — with ten days additional touring Britain's 
unsurpassed countryside. If you like, spend some extra time 
on your own. July 24th - Aug. 9th. Write or phone us for full 
particulars. 


GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN — this is a specially planned 
tour of England, Scotland and Wales, which reflects the 
many popular sights of Britain as well as a number of in- 
teresting out of the way places. A tour packed with lovely 
sights and delightful experiences. July 3 - 19, September 4 - 
20. 


SCANDINAVIA - mountains, fjords, rocks and trees, 
combined with ancient cultures, modern technology, good 
food and innumerable other visual delights, combine to 
make a visit to Norway, Sweden and Denmark, along with 
some of Germany and Holland, an ever popular summer 
trip. July 10 - 26. 

IRISH JAUNT - Ireland, land of smiling eyes and lilting 
laughter, green hills, and lovely lakes. Land of history, St. 
Patrick, the Vikings, medieval forts and ancient churches, a 
picture book country which welcomes its visitors with the 
famous Irish charm. July 17 - August 1. 
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KNOX COLLEGE 
SUMMER PROGRAMME 
JULY 5-11 or 12-18, 1981 
Location: in 1000 Islands (near 
Gananoque). Leaders: Prof. S. D. 
Walters: Preaching from the Old 
Testament. Mr. John Derksen: Music 
in the Reformed Tradition. Room and 
Board for this study holiday for one 
week — $250.00 per couple. For 
further information contact: Prof. S. 
Walters, Knox College, 59 St. George 

Street, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2E6. 


TOURS 
1981 


England, Scotland and Wales 
August 9 to 26 


1982 


Holy Land, Egypt and Athens 
April 12 to 27 
Australia and New Zealand 
Spring Tour 
China — August Tour 
1984 


Special Oberammergau Tour 
Two Weeks 
in June, July, August 
and September 


Contact: Christian Fellowship Tours, 
5952 Stevens Street, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, L2E 3A3. (416) 356-2900. 


ALPINE WONDERLAND - begin with Germany's Romantic 
Road through Bavaria to Alpine Austria, then marvel at 
Switzerland’s lovely valleys, and soaring mountains. This 
itinerary provides daily delights with time to relax and enjoy 
two weeks in Europe’s beauty spots. August 7 - 21. 


CHINA — Take a trip of a lifetime with Rev. Dr. Norman & 
Dorothy McKenzie. Includes Hong Kong with optional trips 
to Japan or Hawaii. Sept. 5 - 23 


PORTUGAL—the old capital, Lisbon, home of ancient 
mariners is a fascinating starting point for our two weeks in 
Portugal. The quaint fishing villages, the religious shrines of 
central and northern Portugal. Our September 19-October 2 
departure will feature a relaxing week on the golden beaches 
of the Algarve 


ISRAEL, LAND OF THE BIBLE — at a particularly pleasant 
time of the year. October 25 - November 5. 


BERMUDA — with its fine pink sands against a background 
of incredibly blue water, and its easy going air of relaxation is 
a constant favorite, November 11 - 20 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE - a two week visit to the tranquil 


islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii and some insights _ 


into Polynesian life and culture ... in guaranteed sunshine. 
October 26 - November 9. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND - the ancient mysteries of the 
Pharoahs in the Valleys of fhe Kings and Queens, the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
along with the treasures of Cairo, provide the introduction 
to the Middle East. Experience Israel - the Land where it all 


began as you explore Jerusalem, the hills of Judea and the , 


beautiful shore of Galilee during this two week Biblical 
pilgrimage. November 3 - 17. 


Detailed information from 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL 
1980 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. M4S 1Z7 


Telephone: (416) 482-1980 
GOV'T REG. NO 0019672 


England, Scotland & Wales 


An all-inclusive and fully escorted 
tour from Toronto including the Edin- 
burgh Festival and Edinburgh Military 
Tattoo. 

September 3 to 23, 1981 $2,750 CDN 


Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, 
Moffatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, 
York, Chester, Bath, West Country, 
Stonehenge and London. 

Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance cover- 
age, accommodation in selected 
superior first class hotels, three ban- 
quets, porterage and many extras. 


Scandinavia and its Fjords 


May 7 to May 22, 1981; 16-day vaca- 
tion to this beautiful destination that 
offers unforgettable scenery, selected 
hotels and interesting sight-seeing; 
visiting Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Bergen and Western Norway’s magni- 
ficent fjord land. $2,500 CDN 


ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations 
are fully escorted from Toronto by 
management personnel and are de- 
signed for the senior traveller fifty 
years of age & over. For full details 


contact: ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSE 1V4 
Phone: (416) 274-2597. 


TOURS 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
Western Canada Tour — 23 
Days — Departs: August 24. 
Twins: $1,195. 

Eastern Canada Tours — 19 
Day Tour — Departs: Sep- 
tember 19. Includes 
Newfoundland. Twin: $910. 

13 Day Tours — Depart: 
August 15 & September 26. 
Twin: $654. 

California Tours — 26 Day 
Tour — Includes New Orleans 
— Departs: October 16. Twin: 


$1,295. — 23 Day Tour — 
Includes Salt Lake City — 


Departs: Twin 
$1,190. 

Florida/Arizona/Californiaa — 
Various 14, 21 & 30 Day Tours 


for winter 1982. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R. R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 966-7000 


August 31. 
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| Plan Your COMMITTEE 
‘MEETINGS and SEMINARS 
hi With US!! 


YEAR ROUND FACILITIES 
LOCATED: 

from downtown Toronto 

| 60 min. 
from Toronto International 

i 30 min. 
from Hwy. 400 

4 — King City exit west, 
through Nobleton, near 
Bolton 


Informal, Quiet ... a CON- 
FERENCE CENTRE in a 
natural environment! 
Ideal’ for 6 to 86 Persons! 
FOOD, ACCOMMODATION, 
MEETING SPACE ... RATES 
ON REQUEST!! 
For Information: 

1 (416) 859-0220 
‘Ah 


Cedar Glen 


}A NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 


CHEROKEE LODGE 


Lake Rosseau, near Port 
Sandfield 
A small friendly lodge, catering to 
adults who want a quiet relaxing 
holiday. Open May 15 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater 
swimming, boating and walking. 
Golfing, dancing, riding a short 
drive away. Rates and folders on 
request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 
705-765-3601 

R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., 

POB 1J0. 


Outstanding house 
keeping cottages 
with fireplace. 
Safe, sandy beach. 
‘Waterskiing, boat- 
ing, canoeing, sailing, hiking, fishing; 
golf and tennis nearby. All modern con- 
‘veniences; fully equipped kitchens. 
Near Algonquin Park, close to 
everything. 
‘For brochure or reservation contact: 
Blue Water Acres, Box 34, R.R. 4, 
Huntsville, Ontario, POA 1KO. 
Telephone: 705-635-2880 or Toronto 
416- 3-4012. 


YOU WON’T FORGET 
OUR TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside 
Passage 
Atlantic Canada 

Newfoundland | 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND ATLANTIC 
CANADA — Escorted. 

Enjoy a 19-day summer tour of Atlantic 
Canada including Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé, the Cabot Trail, 
Peggy’s Cove with visits to Ottawa, 
Quebec City, Charlottetown, St. John’s, 
Halifax, Saint John, N.B. and Niagara 
Falls. Cruise from North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia to Port aux Basques, Newfoun- 
dland and from Argentina, Newfoundland 
to North Sydney, N.S. Tour originates in 


Toronto by Deluxe Motor Coach, Sunday, 


July 5th. Personally escorted. Tour price 
$939.00 per person, twin sharing. Ad- 
ditional travel arrangements can be made 
for residents of Western Canada to join in 
Toronto. 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring a 7-day cruise on the 


C. P.’s palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm 
and Prince Rupert. The food is delicious, 
the crew friendly and the entertainment 
interesting. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 
Sightseeing tours in each city. Tour 
originates, Toronto, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30th. Personally escorted. Tour 
Price $1,498. Twin sharing. Adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque Gaspé 


- with the old world charm of the Maritime 


Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Pesos Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour 
originates Toronto by Deluxe Motor 
Coach, Sunday ci sanetrpab 13th, Thursday, 
September 17th, Sunday September 20th 
and Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our 


advertisers. 


NEWS 


(continued from page 35) 


children to Christian and other 
independent day schools pay full 
provincial education taxes to 
finance a public school system from 
which their children derive no 
advantage. But, McBurney adds, in 
the past they could at least claim a 
significant portion of their 
donations to these schools as a 
legitimate tax deduction. 

The Revenue Canada ruling in 
McBurney’s case changes that. 
‘‘Now we are expected to pay full 
education taxes, pay for our 
children’s education in _ schools 
whose curriculum meets provincial 
standards, and then have most of 
our donations disallowed as tax 
deductions,’’ he maintains. 

McBurney says that he sym- 
pathizes with the government’s 
problem in finding new sources of 
tax revenue but finds it intolerable 
that Revenue Canada ‘‘moves in 
such a high-handed way that the 
effect is to remove the basic right of 
Canadians to select the kind of 
education their children — shail 
receive’’. 

“The effect of this ruling is far- 
reaching,’’*he adds. ‘‘The federal 
department’s action arbitrarily 
restricts the scope and meaning of 
religious schooling to the time spent 
in devotional exercises, reading of 
Scriptures, courses that deal with 
church) “history, or other 
programmes that treat religion as a 
subject.’ 

McBurney is supported in his 
views by the Committee for Justice 
and Liberty which has made its 
resources and counsel available. 

Gerald Vandezande, the com- 
mittee’s director of public affairs, 
describes the case as an issue of 
public justice and suggests that 
‘“‘McBurney’s appeal could decide 
whether parents and their children 
will enjoy the rights which we .hear 
so much about’’. 

McBurney’s lawyers expect the 
appeal to reach the Federal Court of 
Canada in the late spring or early 
summer. 

O) 
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CAMEOS 


There were 150 people in attendance 
at the ‘‘Annual Ladies’ Supper’’ held by 
the Presbyterian Men of Niagara 
Presbytery at Hungarian Church, 
Welland, Ont., on April 25, 1981. The 
Rev. Glen Davis, Associate Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, Mission 
Education, was the guest speaker for the 
evening. 


THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR CHOIRS of St. Andrew’s Hespeler Presbyterian — 
Church, Cambridge, Ontario, under the direction of organist and choir direc 
Jack R. Wehner, presented the cantata ‘“‘An Old Fashioned Christmas” on 
December 24, 1980. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE to re-dedicate Knox Church, Sylvania, 
Sask., after complete renovations were made to the church’ 
interior, was held on October 27, 1980. A new manse erecte 
by the Mission Field was also dedicated. Pictured at the i 
service, from left to right, are: Rev. R.D. Wilson, Presbytery. 
Missions Convener, Rev. A.R. Neal Mathers, minister at 
Knox, Rev. Dr. Alex MacSween, Moderator of the 106th 
General Assembly and Rev. John Nielson, Superintendent 
Missions. 


THE REV. DREW STRICKLAND of St. Andrew’s — Newton 
Church, Surrey, B.C. and Ms. Nadya Kalmanovsky, formerly 
of the Kirov Ballet, Leningrad, perform a pas de deux from 
the Prokofiev score of Romeo and Juliette at the church’s 
“Spring Festival.’’ St. Andrew’s annual variety night was 
produced as a fund raising event for their new church 
building slated for construction in the summer. 


Ee THE PRESBYTERIAN RECO! 


'E DEDICATION SERVICE for St. Columba Church, 
rksville, B.C., was held on March 1, 1981. Rev. Larry Lin, 
»derator of Vancouver Island Presbytery, conducted the 
-vice which was attended by representatives from every 
ngregation in the Presbytery. Also participating in the 
dication was Rev. Dennis Mahood, minister of St. 

2phen’s Church, Creston, B.C. Mr. Mahood was 

itr'umental in the establishment of St. Columba and served 
the first minister there. The present minister is Rev. Tony 
onstra. lan Niamath, architect of the building, is pictured, 
the right, presenting the keys to the church to Simon 
udreault, chairman of the building committee. 


Photo credit: John Langton 
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ymplete for 


surance security and 
rvice \] protection 


A GROUNDBREAKING ceremony for Forest Glade Church, 
Windsor, Ont., was held on March 1, 1981. Pictured, Mrs. 
Linda Brown leads the children of Forest Glade in singing 
“Build your house upon the rock.’’ Joining them, in the back 
row, from left to right, are: Rev. Brian Headley, minister of 
Forest Glade, Rev. Jack Neil,’ Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Chatham and David Hill, church organist. The building is 
scheduled for completion in early June and will be dedicated 
on June 26, 1981. 


PAUL CRONSBERRY 
DOES A LOT OF 
THINGS. 


BUT HE 
DOESN’T DRINK. 


On weekends, Paul is usually riding his 
motorcycle or snowmobile through the 
countryside at his cottage. 

Getting out and enjoying the great 


outdoors is one more way he enjoys his 


representing life to the fullest. 
MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. As a non-drinker, Paul insures with 
for Abstainers’ Insurance. If you’re a non- 
drinker, maybe you should too...because 
NON-SMOKERS insuring your home and car with Abstainers’ 


Home and Auto life. 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 


755-5210 


is one more advantage in a very advantageous 


Abstainers’ 
Insurance 
Company 


NON-DRINKERS, 
WERE FOR YOU. 


3228 South Service Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3H8 
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Dr. Alexandra Johnston, elder at 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, Chairman- 
elect of the Board of Ministry and 
author of ‘‘The Church and Single 
People’ in the MayRecord has been 
named Principal of Victoria College, 
the University of Toronto. 


“COMINGS AND GOINGS”’ 


Furlough and Deputation 

ALLEN, Dr. Richard, (Nepal) will 
arrive in Canada in early June for two 
months furlough. 

CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine, (Taiwan) 
will arrive in Canada late in June for 
two months furlough, with limited 
deputation. 

ELLIS, Rev. Ted and Mrs. Marilyn, 
(Taiwan) will begin a one-year study 
furlough, including deputation, when 
they arrive in Canada in early July. 
HISLOP, Miss Agnes, (India) will 
arrive in Canada in September on a 
three-month furlough, including 
deputation and vacation. 

KNOTT, Miss Eleanor, (India), will 
start her summer furlough, with limited 
deputation when she arrives in Canada 
in early June. 

McGILL, Rev. Clare and Mrs. Grace, 
(Taiwan) will arrive in Canada in early 
June for summer furlough with limited 
deputation. 

RANDALL, Miss Arlene, (Nigeria) will 
arrive in Canada in late August for a 
three-month furlough, with deputation 
in October. 

WALLACE, Rev. Ron and Mrs. Sue, 
(Japan) will begin a one-year study 
furlough, including deputation, when 
they arrive in Canada in mid-June 


Departure 

GEDDES, Mr. Jack and Mrs. Betty, 
(Taiwan) will depart Toronto for 
Taiwan in July following a period of 
study and deputation in Canada. 


Awaiting Assignment 
BERTHOLET, Mr. John and Mrs. 
Judi, are preparing for a new assign- 
ment, possibly in the Cameroons. 
MACK, Rev. Barry and Mrs. Anita 
Los, are preparing for an assignment, 
possibly in Nigeria. 


Visitor 

KIM, Rev. Hyong Shik, Chairman of 
Christian Education Department, 
Korean Christian Church in Japan, paid 
a One-week visit to Toronto in March. 
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The Rev. Douglas and Mrs. Bette Fry 
were honoured by the congregation of 
Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., on the 
occasion of their 35th wedding an- 


niversary. A variety programme, 
presented by the church choirs and other 
organizations, was held in the 
beautifully decorated church hall. The 
Rev. Peter McKague, minister of First 
Church, Edmonton, conducted a brief 
service renewing the wedding vows of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fry. Gifts from the 
congregation and the Presbytery of Red 
Deer included a large family Bible and a 
$1,000. bill. Mr. Fry has served as 
minister of Knox Church for 12 years. 


ay Age is ae ~*~ * 


xe 


MRS. BERNICE BELL was the guest of 
honour at a surprise party held on the | 
occasion of her 80th birthday at Knox 
Church, Red Deer, Alta. Included 
among the over 200 people in at- 
tendance were five former pupils of 
Mrs. Bell’s school (during the early 
20’s) and her grand-daughter, Carol 
Newington, from Kitchener, Ont. Mrs. 
Bell is a long-time member of the 
Presbyterian Church, active in both the 
W.M.S. and the W.O.C. The surprise 
party was organized by her daughter, 
Mary Newington, in co-operation with 
the W.0.C. 


PERSONAIS 


MRS. GERTIE HAWKINS’ 90th birthday was celebrated at St. 


Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, Ont., on March 1, 1981. Mrs. 
Hawkins has been a long-time member and faithful worker at " 


St. Andrew’s and is a charter member of the W.M.S., having 
worked with the Society for 71 years. She is pictured with 
the minister, Rev. Alexander Clements, and Mrs. Clements. 
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deaths 


IRD, REV. VICTOR EDWARD, 80, 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
' Haney, B.C., on March 29. 

_ He was born in London, England, but 

spent his childhood in New Zealand when 

his family emigrated there. In his student 
years, Mr. Ford moved to California 

‘where he studied Law, Music and 

- Theology at Biola and Zenia Colleges. 

His pastorates included Knox Church, 

New Westminster; Marpole, Vancouver 

-and Windsor, Nova Scotia. The major 

part of his ministry was in St. Andrew’s 

Church, Hamilton, Bermuda, which 

_spanned twenty-five years of service. He 

-was well-known throughout the Island 

‘through his radio programme _ each 

_morning on Scripture and meditation. He 

' made severai trips to the Maritimes as an 

evangelist. Mr. Ford ministered for eleven 

‘years in British Columbia before en- 
croaching blindness forced him to take an 

early retirement. He built Bermuda 
Cottage in Haney, B.C., and continued to 
reach boys and youth and adults in groups 
at his home. Many young people found 

Christ through Victor Ford’s influence 
and went on to full-time service in the 

church. 

Mr. Ford’s first wife, Mynna, died in 
Bermuda in 1951. His remarriage in 1957 

to the former Alice Mansbridge saw a 

fresh beginning in Canada and a new 
shared ministry in British Columbia. He is 
survived by his wife, Alice, and daughters 

-— Valda Elder, wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Elder; Iris M. Ford, minister to Waterloo 
North Presbyterian Church in Ontario; 
son, Victor M. Ford, minister at Brawley 
United Presbyterian Church, California, 
and a sister, Ness Bond, in New Zealand; 
plus six grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 

NGLIS, REV. JAMES B., a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died at Brandon, 
Manitoba, on March 27. 

Mr. Inglis, a native of Scotland, was 
ordained as a minister in the Church of 
Scotland in 1944 after graduating from 
New College, Edinburgh. He served the 
Millerston Parish Church in Glasgow for 
eight years before coming to Canada in 
1952 to become minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Brandon, Manitoba. In 1960 he 
moved to Montreal where he served as 
minister of MacVicar Memorial Church 
until his retirement in 1980. 

Mr. Inglis is survived by his wife, 
Esther, his son Andrew and wife Maureen, 
and his son, David. 

ACKSON, REV. CHARLES ERNEST, 70, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died at 
Mission, B.C., on January 31. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Saskatchewan 
but received his secondary education in 
-New Westminster, B.C. One week after 
war was declared in 1939, he enlisted in the 
Royal Regiment of Canada and trained 
and served as a Commando. In 1942 he 
was wounded at Dieppe where most of his 
‘comrades of ‘‘B’’ Company lost their 

ives. 

_ After the war, he continued his studies 


at the University of Manitoba and 
following graduation he entered Knox 
College. Mr. Jackson’s first pastorate was 
in First Church, Thunder Bay, Ontario, 
followed later at West Point Grey Church 
in Vancouver, B.C. Subsequently, he 
served as Prison Chaplain at Oakalla, New 
Westminster, B.C. and as Headmaster at 
Athlon Boys’ School in Vancouver. In 
1969 he accepted a call to St. Aidan’s 
Church, New Westminster, where he 
served for ten years until his retirement 
due to ill health in 1979. 

Mr. Jackson dedicated much of his life 
to young people and enjoyed many years 
coaching baseball and football teams. 

Mr. Jackson is survived by his wife, 
Ethel, living in Hatzig, B.C.; his four 
children, Judy, Jim, Margaret and David; 
a grand-daughter, Maggie; two brothers, 
Bert in Hardesty, Alberta, and Murray in 
Surrey, B.C.; and a sister, Muriel. 

McLAREN, DAVID GEORGE SCOBIE, 66, 
retired Catechist, died in Wiarton, On- 
tario, on March 30. 

Born in London, England, Mr. 
McLaren emigrated to Canada with his 
family as a young boy. He studied at the 
Toronto Bible College and the Salvation 
Army Training College. He resigned as a 
Captain in the Salvation Army and was 
accepted as a Catechist by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in 1949. 

For the next thirty years, Mr. McLaren 
served as a Catechist under the Board of 
World Mission, until his retirement in 
October, 771L9T9Y: He served), the 
congregations of Knox, Cochrane; First 
Church, Massey; St. Andrew’s, Webb- 
wood; Hillside and Emmanuel in Sudbury 
— all in Ontario; and Knox Church, New 
Carlisle in Quebec. He was Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Temiskaming for one year 
and of the Presbytery of Algoma and 
North Bay for thirteen and a half years. 

Mr. McLaren is survived by his wife, 
Kathryn (Kay Moore). 

ARCHIBALD, MRS. BESSIE, member of 
Glenelg Church, Glenelg, N.S., life 
member of W.M.S. (E.D.) and long-time 
secretary of Greenfield W.M.S. and Rose 
Auxiliary, Oct. 13. 

CURRIE, ARCHIE L., 85, long-time elder 
and member for 50 years of West Point 
Grey Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
representative elder to the Presbytery of 
Westminster, April 10. 

DEYARMOND, MICHELLE DAWN, 
eight-month old daughter of the Rev. 
John and Ruth Deyarmond of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., died in 
Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, on 
April Ist. 

DREDGE, ROBERT W., elder for 59 years, 
13 of them as clerk of session, at Boston 
Church, Milton, Ont., March 17. 

GRANT, KENNETH, 94, retired lay 
preacher of the South’ Brandon, 
Manitoba, pastoral charge, March 9. 

KNIGHT, JOYCE EVELYN, member of 
Kitimat Presbyterian Church, B.C., where 
she had been Director of Music and 
Organist since 1963, April 5. 

LIVINGSTON, HAMISH, 56, elder of St. 
Mark’s Church, Don Mills, Ont., founder 
of the Cursillo movement in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, former 
Associate Secretary of the Board of 


Congregational Life with responsibilities 
for men’s work, April 21. 

NELSON, HAROLD, 79, elder for 21 years 
of Westminster Church, Paisley, Ont., 
Mar. 8. 

PATERSON, MARGARET H., 65, long- 
time member of First Church, Regina, 
Sask., March 21. 

POWRIE, MRS. ELLEN, 81, long-time 
member of Riverdale Church, Toronto, 
Ont., active supporter of youth 
programmes within the church, and 
mother of Lois Powrie, National Secretary 
for Children’s and Teenage Work, 
W.M.S. (W.D.), March 17. 

SPEIRS, DR. ROBERT ALAN, long-time 
elder of Knox Crescent and Kensington 
Church, Montreal, Que., former member 
of the Senate of The Presbyterian College, 
March 25. 

WADDELL, MRS. MARY B., 93, founding 
member of First Church, Brandon, 
Manitoba, and a diligent worker and 
fund-raiser following the Union of 1925 to 
maintain a Presbyterian presence in 
Brandon, Dec. 7, 1980. 
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New Thacker Organs 
KR estoration of Thacker Organs 


Brunzema Organs Inc. 


596 Glengarry Crescent South 
Post Office Box 219 

Fergus, Ontario Canada 

N1iM 2W8 

(519) 843-5450 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 
300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 


lew organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 
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CAlENdAR 


INDUCTIONS 
Deans, Rev. A. M., Toronto, Alderwood 
Church, Ont., April 26. 
Duncan, Rev. A., Toronto, Rexdale & Pine 
Ridge Church, Ont., April 30. 
Nicholson, Rev. W. C., Bermuda, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Hamilton, May 17. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1BO. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, 
Ste Columba,), :Pebi ine Revenwsusan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glas- 
gow, B2H 3G8. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1W0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, San- 
dringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1W0. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 
KOC 1MO. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 East- 
bourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 5G9. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar, 
Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spen- 
cerville, KOE 1X0. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Dr. 
William Klempa, 3495 University St., 
Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald H. Powell, 314 Heath St. E., 
Toronto, M4T ITS. 

Alliston, Knox Church, and Mansfield, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm D. 
Summers, 118 Steel Street, Barrie, L4M 
2G2. (Effective September Ist) 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
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Jack Archibald, 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace I. Little, 125 Avondale Road, 
Cambridge, N3C 2E5S. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood 
Drive, No. 505, Mississauga, LSN 2P2. 

Norwood, St. Andrew’s; Havelock, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. James W. Hutchison, 1285 
Arcadia Court, Peterborough, K9H 6P6. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch Ave. 
E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr. 
J. K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 
1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton’ Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont. Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Rev. 
A. M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, Unit 
1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOP 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


217. Fairley Ave., 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1J0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Hamilton, Southgate Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Hibbs, Suite 609, 21 Ben Lomond 
Place, Hamilton, L8V 2T1. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1JO. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. John 
B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., London, N6K 
1M8. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2T5. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, 
NOG 1L0. 

St. Marys, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, R.R. 
No. 2, St. Pauls, NOK 1V0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Alberta i 
Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.] 
Milne, 10 Varmoor Pl. N.W. Calg 

T3A 0AI. : 
Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhol 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rey 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, Ney 
Westminster, V3L 2X4. 
Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C, 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwate 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 
Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 Sout! 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V2! 
4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants required fo 
work in Mission and Christian educatioi 
in two areas. Further  informatioj! 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.) — 5i 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3¢ 
IM i 
Presbytery mission worker. Lake of thi 
Woods Presbytery, Emphasis — Christiai 
education, Native People. 
For work with Native People in Regina’ 
Requirements — training in Christiar| 
education, biblical studies, and willingnes: 
to take specific training for work witl 
Native People. Information for the abov 
positions may be obtained from the Boar¢ 
of World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 
Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C 
frontier mission in a community with ar 
opportunity for a media ministry (radio 
television). Pastoral experience an asset 
Willingness to work with the media peopk 
is a must. For further information contac! 
Mission Personnel Secretary, Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Dor 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. K.C. Doka, 
14751 Vine Ave., White Rock, B.C., V4E 
Dee 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 

The Board of World Mission is urgently 
seeking doctors — general practitioners 
with surgical interests. 
The most urgent needs for overseas 
personnel are as follows: 
1. Doctor for Nigeria — general prac- 
titioner with surgical interests. 
2. Minister for Mauritius — experienced, 
who speaks French or willing to learn. 
3. Teachers for Africa (Malawi, Lesotho, 
Nigeria) — experienced, most subjects. 
Please contact the Personnel Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7, for 
further information. 


ANNIVERSARIES 

75th—St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, 
Alberta, April 12, (Rev. J. K. English) 
53rd—Westminster Church, Ottawa, On- 
tario, March 29, (Rev. W.. I. 
McElwain) 
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MECITATION 


“There appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each one of them” (Acts 2:3, KJV). 


THE PHRASE, ‘‘fire power,’’ is usually used in the 
destructive sense, and in time of war. Similar terms, 
bandied about during the days of World War I, have 
become almost obsolete now. Members of the ‘‘Star 
Wars”’ generation think of destruction on a scale of 
which we have never really dreamed. The recent 
American presidential assassination attempt has done 
nothing to make us under-estimate the destructive 
powers that even old-time weapons possess. 

Few military chaplains, even so, may have found 
occasion to recall the New Testament words which 
describe our God as ‘‘a consuming fire’’ (Hebrews 
12:29). In such a month as June of 1981, we need to be 
reminded that we are now into the Christian season of 
‘“‘Pentecost.’’ What a wonderful time for the opening of 
one more meeting of our denomination’s General 
Assembly! Allusions to God’s consuming fire and the 
burning bush of Presbyterians need occasionally to be 
brought together. 

Recently, it was your writer’s privilege to meet 
another candidate for the ministry. You would have no 
idea how humiliating the experience proved. The 
candidate, somewhat more mature than a graduate 
fresh from secondary school, shamed your writer by her 
boundless enthusiasm. Have the experiences of a thirty 
year ministry really been so self-destructive? Or did 
your writer ever have even a modicum of that kind of 
energy and ambition? 

At the time Charles Kettering was head of General 
‘Motors, he was reported to have said that he did not 
want experienced people working for him. Too many of 
‘experience protested that new proposals would not 
work, having not worked when tried previously. Ket- 
tering preferred inexperienced workers, who, not 
knowing anything about the past, went ahead and did 
the job requested. 

Critics of our ministry might correctly say that we 
have not sufficiently relied upon the leading of our God 
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and the power of his Spirit. People who have tried to 
live as Christians, certainly are not ignorant of ‘‘the 
power of darkness’’ (Colossians 1:13), nor of its 
cleverness, nor of its insidiousness and persistence. We 
certainly need to be reminded more of the ever greater 
power of God and of his Spirit. Paul indicated his 
awareness, in writing to the Romans (15:19, NEB), “‘I 
have been Christ’s instrument . . . by the power of his 
Spirit.’’ We need to remember, as well, at Pentecost in 
the early church, a tongue of fire ‘‘sat upon each one of 
them.”’ 

We think of the power of God, shown at Pentecost 
and through the successive years, as having been 
constructive — the most wondrously constructive power 
we know. We realize, as much now as in Old Testament 
times, that it must first break down and destroy before 
it can begin to build and to plant (Jeremiah 31:28). It 
must be destructive not only of some of the things of 
which God does not approve, but even of some of the 
principles of perversion, now deep in the lives of some 
of his people. Luther spoke of the destructiveness of 
‘‘wearing out’’ as opposed to ‘‘rusting out.”’ It seems 
remarkable to Christians today that so few of the early 
believers died of age! When thinking of the destruc- 
tiveness of the Spirit’s power, we must be careful lest we 
fall into the Old Testament trap of resting in the smug 
supposition of seeing ourselves as ‘‘the chosen’’ people 
and therefore immune to the danger. Even those of us 
who try to keep in mind God’s command to love, must 
ever remain ready for some violent clash against evil. 

Above all else, we must remain diligently aware of 
our own resources. The challenges are great, the in- 
difference is great, the out-workings of evil in our 
contemporary world are as great as they have ever been. 
We must only know that the power of God is greater — 
even though here and there along the way Christians 
may lose a battle. God’s decisive battle is over — and 
won — at Calvary and Gethsemane. It is time that you 
and your writer began to live as the people we profess to 
be, living with this knowledge, full of this power of the 
Holy Spirit, and kindled by his fire. 


PRAYER 


Almighty God of mind and spirit, as well as of flesh, 
hear us as we come to you in our weakness and with the 
fire of your Holy Spirit having regrettably turned to 
ashes. You have seen to what spiritual heights we can 
rise, and you know how lost and ambitionless we 
become with hearts grown cold. Forgive us, and renew 
within us something of the fire that once burned so 
brightly there. May a new-found devotion and re- 
commitment to your service warm us again with fires 
that have burned in the past. So may we be able to share 
with others the light of your purpose, and the good news 
you have for the lives of us all. We pray in the Name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

by D. Glenn Campbell 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1980 


INCOME 


Congregations and Women’s Missionary Societies $4,432,000 
Investments and Estates 420,000 
Bequests and Gifts for Current Use 394,000 
Other Income 110,000 $5,356,000 


EXPENDITURE 


Board of World Mission — including 
$1,705,000 — Grants to Congregations, 
Institutions, Field 
Workers in Canada 


$ 795,000 — Overseas Field Work $2,995,000 
Board of Congregational Life 489,000 
Board of Ministry 110,000 
Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 9,000 
Grants to Colleges 559,000 
Communications including Presbyterian Record 132,000 
Pensions and Other Benefits 455,000 
General Assembly and Committees 224,000 
General Administrative Expenses 245,000 
Other Expenses and Allocations 33,000 $5,251,000 
SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR $ 105,000 


N.H. Creen 
COMPTROLLER 


Dr. Arthur Currie 


- Moderator of 
the 107th 
General Assembly 


PRESBYTERIAN 1981 
ASSEMBLY 
RECOR ree 


JULY-AUGUST, 1981 


Ata time when the subject of ‘‘our distinctive 
Presbyterian witness’? — often invoked, seldom 
enlarged upon — has become somewhat nebulous 
and vague, it is a salutary thing to find concern 
being expressed for its survival. Granted, the 


concern is for its survival in our sister 
denomination, the United Church of Canada, but 
light is, I believe, shed for us from the flame of 
our common heritage. 

The pages, particularly the editorial pages of 
this magazine have more than once bemoaned the 


Presbyterian Elements 


erosion of our identity as a denomination. It may 
be ironic that it takes a United churchman to point 
out part, at least, of what we fail ourselves to 
proclaim, but God has a sense of humour. 

This article came unsolicited and is offered not 
in the spirit of contentiousness, (the world hardly 
needs more inter-Nicene squabbles), but to clarify 
such distinctives as do exist, and to give reasons 
for them. 

JRD 


in 


Canadas °United Church- 
Can they survive? 


G. CAMPBELL WADSWORTH 


IN THE bitterly controversial days which led up to June 
10, 1925, those Presbyterian churchmen who 
spearheaded the drive for Church Union always insisted 
that the essential marks of our historic Reformed or 
Presbyterian church polity were clearly set down in the 
Basis of Union, and would be continued without 
diminution or interruption within the new United 
Church. 

If not in name, then in political fact and truth — so 
these leaders never ceased to maintain — the new 
church, which would come into being in the summer of 
1925, would be essentially a Presbyterian body. I knew 
many of these leaders personally, and I can testify that 
this is what they believed at the time. Alas, even the 
best-meaning men may sometimes discover their feet to 
be stuck in the ‘‘mirey clay’’ of misconceiving and self- 
deception. 

In the motherland across the Atlantic, Scottish 
churchmen viewed the Canadian church conflict with 
sincere regret but also with a deep and lively interest. 
One such inquiring Scotsman was Dr. J. N. Ogilvie, 
who in 1926 rewrote and republished a volume of en- 


during worth: The Presbyterian Churches’ of 
Christendom. Concerning what was then happening 
within our Dominion, Dr. Ogilvie wrote the following 
thoughtful and perceptive sentences: 


“‘Of the four leading marks of a Presbyterian Church: (1) 
the parity of the ministers; (2) the conciliar system of 
government; (3) ordination by the laying of the hands of 
the Presbytery; and (4) the spiritual status and function of 
the Eldership, the first and second are in the Basis of 
Union, fully and specifically secured... The Presbyterian 
positions concerning the Ordination rite and the status of 
the Elder, though not asserted, are not discountenanced... 
That they will be maintained by the present generation of 
Presbyterians is certain, and perhaps also by their suc- 
cessors. But prophecy in these days of change is a vain 
thing.”’ 


In the light of what has been taking place within the 
United Church during the past dozen years, it must be 
conceded that Dr. Ogilvie wrote with a clear and 
prescient eye. More than a good half-century has passed 
since 1925. The protagonists of the Church Union 


movement, as well as their doughty opponents, have 
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one by one been gathered, ‘‘to where beyond these 
voices there is peace. ”? A new and radically different 
generation occupies the seats of authority i in our church 
courts and congregations. It is a generation deeply 
affected, I might even say seduced, by the egalitarian 
philosophies and secularist presuppositions of our both 
‘sceptical and strangely superstitious late twentieth 
century. To some among us, in such a time, the lessons 
f Christian history seem largely irrelevant, submission 
o authority is repudiated as a repulsive concept, while 
‘any appeal to tradition is looked upon as an exercise 
both futile and incredible. 

Because of its peculiar origin, its subsequent history 
and its overall adherence to the principles of Liberal 
Protestantism, Canada’s United Church has been ill- 
prepared to deflect the searing, scorching breath of the 
secularist dragon, whenever he happens to turn our 
‘way. The result has been a moving of the foundations, 
an adoption of an altogether different set of priorities 
and an enthusiastic endorsement of principles and 
practices, which, despite their seeming, up-to-date 
novelty, are seen, on closer examination, to be but those 
of some ancient, hoary-headed heresy brought back to 
life again. Thus lay celebration of the sacrament, hailed 
by some as a fulfilling and liberating break-through, 
must be recognized as a practice approved by the 
‘Montanist heretics of the Second Century. 

Not surprisingly, the modern, secular mind is in 
happy accord with such concepts as the parity of 
ministers and the conciliar system of democratic church 
courts. On the other hand, it shows itself to be com- 
pletely out of sympathy with, and inclined to look with 
cynical disparagement on such things as the historic 
presbyterate, continuously renewed by ordination, and 
the lay-eldership, considered as a body solemnly and 
permanently set-apart to act, as it were, as a spiritual 
power house on behalf of the deeper, wider issues of 
Christ’s Church and Kingdom. 


Assaults on the Ministry 


In the time and space at my disposal, it is of the 
‘Ministry alone that I shall be able to write — of the 
Holy Ministry and of the strong and sustained assaults 
which both yesterday and today have been made, and 
are still being made upon it. From the appearance of 
‘that notorious report: Ministry in the Twentieth 
‘Century in 1968 — a people-centred, sociologically 
‘contrived document, if ever there was one — through 
various Task Force papers issued during the 70’s, and 
culminating in the study ‘‘Project Ministry,’’ which was 
formally presented to our church last year, 1980, the 
effort has been assiduously made to persuade the United 
Church rank and file that ‘‘ministry in the Church is not 
confined to ordained persons and to what they do,”’ but 
‘that, in the most authentic Biblical sense, ‘‘ministry 
implies the involvement of all members of the com- 
munity.’’ Surely there can be few statements more 
calculated ‘‘to darken counsel by words’’ than this, 
vhich I have just quoted to you. 

In his recent hard-hitting apologia: Where Do We 


Stand, the English lay theologian, Henry Blamires, 
asserts that the Ministry — as an Anglican he naturally 
refers to it as the Priesthood — is one of ‘‘the massive 
objectivities’’ which is ‘‘under threat’’ in our time. It is 
indeed under wide-spread attack in contemporary 
society — and not least in your sister United Church — 
but at the same time, blessed be God, this particular 
threat is being stoutly resisted in various quarters. 
Evidence of one such resistance centre is to be found in 
the pamphlet recently issued by the World Council in 
Geneva: One Baptism, One Eucharist and a Mutually 
Recognized Ministry. This carefully prepared and well- 
balanced study declares that, 


“the apostles exercised a unique and fundamental func- 
tion... Their ministry had to be continued... (So) the New 
Testament reports a setting-apart to special ministry... 
This special ministry was essential then. It is essential in all 
times and circumstances.”’ 


Such a strong and positive statement should call from 
most Presbyterian and Reformed church people a vocal 
and vibrant ‘‘Amen.”’ It witnesses to a real and in- 
dispensable part of our heritage. It says ‘‘No’’ to the 
current fancy that the Ministry may be set aside at will, 
and that lay-folk may both ordain or celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper, whenever they or their friends have a 
mind to do so. 


Contrary conceptions 


Whence comes the Sacred Ministry? The contending 
opinions of the present hour may well focus on and 
revolve around this question. The classic Reformed 
answer proclaims that, along with Scripture and 
Sacrament, the Ministry is a gift to the Church from her 
exalted Lord and King. The alternate notion, so 
prevalent among North American Protestants today, is 
that it is a clever device, set in motion by the Church 
herself, the better to get things done. These are two 
quite contrary conceptions, and between them there can 
be no compromise. 

Let us hear then the conclusion of the matter, at least 
as it appears to one deeply concerned United church- 
man. We did not go into union in 1925 content and 
ready to see our heritage quickly dissipated and 
eventually forgotten. We went into the United Church 
confident that what our fathers in the faith had 
treasured and valued would still have meaning and 
relevance — would still make its invaluable contribution 
to the Church of tomorrow. The cold water of recent 
events has dampened any such confidence and ex- 
pectation, leaving us face to face with the question: Will 
Presbyterianism, its structures and its spirit, survive 
within the United Church of Canada? At the present 
hour we are not overly hopeful that we shall receive an 
affirmative answer. 


DR. G. CAMPBELL WADSWORTH is Minister Emeritus of 
Montreal West United Church, Montreal, Quebec. 
O 
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Editorial 


Consensus 
out ot 
contusion 


When voices are confusing, 
When right and wrong are 
blurred, 

We need Your help in choos- 
ing 

The way to be preferred. 
Miriam Drury (Book of Praise #455) 


THAT HYMN would have been a 
most appropriate song for the 107th 
General Assembly, and not because 
the Assembly opened on Pentecost 
or because it met in a bilingual set- 
ting. 

In the memories of many who 
have attended more Assemblies than 
I, there never was a gathering of the 
church’s highest court so troubled 
with procedural disputes and uncer- 
tainty as to direction in debate — 
specifically the debate on liberty of 
conscience and the ordination of 
women. Six and one-half hours of 
time on the floor of Assembly and 
two sederunts that finished at mid- 
night attest to that. 

From the very beginning of the 
business sessions, when the court 
was drawn into difficulty concern- 
ing the acceptability of a ‘“Commis- 
sioner’s Overture’’ and then 
whether or not two late Overtures 
from the Presbytery of Quebec 
could be considered if they came in 
transformed in the same guise, it 
became clear that the path toward 
resolution — the overtures were on 


opposite sides of the conscience 
issue — would not be a smooth one. 
Throughout the tortuous and, at 
times, furious debate various ex- 
pressions of anxiety and concern 
about the lack of Christian love 
were interjected. The word ‘‘hate’’ 
was used. Appeals were made to the 
example of the New Testament 
church. However painful the pro- 
cess was to the participants, it must 
be understood in a wider context. 
To begin with, any honest reading 
of the life and times of the New 
Testament church would reveal that 
disagreements, even fierce 
disagreements, have biblical prece- 
dent. Presbyterians in Canada are 
not the first Christian people to 
argue among themselves, nor will 
they be the last. We do indeed have 
our treasure in earthen vessels. 
Secondly, though there is no doubt 
that feelings ran high, vindictiveness 
is, to some extent, in the mind of the 
beholder, and this beholder saw lit- 
tle of it directed personally at in- 
dividuals on one side of the debate 
or the other. The strongest frustra- 
tions, the most violent expressions 
of dissatisfaction were born of, and 
directed at, the procedural mess that 
time and time again led us in circles 
like blind men and women trying to 
move the wrong way on an obstacle- 
ridden carousel. Thirdly, whatever 
the confusion, frustration and suf- 
fering it took to get us through, the 
end result was far from shabby. 
Both ‘‘sides’’ in the debate had 


something to take home. (I hav 
placed the word ‘‘sides’’ in quota- 
tion marks because the camps of op- 
posing opinion were not neatly 
delineated and there were many 
cross-over votes.) Those men 
already ordained who can’t, in cons- 
cience, participate in the ordination 
of women face no_ uncertainty 
whatever as to their standing within 
the church. The ten-year clause, 
however tempered by _ interpreta- 
tion, is no more. The 1990 date 
established at the last Assembly as 
some sort of water-shed year by 
which it was hoped that all avowed 
non-participants in the ordination 
of women would have changed their 
minds, has been divorced from any 
such significance and left only as the 
target date for the Church Growth 
people. On the other hand, the 
Assembly has endorsed, this time 
with the force of a Declaratory Act, 
(given in full elsewhere in this issue), 
the decision of the 106th General 
Assembly against ordaining any 
more candidates for the ministry 
who cannot accept the biblical 
validity of the ordination of women. 
Thereby the Assembly affirmed the 
position taken editorially on these 
pages in the April, 1981 issue — that 
we cannot continue to have a divid- 
ed ministry wherein some, however 
few, consider the ordination of 
others, however few, to be irregular, 
deficient or biblically improper in 
any way. What was also affirmed 
was the importance of taking Scrip- 
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the context of specific texts in the 
light of the Gospel witness seen as a 
whole, and the ongoing revelation 
of the Holy Spirit speaking to the 


church throughout history, to the 
needs of each generation. 


A decision was reached 


Both parties to the debate were, 
on the whole, pleased with the deci- 


_sion to name a large and represen- 


tative Committee of Assembly that 
will meet over the year ahead and 
report back to the 108th General 
Assembly with a statement that will 
form either a second Declaratory 
Act or the basis for Barrier Act 
legislation that will go down to the 
Presbyteries and become part of the 
established law of the church. 

The only misgivings concerning 
the report that will come from this 
Committee arise from the thought 
of having to go through such 
traumatic debate yet once again. 

Not to have decided anything, but 
rather to have shoved the whole 
matter off in a five-year study, or 
something similar, would have been 
a far worse, and even cowardly, way 
of dealing with the situation. A deci- 
sion was reached. It will not please 
everyone. Some may even leave our 
communion. But there was no way, 
in spite of well-meaning, if 
somewhat fuzzy-minded efforts to 
the contrary, to please all concern- 
ed. 

The quest for justice, theological 
consistency and the proprieties of 
polity was revealed as a search in 
which we are ai// engaged and not as 
the purely abstract and semi- 
important plaything of ministers (or 
for that matter, editors). Through 
the welter of points of order and 
amendments to the amendment, 
God’s will was sought. The same 
God who was worshipped, as usual, 
in a thousand Presbyterian con- 
gregations on the Sunday following 


Assembly: the same God who will 


be worshipped when the 107th 
General Assembly is a chapter, a 
paragraph or just a footnote in a 


church history thesis a hundred 
years hence. 


JRD 
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We still need 
a Father God 


by A.V.Bentum 


IN A recent issue of an American 
magazine a letter to the editor read: 

“Last night I prayed to God the Par- 
ent, God the Offspring, and God the 
Holy Ghost.” I hope it heard me. 

Though | have not heard prayers to 
“God the Offspring,” | have heard pul- 
pit prayers addressed to Our Heavenly 
Parent. My understanding was that 
someone in the congregation objected 
to the prayers being addressed to “Our 
Father.” 

Why it should be desirable to use 
“Parent” rather than “Father” has 
never been explained to my satisfac- 
tion. | feel a distinct sense of loss when 
I hear it, though I consider myself flexi- 
ble in my thinking and capable of 
growth. When the disciples asked 
Jesus to teach them to pray he began 
“Our Father.” On an occasion he used 
more intimately endearing words such 
as “Abba,” yet there wasn’t any sugges- 
tion of immature dependency. 

For the Jewish people the concept of 
the Fatherhood of God was precious. 
The Old Testament is replete with such 
references. His strength gave confi- 
dence and his tenderness was comfort- 
ing. The harsher attributes of his 
nature are more a reflection of the sur- 
rounding culture. We lose much when 
we discard this term of relationship. It 
was something mankind could under- 
stand because it spoke to their need. It 
was when family responsibilities began 


to press heavily that communication 
with something other than humankind 
became necessary. (cf Genesis 4:26.) 

Whatever we may make of the Crea- 
tion story there cannot be any doubt 
that men and women were intended 
for each other and Freudian concept 
or not, we are all bi-sexual in our 
make-up, 1.e., there is a male-female 
component in us all. | am somewhat 
appalled by the frequent way in which 
this is ignored. 

Some years ago it was my expe- 
rience to do psychological counselling 
with heroin addicts in a correctional 
institution. I dealt only with men and 
found that some had never known a 
father, or if they had they did not expe- 


rience any meaningful relationship 
with him. In this sense they were 
incomplete; out of balance in their 
emotional make-up. The male image 
was faulty, needing some kind of 
compensation. : 

The injection of heroin into the body 
seemed to complete what Freud would 
have called the oedipal cycle. This is to 
say that, in Erik Erikson’s terminol- 
ogy, it represented the masculine intru- 
sion and the feminine receptiveness, 
thus completing the balance. It 
brought a wholeness, however fleeting, 
that satisfied a deep compulsive need. 


The Big Brother Movement deserves _ 


commendation for the attempt to pro- — 
vide surrogate males to fatherless boys — 
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and to establish emotional relation- 


ships of great value. There have been 
serious social changes within the span 


of my lifetime. The increasing break- 
up of families and the growing number 
_of single-parent families has caused me 
‘to do some prolonged thinking as to 
reasons and probable end results. 


As a pastor I have seen changes 


within the Christian church which are 


rather disconcerting. In my own early 


life the family pew was a part of our 


family behaviour. It is not as common 


now and too often there seems to be an 


absence of men both young and old at 
regular worship services. I recollect 
that my Sunday school teacher was a 
mature man of little education. He 
made quite an impression on me and I 
remember that he was a blacksmith 
who used illustrations from his own 
trade. My father and many of his male 
friends carried out a number of 
church-related activities in the local 
community. 


God through both parents 


One does not, of course, forget — 
and would pay tribute to — the large 
numbers of faithful, dedicated women 
who have kept life in the church, often 
without strong male support. They 
were usually “family” women who 
took care of the shaping of the lives of 
the children. There are many besides 
myself who deplore the increasing inci- 
dence of so-called single-parent fami- 
lies. ’ve wondered if this social pattern 
contributes to the production of imbal- 
anced individuals? 

My own father relationship was not 
always ideal but I am really grateful 
that I had a father. I think my relation- 
ship to God came through both of my 
parents, more by example than by pre- 
cept. I am not aware that it created in 


-me a dependency. I do know that I 
need a “Father” God and the nurture 
of relationship to him through my 


church life has been rewarding. Let us 


not discard something that is precious 
and imperative to orderly and bal- 
anced living. I believe in God the 
- Father Almighty. 


MR BENTUM is a retired Presbyterian minister 


from Vancouver, B.C. 
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barsANuphius 


I recently discussed with friends the great theologians of the 
twentieth century. The names of Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Pannenberg 
and Kung all sprang to mind. Then the question arose: ‘‘Are all great 
theologians necessarily well known?”’ 

One of our number had a vague memory of a theologian of great 
capacity here in our own country and in our own church. He was 
minister of the same small parish for many years and deserved being 
ranked with the great theologians of all time. Unfortunately, my 
friend could not remember his name. 

This puzzle remained with me for the rest of the day. I too had some 
vague memory of meeting and talking with this great theologian and 
remembered that I was strangely impressed. I resolved to do some 
research into his career and while no one, as yet, can remember his 
name, some salient facts can be ascertained. 

It is clear that he did not have an outwardly distinguished academic 
record. The depths of his insights were such that professors were 
unable to understand his essays. In every course but sociology, this 
produced disastrous results. While writing examinations he had the 
disconcerting tendency to write profoundly about some subject other 
than the one under consideration. In his theological college days, the 
same problems persisted. He wrote his Greek exam entirely in 
Hebrew. He had a terminology of his own and never adapted to 
current usage. On one exam it was clear that he thought ‘the ground of 
our being’ had something to do with gardening. 

In his first and only charge he continued to think deep thoughts and 
to give evidence of his great theological originality. The trouble was 
that no one in his congregation recognized the genius in him. Perhaps 
this was compounded by his continued tendency to announce a text 
and talk about something else. 

Even his wife never recognized his theological ability. He always did 
his work late at night. He would wait until his wife was asleep, and 
without disturbing her, would get up and theologize until morning. He 
would then slip back into bed just before her alarm clock rang. She 
never knew he was a great theologian. She just thought of him as a 
lazy loafer who was hard_.to get out of bed in the morning and who 
went around all day half-awake. 

I suppose the basic reason for non-recognition was that our 
theologian friend was so self-effacing. There was something about 
him, hard to define, yet infinitely forgettable. Accordingly, he never 
made his mark in wider theological circles. The one theological 
symposium he did attend had disastrous results for him. He had so 
much to contribute, yet he never got the opportunity to speak. He had 
his hand up twenty-eight times during the question period but was 
totally overlooked by the chairman. And he would never have thought 
of butting in. The world will never know the gems of wisdom which 
were missed that day! 

For over forty years he worked on his great book, entitled, 
Theology by Candlelight. On completion he proudly sent it off to a 
multitude of publishers. Predictably they all turned it down, failing to 
see the essential greatness and originality of the work. When his only 
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DERSPECTIVE 


by Lloyd Robertson 


Ireland: 
Burdened by history, 
searching for hope 


LET’S HOPE the summer of 1981 has a less ominous 
entry in the record books of history than the spring of 
this year and the events of March through May. There 
were the grim assassination attempts on U.S. President 
Ronald Reagan and Pope John Paul II. There was the 
constant threat of war in the Middle East and, of 
course, there were the continuing aggravations in one of 
the world’s oldest conflicts — in Northern Ireland. 
Hunger strikers, most notably Bobby Sands, sought 
martyrdom in their cause as they starved themselves to 
death in the Maze Prison. 

By now most people have lost touch with the reasons 
for the Irish conflict and surely the population of 
Northern Ireland has grown tired of the bombings, 
burnings and shootings that have become as normal as 
getting up in the morning. Some say it is basically 
sectarian, Protestant vs. Catholic; others claim it is 
economic, and many will charge that it is the British 
who are primarily responsible since they created the 
problem in the first place. 

It is certainly true that England is Ireland’s 
traditional enemy. The English invaded Ireland in 1169 
and never truly completed the conquest. Historians 
might say that the English were goaded into the raid as a 
result of a running invasion the Irish had carried out 
against the English that lasted for almost four centuries, 
extending back to the Roman occupation of England. 
The stories of the conflicts between these two peoples 
run through the ages. England’s attempt to dominate 
Ireland became religious under the Tudors and 
Elizabeth, when the Irish conspired with Spain, and the 
battles continued through the periods of Cromwell and 
King William of Orange. 

Through it all the Irish were colonised and 
dispossessed. That is a fact of the bloody struggles that 
lasted up to 1922 and the agreement on partition, a pact 
that the Irish Republican Army is pledged to undo in an 
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attempt to reunite the mainly Catholic south with the 
mainly Protestant north. There are half a million 
Catholics and a million Protestants in Northern Ireland 
and each group casts an eye on the history of their 
country from a different perspective and with an en- 
trenched bitterness. The IRA, seeking its objective 
through violent means, also strikes fear into many of 
the Catholics of the North.-It is equally true that the 
Protestant majority has its extremists, championed in 
the person of Ian Paisley and protected by the Ulster 
Defence Association. But there are also reasonable 
Protestants who loathe the intransigence of Paisley and 
his kind. 

The only hope for the future rests with the moderates 
on both sides. There have been a few glimmers of 
optimism over the years. There was a power-sharing 
scheme in 1974 that collapsed because Paisley did not 
want it to succeed. In 1976 the peace movement of Betty 
Williams and Maired Corrigan brought a _ brief 
springtime of hope. They won the Nobel Peace Prize for 
their efforts but it seems their countrymen were not 
altogether buying their message. Recent attempts by 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher to bring all 
sides together have not, so far, been notably successful. 

Conspicuous by its absence in any of the current 
mediating efforts is the World Council of Churches. 7 
The Council shies away, perhaps unintentionally, from 
the Irish dispute. But why? Part of the Irish problem is 
rooted in an old-fashioned sectarian hatred of a kind 
modern Christians find difficult to understand, or 
tolerate. The World Council of Churches has a role to 
play in Northern Ireland, a role that would test its 
talents in a much more significant way than the funding 
of so-called ‘‘liberation’’ movements in Africa. Nor- 
thern Ireland waits to be liberated from itself. 


oO 
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\ “‘weighty”’ discussion 


‘In response to Mr. Brooks’ letter, 
‘Small is preferable,’’ (May, 1981): 
‘My yoke is easy and My burden is 
ight,’’ (Math. 11:30) — no specific 
womise was made about the Book 
if Praise! 
_ From time to time in the pages of 
"he Record we might expect some 
veighty discussions, but about the 
veight of the Book of Praise — 
iterally — well really!!! Somebody 
iad better nail the wag who put it on 
he cartoon page — he deserves a 
aise! 
_ With reference to the suggestion 
hat choir members lug around the 
veighty volume, with music, while 
he congregation be allowed to loaf 
long with a condensed version, 
‘sans’? music; I suggest this be 
eferred to the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission as 
jiscriminatory. 
| Then possibly Energy Canada 
should get involved. This is the age 
of conservation so let’s go all out: 
smaller books, remain seated for all 
aymns, sing only first and last 
verses, etc., etc. 

Please, don’t anyone tip off 
Participaction about all this. 
In a more serious vein: many 
years ago I attended a service in 
Kitchener and was surprised to note 
the absence of a choir. The reason 
decame apparent when the first 
1ymn was sung — the congregation 
was the choir. The most beautiful 
four-part harmony emanated from 
every corner of the congregation 


and filled the church. I’m sure it was 
to encourage this kind of par- 
ticipation that our Book of Praise 
committee chose to include music in 
all copies. 

They may also have had in mind 
that, in the past thirty years or so, 
with the advent of formalized in- 
strumental and vocal music 
programmes in our schools, there 
are literally thousands of people in 
our congregations quite capable of 
reading music as well as words. I ap- 
plaud the inclusion of music in our 
Book of Praise so all may par- 
ticipate as fully as they desire in our 
service of praise. Music is not the 
sole prerogative of the choir. Let us 
all make a ‘‘joyful noise’’ and if it’s 
in good harmony so much the bet- 
ter! 

While I am writing, I liked the 
idea of the shared edition and the 
reprint from ‘‘A-Spire’’ on the back 
cover was excellent. 

Bill Blain, 
Campbellville, Ont. 


Another ‘‘Curious’’ Hymn 


The letter in The Record (May - 
page 9) regarding the communion 
hymn No. 343, in which we find 
sacred right instead of rite, brings to 
mind an amusing error in our 
previous Book of Praise. 

When the revision of the beautiful 
Presbyterian Book of Praise of 1897 
was issued in 1918 the new book 
dropped the word Presbyterian. The 
secretary of that committee was the 
Rev. Alexander MacMillan (father 
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of Sir Ernest) who gave us a short 
course on Hymnology at Queen’s 
Theological College. 

I still have my well-worn copy of 
the first edition of that hymn-book 
which I bought in 1920. The beloved 
hymn, ‘‘The Great Physician now is 
near’’ (No. 752) had a curious error 
in verse two, which was corrected in 
the next printing. However, many 
congregations continued to use the 
first edition and it was amazing how 
many people would not notice the 
error. Several times I heard choirs 
and congregations sing: 

His name dispels my guilt and fear, 

No other name but Jesus; 
O how my tongue delights to hear 
The precious name of Jesus. 

It proved that people can sing 
nonsense - not paying any attention 
to the meaning of the words being 
sung. 

(Rev. Dr.) Harold Reid, 
Stoney Creek, Ont. 


A musical suggestion 


As noted in the May issue of The 
Record, you seem to have been 
indulging in self-criticism when you 
inferred that the majority of articles 
were provided by ministers and that 
more contributions by the laity 
would be welcome. Therefore this 
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by Noel Watson 
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OVER THREE-HUNDRED Commissioners, 
“‘resource people’’ and support staff gathered 
in a bilingual setting at the University of Ot- 
tawa on Sunday, June 7, 1981, the feast of 
Pentecost. As the business of Assembly unfold- 
ed, many ‘‘tongues’’ were heard without the re- 
quisite and complimentary clarity of interpreta- 
tion. 

The setting was a strange mix of positive and 
negative features, not unlike the Assembly 
itself. (There’s a Ph.D. thesis awaiting the 
scholar who explores the effect of the physical 
setting on the conduct of large gatherings.) The 
campus itself is contained within a few blocks 
of downtown Ottawa, yet gave the impression 
of vastness through its miles of corridors, high- 
rise residences, nooks and crannies and well 
hidden staircases. Some of the rooms in which 
commissioners were billeted were spacious, airy 
and quiet — the best over the last few years. 
Other commissioners were not as fortunate. 
The large cafeteria, with all the ambience of 
large university cafeterias, was supplemented 
by a number of good and_ inexpensive 
restaurants within walking distance. The 
meeting hall itself had perhaps the best sound 


system ever for an Assembly, with four 
microphones, and, wonder of wonders!, desks 
on which commissioners could shuffle the 
volume of printed matter distributed for their 
perusal or simply rest their weary heads. 
However, the hall itself was ‘‘Y’’ shaped, with 
the Moderator and Clerks seated behind a desk 
on a dais at the base and commissioners seated 
in ascending rows up both arms of the ‘‘Y’’. 
This meant that very often people seated far 
enough up could not see speakers in the cor- 
responding section in the wing across from 
them. Some thought that an advantage; others, 
probably the majority, thought it a nuisance. 
The hall itself was designed as a law court, in 
the building housing the faculty of law. We 
should have been forewarned. It was a bit in- 
timidating, but in some specific instances, not 
intimidating enough. 


TEXT: JAMES ROSS DICKEY 
PHOTOS: MARY VISSER 
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Assembly opens 


Between eight and nine hundred people gathered 
within the Gothic sanctuary of Knox Church for the 
worship service, incorporating the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion, that opened Assembly. The combination 


_of near perfect weather and a Moderator-elect from the 
host city created an overflow congregation even with the 
_addition of chairs in the aisles. 


The service itself proceeded with a stately beauty, 
much enhanced by the fine music. A trumpet and organ 
prelude from Handel worked its charm, instilling a feel- 
ing of reverence even over the ‘‘opening night’’ mutters 
and visits of those present. The outgoing Moderator, 
Rev. Dr. A.F. MacSween, preached the sermon. His 


title was ‘‘Rooted in Reality’’; the text, Hebrews 4:15. 


In perhaps the most moving anecdote of his sermon, 
our past Moderator told of sharing in a communion ser- 
vice with the imprisoned Dr. C.M. Kao, Secretary 
General of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, and of 
the effect that the service had on visitors, prisoner and 
guards alike. When he thought of situations like that 
facing the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, the church in 
Ireland, Korea and in many other places he reflected 


~ that ‘‘some of our trials and struggles seem pretty silly.’’ 


Prophetic words. 

_ The Communion service itself was conducted in the 
Church of Scotland tradition, with a ‘‘Grand Entry”’ 
and the minister serving himself first. It was conducted 


with reverence and dispatch, no mean feat considering 
the size of the congregation. Two sidelights of interest 


were the practice of Knox Church of using wine and 
reserving a few cups of water in the centre of each tray 
for the benefit of those objecting to alcohol, and the ob- 
vious fact that a few Presbyterians are not yet accustom- 
ed to wine at Communion — as witnessed to by the scat- 
tered outbursts of sharp coughing after the wine had 
been distributed. 

At the first sederunt of Assembly, Dr. Arthur Currie 
was officially nominated, other nominations were called 
for, none received, and Dr. Currie was installed as 
Moderator of the 107th General Assembly...‘‘the only 
Commissioner of Assembly to remain in office beyond 
its conclusion.’’ While Dr. Currie retired to be properly 
robed, Dr. MacSween commented that ‘Expiring 
Moderators take this time to expire at length on their 
past year.’’ He paid tribute to Mr. James Whitefield 
and his wife, Cass, for their help and support in assum- 
ing his duties at 50 Wynford Drive during his 
moderatorial year. They were called to the front of the 
Assembly and thanked by all present. 

Among Dr. Currie’s first comments was a quote from 
Popeye ...by the grace of God ‘‘I yam what I yam”’ and 
the reflection that for one year the Moderator is “‘It,”’ 
then after that he is ‘‘Ex-it.’” He pointed out that his 
grandfather had been licensed by the Presbytery of 
Glengarry 120 years ago and that “‘since that time a 
member of my family has been always in the ministry of 
this church.’’ The Rev. John Allan of Trinity Church, 
Toronto, moved a vote of thanks to the out-going 
Moderator. 

(continued on next page) 
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While James Whitefield proofreads, his wife, Cass, types the minutes of the sederunts. 


107th 
General 
cAssembly 


(continued from previous page) 


Monday and Tuesday saw the Commissioners making 
their rounds of the various Board and Committee 
presentations — nine stops over two days, very often 
with three presentations a stop! 

On Monday evening the Assembly was bused to Sir 
Robert Borden High School to partake of a supper at 
which His Excellency the Governor-General of Canada 
was the featured guest. The supper itself was provided 
by the ladies of Knox Church. 

A capacity crowd, and then some, were treated to a 
medley of bagpipe favourites while waiting to be seated. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schreyer and the head table guests were 
piped in. Loyal addresses were presented to the Gover- 
nor General by the husband and wife team of Dr. John 
and Heather Johnston. Dr. Johnston, minister at Mac- 
Nab Street Church in Hamilton, Ontario, read the ad- 
dresses in English and Heather, President of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches, in French. 

Mr. Schreyer’s address to the gathering was almost 
immediately interrupted by intermittent bell-ringing, 
presumably the fire-alarm. (If it was a fire-alarm, it was 
a false one.) Not quite loud enough to drown out Mr. 
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Schreyer, the bell rung in an irregular pattern, starting 
and stopping, stuttering and then beating out a regular 
pattern for a few seconds. The effect created was as if 
the Governor General was a guest ona T.V. game show, 
a good point being rewarded like a correct answer with 
one or two responding ‘‘dings.’’ The Governor General, 
evidencing the grace and good humour for which he has 
become known, carried on with the assurance that the - 
background noise didn’t bother him if it didn’t bother 
his audience and delivered a brief but memorable ad- 
dress. 

He began by referring to the Scottish heritage off 
Presbyterians and the fact that he was greeted by the 
sound “‘or is it the wail?’’ of bagpipes. Looking over his” 
audience he remarked, ‘‘In spite of your sober and dour 
background you seem colourful enough.’’ He 
acknowledged with some surprise the facts, as told to a 
him by Dr. MacSween earlier, that we now minister to 


forty different ethnic groups in Canada and have 


ministers working in ten different languages. This 
reflected the cosmopolitan nature of our Country and 
was a healthy thing. Healthy too, was our emphasis on — 
learning. Mr. Schreyer noted our traditional use of 
Latin in our procedural terms at Assembly, such as 
*“*sederunts’’ (‘‘sittings’’ or ‘‘sessions’’). The® 
Presbyterian tradition had always emphasized learning, © 
insisting on an educated clergy and holding education - 
up as a high ideal for all. ‘‘But,’’ he went on, ‘‘in-— 
telligence alone is insufficient for many of the problems — 
of to-day.’ Church and society are made up of human 
beings, beset by human problems and we must seek to’ 
be led by the guidance of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘We need the 
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His Excellency, Edward Schreyer 


soncessions of grace.’’ Mr. Schreyer was presented with 
1 pen set bearing the Presbyterian burning bush emblem 
as a memento of the occasion...a welcome departure 
from the traditional copy of the stitched minutes (and a 
departure that prevailed throughout the Assembly to 
mark the visit of all fraternal delegates, and others who, 
m one capacity or another, were invited to address 
Assembly). 

_ In the singing of ‘‘O Canada’’ the assembled throng 
zot lost in the words, vacillating between the old version 
and the new, (in spite of all the correspondence in The 
Record pointing out that we had the new words in our 
aymn book before they were officially adopted). Listen- 
ng to the wavering voices trying to sort out the correct 
aumber of ‘‘stand on guards’’ it occurred to this writer 
‘chat we will never in this country succumb to the ex- 
zesses Of patriotism. 


What follows in no way purports to be a complete or 
precise account of all that transpired in the business ses- 
sions. Some reports, bearing recommendations either 
axiomatic or of a technical and particular import, have 
been omitted altogether. For the official record, which 

ill include the complete text of more than a few ad- 
dresses and statements, consult the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings when they arrive at your congregation through 
your minister and representative elder, sometime this 
al! The wording of some of the statements here con- 
veyed, though accurate in substance, might vary a little 
from the final and official transcript since printed 
minutes of the sederunts were, at this Assembly, 
available only for the first seven of the thirteen. 


hy 
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Fraternal delegates 


At this Assembly the introductions of fraternal 
delegates were interspersed throughout the business ses- 
sions, a good idea, in that commissioners were given a 
break from the formal business of Assembly and were 
better able to absorb the greetings and reports than they 
would have been had the delegates spoken one after the 
other. 

Space prohibits reference to them all here, and the 
full text of at least one address can be found in the Acts 
and Proceedings...that of the Rev. Daniel Su, minister 
of Zion Presbyterian Church, Taipei, and Professor of 
Theology. 

Mr. Su emphasized that his church, 109 years old, 
was undergoing the greatest trial in its history. ‘‘Satan, 
like a roaring lion, was trying to eat up the sons of 
God.’’ Taiwan was at a crossroads, poised on a choice 
between light and darkness, justice and injustice. 
‘‘Things are going from bad to worse, but the pro- 
vidence of God is alive in Taiwan.’’ Dr. Kao and his col- 
leagues were fighting with the weapon of love, and the 
preaching of the Gospel is being carried on from the 
street to within jail. The church is waiting, ‘‘accepting 
the challenge under the name of our Lord.’’ Mr. Su 
thanked The Presbyterian Church in Canada for its sup- 
port and its prayers and for the visit of Dr. MacSween 
to the jail in which Dr. Kao is being held. ‘‘Though very 
young, we are willing to accept trial.’’ 


Rev. Daniel Su 


aS 


The Rev. C.S. Park, Moderator, Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, informed the court of the gains made 
by our sister denomination in that country. Indeed, the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea is a big sister now, with 
4,000 churches and 2,500 ministers. A church growth 
programme begun in 1975 with the object of doubling, 
adding 300 churches a year for ten years, has fallen a lit- 
tle short of expectations. The Koreans have orly manag- 
ed an average of 200 churches a year over the last six 
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years! Mr. Park also noted that five denominations had 
come together in the past year. 

He confessed to being jealous of at least one thing in 
the American and Canadian Presbyterian Churches 
however — women commissioners at Assembly. ‘‘We 
have only men and sometimes our Assembly is like a 
quiet and sober funeral service.’’ He went on to express 
the hope that women such as our Heather Johnston 
would be an inspiration toward the goal of prompting 
the Korean Church to ordain women as well. 


Administrative Council 


The prime responsibility of the Administrative Coun- 
cil is oversight of the funds of the church, income and 
expenditure. Accordingly, much of their report, as it 
must be every year, evidences concern for finance. 

Several questions, either products of Overtures or 
matters already before the Council, concerned 
themselves with ministers’ stipends, staff salaries, pen- 
sions and with the whole matter of stewardship — of 
raising money. 

The Council recognized that our whole system of 
stipends, especially minimum stipends, was ‘‘in jeopar- 
dy if it provides increases less than the cost of living.’’ It 
was noted that salaries paid to Presbyterian ministers 


often compared unfavourably to those paid i 
Anglican, United or Lutheran churches and that staff 
salaries at the executive, or secretary level were ‘‘about 
$5,000 less than their counterparts in the United 
Church.’’ The report went on: ‘‘While we believe that 
we are not in a race with other denominations on sti- 
pend levels, failing to keep up with increases in the cost 
of living will allow all levels of payment to fall behind 
all other levels of work, and all other denominational 
stipends. 

“‘For 1982 we recognize the need for a ‘catch up’ 
move in minimum stipend, travel, and increment pay- 
ment to put the payment levels into ‘mid stream’ instead 
of “bottom-level’ when compared with other denomina- 
tions.”’ | 

The present system of paying minimum stipends was 
upheld, but in consultation with the Board of World 
Mission, the Council agreed to BWM’s recommenda- 
tion that minimum stipends should be increased 10% to 
$11,880 effective January 1, 1982, with corresponding 
increases for other professional church workers 
(deaconesses, lay missionaries, etc.) An amendment to 
make the increase 12% was defeated. Executive staff 
salaries were increased by 10% and increases were made 
in the increments for those on minimum stipends. Max- 
imum pensionable income for ministers was also in- 
creased to $17,000, effective January Ist of this year. | 
An extended Health Care plan will be introduced and 
made available to all church workers. A dental plan was 
rejected by the Council at this time, but was to be 
reviewed in its future plans. However, the Assembly 
wanted something more done on this matter and amend- 
ed the motion so that the Council was instructed to do 
further research and to circularize ministers for their 
reactions. 

In other matters the Council: 

- approved an official church sign which is now 


Enjoying a break between sessions 
are: (left) Rev. Brant Loper, 
Associate Secretary (BCL), John 
MacFarlane, representative elder 
from Ottawa, Janice Vaudry, 
Young Adult Observer, Lennoxville, 
Quebec. 
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Church Growth Committee: 
Right: 

Rev. Terry Ingram, Chairman 
Far right: 

Dr. James Sauer, Co-Ordinator 


vailable for sale from Presbyterian Publications. 

- noted the progress toward Congress ’83, to be held 
n Toronto on the May 20-23 weekend. Cost likely will 
ve a little over $300.00 per delegate; therefore congrega- 
ions are urged to consider planning now. The theme of 
he Congress will be ‘‘Hope...for the World.’’ Toronto 
vas selected as the site because past experience has 
hown that approximately 75% of delegates come from 
Yntario and the only way to make the travel pool 
‘quitable was to choose an Ontario locale. Professor 
Douglas Hall, Rev. Dr. Roy G. Neehall and possibly 
‘ean Vanier will be theme speakers. 


‘Church Doctrine 


_ With the approval of Assembly the Church Doctrine 
Committee has been launched on a five-year journey in 
juest of a Contemporary Statement of Faith. Noting 
‘hat interest in this matter goes back forty years at least, 
and that the way to a successful completion is fraught 
with many difficulties, some of which it singled out, the 
Committee went on to say: ‘‘However, a Statement of 
Jaith in modern language is still needed. Even if the 
jJocument finally produced were never adopted by our 
Church, we would benefit from the stimulus and 
seaching process that work on a new statement would 


nvolve.”’ 
' Church Doctrine also: 


- produced a statement and bibliography on the sub- 
ject of Liberty of Conscience for study and comment. 
- produced a lengthy statement on the question of 
term eldership (a nearly perennial favourite) which 
recommended that the law of the church be changed to 
acknowledge that although ordination to the ruling 
eldership is for life, the elder’s term of service be for six 
years, after which he or she may be re-elected following 
at least a twelve months hiatus. This recommendation, a 


that the whole report with its recommendations is now 
referred to Presbyteries and Sessions for study and com- 
nent to report back no later than January 31, 1982. 


response to an overture, was amended by Assembly so. 


Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


The Church Growth Committee has issued a ten- 
point list of objectives which were endorsed by 
Assembly, and which our readers will no doubt be able 
to study in detail as the publicity for this effort con- 
tinues to build. Assembly also approved of the theme 
for Church Growth for this year, ‘‘Ten Plus One’’ (One 
new member for every ten in your congregation). 


Church Architecture 


The Church Architecture Committee recommended 
that all congregations, and not just those seeking to 
build, give serious consideration to the accessibility 
guidelines set forth by the Board of Congregational Life 
and subsequently adopted by Assembly that are design- 
ed to make our church buildings usable for handicapped 
persons. The list of guidelines includes facilities such as 
ramps, washrooms equipped for handicapped persons, 
wheel-chair accommodation, regulations regarding 
staircases, doors, etc. Many of the recommendations 
suggested are in fact required by law in most provinces. 


The Colleges 


There were few recommendations of any kind from 
the Colleges this year. The Board of Ewart College, in 
its report, drew attention to their concern that the Col- 
lege is not graduating sufficient numbers of professional 
church educators to meet a growing demand. There are 
thirty-four students presently enrolled in the various 
programmes (five) offered at Ewart. Twenty percent of 
the student body is now made up of university 
graduates: two-thirds of the remaining students will 
receive university degrees at the time of graduation or 
shortly thereafter. ‘‘The Board, in requesting congrega- 
tions to seek out persons to enrol at Ewart, would also 
point out the need for such persons to be capable of 
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university study as well as sincere Christian commit- 
ment.’’ 

Know College had no recommendations, but drew at- 
tention to their efforts to find an interim replacement in 
Systematic Theology for Dr. Iain Nicol who, as Director 
of the Toronto School of Theology, must spend 80% of 
his time in that broader ecumenical context. 

Dr. Goodwill MacDougall, on behalf of The 
Presbyterian College Alumni Association, presented 
Dr. Hay with a contribution toward Knox’s capital fund 
for necessary improvements in their building...thirty 
pieces of silver. Dr. Hay said that he would like to know 
who gave the quarters and who gave the dimes! He went 

, ‘I'd like to say that I’m grateful, but I’m an honest 
man. And I’ve noticed that Dr. MacDougall’s hands are 
sweaty.’’ There actually were more than thirty pieces of 
silver to come, a gift of $200.00 in quarters, but the 
banks weren’t open at the time of the presentation. Dr. 
Hay offered to delay his departure until the banks did 
open. 

The Senate of The Presbyterian College directed the 


court’s attention to the institution, in the spring of 198 
of a Master of Divinity programme, and that the Co 
lege was seeking joint accreditation (through McGil 
and the Joint Board of the Faculty of Religious Studies 
from the Association of Theological Schools. 7 

Dr. Klempa, presenting the report on behalf of thi 
College, found himself moving the first recommenda 
tion, that he be re-appointed Principal for an additiona 
two-year term, effective August 1, 1982. He reportec 
that ‘‘after canvassing the entire Assembly I still can’ 
find a seconder.’’ Of course this was said in jest, as pro 
ved by the fact that after Dr.-Klempa had left the 
Assembly hall, before the vote was taken, he receivec 
unanimous endorsation for another term. 


Board of Congregational Life | 


The Board’s recommendation regarding guideline 
for buildings that can accommodate the needs of disabl- 
ed persons was referred to in the report of the Church 
Architecture Committee, and the discussion that usually 
arises around the stewardship guidelines was referred tc 
in the Administrative Council report. 

The budget objective for 1982 was set at $5,000,000. 
Members were urged to consider the biblical teaching on 
proportional giving, and the CommPac plan for 
stewardship education was commended to congrega- 
tions and presbyteries. 

A statement on capital punishment, opposing the 
practice, was recommended to the Assembly for adop- 
tion and dissemination, but the recommendation was 
amended so that the statement was described as one 


Dr. Goodwill MacDougall presents Dr. Charles Jay with thirty pieces of silver. 
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‘be adopted and disseminated, etc.”’ 

| A Covenant Declaration for a Nuclear Age prepared 
by the Caribbean and North American Area Council of 
ithe World Alliance of Reformed Churches was passed 
‘on to us, as a member church, for consideration and en- 
dorsement. The Board presented it accordingly, with 
‘two additions: pointing out that The Presbyterian 
‘Church in Canada recognizes Jesus Christ as Lord of 
reation as well as ‘‘brother and friend,’’ (the descrip- 
itive term used in the Covenant Declaration), and that 
‘*The Church does not hereby condemn the responsible 
use of nuclear science.”’ 

_ These riders were not enough for the Assembly and 
‘some commissioners expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Istatement on various grounds, theological, 
‘epistemological and practical. Some felt it contained in- 
jaccuracies, over-statements and overly-simplistic asser- 
tions. It was not rejected out of hand however, nor was 
the real concern expressed in it dismissed. It was refer- 
ired back to the Board for further study and report to the 
108th General Assembly. 

_ A statement on racism, with particular expression of 
concern for the recent return (the report said ‘‘arrival’’, 
but they’ve been in Canada before) of the Ku Klux 
Klan, was adopted. 

| A long statement on Investment Policy, and ethical 
jguidelines for same, was adopted as official by the 
‘General Assembly. These guidelines will be distributed 
‘to the congregations and agencies of The Presbyterian 
;Church in Canada for information and implementation. 
We shall no doubt be hearing more on this matter since 
‘some of the questions raised concerning investments 
were, to say the least, ambiguous. For example: ‘‘Does 
‘the company produce and/or sell products which are 
harmful or destructive of human life? Does the com- 
pany engage in any aspect of arms production?”’ (Italics 
mine). A commissioner pointed out that a question rais- 
‘ing the issue of trade unions, i.e. ‘‘Does the company 
accept the rights of employees to organize through trade 
‘unions?’’ could be brought to bear on church offices at 
50 Wynford Drive. 

South Africa came in for sharp attack again. A state- 
ment calling for severely restricted ties with that coun- 
try’s government, and steps to be taken to put pressure 
on that government to improve conditions for the black 
and coloured population, was adopted. The misgivings 
of some commissioners were allayed when Dr. John 
Johnston pointed out that South Africa was being singl- 
ed out in such a way because it, alone among nations, 
defended its apartheid policy on supposedly 
“Christian”? grounds. 

The National Committee of Presbyterian Men is no 
more. It has been replaced by a Committee on Specializ- 
ed Ministries with Laity functioning under the Board of 
Congregational Life. The stated goal of this Committee 
will be ‘‘To provide opportunities for men, but also for 
women of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, to grow 
in personal faith and commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Lord, to develop leadership skills for their roles both in 
church and community, and to be able to bear witness 
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“encouraging education about’’ capital punishment: 


effectively to the Christian faith in their homes and 
places of work.’’ The Chairman of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life, Dr. Malcolm McCuaig, was very 
careful to point out that negotiations moving toward the 
new arrangement were carefully conducted with the Na- 
tional Committee of Presbyterian Men, and that the 
Board took very seriously its commitment to ‘‘meld the 
‘purpose, goals and objectives’’ of P.M. with those of 
the Board of Congregational Life. 

An Overture (# 7), from the Presbytery of Temiskam- 
ing, took issue with our Heritage Resources material, 
Unit 1, used widely in Christian education programmes 
across the church. The Overture charged, among other 
things, that the material denies the authority of Scrip- 
ture, opposes the subordinate standards (the 
Westminster Confession of Faith), fails to take seriously 
the deity of Christ and contains factual errors. The 
Overture called for withdrawal of the material and for 
the authors of the offending passages to be dealt with 
pastorally by their Presbyteries. The Board of Con- 
gregational Life and the Committee on Church Doctrine 
were charged with a reply and named a committee to ex- 
amine the charges and draft the reply. The reply denies 
the prayer of the overture, going over each charge 
methodically. The reply deserves to be read by those 
who can take the time to root it out of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings. It is too long, even for summary, here, but 
points to some of the underlying differences of 
understanding within our communion that are germane 
to many divisions, including the liberty of conscience 
issue. 


Ecumenical Relations 


The Ecumenical Relations Committee drew attention 
to three important matters involving the wider 
ecumenical fellowship. 

Now in the seventh draft, a plan to replace the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches with an umbrella organiza- 
tion that will include both the Roman Catholic and 
several ‘‘evangelical’’ churches is progressing. The new 
organization is envisaged more as an ageney than a 
council, an organization designed to ‘‘Facilitate in- 
terdenominational co-operation and understanding. It 
will have a reduced function from the present Council, 
but have a wider scope...”’ 

Preparations are being made for the 6th Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches to be held in Vancouver 
in July, 1983. Over 4,000 participants are expected. 

Some 700 delegates will gather in Ottawa in August, 
1982, at the General Council of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. The theme will be: ‘‘For Thine is 
the Kingdon, the Power and the Glory.”’ 

The Ecumenical Relations Committee paid special 
tribute to the work of the Principal Clerk, Dr. D.C. 
MacDonald, who serves as Treasurer of the Caribbean 
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and North American Alliance of the WARC, and this 
year was elected as its Chairman. 

The Committee also reported progress in the on-going 
talks with the Christian Reformed Church and The 
Reformed Church of America. 


Dr. Dennis Tarr, Dean 
of Temple University 
(Philadelphia), | chair- 
person of committee 
planning the WARC 
conference, represen- 
ted the WARC and its 
president, Dr. James 
McCord. 


Board of Ministry 


The Guidance Conferences held for theological 
students received a ringing endorsation from those who 
have been involved with 93.7% approving of the con- 
ferences continuing on a compulsory basis. Students 
themselves were 89.6% in favour. The Assembly sup- 
ported these findings by making such conferences both 
a permanent part of the training process, and com- 
pulsory ‘‘either before the end of their first year of 
theological training, or if possible, during the last year 
of pre-theology studies.’’ Ewart College too has been in- 
cluded. Participation by Ewart students has been on a 
voluntary basis. It is now compulsory for a trial period 
of two years after which time a recommendation will be 
made to General Assembly. 

Reports from the conferences, with recommenda- 
tions, will continue to be sent to appropriate 
presbyteries, subject to authorization being granted by 
the candidate concerned. Debate arose on the floor con- 
cerning accessibility of information to the Presbytery 
when a candidate had not been recommended for cer- 
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tification. Dr. James Evans, Secretary of the Board o 
Ministry, pointed out that certification has always been, 
and continues to be, a power of the Presbytery, and that 
all a negative recommendation from the Guidance Con-. 
ference did was serve as a warning. The Rev. John 
Henderson (Waterloo-Wellington) expressed concern as 
to the damage that could be done to the confidentiality 
of the Guidance Conferences if detailed information 
were released to Presbyteries. A candidate may be able 
to confide in counsellors things that he or she would not 
want revealed in the locale of the home Presbytery. Ona _ 
standing vote, 118 to 70 the motion permitting © 
presbyteries to ask for information regarding a negative 
recommendation passed. 

Specific and extensive guidelines for presbyteries to 
be used in examining candidates for certification were 
included in the body of the Ministry report and should — 
prove very helpful to those concerned. Assembly ap- 
proved the recommendation authorizing the distribu- | 
tion of these guidelines to the presbyteries. 

Out of the context of our participation in the Van- 
couver School of Theology, now recognized as a train- 
ing ground for our ministry, comes the question of the © 
teaching of Presbyterian Distinctives. What are they? 
The Board of Ministry, after consultation with 
representatives from the four Theological Colleges and 
the Board of Education, issued a supplemental report to — 
Assembly. It describes the present state of the teaching 
of Presbyterian Distinctives and some reflections on the — 
subject. Assembly agreed to send the statement to 
presbyteries for study and report by the 28th of 
February, 1982. 

Our armed forces chaplains come under the oversight 
of the Board of Ministry and a representative reports to 
Assembly each year. This year, Captain William 
McLelland spoke on their behalf. He began by telling 
Assembly that since he had been there he had been ask- 
ed about parking, the whereabouts of the coffee 
machines and the location of the washrooms! He ex- 
plained that he was wearing the dress uniform of the 
Canadian Armed Forces, whatever the confusion. 

In describing some of his work he told Assembly that 
he has occasion to preach to between four and five hun- 
dred young people once every three weeks, one-quarter 
of whom don’t know what Communion means much — 
less anything else. He contrasted the call to Chaplaincy 
with the call to overseas mission service, pointing out — 
how the latter is usually heralded while the former move 
is often considered as ‘‘leaving the church.’’ Emphasiz- 
ing the acute need for chaplaincy work in the Armed 
Forces, he reminded Assembly that the Presbyterians 
were in need of one more Chaplain, male or female, 
under thirty-five years of age. 


Board of World Mission : 

In prefacing her report on behalf of the Board of! § 
World Mission, the Chairman, Mrs. Edna Henry, drew 
the court’s attention to the severe restraints that infla- 
tion is imposing on the work of her Board. They a 
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| een restricted to the limit of six in starting congrega- 
tions in the year ahead. They have two hundred workers 
“for whom the Board is responsible,’’ ministers and 
others on Ordained Mission fields, and inflation cuts 
‘the buying power of their salaries, already on the low 
end of the church’s scale, almost monthly. In face of the 
economic situation there were, she said, three options: 
/1. limiting and/or curtailing some activities, (e.g. clos- 
/ing some institutions, removing some deaconesses or 
‘hospital visitors, eliminating summer field appoint- 
‘ments for students); 2. maintaining the status quo with 
_absolutely no new options; and 3. looking for new ways 
‘to inform the church of the challenge and soliciting a 
corresponding response. 
In the report itself, several recommendations were 
‘made concerning the basic stipend and benefits for 
ministers. The increases in the stipend and travel 
allowance for next year were referred to earlier. A mo- 
tion to recommend an increase of 12% for 1983 was 
proposed and approved for consideration, subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Administrative Council. 
Increases in the increments for those on minimum sti- 
pend were also proposed for 1983, as were increases in 
the housing allowance. An increase in the travel 
allowance, to $2,500 per year, was proposed for 1983. 
_ The mission study themes for 1983-84 were approved 
and will be: 
Geographical Theme - Central Africa 
General Theme - The World’s Uprooted 

_ The question of compulsory Ordained Mission ap- 
-pointments for graduates was raised yet again. (The list 
of ‘‘Grand Old Favourites of The General Assembly”’ 
grows ever longer.) In answer to an overture, the Board 
of World Mission affirmed the present practice. This 
recommendation was approved, but not without some 
of the best, and non-acrimonious, debate of the 
Assembly. I think it fair to say that there was something 
to be said for both sides of the issue, and that the vote 
went as it did because most felt that the present scheme, 
with faults that even those in favour recognized, was the 
-most workable and beneficial for the church as a whole. 
One of the wittiest suggestions in the debate came from 
the Rev. R.J. McMillan (Brandon Presbytery) who, 
commenting on what he felt to be the ill-advised practice 
of sending new graduates to what were often difficult 
appointments (Ed. note: usually described as “‘real 
challenges’) proposed that every minister be required to 
accept an Ordained Mission appointment before accep- 
ting a second call! 


Overtures 


By far the most important question to arise under 
Overtures was the matter of liberty of conscience and 
the ordination of women. It not only dominated 
Assembly, it devoured it. From opening salvos (on the 
matter of commissioners’ Overtures), fired at almost the 
outset of Assembly, through six and one half hours of 
debate, two business sessions that barely concluded by 

Midnight, a jungle of amendments to the amendment 
nd a nearly perpetual cry of ‘‘Point of Order’’, the pa- 
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tience of the commissioners and the very sanity of the 
Clerks and Moderator were sorely tried. 

Without attempting to lead the reader every step of 
the way through what was for many a veritable “‘slough 
of despond’’ a summary of the salient matters will be at- 
tempted here. 

A committee of Assembly was chosen early in the 
proceedings to deal with forty-five overtures, memorials 
and petitions on this contentious subject. Effort was 
made to make the committee, convened by the Rev. 
George Vais of Winnipeg, representative of various 
points of view. The other members of the committee 
were: Rev. Nancy L. Cocks, Kirkfield, Ont.; Rev. A.R. 
Dallison, King City, Ont.; Miss C.I. Dickson, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Dr. Mariano Di Gangi, Don Mills, Ont.; 
Mr. J.C. Herbert, Ingersoll, Ont.; Mr. George Hutchin- 
son, Hamilton, Ont.; Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland; and Dr. C. Gordon Ross, 
Woodstock, N.B. 

After two full days of heavy slogging, during which 
the committee members had to be absent from the pro- 
ceedings, a report was brought in, with a preamble and 
three recommendations. 


Recommendation 1: 

‘*That the Church delegate to an appropriate and represen- 
tative Task Force or Committee the study of liberty of cons- 
cience in this particular context, and bring to the 108th 
General Assembly material basic to a Declaratory Act or 
legislation for submission to the presbyteries under the Barrier 
Act.”’ 

The original recommendation went on: ‘“‘...designed to 
meet the conscientious reservations of those who at the mo- 
ment have no channel provided by the Church to ease their 
crisis of conscience.’’ These words were stricken from the 
recommendation by an amendment that carried on a 
standing vote by 124 to 101. 


Recommendation 2: 

‘“Whereas the 1990 stricture concerning the ten-year clause 
only and in reference only to those already ordained, (words in 
italics added by amendment), in the report of the Special Com- 
mittee re. Overtures 3, 5, 10, 30 and Memorial 1, approved by 
the 106th General Assembly has occasioned considerable anx- 
iety, we recommend that the 107th General Assembly (and 
here the original words read ‘‘withdraw the stricture or...’” — 
these words were stricken by amendment) declare it in- 
operative until such time as the legislation referred to in 
recommendation one be adopted by a future General 
Assembly.’ (Words in italics added with the agreement 
of the Committee.) 

This recommendation engendered considerable con- 
fusion over how much was included by reference to the 
‘ten-year clause.’? When asked, the Convener of the 
Committee, Mr. Vais, read the whole paragraph in 
which mention of the ten-year clause was made. If the 
entire passage was to have been declared ‘‘inoperative’’, 
it would have meant that permission for men already or- 
dained to absent themselves from the ordination of a 
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woman would have been withdrawn as well. Some voted 
for the recommendation on that basis. However, at a 
later point in the debate, when attention was drawn to 
all that the entire passage contained, Dr. Di Gangi 
strenuously objected that the intent of the committee 
was to refer to the ten-year ‘‘limitation’’ and to that 
alone. Furthermore, he considered the attempt to 
understand it otherwise to be a deliberate distortion of 
the intent of the motion. The Convener of the commit- 
tee was asked again what the committee intended and at 
that point he asked for permission for the whole com- 
mittee to meet again. Permission was granted. Eventual- 
ly, at a later sederunt, the committee reported that they 
intended only the ten year reference to be declared in- 
operative. Mr. Vais, presumably, had understood that 
he was being asked for the entire context of the ten-year 
ruling. At that point a notice of motion was made that 
another vote be taken on Recommendation Two since 
the latter interpretation differed from that given by the 
Convener of the committee. That motion was never 
acted upon. (Bear with us _ here...It should be 
understood that the above account has jumped around a 
bit over the total of six and one-half hours of debate, 
spread over two days; a departure from a chronological 
account in the interest of continuity regarding the 
issues.) 


Recommendation 3: 

This recommendation was replaced totally by an 
amendment to the amendment that became the amend- 
ment and then the motion as amended. The original 
recommendation was: 

“Until the aforementioned Declaratory Act or Barrier Act 
legislation is approved, candidates for ordination or reception 
into our ministry be instructed to study the preamble and Or- 
dination Questions as a directive in their preparation for ser- 
vice within The Presbyterian Church in Canada under the 
lawful oversight of its Courts.”’ 

It was replaced by a Declaratory Act drafted and 
moved by Dr. William Klempa, Principal of The 
Presbyterian College. The Declaratory Act reads: 

‘‘That in accordance with the action of the 1966 General 
Assembly to ordain women to the ministry of Word and Sacra- 
ment and to the ruling eldership and the action of the 106th 
General Assembly re-affirming the 1966 Decision and stating 
that all candidates for ordination of ministers entering the 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in Canada after 1980 be 
required to participate in the ordination of women to the 
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ministry of Word and Sacrament, this 107th General Assembly 
hereby passes a Declaratory Act that until new legislation is. 
enacted all persons entering the ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada after 1980 be required to participate in the | 
ordination of women to the eldership and to the ministry of 
Word and Sacrament.’’ bY 

The Declaratory Act passed, and became, in passing, © 
the third recommendation of the report by a standing 
vote of 138 to 78. 

Long before the Assembly had passed the above 
recommendations, the hour for. adjournment, 10.00 © 
p.m., had come. A motion was made to extend the * 
hours of sitting. The Principal Clerk, Dr. D.C. Mac- 
Donald, offered the opinion that we needed unanimous 
consent to continue. This observer saw one, perhaps | 
two, dissenting votes on the question of continuing | 
debate, there may have been more, but not many. Dr. — 
MacDonald was challenged on where in the Book of © 
Forms it spelled out the need for unanimous agreement, 
and he couldn’t immediately find the regulation. (There — 
are multitudinous regulations and the Principal Clerk 
was being asked to keep track of a great deal of floor 
traffic at this point.) Debate continued by nearly — 
unanimous consent. . 

The Clerks also expressed some uncertainty as to the — 
legality of the Declaratory Act after it was passed and it © 
was referred to the Moderator for a ruling. As it turned © 
out, the Moderator never did have to give a ruling ... 
(stay tuned!) j 

Debate adjourned on Thursday at midnight without 
the report as a whole being adopted and without a ruling 
on the legality of the Declaratory Act. 

The following day, when debate once again opened 
on the subject, the Clerks asked for, and received, the 
permission of the court to present a pastoral statement 
with some suggested recommendations for the court’s | 
consideration, in the hope that their reflections might — 
provide food for thought and possible guidance for the - 
commissioners. The pastoral part of the statement was 
prepared by Deputy Clerk Douglas Lowry. Quoting | 
Galatians 5, he appealed for unity and peace. The state- _ 
ment also provided some references to the Book of 
Forms deemed to be useful to the discussion and an ~ 
historical overview of the events leading up to the pre- | 

: 
| 


sent situation. The recommendations were as follows: 
(Remember please, that at the time of my writing, the 
transcript of the recommendations was unavailable. I 
believe, however, that my transcription is accurate in | 
substance.) i 
- That the Moderator be asked to rule the Declaratory 
Act Ultra Vires. Vi 
- To consider the report by referral to a special com- — 
mittee. | 
- That all persons concerned take care in opposing the — 
rights of others. 2 
- That presbyteries notify ministers within their © 
bounds of their intended pastoral oversight in this mat- ‘ 
ter and of any intended disciplinary steps, should they ; 
be called upon to take them. 
- That the 1966 law regarding the ordination of 
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Rev. George Vais, Chairman, and Rev. Nancy L. Cocks, member, of Committee of Assembly to deal with overtures, memorials, and petitions re liberty of 


conscience and the ordination of women. 


women be brought to the attention of students. 
_- That as individual members, 
restricting our liberty of conscience, in Christ. 

_ The Clerks’ statement brought a warm response from 
parts of the Assembly. It was moved that their state- 
ment be spread in the minutes and that this become the 
will of the court. An amendment was made that the 
pastoral statement alone, and not the recommenda- 
tions, be spread in the minutes, and the amendment 
passed (whether immediately or at a later sederunt, I 
can’t recall). 

Came the evening of the second day of debate, Fri- 
day, June 12. (One half an hour on the subject in which 
the Clerks’ statement was presented and debated took 
place that morning.) 

The debate opened with a member of the Committee, 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, moving that the adoption of the report of 
the Committee, as a whole, be adopted. The vote car- 
ried by a substantial margin: no standing vote was need- 
ed. It should be made clear that the Moderator did not 
hurry the vote in any way. Indeed, Dr. Currie was 
careful throughout Assembly to give every considera- 
tion to those who wanted to be heard and to call for 
negative votes even on supposedly ‘‘automatic’’ mo- 
tions. Nevertheless, as soon as some commissioners 
understood that a vote had been taken and the report 
adopted, there were objections that it had all happened 
- quickly, that some had not really got into the 
business before the court and that they hadn’t been 


we must consider 


sure, or hadn’t realized what it was they were voting on. 
A motion was made to reconsider. In order to do this a 
notice of motion had to be given for action at a future 
sederunt. It looked for a while (please realize again that 
I am condensing considerably the length of debate) that 
we might be called to meet in a Saturday morning 
sederunt, but Dr. Jesse Bigelow, a former Moderator, 
delivered the court from that horrific possibility, (rooms 
had been vacated, travel reservations made), by sug- 
gesting that the court adjourn, rise for a ten-minute 
recess, and return to re-convene for the necessary extra 
sederunt. This is what happened. 

When the notice of motion to reconsider was put, it 
was defeated by a standing vote of 67 to 51. 

A motion was made that the Clerks’ recommenda- 
tions be adopted. (You will remember that only the 
pastoral statement was approved for spreading in the 
minutes ... won’t you?) This motion was declared out of 
order since the recommendations contradicted the 
report of the Committee. Since the report in which the 
Declaratory Act was contained had been endorsed by 
Assembly, the Moderator felt no need to rule on its 
legality. 

At this point another shocking prospect presented 
itself. Two commissioners, Dr. Di Gangi and the Rev. 
Blake Walker, called attention to the section of the 
Book of Forms, (now discovered), that declares that any 
change in the docket approved by the Committee on 
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107th 


General 


cAssembly 
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Business must be proposed by them and receive 
unanimous consent.(Sec.309) Therefore was everything 
concluded after 10.00 p.m. the night previous ‘‘u/tra 
vires, ’’ i.e. illegal, putting us back to square one? Some 
questions arose as to whether or not the hour of ad- 
journment was, in fact, a part of the business docket, 
but more to the point, another commissioner, the Rev. 
R.J. McMillan of Dauphin, Man., drew the court’s at- 
tention to another section of the Book of Forms that 
permits an unwitting error in procedure. (Sec.64) 

Section 64: ‘‘Irregularities in procedure, committed 
unawares and in good faith, and not being such as to prejudice 
the result or infringe the right of a member, will not invalidate 
the proceedings of a court.’’ 

At this point the Rev. A.R. Dallison, King City, On- 


Rev. Jean Armstrong, Edmonton, Alta., was interviewed by the CBC. 


CBC Television made every effort to cover this 
Assembly, at least the debate on liberty-of-conscience 
and the ordination of women. A reporter, Ms. Judy 
Darling, and a cameraman were present for all but the 
last few minutes of the Thursday night session. An in- 
terview was taped with a representative of each of the 
two ‘‘sides’’ in the debate. Ms. Darling left just before 
midnight on Thursday with the request that your editor 
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tario, made perhaps the most generous and diplomatil 
speech of Assembly. Though he had been opposed to 
the Declaratory Act, he expressed his belief that nothing | 
had been done to justify declaring the previous night’s” 
proceedings null and void, and that it had obviously 
been the uncoerced desire of the court to continue at | 
that time. The previous night’s work was not declared 
ultra vires and the report stands as the decision of this 
Assembly, Declaratory Act and all. | 

In brief then: A committee has been named to prepare | 
material basic to a Declaratory Act, (i.e. another one) or 
legislation for submission to the Presbyteries under the | 
Barrier Act. 

The ten-year stricture or period of grace (one man’s | 
stricture is another man’s ... etc.) is no more, and | 
whatever consequences envisioned by those already or- 
dained who cannot for reasons of conscience participate | 
in the ordination of a woman should disappear with it. 
The instruction not to ‘‘prejudice’’ one’s people on the | 
matter still holds. 

By force of a Declaratory Act, effective at least until 
such future legislation as proposed comes about, no one 
seeking ordination, or reception into our church’s 
ministry from another denomination, will be admitted if 
they cannot participate in the ordination of women. 


call her Friday morning with an explanation of all that 
had transpired. When debate opened on Friday, it ap- 
peared for a time that we would be forced to begin all. 
over again, and it wasn’t until midnight Friday that the 
decision of the Assembly finally emerged. Accordingly, | 
CBC had to ‘‘kill’’ the story, with the week-end upon us: 
and its timeliness gone. | 
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Miscellany 


! 
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The Rev. Wilf Moncrieff led the singing that began 


zach day at 8.30 a.m., and elicited a surprising amount 
Nf participation from the commissioners. He even got 


Presbyterians to touch hands! 


Above right: 

Dr. E.H. Bean, 
Deputy Clerk 
Above: 

Rev. W. Moncrieff 
Left: 

Dr. L. Griffith 


Noted preacher, author and scholar, Dr. Leonard 
Griffith gave three meditations based on the 12th, 13th 
and 14th chapters of I Corinthians. Tapes of his talks 
will be available from Communication Services. 

Dr. Geoffrey Johnston was responsible for organiz- 
ing a multi-media presentation on the “*free’’ Wednes- 
day evening. Entitled ‘““Gateway: songs of praise and 
prophecy”’ it featured, besides himself, Bob Graham, 
Iona MacLean and Carol Kessler. The beautiful singing, 


Quotable Quotes 


Principal Emeritus Dr. Stanley Glen during the 
debate on liberty of conscience, etc.: ‘‘Although it is a 
matter of liberty of conscience, it is also a matter of how 
we understand the Gospel. Any kind of discrimination, 
racial, social, is not a reflection of the agape love we 
understand in Jesus,Christ.’”’ 

The Moderator, Dr. Arthur Currie, trying to read a 
motion hurriedly written ... ‘‘I’m having difficulty 
reading this. It was written with a Scots accent.’’ 


July/August, 1981 


modern music and imaginative format were very well 
received. 

The Board of Education failed in an attempt to have a 
recommendation passed that would require any minister 
or ordinand who was a graduate of a non-A.T-.S. 
(Association of Theological Schools) institution to take 
three further years of study at one of our colleges. By an 
amendment, each application will be judged on its in- 
dividual merits, subject to the existing requirements of 
the Board. 

This recommendation was sent down to the 
Presbyteries for study and report two years running, 
and yet twenty-seven presbyteries did not bother to 
reply! 

An Overture from the Presbytery of Hamilton con- 
cerned with the ‘‘peace and unity of our nation’’ re- 
quested that a special Sunday, the one nearest Canada 
Day, be set aside and suitable materials provided for a 
service with that theme. Debate followed even on this, 
some commissioners objecting to the designation 
‘‘Canada Day’’, declaring that the government was us- 
ing the term ‘‘u/tra vires”’ (illegally) and that it should 
properly be called ‘‘Dominion Day’’. The court settled 
by calling for a special observance on the Sunday 
nearest July Ist. 


Dr. Leonard Griffith - ‘‘I can understand a person 
who turns his back on Christ. But I cannot understand 
such a one who turns his back on the church and, at the 
same time, professes to be a ‘better’ Christian.’’ 

A commissioner concluded his amendment with the 
words: ‘“‘if possible’. Dr. MacDonald replied that it 
would be difficult to act on it if it were impossible. The 
commissioner shot back: ‘‘All things are possible.’’ Dr. 


MacDonald replied: ‘‘Only to those who believe.”’ 
JRD 
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contribution is being made to at- 
tempt to stimulate the growth of the 
Church without the use of gimmicks 
and with the hope that the youth of 
your locality will have the chance to 
hear the word of God, a chance they 
have been deprived of at school. 

The suggestion is that since local 
branches of the Church are often 
adjacent to, or not far from high 
schools, that the pupils’ talents 
should be demonstrated in a church 
service now and then. We have some 
very distinctive choirs, bands and 
orchestras in high schools and the 
teachers are generally agreeable to 


Barsanuphius 


(continued from page 7) 


having them perform in church in 
order to raise the children’s ex- 
pertise in singing and playing. Now 
it must be realized that the ego of 
the music director may be ruffled a 
bit, but that should not be reason 
enough for stifling the growth of the 
Church. It should be remembered, 
that in the early days of the Scottish 
Church, the pipe organ was 
regarded as the instrument of the 
devil if used in church and that the 
music was prescribed by the 
precentor. We have come a long 
way since then, but there are still 
some people who regard guitar 
playing in church as_ almost 
sacrilegious. 

In Pierre Berton’s The Com- 
fortable Pew, he shows how change 
is resisted strenuously and that 


copy went astray in the mail, while being returned from a publisher in 
Liechtenstein, he broken-heartedly gave up writing. 

Somewhere, perhaps in a long forgotten old mail sack, under some 
rubbish in the back of an old post office shed, is the greatest 
theological work of the twentieth century! Who knows? Someday it 
might be discovered, delivered, and become the greatest theological 


work of the twenty-first century! 


Meanwhile, those of us who knew him will remember that 
magnificent theologian who was such an example to us all. Only I wish 


I could remember his name. 
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CHRISTMAS IN JULY! 


Plan now to send the RECORD, as a gift, 
to someone who does not now receive it. 


nobody wants to rock the boat 
However, we must listen to Jesu: 
who was the most radical reformer 
who ever existed. We also know that. 
God is love and therefore when we 
are told by the poet that, ‘‘If music 
be the food of love, play on, give me. 
excess of it,’’ we should listen. 

Ergo, if we want to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, music seems 
to be the catalyst. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that the gimmicks used 
by so-called evangelists in em- | 
ploying professional artists to at-_ 
tract a crowd, cannot be condoned > 
in any respect. 

The suggestion as it stands, only 
implies a hope that children will get _ 
an education in religion and that 
they will also educate the 
congregation at the same time by 
providing the inspiring music of — 
which they are fully capable. | 

R. C. Simpson, 
West Hill, Ont. 


Hold the applause 
please 


Is there a time to applaud, and a_ 
time not to applaud? 

I enjoy music and I like to show 
my appreciation to performers for a 
job well done, by hand-clapping, in 
a concert situation, even if that 
concert is held in the sanctuary. 

Applause, however, during a 
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orship service disturbs me greatly. 
oO me it upsets the meaning and 
anctity of the service, because I 
lieve that, in a worship service, 


hoirs) are all sung as expressions of 
raise or prayer to God. 
Applause for a children’s choir 
eally disturbs me most of all. 
Jand-clapping for older people 
eems so unfitting that it is almost 
unny, but, for the little ones, is it 
alse teaching? Does it distort and 
lestroy their purpose in singing? I 
hink so. 
| Nellie Walker 
Sarnia, Ont. 


4ymns or recitations 


With regard to the Book of Praise 
letter from Mr. Lloyd Brooks in the 
May issue; Mr. Brooks evidently 
objects to the present book on the 
criteria of the size, both of the book 
and of its print, and of the cost of 
publication, advocating a smaller 
edition without music. 
~ I am very much opposed to this 
view, for the following reasons: 

1. A hymn is only a hymn if it can be 
sung, otherwise it is merely a 
recitation. Publication of the words 
of our Book of Praise only, would 
result in but a portion of a hymn 
book, as well as circumscribing the 
choice of countless ministers and 
congregations to enjoy the won- 
derful variety of praise contained in 
our present edition. 

2. I visited an United Church 
‘congregation some weeks ago, 
where both types of books were 
available, and was surprised to find 
that all those with music were in use, 
and that I could only use a ‘words 
only’ edition. I felt bereft, since the 
tunes, I discovered a little later, 
“were somewhat unfamiliar. There 
seemed to be plenty of books with 
music in use, but obviously they 
were the preferred type, even 


though they do not fit the hand 


quite as nicely as our blue ones! 
Please, let the General Assembly 
consider very carefully before 
permitting publication of any 
‘words only’ edition of our Book of 
Praise. We have now one of the 
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P. W. S. — sewing schools in two villages in India made 
remarkable changes in the lives of these young women: 


villages. 


e They have learned a useful, marketable skill. 

e Their new independence and responsibility increased their 
social and economic well-being. 

e Once destined for a subsistence standard of living, their 
incomes contribute to the economic well-being of their 


e Formerly, they had no voice in village affairs; now they are 
considered respected and important persons. 


Photo: John Scott 
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finest resources of its type in North 
America; let us not diminish it by 
publishing only an impoverished 
version. 
W. A. Browne, 
Oakville, Ont. 


More against the hymn 
book 


I thoroughly agree with the letter 
written in the May issue of The 
Record by Lloyd U._ Brooks 
regarding the present hymn books 
of the Presbyterian Church. 
Everything written in that letter is 
exactly the way I feel. I could not 
explain my thoughts any better. 

Quite a lot of my friends are of 
the same opinion. 

(Mrs.) I.D. Roulston, 
Maxville, Ont. 


Small is preferable 


I was very glad to read the letter 
in the May Record by Lloyd Brooks 


about the revised hymn book, with 
which I concur one hundred per- 
cent. 

The book is certainly very heavy 
to hold. The print is too fine for 
many to read. It is especially dif- 
ficult when there are three lines 
between the music. How many can 
or need to read the music. I doubt if 
one in ten can follow it. 

I am hoping for a publication of 
the small hymn book, without 
music, as soon as possible. 

D.R. Coles, 
Montreal, Que. 


More on heavy hymn 
books 


Reading the May Record 1 came 
across complaints about the new 
hymn books in the Presbyterian 
Church. With these I agree 
wholeheartedly. I have osteo- 
arthritis in both of my shoulders, 
and by the time I get home from 

(continued on next page) 
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Medical clinic 
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Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
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* Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 
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Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
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church I can hardly hold anything 
after trying to hold up these large, 
heavy books. Whoever came up 
with the idea of needing music in 
them? Those music notes don’t 
mean a thing to most of us. My poor 
old mother used to rest the book on 
the back of the front seat. I know 
she was old, but aren’t we all getting 
there? 

I used to skim more over The 
Record when I was working. Now 
that I have been forced to retire on 
account of my health I take much 
more time with it and enjoy it more. 

I hope this letter gets those 
dreadful heavy hymn books back to 
what we can handle. My husband 
also agrees with me on this, so I 
thought I would sit down and view 
Our opinion and hope that it helps. 

(Mr. and Mrs.) Gordon Smith, 

Morrisburg, Ont. 

P.S. I especially enjoy Lloyd 

Robertson’s_ literature and, of 

course, seeing him on TV helps to 
know him more. 


Our PRIMARY 
concern 


I hope and pray that whatever 
position we take on the issue of 
women’s ordination, that we keep 
our priorities straight. Jesus Christ 
did not command us to go and 
ordain either men or women, but he 
did command us to go and make 
disciples. Let us remember that 
although the ordination debate is 
important, it never justifies the 
neglect of telling and showing our 
non-worshipping friends and 
neighbours that Jesus can, and 
wants, to change people’s lives. 

The world is fortunate that John 
Knox did not spend all his time 
arguing against women’s or- 
dination. And the world is just as 
fortunate that John Wesley did not 
spend all his time arguing for 
women’s ordination. They both 
advanced the Kingdom of God very 


The Record and 


much, and they both went to the 
same place when they died. 
I have my position on women’s 
ordination, and you probably ha 
yours also. But whatever our vie 
let us treat one another with love 
and respect, and never lose sight of 
the fact that we are all responsible 
for pointing people to the Lamb of 
God who takes away the sins of the 
world. I am not sure we will be 
judged by God for our stand on 
women’s ordination — dedicated 
Christians throughout history have 
differed on this — we all see 
through a glass darkly. But I am 
sure Our primary concern should be 
to follow Jesus Christ through our 
words, attitudes, and actions as we 
go about making disciples for him. 
(Rev.) Alden Marshall, 

Cote des Neiges Church, 

Montreal, Que. 


Pride of birth 


Having read the April issue of 
some of the 
arguments of our male ministers 
against women’s ordination and 
their participation therein, it seems 
to me that their basic mistake is to’ 

see their maleness as a right and a 
privilege rather than as a 
bestowment of grace of the God and 

Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
created male and female in his 
image and likeness-and redeemed 

male and female for himself and his 

glory by Jesus Christ our Lord. But 

in seeing their maleness as a right 
and a privilege we who are female 

by grace have difficulty in seeing the 

humility and gratitude that comes 
from Grace; we see a pride of birth 
which is not according to the 

Scriptures and distorts the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures as 
well. 


(Mrs.) Corrie Stiel, 
Madoc, Ont. 


To rule or to serve? 


What conception of ministry do 
the opponents to the ordination of 
women have? They stress the point — 
that women are disqualified because 
according to their interpretation of — 
Scripture it is the man’s function to 
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rule. How do they reconcile this 
with the conception of the ministry 
of Christ in the gospels as essentially 
serving? Does to minister 
paradoxically for them really mean 
to rule? 

_ Secondly, are they consistent in 
denying women a teaching func- 
tion? There seems to be no good 
Teason to restrict the exegesis of e.g. 
me tim. 2:12 (.... lL, suffer, not a 
woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man ...) to 
teaching from the pulpit. Should 
they not also be objecting to the 
teaching i in the church by women in 
the context of Sunday school or 
Christian adult education classes? 
Should they not object to the 
church’s training of deaconesses for 
a largely teaching role? To be truly 
consistent they would have to pay a 
terrible price in the effective life of 
the church. 


M.C. Felderhof, 

Dept. of Religious and Theological 
Studies 

- Westhill College, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, England 


The Chorister Robe 
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Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
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TO GIVE AWAY — approximately 40 
Junior Choir gowns. These are gold in 
colour and available to any congregation 
willing to pay shipping charges. Please 
contact Knox Presbyterian Church, 220 
Livingstone Ave. N., Listowel, Ont., 
N4W 1P9 (519) 291-4690. 


If you experience late 


delivery of your Record, please 
enquire locally from your mail 


person or your nearest sor- 
tation station. 


Mandatory reading 


The Church visible, called to be 
the earthly counterpart of the 
Church invisible, it therefore 
follows that sexual distinctions be 
non-admissible since, as our Lord 
stated: ‘‘In heaven there be neither 
male nor female.’’ We are all one in 
Christ. 

What implications rise to guide us 
in our present-day _perplexities 
within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada! 

The women ministers of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have been well represented by 
Alison Stewart-Patterson. Surely 
her article, (April, ’81), ‘‘Daughters 
of Abraham, Children of God’’, is 
worthy of being made mandatory 
reading for all subsequent entrants 
to our theological colleges. 

As one recently retired, perhaps I 
may be allowed one other ob- 
servation ... Thank God none of our 
women-in-ministry is a wrangler. 
Their dignified, womanly, _ in- 
tellectual spirituality and restraint 


Divi sion of ale Company 


- For a free color catalog write: 
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more than:commends the truth they 
promote. 

(Rev.) Mary P. Farmery, 

Guelph, Ont. 


Foreboding 


Judging from the recent pages of 
The Record, the controversy of 
ordination of women to the ministry 
and eldership of the church is 
‘heating up,’’ which fills me with 
foreboding, for if not checked with 
more vital concern of the welfare 
and growth of the church, and 
tolerance by all, instead of more 
concern of the problems existing in 
and for our country, if continued to 
magnify, could lead to another 
church-disunion. 

The discord, families torn apart, 
and in one case bodily violence 
which I experienced in my early 
20’s, causes me to pray never again 
to have to endure. 

In 1974 my late wife, (who died in 
November, 1974), following nearly 
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seventy years as members of the 
United Church, transferred our 
“membership to St. David’s 
Presbyterian Church, as we found 
more friendship there than in our 
local United Church. I have found 
no difficulty in adopting 
Presbyterianism. 

Though I have no desire to 
become involved in this  con- 
troversy, I make one comment in 
favour of equality of women, which 
is aptly said by Alison Stewart- 
Patterson in her article, ‘Daughters 
of Abraham, Children of God,” 
and I quote: 

“So God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God he 
created him, male and female he 
created them.’’ Gen. 1-27. 

Thus God made no distinction in 
superiority, but in his own image. 

This to me, confounds any and all 
arguments of inequality! 

A question to those dissenters 


THE APOCALYPSE STORY 


What the future holds is weighing heavily on people's minds. 


who oppose giving to all women the 
full rights of the church: When, and 
if, such persons approach the 
heavenly gates, and perhaps ac- 
companied by THEIR wives, will 
they expect preference and be 
recognized first by The Guardian? 

I am a simple person, of meagre 
formal education and not at all 
knowledgeable in the techniques of 
theology or church doctrine, but 
regardless, my simple faith is secure, 
“That Love and tolerance will 
endure, and will eventually bring 
God’s Kingdom on Earth, with the 
second coming of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ; will reign as 
The Eternal Lord and Prince of 
Peace.’’ 

So let us cease this controversy of 
church dogma. Let us turn our 
verbal swords into ploughshares, 
and get on with making the Church 
strong and fruitful in the task laid 
on us as Christians — the work of 
his kingdom on earth, ‘‘Feed his 
sheep, with food for body — and 
soul.”’ 

Orion L. Hill 
Winnipeg, Man. 


They're confused. Afraid. Wondering how long their country and planet 
can survive. Apocalypse Nezt, by pastor William R. Goetz, gives some 
hard, biblical answers —and a way of escape. More than a book on 
prophecy; also one with a message of hope. 


Over 70,000 copies in print. 
SPECIAL $3.39 (plus 50¢ for postage) 


Send Money Order, cheque, Visa or Mastercard number. 
Please allow 4-5 weeks for P.O. delivery. 


he 


The Apostle Shoppe Ltd. 
1151 Dundas St. West, 
Mississauga, Ontario L5C 1C6 


Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocational assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 


Christian 
counsellinc services 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNSELLING INCORPORATED 
Suite 709, 44 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto M4R 1A1 Phone: 489-3350 
A not-for-profit organization supported by fees and donations. 
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The session’s responsibility 
in maintaining church order 


I believe that freedom of con- 
science is a privilege, given by God | 
to all people, regardless of race, 
colour or creed and I feel no one 
man has the right to take tha 
freedom away, unless it be contrary! 
to the law of God or the law of the 
land. | 
I do think that the decision of last 
year’s General Assembly to license a. 
person whose understanding of 
ordination is opposed to that 
defined by The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada was a wrong move. I feel 
sure that a lot of the controversy 
that has taken place in our church 
the past while could have been 
handled in a more diplomatic 
manner. This fact has been brought 
out in a letter circulated to 
Presbyteries under the signatures of 
the Clerks of the General Assembly. 

My opinion is that the whole 
affair has been very upsetting to our 
church, and has many of our people 
wondering what might come next. 

I think this whole matter comes 


If you experience late 


delivery of your Record, please 
enquire locally from your mail 


person or your nearest sor- 
tation station. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


» for 
a 


NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 755-5210 
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home to church sessions; they do 
have some say as to who preaches in 
our churches, and they do make 
suggestions at the time of a call 
being extended. 
_ When a minister accepts an in- 
vitation to a church to preach for a 
call, he or she should be thoroughly 
questioned regarding their attitudes 
concerning principles of ministry, 
and their attitude toward definitions 
of ministry required by our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. All 
servants of Christ and the Church 
should demonstrate a spirit of love 
toward all, so that no divisive course 
‘surfaces later on in_ the 
‘congregation. 
_ We had occasion a short time ago 
‘to have a minister (male) preach for 
a call to our church and one of the 
‘questions asked of him dealt with 
his ideas on the ordination of 
‘women to the eldership. He was 
very emphatic in his response: he 
would have nothing to do with such 
an action. He also expressed his 
objection to taking part in the 
ecumenical movement in_ the 
churches. His opinions were not too 
well received by the session because, 
in a recent election of elders in our 
church, the names of three ladies 
were well up the list. I do believe 
that if any or all of them had had 
sufficient votes they would have 
been accepted. 
_ Had this minister been preaching 
for a call in a church that was not in 
favour of ordaining ladies he might 
have been accepted. Therefore the 
questioning of those preaching for a 
call must be a duty of the church 
session, to maintain Christian 
leadership within any congregation. 
It appears to me that the Apostle 
Paul has been the origin of some of 
this controversy on the status of 
women. We know of his actions 
when, as Saul, prior to his con- 
version, he persecuted many. In his 
early years as Paul, he still had some 
of the same ideas. He felt that 
women should not be heard in the 
church, only to fill a seat. But as he 
moved on, when he wrote in 
Galatians, Chapter 3, verse 28, like 
any good thinking man he had a 
change of heart, through his belief 
in the will of God, and it had a 


decided effect on his preaching. He 
stated that we are all equal, male or 
female, bond or free, Jew or 
Gentile, in the sight of God. I 
believe that failure to accept this 
statement by the Apostle Paul has 
been the cause of a lot of our 
problems. 

Therefore, if we agree with Paul’s 
original statement on this point, 
why can we not be broad-minded 
enough to accept his later statement 
and accept women as preaching and 
teaching elders in all our churches? I 
think the Presbyterian Church, 
along with other denominations, 
owes a debt of praise and gratitude 
to our women for all their years of 
service to the church and home and 
to missions throughout the world. 
They are good leaders and have 
devoted many years to teaching our 
children in church schools and in 
public life as well. 

We all know this is part of God’s 
plan, laid out for us throughout the 
world and, I think, it is time we gave 
them the human (ordained) 
recognition and our gratitude for 
their efforts now and in the past. 

Edgar Fukes 
New Glasgow, N.S. 


Praise for Muggeridge 


Congratulations on your 
‘‘Family’? number. The opening 
article by Malcolm Muggeridge is so 
fitting and well-followed by your 
excellent editorial. 

Being somewhat older than Mr. 
Muggeridge, I can reminisce with 
him, and thoroughly believe the 
truth of what he says. 

Wishing you still further success. 
Keep up the good work. 

Robley Mackay, 
Montreal, Que. 


Reservations Re: 
Muggeridge 


I would like to make a few com- 
ments regarding the article by Mr. 
Malcolm Muggeridge, which ap- 
peared in the May issue of The 
Record. 

With all due respect to Mr. Mug- 
geridge, who is a well-known Chris- 
tian author, I think a few 
weaknesses are present in his com- 
ments on women within the family 
group (refer to ‘‘In Defence of the 
Family’’). I wholeheartedly agree 
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ST. JOHN’S CEMETERY & GARDEN MAUSOLEUM 


OFFICE — 256 KINGSTON ROAD, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
M4L 1S7 
TELEPHONE 691-2965 
For those who prefer above-ground internment, we are pleased to an- 
nounce that our Garden Mausoleum containing Individual Crypts, 
Westminster Crypts, and Cremation Niches is now completed and 


landscaped. 


There is a limited number of Westminster Crypts with space for two 
entombments. Each Cremation Niche will hold 2 cremation urns. 

All spaces may be purchased for pre-need or immediate family use. 

Inquiries are invited for further information on spaces available in 


the Garden Mausoleum. 


Please telephone today or inquire at the Cemetery office. The use of 
the Cemetery and Garden Mausoleum is not confined to Anglicans 


only. 


The Cemetery and Garden Mausoleum is used extensively by all 


denominations. 


Whatever your cultural or ethnic ties, you may count on our co- 
operation and our utmost understanding. 


OVER 125 YEARS OF SERVICE TO EAST TORONTO 
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PLAY WITH CLAY 
Learn simple pottery techniques and 
relaxation at a beautiful country studio. 
Professional potter/experienced teacher. 


One week courses, August and Sep- 
tember. 

For details write: Mavis Bland, Jesta 
Grange Pottery, R.R. No. 2, Newmarket, 
Ontario, L3Y 4V9. 


... forall 

your 
travel 

needs ... 


«. escorted tours (see below), business or personal 
family travel, or vacation destinations found in 
popular travel brochures, write or call us. Quality 


service is our business! as 
( 


GRAND TOUR OF BRITAIN — this is a specially 
planned tour of England, Scotland and Wales, 
which reflects the many popular sights of Britain 
as well as a number of interesting out of the way 
places. A tour packed with lovely sights and 
delightful experiences. September 4 - 20. 


CHINA — Take a trip of a lifetime with Rev. Dr. 
Norman & Dorothy McKenzie. Includes Hong 
Kong with optional trips to Japan or Hawaii. 
September 5 - 23. 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA & WASHINGTON — 
September 5 - 14. 


ROCKIES & PACIFIC CIRCLE — an 11-day tour 
which can be joined in Toronto or Calgary 
September 5 - 15. 


PORTUGAL — the old capital, Lisbon, home of 
ancient mariners is a fascinating starting point for 
our two weeks in Portugal. The quaint fishing 
villages, the religious shrines of central and 
northern Portugal. Our September 19 - October 2 
departure will feature a relaxing week on the 
golden beaches of the Algarve. 


ISRAEL, LAND OF THE BIBLE — at a particularly 
pleasant time of the year. October 25 - November 


HAWAIIAN PARADISE — a two week visit to the 
tranquil islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii 
and some insights into Polynesian life and culture 
... in guaranteed sunshine. October 26 - November 
9. 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND — the ancient 
mysteries of the Pharoahs in the Valleys of the 
Kings and Queens, the temples of Karnak and 
Luxor, the Sphinx and the Pyramids, along with 
the treasures of Cairo, provide the introduction to 
the Middle East. Experience Israel — the Land 
where it all began as you explore Jerusalem, the 
hills of Judea and the beautiful shore of Galilee 
during this two week Biblical pilgrimage. 
November 3 - 17. 


BERMUDA — with its fine pink sands against a 
background of incredibly blue water, and its easy 
going air of relaxation is a constant favorite. 
November 11 - 20. 


Detailed information trom 
CHRISTIAN TOURS & 
TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


GOV’T REG. NO. 0019672 
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TOURS 
1981 


England, Scotland and Wales 
August 9 to 26 


1982 


Holy Land, Egypt and Athens 
April 12 to 27 
Australia and New Zealand 
Spring Tour 


China — August Tour 
1984 


Special Oberammergau Tour 
Two Weeks 
in June, July, August 
and September 
Contact: Christian Fellowship Tours, 
5952 Stevens Street, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, L2E 3A3. (416) 356-2900. 


If you experience late delivery of 
your Record, please enquire locally 
from your mail person or your nearest 
sortation station. 


YOU WON’T FORGET 
OUR TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside 
Passage 


Atlantic Canada 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside 
Passage featuring a 7-day cruise on the 
C. P.’s palatial passenger ship T.E.V. 
Princess Patricia. The scenery is up close 
and spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The 
ports of call are colourful; Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Glacier Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm 
and Prince Rupert. The food is delicious, 
the crew friendly and the entertainment 
interesting. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. 


f Sightseeing tours in each city. Tour 


originates, Toronto, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 30th. Personally escorted. Tour 
Price $1,498. Twin sharing. Adjusted rates 


for residents of Western Canada. 


MARITIME AND GASPE — ESCORTED 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 

Enjoy a 16-day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspé and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and New 
York. Enjoy the Gaspé Peninsula, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in one delightful tour which 
combines the quaint picturesque Gaspé 
with the old world charm of the Maritime 
Provinces. Visit Ottawa, Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove, 
Saint John and Niagara Falls. Tour 
Originates Toronto by Deluxe Motor 
Coach, Sunday eo 13th, Thursday, 
September 17th, Sunday September 20th 
and Thursday, September 24th. Personally 
escorted. Tour price $699 per person, twin 
sharing. Additional travel arrangements 
can be made for residents of Western 
Canada to commence the tour in Toronto. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 894, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


England, Scotland & Wales 


An all-inclusive and fully escorted 
tour from Toronto including the Edin- 
burgh Festival and Edinburgh Military 
Tattoo. 

September 3 to 23, 1981 $2,750 CDN 


Visiting Edinburgh, Aviemore, Fort 
William, Glencoe, Loch Lomond, 
Moffatt, Gretna Green, Lake District, 
York, Chester, Bath, West Country, 
Stonehenge and London. 

Includes all breakfasts, full dinners, 
taxes, gratuities, total insurance 
coverage, accommodation in selected 
superior first class hotels, three ban- 
quets, porterage and many extras. 


1982 PROGRAM: 


New Zealand & Hawaii — January 19, 
— 27 days all inclusive 

Austria & Switzerland — May 16 

— 16 days all inclusive 

Scandinavia — June 18 

— 17 days all inclusive. 

Details of these 1982 programs will be 
available shortly 


ALL ROYAL TOURS’ vacations 
are fully escorted from Toronto by 
Management personnel and are 
designed for the senior traveller fifty 
years of age & over. For full details 


contact: ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSE 1V4 
Phone: (416) 274-2597 


TOURS 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
Western Canada Tour — 
Harvest-time Tour — 23 days — 
Departs: September 5. Twin: 
$1,195. 

Eastern Canada Tours — 19 Day 
Tour — Departs: September 19. 
Includes Newfoundland. Twin: 
$910. 

13. Day Tour — Departs: 
September 26. Twin: $654. 
California Tours — 26 Day Tour 
— includes New Orleans — 
Departs: October 16. Twin: 
$1,295. —: 23’ Day. Tour —In- 
cludes Salt Lake City — Departs: 
August 31. Twin: $1,190. 

23 Day Economy Tour — Departs 
September 21. Twin: $1,099. 
Florida/Arizona/California — 
Various 14, 21 & 30 Day Tours for 
winter 1982. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario KOK 3J0 | 
Phone: 613-478-3622 | 
Belleville: 966-7000 
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vith Mr. Muggeridge when he em- 
yhasizes the importance of the fami- 
y and the dangers it is facing in a 
jociety in which the individual is 
ini increasing importance. 
, I take issue with his 
highly generalized statements, some 
of which seem to imply that a 
jwoman’s desire for a career, a life 
lputside the home and some measure 
of independence are major reasons 
for the breaking of the ‘‘Golden 
String,’’ as he so lyrically puts it, 
and indeed for the dissolution of the 
family. These desires, or ‘‘notions,”’ 
las he calls them, are brushed off as 
trivia! 
_ I’m sure many readers would be 
interested in seeing further articles 
‘on the family, but perhaps a woman 
minister, deaconess or other 
“‘career-oriented’’ individual could 
give her views on the state of the 
modern family. 
: (Mrs.) Karen Merkley, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Concerned together 


_ We would like to congratulate 
The Presbyterian Record for the 
May edition devoted to the family. 
It has buoyed us up tremendously 
‘to see by the articles from The 
Catholic Register and The Canadian 
Baptist, as well as The Presbyterian 


CHEROKEE LODGE 


Lake Rosseau, near Port 
Sandfield 
A small friendly lodge, catering to 
adults who want a quiet relaxing 
holiday. Open May 15 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater 
swimming, boating and walking. 
Golfing, dancing, riding a short 
drive away. Rates and folders on 
request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 
705-765-3601 

R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., 

POB 1JO0. 


uh / ‘August, 1987 


Record, that the maintenance of the 
Christian Family is the concern of 
all of us. It is certainly our concern 
too. 

We were heartened to see after 
reading it through that there is so 
much more to unite us than to 
divide us. If we are to survive as 
Christians we must support each 
other by acting together in the battle 
between good and evil. 

If God cared enough to have his 
own Son born to a woman and 
reared in the family, his will must 
surely be for its continuance. 

(Mr. and Mrs.) J.L. Cock, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Considerate celebration 
of differences 


Thank you for the co-operative 
issue of The Record with The 
Catholic Register and The Canadian 
Baptist. lf The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is to double in the 
eighties, as the General Assembly 
wished, it is truly by opening up, by 
widening its scope, by bringing 
down, as gently as you did, the 
sectarian boundaries that can only 
lead to atrophy and sterility of 
thought. 

I was raised as a Roman Catholic 
like most of my fellow Quebeckers. 
In a way, I still am a Roman 
Catholic. However, I attend the 
Presbyterian services most 
regularily in search precisely. of a 
considerate, respectful and open 
church. My final decision will come 
later. 

I am not sure that Presbyterians 
will indeed respond positively to this 
call for openness, but it seems to me 
that it is the only way this church 
can expand in Canada. As Pastor 
D.H. Fraser stated in his article on 
the family, ‘‘the church is a family 
where differences are respected and 
celebrated.’’ Certainly, 
Presbyterians in Canada respect and 
tolerate differences. So do Roman 
Catholics and Baptists. But do we 
celebrate our differences? What was 
so striking in that issue of The 
Record was the discreet celebration 
of differences in the Christian 


(continued on next page) 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO - DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


iy Sept. 23, 24 
Edmonton, Ab. 


Oct. 20, 21 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Nov. 25, 26 
Winnipeg, Mb. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and _ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 
c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4Y6 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check One: 


LC] Edmonton Halifax 
1) Saskatoon () Winnipeg 
L) Sudbury 


$75 covers all costs. Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of CanadaMYT 


L] Send complete details 


LJ | enclose $25 now, the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar 


(] | enclose the entire $75 


Name 

Address 

City cab uk oe Brovy 
PiC ey te nee he 


Church or Org. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
TORONTO 


630 Spadina Avenue M5S 2H4 
416-921-8993 


(directly opposite 

University of Toronto) 

warmly invites university, 
community college & careers 
young people 

coming to Toronto 

this fall to share in worship 

and our special programs for them. 


Send Names and Toronto 
addresses (if known) and ensure contact 
on arrival & a personal invitation. 
Write: Blaine Dunnett 
at the church. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or 


its code number together with your 
new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 


SERVICES WILL BE HELD IN THE 
OLD STONE CHURCH, an Historic Site 
in the Beaverton District, on the first 
Sunday of July, August and September at 
3 p.m. — 1981. 


Work & Worship Week — August 9-16 
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nN crieff hills community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


OPEN EVENTS 


Motivation of Lay Volunteers — September 14-16 

Teacher Skills Workshop — Saturday, September 19 

Annual Open House — Sunday, September 20 

A time of Sharing with Mary Cosby — September 25-27 

An Autumn Week for Seniors — September 29 - October 2 
National Couples Weekend — October 23-25 

Church Secretaries Fellowship Conference — October 27-28 
Workshop on Fund Raising — October 30 - November 1 
Tourism with Christian Insight — November 13-15 


For details contact: Bookings Secretary, Crieff Hills Community 
R.R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0. 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 


SYNOD OF TORONTO 
& KINGSTON 
P. Y. P.S. “SOMMER SALUTE” 
CAMP OAK-A-LEA, 
VANKOUGHNET, ONT. 
SEPT. 4-7, 1981 $21.00 
“IN| SEARCH OF THE HOLY 


SPIRIT” 
Speaker: Rev. George French 
Registrar: G. Hamilton, 
28 Hastings Blvd., 
Guelph, Ontario, 
N1E 4G4. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
DUNDAS, ONTARIO 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1981 


Former members and friends are 
invited to celebrate with us Sunday 
morning — Guest speaker will be 
Dr. Arthur W. Currie, Moderator of 
the General Assembly. 


Sunday Evening — Concert by the 
Woodstock Choralaires. 


Do you know how to 
share your faith? 
EVANGELISM EXPLOSION III 
CANADA 
presents a clinic for 
ministers and lay people 
October 16-21 
Shepherd Community 
Church ( 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Enquiries to: EE IIl Canada, 
PO Box 266, Station D, 
Scarborough, Ontario, MIR 5B7 
(416) 441-1208 


Good 


-can be included in EVERYTHING, 


LETTERS 


(continued from previous page) 


family. Presbyterians in Canada 
must go beyond their traditional 
ethnic and- historic origin 
(Scotland): they must accept to 
form in the eighties a diversified, 
composite, and above all con- 
siderate family of Christians. 
Francois Paré, 
Fergus, Ont. 


A hopeful sign. 


I want you to know how delighted | 
I was with the May issue of he 
Record. The ‘‘family’’ theme was 
excellent, and the joint articles with | 
The Catholic Register and The | 
Canadian Baptist provided unusual / 
breadth and interest. No one would - 
agree with everything that was said — 
— even by the Presbyterians! But | 
the fact that Canadian Christians 
from different traditions can now ) 
share one another’s insights in this _ 
way, and profit from them, is a | 
hopeful sign in an_ often ; 
discouraging and_ increasingly 
fragmented world. 

You have taken an important and 
imaginative step. Let’s have more 
like it. 

John H. Panabaker, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Save one day for Families 


In reference to Dr. Alexandra 
Johnston’s article, ‘‘The Church | 
and Single People,’’ much of her ar- 
ticle expresses the very real concerns 
facing single peaple today, and pro- 
poses some excellent solutions. 

However, I wonder on what does 
she base her assumption that singles 
are considered second-class citizens 
because they have no children? Is 
she taking offense at the Christian 
family having one day of the year on > 
which to be honoured? NO ONE 


ALL the time. Judging by her arti- 
cle, I would assume that Dr. 
Johnston has made a decision not to — 
have children. She is obviously an — 
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ntelligent and productive person, 
ind, like all of us, is a member of 
3od’s greater family on earth. If, 
deed, she takes seriously St. 
aul’s admonition in First Corin- 
ihians, Chapter One that, ‘‘the 
sourse many singles pursue is the 
more faithful one,’’ could she not 
de content for one day of the year to 
-ejoice inwardly in the glory of her 
deeper faith, and let us lesser Chris- 
jans who are struggling to stay 
strong, loving and together as 
families in this difficult world have 
our one meagre day of honour? 

Beverley Hogg, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Queries on Pension 


I am writing re the pension funds. 
As you are well aware, the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar has been 
eroded by inflation during the past 
ten years by approximately 50%. 
Labour, etc., is demanding and 
being awarded wage increases of 
twelve to fifteen percent per annum. 
Meanwhile, church pensions have 
remained pretty well static. My wife 
and I receive government pensions, 
Old Age Security, etc., which are 
geared to the cost of living index. I 
can see no reason why pension 
payments could not be adjusted ina 
similar manner. Investment income 
must have doubled in the last four 
years, but this is not reflected in 
Church pension benefits. 

For me it is very difficult to in- 
terpret financial statements as 
published in General Assembly 
Minutes. Why is it not possible to 
publish a simple two-column 
statement? On one side list the 
capital assets, premium payments, 
investment income, legacies, etc. On 
the other side, list annuities paid, 
administrative costs, etc. It would 
be a simple task to visualize the 
current state of the funds. Surely 
this is not too much to ask. 

I hope you will find it possible to 
bring this matter to the attention of 
the Church, through your excellent 
publication. 

(Rev.) M.C. Young, 
London, Ont. 
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Sponsor a child 
and change your life. 


When you decide to help a needy child, a special process begins. 
Your sponsorship puts you in direct contact with a little boy or girl 
who is homeless, destitute or abandoned. 

You will receive a photo and history of your child and an address 
for corresponding. Month by month, you will be able to see the 
difference your support makes by providing food, clothing, medicine or 
education. You will see positive changes taking place in the life ofa 
child who would otherwise know only despair. At the same time, your 
special relationship will bring you the unique and immeasurable 
rewards that come from reaching out in a personal way to show love. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sec- 
tarian, non-political organization helping children in 26 countries 
around the world. We are a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 
and provide an audited statement on request. 


Won't you please fill out the coupon below and help us change a life 
through the miracle of love. 


I would like tosponsora CL] boy LC girl in: 

The Caribbean OIndia J Kenya (The Philippines (Sri Lanka (J Uganda 
CX) Country of greatest need. Enclosed is my donation of $18 for the first month D0 
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donation of 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PR-4 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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NEWS 


Clergy strike averted 


Clergy of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Finland recent- 
ly issued a strike notice when 
negotiations for a new employment 
contract appeared to have reached 
an impasse. At issue was the number 
of free days allowed ministers and 
other, nonclerical employees. 

However, a compromise was 
reached granting pastors, cantors 
(church musicians) and _ lectors 
(female theologians) one extra free 
day a year this year and one more 
next year. Thev had previously been 
entitled to one free day a week in ad- 
dition to seven free days during the 
‘‘winter period’’. These free days 
are independent of annual vaca- 
tions. 

A collective agreement adopted in 
1973 gives clergy and other pastoral 
employees a limited right to strike. 
A minister, for instance, may refuse 
to perform administrative tasks 
such as population § registration 
when he goes on strike, but he can- 
not stop providing spiritual care. 

The Christian Century, 
May 13, 1981 


Canadian Church leaders 
propose national committee 


The Second Conference of 
Church Leaders’ meeting, held at 
Chateauguay, P.Q., April 21 to 23, 
1981, recommended the formation 
of a national committee which 
would serve as a first step toward 
the establishment of a new 
ecumenical association for Canada. 

This proposal will be submitted 
for endorsement to national church 
bodies, including those not 
represented at the Conference. 
There were 45 leaders present from 
13. Christian denominations in 
Canada. 

The proposed national committee 
will enable the churches to share 
together on a regular basis, and to 
provide better opportunities for 
fellowship and renewal, consulta- 
tion and dialogue, and joint action 
in mission. Provisions for funding 
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and staffing, with the office to be 
located in Ottawa, are included in 
the proposal. 

The committee will, early in its 
existence, present to the member 
bodies a plan for a formal associa- 
tion of Christian denominations in 
Canada. 


New Presbyterian 
denomination 


A new Presbyterian denom- 
ination was created on March 25 
when 15 congregations broke with 
the United Presbyterian Church 
(USA) to form the Evangelical 
Presbyterian Church. The new EPC 
is the tenth Presbyterian denomina- 
tion in the U.S. and numbers 28,000 
communicants. Cardinal points in 
the EPC’s confession are adherence 
to the infallibility of the Bible and 
the deity of Jesus Christ-two doc- 
trinal questions which EPC leaders 
claim have been sidestepped by the 
UPC. 


U.S. church makes 
endowment pledge 


The Peachtree Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
pledged $500,000 to endow a Chair 
of Evangelism and Church Growth 
at Columbia Theological Seminary 
in Decatur, Georgia. 

The commitment, to be paid over 
a period of eight years, is part of the 
seminary’s $4,500,000 Commitment 
to Excellence Campaign being con- 
ducted throughout the Synod of the 
Southeast of the PCUS. 

The Presbyterian Journal, May 13, 
1981 


The Scottish Assembly 


On a dull, grey Saturday morning 
a succession of black limousines 
bearing the Lord High Commis- 
sioner, Lord Elgin, and his en- 
tourage approached the Church of 
Scotland Assembly Hall in Edin- 
burgh. A_ boisterous, placard- 
carrying crowd broke into noisy and 
contradictory shouts directed at the 
car occupied by Mrs. Margaret 
Thatcher, the Prime Minister. The 
majority were trade unionists and 
Labour supporters protesting 


against unemployment, cuts in ser- 
vices, and nuclear armaments. A 
counter-demonstration by Conser- 
vatives led to scuffling. This 
unusual incident gave some ol¢ 
hands, like your reporter, cause te 
reflect on the problems our Kirk 
faces in modern conditions, and te 
feel the loss of certain national, 
historical and, above all, spiritual 
values symbolized by the grea 
opening service in St. Giles’ and the 
colourful procession of the Queen’s 
representative from Holyrood 
Palace up the Royal Mile, dispensed 
with since the recent reduction of 
Assembly meetings to a formal 
Saturday opening followed by 
debatable business from Monday ta 
Friday. Even the solemn Commu- 
nion Service has been transferred 
from St. Giles to the Assembly Hall. 

The real disappointment, 
however, noted not only by 
reasonable reporters from the mass 
media but also by lovers of the Kirk, 
was the apparent inability to com- 
municate a decisive Christia 
message to the outside world and 
the absence, with notable excep- 
tions, of spiritual enthusiasm. Th 
agenda was arranged in such a way 
that reporters found it difficult to 
convey important decisions. But 
though deep divisions were evident, 
debate was courteous and good- 
humoured. 


The Assembly Council 

The most heartening evidence of 
progress in recent years has been the 
emergence, delayed by our painfully 
cautious fear of change, of an 
Assembly Council of sixteen, 
designated to replace our forty- 
seven committees with a more 
workable and integrated system 
suiting modern conditions. Last 
year I reported that the Council had 
at last been agreed upon; but a cau- 
tionary motion put its decisions 
specifically subject to Assembly 
control — a condition already ac- 
cepted. The wise convener, Very. 
Rev. James Matheson, forecasting 
possible changes, stressed the need 
to give our lay folk much more 
responsibility at every level, but first 
to put new vitality into worship. 


(continued on page 3 
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CHURCH 
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public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
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a 
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‘| light house 


(416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 
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52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
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Die Many or multi- pe 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
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Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Church Furniture 
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communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment P } 

Direct factory prices CHAIRS 
Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 
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Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
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Tel. (416) 284-5260 


Classic Organ Co, 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
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300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
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CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
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staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
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Last year the Bible Society distributed 440 million 

Scriptures. Bibles increased by 6% and N.T.’s by 13% 

but the supply is far short of what is needed and 

hundreds of thousands are saying, ‘| need a Bible.” 
$12,000 needed daily in contributions 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4A 284 — (757-4171) 
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NEWS 


(continued from page 34) 


evangelism, and pastoral work for 
peace and justice. 

The ‘‘well-developed program- 
me’’ I reported as being ready last 
year is now held up till next 
Assembly, which will hear details of 
the five new Boards: Education, 
Social Responsibility, Publicity and 
Publications, Church Law Pro- 
cedure and Practice, and Inter- 
Church Mission and Unity. Integra- 
tion of complicated committee 
structures is naturally difficult. 
Discussions are to continue on the 
formation of two other Boards com- 
bining Church and Ministry and 
Home Mission, and Stewardship 
and Finance. It is proposed to leave 
undisturbed such agencies as 
Church and Nation, Panel on Doc- 
trine, General Trustees, Woman’s 
Guild, and Nomination. The Coun- 
cil’s chief aim is to make mission at 
home and abroad the normal and 
main activity of the whole Church 
— surely our most pressing obliga- 
tion. But our continuing problem is 
that while our standards oblige us to 
find and to follow the will of God, 
in practice we too often equate that 
with the will of the majority, voting 

like a political democracy without 
praying ‘‘not my will, but Thine.”’ 


The problem of baptism 
An Assembly Commission on 
Baptism had deliberated over nine 


years, regularly reporting to 
Assembly and having reports 
studied and criticized by 


Presbyteries. As a result, taking into 
account the whole weight of biblical 
and ecclesiastical witness, the 
Assembly, in 1963, passed a new 
Act strengthening our traditional 
faith and practice on the One Bap- 
tism. Later, the Charismatic Move- 
ment with its ‘‘baptism in the 
Spirit’? was found by some to excite 
enthusiasm and apparently revive 
waning faith amidst modern apathy. 
Charismatic enthusiasts invoked the 
clause allowing ‘‘liberty of opinion’”’ 
in non-essentials. In 1976, the 
Assembly deposed an elder who had 
undergone second baptism. Now, a 
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certain minister having been re- 
baptised by a lay evangelist, and the 
local Presbytery and Synod having 
refused to take action, that judg- 
ment was challenged at the 
Assembly. The Assembly appointed 
a Commission of Inquiry to in- 
vestigate the whole issue, local and 
general, and to report to the next 
Assembly. Is ‘‘One Baptism’’ of 
“*the substance of the faith?’’ Is the 
Spirit limited to a particular form of 
ritual and mental attitude? Does our 
salvation depend upon our actions 
and ideas — even in part? 


Nuclear Weaponry 

As I reported last year, the 
constantly repeated debate on ar- 
maments, particularly nuclear 
weapons, was stifled with repeated 
agreement, albeit reluctant, on an 
acceptance of a defensive deterrent. 
This year, by a majority vote, the 
Church and Nation Committee ask- 
ed the Assembly to recognize 
unilateral nuclear disarmament as 
the attitude most consonant with the 
Christian gospel. After a _ lively 
debate, the Assembly accepted, bya 
majority of over 60%, a motion 
recognizing the existence of a 
unilateral faction but agreeing that 
most Kirk members supported the 
Government policy on _ nuclear 
deterrence, favouring multilateral 
nuclear disarmament, and also a 
British nuclear force. Later, it was 
also agreed, by five votes, to call on 
the Government not to proceed with 
the costly ‘‘Trident’’ nuclear missile 
programme involving enormous ex- 
pense. 

Describing some of the notable 
instances of friendship and com- 
munity service voluntarily under- 
taken by British troops in Northern 
Ireland, the convener of the Forces’ 
Chaplaincy Committee praised their 
peacemaking role in face of lurking 
terror. The Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in _ Ireland 
described the ‘‘probably unique 
degree of co-operation among the 
different Churches’’ there, ex- 


emplified in regular joint meetings. 


He paid tribute to the Government’s 
firmness on unwarranted conces- 
sions to I.R.A. demands for Maze 
prisoners. Outsiders cannot unders- 


tand the real situation and the desir 
of the majority for a peaceful 
political settlement with justice. 


Other matters 
Finance is an increasing problem 
and too much effort is devoted to 
raising money. In the past ten years | 
our income has more than trebled, 
but we are still well below the level 
of inflation and need an income in- 
creased by one-sixth simply to keep 
present work going. Ministers’ 
retirement pensions at top level are 
less than a third of the minimum sti- 
pend and more money is not. 
available: ministers’ widows receive | 
less than one tenth even with special 
grants. Of course, State Retirement | 
Pensions make living possible. 
Ministers are promised a rise of ten | 
percent. | 
Much concern was expressed over | 
the uneven state, even the lack, of 
proper religious education in| 
schools. It is agreed to approach the - 
Secretary of State for Scotland and 
also to urge Kirk Sessions to make > 
strong representations to education | 
authorities. It was reassuring to hear 
that the new programme for Church — 
Youth has returned to our tradi-— 
tional biblical basis, with a modern | 
presentation. ; 
It was agreed that should the 
Pope visit Scotland, he ought to be © 
afforded the same courtesies by our | 
church as would be extended to any 
other religious leader. Inter-church — 
relations constantly improve, 
especially at local level, but there is 
much resentment at the intran-— 
sigence of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in refusing to implement 
Vatican II agreements over mixed > 
marriages. It is very sad that the 
Free Kirks seem to maintain the | 
most obvious public refusal of © 
fellowship; we must persist in Chris- 
tian courtesy. 


John B. Logan, ; 
Crieff, Perthshire, Scotland » 


Ewart College Graduation 


| 
‘‘For most of us, there is only the unat- | 
tended Gi 
Moment, the moment in and out of | 
time, i 
... or the winter lightning 
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‘the waterfall, or music heard so deep- 
hat it is not heard at all, but you are the 
sic 

hile the music lasts.”’ 


Using a quotation from T.S. 
liot’s Four Quartets, Dr. Maria 
farris began her address to the 1981 
raduating class of Ewart College 
n Tuesday evening, May 12, 1981. 
Dr. Harris, Associate Professor 
f Religious Education at Andover 
lewton Theological School, spoke 
n the subject ‘‘Educating Religious 
\wareness.’’ She suggested that 
wareness could be stimulated by 
ne use of imagery, by companion- 
hip, by social awareness of the 
‘eeds of others, and by areturn toa 
aore Biblical observance of the 
abbath. The speech was a 
hallenge to the graduates to 
ecognize the many facets of 
wareness that can be used in the 
ducation of religious insights. 
The service began with worship 
conducted by the Rev. Peter 
jilbert, Ph.M., convener of the 
continuing and Lay Education 
committee of the Board of Ewart 
Sollege. The choir under the direc- 
ion of Mrs. Carol Kessler, B.F.A., 
yrovided special music. 

A statement regarding the conti- 
juing education work of the College 
n the January and June program- 
nes for 1981 was made by Miss 
3lizabeth Steele, Vice-Chairman of 
he Board of Ewart College. Miss 
Steele also announced the establish- 
nent of an annual lectureship in 
nemory of Miss Ada Adams, 
former Dean and Director of Field 
Education at Ewart. The first lec- 
sure will be given on October 19, 
1981. The guest speaker will be Dr. 
{ris Cully, outstanding Christian 
educator and friend of Miss Adams. 
This annual lectureship has been 
made possible by gifts to the College 
in memory of Miss Adams’ long 
period of devoted service to the 
Presbyterian Church both in 
Canada and overseas. 

Dr. Margaret Webster, B.A., 
M.Ed., Ph.D., D.D., the principal 
of the College, spoke briefly about 
the 1980-81 year at Ewart. Although 
the year began with Mr. 
Mathewson’s heart attack in August 
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and the death of Miss Adams in 
September, Dr. Webster gave 
thanks for the improvement in Mr. 
Mathewson’s health and for the 
generosity of former students and 
friends in the gifts given to the Ada 
Adams Memorial Fund. She com- 
mented on the support of the facul- 
ty, on the contribution of David 
Thompson as sessional lecturer, and 
on the vitality and ability of the 
students. Dr. Webster also introduc- 
ed the guest speaker, Dr. Maria 
Harris. 

Scholarships were presented by 
Miss Ina Adamson, B.Sc., (H.Ec.), 
B.Ed., M.R.E., the Dean of Ewart 
and Director of Field Education, 
and by the Rev. Robert C. 
Mathewson, A.B., S.T.B., Th.M., 
Associate Professor of Religious 
Studies and Director of Continuing 
and Lay Education. 

Diplomas of Ewart College were 
granted to seven students by the 
Rev. Professor Irene Dickson, 
B.A., B.Ed., A.M.M., M.Th., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Studies. 

Most scholarships are presented 
at the fall convocation. Only 
scholarships awarded to graduating 
students are presented at the May 
convocation. These awards are 
listed below. 

At the conclusion of the service, a 
reception for graduates and friends 
was held in the lounge. 

The following scholarships were 
awarded: - 

Alumnae Scholarship (highest 
percentage in Biblical courses) — 
Marlene Burdett, B.A. 

The Ruth Dick Memorial (highest 
average in second and third year 
Biblical studies) — Florence 
Foerster and Janet Robbins. 

The Catherine Irene Williams 
Memorial (highest percentage in 
third year Church Doctrine) — 
Florence Foerster and Janet Rob- 
bins. 

The Muriel Jennings Gray Scholar- 
ship (highest percentage in third 
year Christian Education) — 
Florence Foerster and Janet Rob- 
bins. 

The Elizabeth Scott McKay 
Memorial (for outstanding con- 
tribution to community life of the 
college) — Ann Milne. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL students of Oakridge Church, London, 
Ont., held a ‘‘penny parade”’ to raise money to support two 
Caribbean children (through the Cansave organization). Pictured are 
the students from the two classes that collected the most pennies 
and their teachers, Michelle Parish and Freda MacDonald. A CEREMONIAL burning of the mortgage was held on May 3, 198 
to celebrate the 26th anniversary of Grace Church, Etobicoke, On 


Pictured participating in the burning, from left to right, are: Mary ~ 
Trinell, clerk of session, John Jamieson, an original member of 
Grace Church, Rev. Terry Samuel, minister, Rev. Bill Mitchell, 
minister emeritus and Ted Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
managers. 


Photo credit: Harold Schroed 


THE GUILD of St. Paul's Church, Ingersoll, Ont., observed its 50th CA M EOS 
anniversary on the week-end of April 25 and 26. On Saturday 
evening, past and present members of the group gathered for 
dinner and celebrations. On Sunday, the morning service was 
conducted by Rev. J. Douglas Gordon, a former minister of St. 
Paul’s, with the assistance of several members of the guild. Pic- 
tured are the wives of four former ministers, all guild members 
during their stay in Ingersoll. They are, from left to right: Mrs. 
Dillwyn Evans of Thornhill, Mrs. John Pace of Halifax, Mrs. 
Douglas Gordon of Toronto and Mrs. George Murdoch of 
Hamilton. 


A ‘MISSION EMPHASIS WEEKEND,” sponsored by the 
Presbytery of Pictou, was held at First Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 
on March 27-29, 1981. Providing leadership during the weekend, _ sini 

from left to right, were: Rev. Jack Geddes, on furlough from A SERVICE OF DEDICATION was held at St. Andrew’s Church, 


Taiwan, Rev. W.J.O. Issac, Missions Superintendent, Miss Newmarket, Ont., on Sunday, May 3, 1981. Rev. Craig Cribar, 
Charlotte Brown, Atlantic Synod deaconess, Rev. Donald W. minister of St. Andrew's, dedicated a new piano for the sanctuary 
MacKay, of the West River Pastoral Charge and Rev. John Fraser, and a refurbished pulpit and three altar chairs in memory of Charle 
chairman of the Presbytery’s Missions Committee who was in and Kathleen Near. He also dedicated a pulpit fall, a communion i 
charge of the weekend activities. table runner and a Bible marker in memory of Mrs. Irene Walls. 


Photo credit: River John Evening News 
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DR. ALEX MacSWEEN, Moderator of the 106th General Assembly, 
was the guest at a Canadian Mission Sunday held by Stamford 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., on March 29. Following morning wor- 
ship, a luncheon was served and gifts were presented to Dr. and 
Mrs. MacSween on behalf of the city of Niagara Falls and the con- 
gregation. The congregational gift was a framed photograph of the 
Stamford church building, taken at the turn of the century. Stam- 
ford Church was the first Presbyterian congregation in Upper 
Canada, having been established in 1784. Dr. MacSween is pic- 
tured, on the right, looking over the order of service with Rev. 
Hugh Appel. 


=V. JOHN FRASER, in his capacity as a member of the 
yard of Directors of The Canadian Bible Society (Nova 
:otia District), is pictured presenting a tape-recorded copy 
the Scriptures to Mrs. Margaret Colburn, a member of the 
yard of Governors of Willow Lodge Home for Special Care 
Tatamagouche, N.S. Looking on are Mrs. Shelly LeFrense, 
-perintendent of activities at the home, and Mrs. Retha 

sid, a resident there. Mr. Fraser is minister of the River 

ihn — Toney River Pastoral Charge. 


Photo credit: Halifax Herald Ltd. 


| A SERVICE of Remembrance and Prayer for the people of Central and South America was 
) held on March 22, 1981 at MacNab St. Church, Hamilton, Ont. The date marked the first 
anniversary of the death of Archbishop Romero of San Salvador. Over 400 people joined in 
worship, led by Heather Johnston, president of the Canadian Council of Churches, Bishop 
John Bothwell of the Anglican Church, Bishop Paul Reding of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Rev. A.G. Van Eek, executive secretary of the Christian Reformed Church in 
Canada and Mrs. L. Sorger of Operation Lifeline. Bishop Morelli of Sao Paulo, Brazil spoke 
to more than 200 people in the church hall, following the service. An offering was received 
for inter-church aid to El Salvador. 


Photo credit: Hamilton Spectator oO 
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REV. T.J. McKINNEY, of St. Paul’s Church, Port Hope, Ont., was 
honoured on the occasion of his 40th year in the ministry by a 
surprise gathering of the congregation on April 26 (following the 
regular Sunday service). Mr. McKinney is pictured, with his wife 
Elizabeth (right), receiving a gift from Ruth O'Neil, clerk of session. 
Photo credit: Port Hope Guide 


PERSONALS 


MR. WM. McKENZIE ROSS III was honoured by the congregation 
of First Church, Chatham, Ont., on the occasion of his 65th an- 
niversary as an elder of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Mr. 
Ross was first ordained as an elder in 1916 and has been a member 
of the session of First Church since 1925. He was clerk of session 
from 1934 to 1960 and roll clerk and:session fund treasurer from 
1934 to 1969. Mr. Ross is pictured receiving a Certificate of Ap- 
preciation from Gordon L. Sharpe, who succeeded Mr. Ross as 
clerk of session. 

Photo credit: A.M. Ross 


A DOCTORAL GOWN and cassock were presented by the 
Women’s Guild of St. Andrew's Church, Ottawa, Ont., to Rev. Dr. 
A.W. Currie, Moderator of the 107th General Assembly, to mark 
the 20th anniversary of his ministry there. Pictured, from left to 
right, are: Mrs. Charles Murray, Dr. Currie and Mrs. Donald 
Marcellus. 
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MR. DAVID FRAME retired recently after 25 years as clerk of 
session at Knox Church, Cranbrook, B.C. He is seen, with his wif 
Florence, receiving a sketch of the old and new Knox Churches _ 
from Rev. J. Barry Forsyth, minister. 


REV. DR. GEORGE H. MOORE, of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Uxbridge, Ont., retired from the ministry on April 19, 1981. The 
previous evening Dr. Moore was honoured with a testimonial din 
given by the congregation of St. Andrew’s-Chalmers where he had 
served for the past 19 years. Among the many presentations made 
to Dr. Moore and his family were a coffee table crafted by John 
Pellis, a member of the congregation, from a 100 year old pew 
removed from the church during renovation, a bank account in Dr. 
Moore’s name, a letter of congratulations from Prime Minister 
Trudeau, an engraved plaque from Premier Davis of Ontario, a 
certificate from the Canadian Bible Society and a picture of St. 
John’s Church, Dalhousie, N.B., where Dr. Moore began his 
ministry. Guest speaker for the evening was Dr. Matthew Dymond. 
Dr. Moore is pictured with his wife and their daughter Beryl. 
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IAMERON, MRS. ROY (MARY), 93, a 
| member of St. James Church, Sher- 
brooke, N.S., for 75 years, life member of 

| W.M.S., Jan. 19. 

ULLEY, C. ALEX, 77, elder of St. Giles 

| Kingsway Church, Toronto, and formerly 

' long-time elder of Bonar Church, 

| Toronto, for many years a representative 

- elder to West Toronto Presbytery; active 

| in the early years of Presbyterian Men; 

| Sales Manager for many years with 
Presbyterian Publications; and for a time 
in his post-retirement years he was on the 
staff of The Presbyterian Record as its 

» Business Manager, April 26. 

(ORTUNE, JOHN LESLIE, 77, elder of St. 

' Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ont., April 

» 16. 

RY, MRS. ANNIE, 94, life-long member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S., executive 
member of the Ladies Aid (W.O.C.) for 
many years, mother of the Rev. Douglas 
Fry of Knox Church, Red Deer, Alta., 

| April 10. 

j;RAHAM, JAMES R., 55, elder of Mackay 
Church, Timmins, Ont., for 22 years, 
former Sunday School superintendent, 


member of the board of managers and the 
choir, May 4. 


‘GRAY, EARL, long-time elder of St. An- 


drew’s Church, Edmonton, Alta., March 


Pd 

GREATRIX, ORAN, 64, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Picton, Ont., long-time 
member of the board of managers, active 
youth leader, member of choir, May 4. 

GREER, EARL FLEMING, 63, elder for 13 
years and life-long member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Mansfield, Ont., and 
representative elder for the charge of 
Alliston and Mansfield at the time of his 
death on April 20. 

HOELSCHER, JOHN WILLIAM, 71, elder 
of First Church, Seaforth, Ont., April 22. 

MA, DR. GRACE, 45, member of the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Ling and wife of Dr. Alex Ma, May 15. 

MAGILL, WALTER EDWARD, 76, elder, 
trustee, past member of the board of 
managers of Cadmus Church, Nestleton, 
Ont., former representative elder to the 
Lindsay-Peterborough Presbytery, Feb. 
25. 

MATHESON, DANIEL A., (DANNY), 77, 
long-time elder, manager, Sunday School 
superintendent and choir member of 
Knox Church, Breadalbane, P.E.I., and 
since recent amalgamation of churches 
served as chairman of session, trustee and 
choir member of Knox Church, South 
Granville, P.E.I., May8. 


McLEAN, DAN, 83, long-time member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Southampton, 
Ont., and a trustee for many years, May 
9. 

McLEAN, RODERICK STEWART, 76, 
long-time elder of Westminster Church, 
Smiths Falls, Ont., recording clerk of 
session for 15 years, ‘March 2 

MOORE, MISS ADDIE MARGUERITE, 
74, a member of St. Paul’s Church, 
Victoria Harbour, Ont., for 61 years, 


April 9. 

OLDHAM, WALTER, 76, elder and former 
Sunday School superintendent of Paris 
Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ont., and a 
long-time member, April 27. 

OSTROM, THE REV. JOHN, a retired Bap- 
tist minister; he (and his wife, Norma), 
had been a member of the choir of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Wingham, 
Ont., for more than 20 years, May 10. 

REED, "ARTHUR STAFFORD, 97, senior 
elder of Essa Road Church, Barrie, Ont., 
and formerly of First Church, Essa 
Township, May 4. 

RUSSELL, MANLEY, 78, long-time elder 
and member of the board of managers of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Southampton, 
Ont., May 9. 

WALLACE, Y ALLAN, 64, elder of Renfrew 
Presbyterian Church, Renfrew, Ont., 
April 16. 
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ORDINATIONS 


Brice, Rev. L.J., Maple, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Ont., June 24. 

Sodfrey, Rev. Thomas, Toronto, Leaside 

Church, Ont., May 24. 

denderson, Rev. John, Toronto, Leaside 

Church, Ont., May 24. 

McCallum, Rev. D.P., King City, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., July 2. 

Idenkamp, Rev. John, Toronto, Trinity, 
York Mills Church, Ont., May 21. 

Vissers, Rev. John, Islington, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Ont., May 24. 


INDUCTIONS 


Cassidy, Rev. Deane G., Strathroy, St. 
_ Andrew’s Church, Ont., April 2. 
Gorham, Rev. Nora A., Toronto, Patterson 
_ Church, Ont., May 31. 

Putnam, Rev. Dr. Max V., Gananoque, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., May 28. 

Sitler, Rev. James A., Scarborough, 
~ Guildwood Community Church, Ont., 
June 14. 
: 


DESIGNATION 


Milne, Miss Ann, Toronto, Coldstream 
Church, Ont., designated as Deaconess of 
Flora House, Winnipeg, Man., June 14. 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1B0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, 
St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New 
Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Rd., 
New Glasgow, B2H 1K9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1Wo0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, San- 
dringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1 W0. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 
KOC 1Mo. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Dr. 
William Klempa, 3495 University St., 
Montreal, H3A 2A8. 


Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Ajax, St. Timothy’s, Church, Ont., Rev. 
Donald H. Powell, 314 Heath St. BS 
Toronto, M4T 1TS. 

Alliston, Knox Church, and Mansfield, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 118 Steel Street, Barrie, 
L4M 2G2. (Effective September 1st) 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Cambridge, Central Church, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace I. Little, 125 Avondale Road, 
Cambridge, N3C 2ES. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood 
Drive, No. 505, Mississauga, LSN 2P2. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch 
Ave., E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr 
J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 
1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from previous page) 


Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 


ENQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
for an ordained full-time Assistant 
Minister for team ministry at Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Agincourt, On- 
| tario. Write Grace Rutledge, 107 Pitfield 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario, MIS 1Y5. 


WANTED — ORGANIST-CHOIR 
MASTER for small (SATB) enthusiastic 
adult choir. Two manual pipe organ, 
Sunday morning rehearsal. Contact 
Andrew Donaldson at 691-1158; 14 
Hambly Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M4E 
2R6. 


Teaching Position Wanted 
Lady Teacher, Christian, experienced in 
Junior Grades, graduate of Queen’s 
University with primary _ specialist’s 
certificate, seeks position. Please write 
Box 400, . Presbyterian Record, 50 
Don Mills, Ontario, 


| Wynford Drive, 
M3C 1J7. 


GLENVIEW PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

TORONTO 

Director of Christian Education wanted 
to be responsible for a complete range of 
Christian Education and to work with the 
minister and assistant minister in the 
growth and outreach program of the 
congregation. Extensive experience 
and/or education in this field is desirable. 
The position could be either full or part 
time. 

Applications should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Search Committee: Mr. 
D. Elliott, Glenview Presbyterian 
Church, 1 Glenview Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4R IP5. 


MOVING? 


Several weeks 
before you move 
send us a mailing 
label from a recent 
issue plus your new 
address with postal 
code. 
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Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 690A 
Mount Pleasant Rd., Toronto, M4S 2N3. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, Unit 
1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOP 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya __ pastoral 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1CO. 


charge, 
Paul’s 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1J0. 

Jarvis, Knox Church, Walpole, Chalmers 
Church, Ont., Rev. W.A. MacLeod, Box 
484, Caledonia, NOA 1A0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. John 
B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., London, N6K 
1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 189. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot Street, 
Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2TS. 


' Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 


Rev. P.A. Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, 
NOG 1L0. 

St. Marys, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, R.R. 
No. 2, St. Pauls, NOK 1 V0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., Rev. 
Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Bran- 
don, R7A 4M3. (Effective September Ist) 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., 
Milne, 10 Varmoor Pl. 
T3A OAI. 

Calgary, Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Avenue S.E., 
Calgary, T2B 1Y9. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 


Rev. J.B. 
N.W. Calgary, 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, New 
Westminster, V3L 2X4. 


We regret to report — 

that, after this month’s | 
‘‘Meditation’’ was type- 
set, we learned that Dr. 
Campbell had been fur- 
ther afflicted, having suf- 
fered a stroke. 


Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C,) 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 fla 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C, 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 Soutl 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V28 
4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 

Area Educational Consultants required for 
work in Mission and Christian educatior 

in three areas. Further informatior 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.) 50 Wyn: 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Terrace, B.C., Exciting, growing, B.C 
frontier mission in a community with ar 
opportunity for a media ministry (radio, 
television). Pastoral experience an asset. 
Willingness to work with the media 
people is a must. For further informatior 
contact Mission Personnel Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynfor¢ 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7, or Rev. 
K.C. Doka, 14757 - 16th Ave., White 
Rock, B.C., V4A IRS. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL 

The Board of World Mission is urgently 
seeking doctors — general practitioners 
with surgical interests. 
The most urgent needs for overseas 
personnel are as follows: 
1. Doctor for Nigeria — general prac- 
titioner with surgical interests. 
2. Minister for Mauritius — experienced, 
who speaks French or willing to learn. 
3. Teachers for Africa (Malawi, Lesotho, 
Nigeria) — experienced, most subjects. 
Please contact the Personnel Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7, for 
further information. 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston: 
Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 
40 Fullerton Crescent 
MARKHAM, Ontario, 
L3R 3G5. 
(416) 495-5378 


ANNIVERSARIES 

100th — Knox Church, Carberry, Manitoba, 
July 5, (Rev. Linda Berdan) 
100th — St. Andrew’s Church, Burks Falls, 
Ontario, July 5,(Rev. Donald Muir) 


THE PRESBYTERI. 


ECITATION 


Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man be 
yund faithful” (1 Cor. 4:2) 


‘OR THE FIRST time in sixteen years, Dr. Campbell 
as been unable to make his deadline. He has rather a 
ood reason, having suffered another coronary. I am 
leased to report, however, that he is, as I write this, out 
f hospital and resting comfortably at home. Earlier in 
is career as the author of ‘‘Meditation’’ a mere 
oronary was not a sufficient obstacle for that intrepid 
uthor and pastor. One ‘‘Meditation’’ was completed in 
ed but two days after a previous heart attack. We had 
lanned together his retirement from this page to 
‘coincide with his retirement from the pulpit, his farewell 
olumn having been set for September. Dr. Bruce Miles 
rill succeed him, as planned, in October, and the Rev. 
‘ony Plomp of Richmond, B.C. will take over the 
‘You Were Asking?’’ spot. However, given the cir- 
umstances, we will have to dispense with his 
aledictory, and put up with yours truly for two 
nonths. 

Our text is, I think, appropriate both for the an- 
ouncement of Dr. Campbell’s retirement and the 
ummer season that is upon us. Perhaps only editors can 
ully appreciate what a blessing it is to receive assigned 
opy, always on time, always carefully prepared, always 
vearing evidence of much thought, Christian im- 
nediacy, and prayer. It is, or should be, easier for all 
Thristians from whatever walk of life to read the words 
of our text against the background of the Apostle Paul’s 
mmense and untiring efforts in the days when the 
christian faith was but a flickering flame in a world of 
lark tumultuous forces that sought to blow it out. Can 
‘ou imagine Paul saying to himself: ‘‘Ah well, it’s 
ummer. Nothing much happening for a couple of 
nonths. Time to knock off and take it easy for a 
vhile.’’? 

Before I go any further, let me make it clear that this 
neditation is not a gloomy Calvinist exhortation to, 
‘Work for the night is coming.’’ We have all met, or 
ead about, people so addicted to work that they drive 
hemselves and many around them to such a state that it 
§ necessary to borrow from the terminology of another 
iddiction to describe them ... ‘‘Workaholics.”’ 

_ Was Paul a ‘‘workaholic’’? Perhaps. But one must 
‘emember the terrible burden placed upon him, the 
‘eemingly impossible task of preparing the way for the 
<indling of the flame, often from wet and unwilling 
inder, over almost half of the known world. And did he 
‘ver write as if it were a burden? I think not. The 
‘ecalcitrance of some of the people he laboured for, his 
‘thorn’’ of physical infirmity were certainly burdens, 
ut not the task itself. Indeed, he rejoiced in the part he 
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In shape for°Summer 


had been given to play in God’s script. He could write, 
elsewhere, in Philippians, ‘‘I know both how to be 
abased and how to abound: everywhere and in all things 
I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.”’ (Phil. 4:12-13). 

In a novel entitled The Contenders written by British 
author John Wain in 1958, the principal character 
makes the following speech: 

‘‘Everyone’s life has a sane shape, the shape it would 
grow into if it was left alone, like a tree. Most people tinker 
about with the shape and distort it more or less, either 
because because they have to or because, for one reason or 
another, they want to. And usually they don’t pay for this 
distortion very heavily; at least, I think they do, inside, and 
that they’re usually unhappy in proportion to the amount 
of twisting out of shape they do...’’ 

Paul’s life had found the right, the sane shape, 
though its discovery had been a long and painful un- 
folding. 

When our lives conform to the shape intended for 
them, the task of faithful stewardship becomes a thing 
of deepest joy, and not a burden, though particular 
circumstances may try us. 

The task of moulding our lives into the Divinely- 
intended shape is continuous, but enticing, in that each 
discovery opens new doors to happiness. Such 
discoveries are not limited to certain months of the 
calendar year. Given God’s grace and his predilection 
for surprising us, revelation awaits in beaches, books 
and boardrooms — everywhere. 

‘Tis the gift to be simple,/ ’Tis the gift to be free,/ 
’Tis the gift to come down where we ought to be/ And 
when we find ourselves in the place just right/ ’Twill be 
in the valley of love and delight.”’ 


PRAYER 


Merciful heavenly Father; every more ready to speak 
to us than we are to listen, save us from having eyes that 
see not, ears that do not hear. Help us to feel your 
guiding hand in all that we do — in our times of work 
and recreation, of business and repose. Help us to be 
what you intended, that we may be faithful stewards, 
rejoice in our part in your plan therein find our most 
perfect freedom and the peace that passes all un- 
derstanding. In the name of him who brought these 
blessings, even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

JAMES ROSS DICKEY 
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Growing Views 


THE VITAL BALANCE: 


CHURCH GROWTH 
is THREE DIMENSIONAL 


Growth in.... personal and spiritual life 


Facing the Lord, Christians acknowledge the total impact 
of God's saving grace in their lives. 


Growth in.... Fellowship and Christian community 


With each other, Christians are the Body of Christ. 
Because they are committed to Christ, they care 
about one another. 


Growth in.... outreach and number 


Concerned about others, Christians reach out to people, 
using their gifts and resources to meet others’ needs. 


Yes, Our Church IS Growing ... 


For more information and help with your church’s plans for 
growth call or write 


The Committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 

Dr. James B. Sauer, co-ordinator 

Rev. Terry Ingram, convener 
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"Those of us who have participated in building pro- 
grammes know that laying a foundation is one thing, 
completing the building is another.” Story: page 10 


1. 


stories 
of God 


that 
surround 
us 


Stories of God 
& other tales 


JOHN CONGRAM 


‘ 
I THINK it was Paul Scherer who said that God fre- 
quently has a habit of sticking his head suddenly around 
a corner ahead of us, and shouting, ‘‘Surprise!’’ This) 
was certainly an adequate description of how I first was: 
alerted to the importance of stories and story telling. 

It happened in my first pastorate over eighteen years: 
ago. Soon after my arrival, two local Jehovah Witnesses 
came to our door. I had the custom then of trying to) 
dialogue with these people, and while remaining firm in 
my own convictions, treating them with kindness; 
something that, in those days, they found quite hard to 
deal with. In the course of our conversation, they in- 
vited me to purchase copies of their magazines, A wake, 
and The Watch Tower. Although I said I could not do 
that, I was prepared to make a deal with them. For the 
next year they would send me the Awake and The 
Watch Tower, and I, in turn, would see that they receiv- 
ed The Presbyterian Record. 

I do not know what they learned, but I learned quite a 
bit through my reading of those two magazines — not 
about theology or biblical prophecy, but about the im- 
portance and power of stories. Those magazines were 
filled with one anecdote after another. Some may not 
have been true, but they certainly were interesting. I 
could understand why a person would want to read such 
magazines, and why many a good but pedantic sermon 
went unheeded. What I read illustrated Alfred North 
Whitehead’s contention that, ‘‘In the real world, it is 
more important that a proposition be interesting than 
that it be true.’’ In the church we may be unhappy about: 
that proposition, but it does little good to have the truth 
if we do not communicate it effectively. Stories, 
especially personal life stories, have always been an im- 
portant means of transmitting truth. 

We are rediscovering this in theology today. It seems 
strange that we could ever have forgotten it. Our whole 
religious heritage is largely found in a collection of 
stories. Our spiritual forefathers the Jews were, thank 
God, above all else, great story tellers. Through their 
own life stories, they transmitted their values, traditions 
and faith. For many generations this was done orally, 
until finally these stories were collected, in more or less: 
permanent form, in what we call the Bible. | 

In the church, through Christian education, we see 
our basic task as being the communication of these 
stories, not so that people simply will know them in 
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their heads, but in a way that will challenge and change 
their lives. This is not an easy task. 
Martin Buber illustrates the possibilities and powers 
of stories to do this, with the following Hassidic tale. 
‘‘My grandfather was paralyzed. Once he was asked 
to tell a story about his teacher and he told how the 
Holy Baal Shem Too used to jump and dance when 
he was praying. My grandfather stood up while he 
_ was telling the story and the story carried him away 
so much that he had to jump and dance to show how 
the master had done it. From that moment he was 
healed. This is how stories ought to be told.”’ 


. 
. 


a 


Spiritual stories in secular clothing 


Some have characterized our generation as being 
-secularized. Whether or not that is accurate, it has not 
seemed to have affected people having encounters with 
God. If you listen carefully to them you find that they 

almost all have stories of God, although they may speak 

of their experiences in secular, rather than religious 
terms. But how could it be otherwise, if, on Mars Hill, 
Paul was right in quoting with approval from the so- 
called pagan philosophers concerning ‘the God in whom 
we live and move and have our being’? (Acts 17) If this 
is true, then it should not be surprising to us that God’s 
‘presence keeps breaking through in people’s ex- 
periences, though often in unrecognized and unexplored 
ways. It seems to me that it is extremely vital for us to be 
alert to these possible breakthroughs if we hope to relate 
the story of the Bible in a meaningful way to people’s 
lives. Evangelism, after all, is primarily the attempt to 
sniff out the trail of the Holy Spirit, and when 
discovered, to affirm and interpret his action in the lives 
of people and nations. 

That is why I always perk up when someone makes a 
‘statement like, ‘‘It seemed right to me...’’, or, ‘“‘I hada 
sense that what I was doing was important...’’, because 
what follows is often what I would call a story about 
some encounter with God, although it may be told 
almost solely in secular terms. 


Help from the ‘‘No-name’’ God 


In the novel, The Summer of the Great-grandmother 
by Madeleine L’Engle, the heroine watches her mother 
become senile and cease to be her mother in any real 
way. One evening she cries out in fear, ‘‘Will I ever be 
like that, a travesty of a person? — I look up at the sky 
and shout at the stars, ‘Take her, God! Take her!’.’’ 

Behind most of our stories, whether told in religious 
or secular language, are the age-old religious questions. 
Is there a God? If so, does he love me, or is he indif- 
ferent to my plight? Can I find purpose and meaning for 
my life, or is it indeed, ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing!’ 

As you listen to the stories people tell of their en- 
counters with the Divine, what they claim to receive 
from those experiences is two-fold. This can be il- 
lustrated from the biblical story of Moses and the Burn- 
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ing Bush. Moses presses God for his name. He wants 
some factual information, but, he never does get it. 
Before Loblaws had no-name products, there was a 
‘‘no-name God.’’ Eventually, God provides Moses with 
a form of the verb ‘‘to be,’’ which has had scholars 
struggling with the translation ever since. None of the 
translations make a lot of sense or are too helpful. 
However, out of this encounter with God, Moses did 
receive two things, a sense that God would be with him, 
and some idea about the purpose and meaning of his 
own life. That, it seems to me, is rather typical about the 
stories of God in the Bible, and also our own encounters 
with him. 

Recently, a young woman told me the following 
story. She was married and had one child when she and 
her husband separated. Life went from bad to worse for 
her. She got on drugs, then became pregnant. She was 
filled with fears and guilt. How could she cope with 
another child when she couldn’t look after the one she 
had? Would she turn into a child-beater? Just before the 
birth of her baby, her blood pressure shot up, and she 
was rushed to the hospital. The doctors worked to save 
her life. In that twilight zone, on the operating table, she 
suddenly sensed the presence of God. She felt at peace 
with herself and with life. She knew, beyond doubt, that 
God existed, that he loved both her and her babies, and 
that she was forgiven. The last time I saw her, the new 
baby was eight months old, and she was a happy and 
contented single parent of two small children. 


Nothing shall separate us 


I suggest that these two stories illustrate what is true 
for most of our experiences with God. Seldom do we 
receive a lot of intellectual knowledge. We do not find 
out why there is evil in the world, or why the good often 
suffer. Those are questions for the playground of 
theologians and philosophers. What does result from 
the encounter is a sense, that, as Paul put it, nothing 
‘‘shall be able to separate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ (Romans 8: 39b K.J.V.), 
and, second, the feeling that there is some purpose and 
meaning for our life. 

Jesus, even at the last, did not claim that he had made 
sense out of everything that had happened to him. He 
did claim to have overcome the world. That message is 
the heart of the resurrection story, the conviction that 
God is stronger than even the power of death. 

Maybe you thought God was dead. He certainly is 
not, if you can believe the stories people tell about him. 
Listen carefully to those around you, and you will hear 
plenty of them, because the stories of God abound 
everywhere. And why shouldn’t they, for they are about 
the one ‘in whom we live and move and have our being.’ 


MR. JOHN CONGRAM is the minister at St. Mark’s Church, Don 
Mills, Ontario. 


This article is the first in a series of three. 


Editorials 


Ten maxims by which the church can achieve imbalance in its 
pronouncements on social issues and thereby reduce the 
cutting edge of its witness to proclamations having all the 
impact of a plate of day-old spaghetti 


1. It is necessary to remember 
that it is a good and healthful thing 
for Third World countries and for 
minorities to take pride in their 
history and their culture, their 
identity...but it is a decidedly bad 
thing for Western nations, and most 
especially the United States, to do 
so. 

2. All corporations are im- 
personal, exploitative and _ bad. 
Corporations are things; there are 
no people involved within — just 
zombies who have ‘‘sold out’’. 

3. The church must concentrate 
on the victims of society’s injustice, 


Dr. D. Glenn Campbell: A last Meditation 


THIS page is usually the last one 
filled in each issue of The Record. 
Before wrapping up this month’s 
magazine, we received word of 
the passing of Dr. D. Glenn Camp- 
bell, minister of Elmwood Avenue 
Church in London, Ontario, and, 
for sixteen years until June of this 
year, the author of the 
‘‘Meditation.’’ Never once in six- 
teen years did he miss a deadline, a 
feat that perhaps can be only ap- 
preciated fully by other editors. 

The fruits of his labours, 
however, have been appreciated by 
the widest possible circle of our 
readers. 

Your present Editor remembers a 


the unloved products of mal- 
adjustment unfairly called 
‘‘criminals.’’ Their victims do not 
exist, or if they do, they probably 
put themselves in jeopardy, or have 
the abilities and resources to 
recover...or something. 


4. The right to property is 
spurious at best, non-existent at 
worst. A person’s identity with his 
or her vocation and the property 
that goes with it, is a bourgeois 
myth. Other rights are much more 
Christian and people will secure the 
necessities of life in other 


visit from him, soon after I had 
been appointed to this position, dur- 
ing which he offered to resign if I 
thought it best. Green, and not a lit- 
tle afraid of the responsibility that I 
had undertaken, it took all of 
several milliseconds for me to assure 
him that no, I did NOT want him to 
resign, and YES, I did hope that he 
would carry on. 

Patient under some of the 
weirdest possible criticism from a 
few readers, genuinely humble in 
the face of the substantial praise 
that came his way, he constantly 
produced, in that most difficult of 
literary genres, the short devotional 
essay, spiritual food that was 


ways...somehow. . 
5. Profit is obscene, even if, in 


the getting of it, others are 
benefitted. 

6. Anything to do with the 
military, with guns, with the 


maintenance of force for domestic - 
or international purposes is bad. 
Nobody wants to hurt anybody else, © 
anywhere. 

7. People have ‘‘rights’’: more — 
are being discovered every day! 
People do NOT have duties and 
responsibilities either to each other 
or to God. 

8. It is rude, gauche and impolite 
to assert the truth of Christianity; 
(or, for that matter, of any other 
faith). After all, we live in a 
pluralistic world and what would 
the Ayatollah say? For this reason 
any attempt to inject Christian 
principles into labour relations, 
management policies, politics or 
education, is unacceptable. Belief is 
best practised in private, among 
consenting adults. 

9. ‘‘Sin’’ — if the word must be 
used at all, should apply only to 
matters of sex. 

10. The accumulation of half- 
truths will eventually add up to the 
whole truth. In the pooling of 
ignorance and inability is strength. ” 
None of us is as smart as all of us. 

JRD 


strength-giving; paragraphs of clari- 
ty and depth that were often deeply 
moving. In an era when many 
ministers complain of not having 
time to read, to ‘‘keep up,’’ he con- 
stantly gave evidence of having a 
pulse on the world of ordinary peo- 
ple. 

His detailed obituary will appear 
in October’s Record, but for now 
we give thanks for his help and ex- 
ample, and rest ourselves in the 
thought that deadlines are for him 
no more....vanished as is the dark 
glass through which he managed to 
see so much, and so well. 
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Pastor, Canon 
Lawyer, Friend 


IT would be as a pastor that Dr. 
L.H. Fowler would be most in- 
timately known. There is hardly a 
more intimate relationship im- 
aginable than that which grows up 
‘between a pastor and his people. He 
sits with them at the bedside of a 
loved one who is ill. He seeks to be a 
‘source of comfort to the family in 
the time of bereavement. He is part 
of the ‘‘inner circle’’ of the family in 
the joyous times when children are 
brought in baptism and when 
children begin their own homes by 
way of the marriage ceremony. 
From the beginning of his 
‘ministry in Lancaster, Ontario, Dr. 
Fowler would be most intimately 
known as a pastor, as he continued 
his ministry in the pulpit and 
especially in the homes of the con- 
gregations where he served as the 
‘minister over the years. 
However, it would be as Clerk of 
the Assembly that Dr. Fowler was 
‘most widely known throughout the 
church. This career he began at the 
Assembly of 1952, meeting in Knox 
Church, Toronto, when at the first 
sederunt he was appointed ‘‘Record 
Clerk’’ to assist Dr. E.A. Thomson 
as Dr. Wardlaw Taylor, being ill, 
would not be able to attend all the 
sederunts. During the same 
Assembly, Dr. Fowler was ap- 
pointed as third '‘‘Joint Clerk.”’ 
With the death of Dr. Taylor that 
December he became the ‘‘junior’’ 
of the two ‘‘Joint Clerks,’’ and as 
the years went by assumed more and 
more responsibilities as Clerk of the 
Assembly under the direction of Dr. 
E.A. Thomson, the Senior Clerk. 
Probably Dr. Fowler served in 
more positions relative to the 
Assembly clerkship than any person 
before him. He was first of all 
**Record Clerk,’’ then junior of the 
three ‘‘Joint Clerks’’ and then for 
some years junior of the two ‘‘Joint 
Clerks.’’ Prior to Dr. Thomson’s 
retirement when arrangements for 
the clerkship were changed, Dr. 
Fowler became first Deputy Clerk 
and his final position was that of 
Principal Clerk when he succeeded 
\ (continued on page 18) 
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DUNGENT & 
DERTINENT 


Christians 
wake up! 


by 
James D. Smart 


THIS morning (July 9) we read in 
the paper that the United States 
President has recommended that 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, be declared eligible for 
loans from funds controlled by the 
U.S. Congress. This reverses a 
decision of the Carter regime which, 
because of the denial of human 
rights in these countries, denied all 
four the right to receive such loans. 
The present reversal of policy is said 
to be the result of a recent im- 
provement in these countries in 
respect for human rights. But 
nowhere in the news have there been 
any reports of such improvement. 
Rather, through the ordinary news 
channels and from _ that ex- 
traordinary and vigilant watchman 
over human rights, Amnesty In- 
ternational, come tales of callous 
and brutal torture and murder of 
citizens. Can anyone forget how 
recently the Secretary of State 
declared his intention that the U.S. 
should ally itself with dictatorships 
such as those of Argentina, Chile, 
Brazil, South Korea, and perhaps 
South Africa, in order to protect 
our Western world from the peril of 
communism? Also, there has been 
the recent increase in financial and 
military support for the regime in El 
Salvador that continues the cen- 
turies-long oppression of the 
common people in order to protect 
the interests of a handful of wealthy 


families. American helicopters and 


American’ military advisors 
facilitate the slaughter of poverty- 
stricken villagers whose only of- 
fence has been to want sufficient 
freedom to earn a living wage. 


Twice in one lifetime? 


How long will Christian people 
remain blind to what is happening? 
Does no one remember’ what 


happened in the Thirties of this. 


century? I was in Germany in 1929- 
30 and saw clearly the beginnings of 
the Nazi movement which, not only 
in Germany but in many other 
countries, was to capture significant 
support on the pretext of providing 
a substantial defence against the 
communist peril. To many in 
Britain and France, and in Canada 
too, fascist dictators such as Hitler 
and Mussolini seemed a desirable 
protection against Russia. In 1938 I 
heard a Canadian business man, 
fearful of Canadian socialism, cry 
out privately that what we needed in 
Canada was a Hitler and then a tie- 
up with Hitler in Germany; also a 
cleric who in a public address 
suggested that someone like 
Mussolini in Canada would give us a 
greater promise of security. Had he 
not in Italy shown real respect for 
the interests of the church? That our 
Western world remained half-asleep 
during the Thirties and awakened 


only in 1939 when it was on the 
brink of disaster was not an ac- 
cident. It was the consequence of a 
wilful blindness, a determination 
not to see what was happening, 
which in turn was generated by fear 
of the communist revolution. The 
sell-out of Czechoslovakia was a 
tossing of human flesh to the angry 
beast in hope that he would turn 
eastward and rend what still seemed 
to be our common enemy. Is it 
possible that we should fall into the 
same evil and disastrous trap twice 
in one lifetime? 

Unfortunately there are two 
contradictory voices that sound 
from the North American church in 
this dangerous. situation. The 
National Council of Churches in the: 


U.S.A. has spoken out boldly, 
condemning the whole Reagan 
policy of alliance with con- 


scienceless dictators as well as the 
measures which seem calculated to 
prosper the wealthy at the expense 
of the poor. What would an Israelite 
prophet say to the transfer of fifty 
billions from programmes for the 
impoverished to an already massive 
military budget? No one remembers 
any longer that as recently as 1950 
the discussion in Congress was 
whether the Defence Department 
should get twelve or fourteen 
billion. A recent totalling of the 
amount spent by a// countries on 
armaments in one year provided the 
astounding figure of one thousand 
billions, enough in one year to build 
homes for all the homeless people in. 
the world! But there is another voice 
that sounds from the American 
churches, loud and clear, the voice 
of the New Right which had a part 
in putting Reagan in the White 
House and is determined to have a 
share in the control of his policies. 
Here, in spite of constant claims, 
even at times exclusive claims, to the 
adjective ‘‘evangelical,’’ the 
dominating concern seems to be, 
not anything that can be found in 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, but 
rather that age-long fear of com- 
munism which since 1917 has been 
the paralyzing obsession of our 
Western world. From this fear 


(continued on page 18) 
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Trade Union 


conscription? 

Ed Vanderkloet 

DESPITE all the rhetoric about 
freedoms and rights that are 


inalienably ours and that must be 
protected in charters and con- 
stitutions, there are areas of life in 
which power, numbers, and _in- 
fluence seem to determine the 
course of events. One such area is 
that of labour relations. Those 
unaccustomed to the methods of 
certain building trades unions may 
find this story hard to believe, but 
we vouch for its truth. 

The Toronto Building and 
Construction Trades Council, 
together with one of its affiliates, 
Plumbers Union Local 46, have 
joined forces against the employees 
of Simcoe Mechanical Contracting 
Limited who have been represented 
by the Christian Labour Association 
of Canada for more than ten years. 
Simcoe Mechanical was awarded the 
plumbing and heating work on an 
addition to the municipal building 
of the Town of Vaughan, a few 
miles north of Toronto. The 
Building Trades Council and Local 
46 have asked the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board to send the CLAC 
members home and to order the 
company to hire members of Local 
46 in their stead. 

What is this preposterous demand 
based on? 

First of all, the Council and Local 
46 claim that they have the ‘‘AFL- 
IO building trades jurisdiction”’ 
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for this type of work in the larger 
Toronto area. They then proceed to 
list a number of reasons why the 


Board should send the CLAC 
members packing: 

- Local 46 members are more 
qualified to perform the work than 
CLAC members; 

- ‘* it is the customary practice, 
as well as being traditional in the 
industry, for employers to assign the 
Work to members of Local 46 ...’’; 

‘Tt is more efficient and 
economical to permit members of 
Local 46 to perform the work at the 
project’’; 

- Assigning the work to Local 
46 members is ‘‘consistent with the 
extensive, long-standing and in- 
variable practice throughout the ... 
area.”’ 


Outrageous claims 


This list of spurious reasons is 
concluded with a veiled threat. The 
Building Trades Council and Local 
46 submit that ‘‘the assignment 
herein by Simcoe to CLAC 
members is disruptive of industrial 
relations stability in both the short 
and long terms...” 

It is disheartening that the CLAC, 
an independent union, is beset by 
these kinds of outrageous claims. It 
is simply not true that members of 
the Plumbers Union are more 
qualified to do this kind of work, 


since the training of tradesmen is a 
matter of government regulation 
and implementation. Apprentices 
must attend one of the govern- 
ment’s community colleges for their 


training programme, and_ their 
journeyman’s certificate, which 
they receive after successful 


completion of the programme, is 
issued by the government. 
Ironically, until 1971 the employees 
of Simcoe Mechanical belonged to 
the Plumbers Union. Of their own 
volition they joined the CLAC, and 
the CLAC became their official 
representative after they had in- 
dicated their union preference by 
means of a Labour Relations Board 
conducted, secret-ballot vote. The 
Plumbers’ application to the Board 
is a high-handed attempt to get what 
it could not obtain in a represen- 
tation vote. If successful, Local 46 
would gain complete control over 
employment by introducing a form 
of trade union conscription that 
makes all our charters of rights 
meaningless. 


Employees’ wishes irrelevant? 


This is not the first time Local 46 
and the Building Trades Council 
have attempted to have their way at 
the expense of CLAC members. 
When this particular contract was 
awarded last November, 
representatives of the international 
unions appeared before the 
Vaughan Town Council and 
demanded that this job not be given 
to Simcoe Mechanical. The Town 
Council, however, ignored some 
ominous hints about possible job 
disruptions, and awarded the work 
to Simcoe Mechanical on _ the 
grounds that the company has an 
excellent reputation and was the 
lowest bidder. 

On June 10 the Labour Relations 
Board held its first hearing in this 
matter and despite strong op- 
position by lawyers of Simcoe 
Mechanical and of CLAC, ruled 
that it (the Board) had the authority 
to decide whether the work must be 
performed by members of the 
CLAC or members of the Plumbers 


(continued on page 20) 
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by Lloyd Robertson 


Moral Majority: 
seeds of danger 


SOME PEOPLE may be genuinely comfortable with 
the Rev. Jerry Falwell’s current guardianship of our 
television morality. The leader of the so-called ‘‘Moral 
Majority’’ is thought to have the best intentions and he 
also saves us the bother of having to make up our own 
minds on the troublesome subject of what is correct and 
tasteful in a free society where the only limits should be 
self-imposed. If Falwell’s campaign is totally effective, 
our television screens will be cleansed of those program- 
mes he finds distasteful because of their emphasis on sex 
or violence, and we won’t even have to get out of our 
chairs to turn off what we may consider personally of- 
fensive TV fare. 

Last spring, Moral Majority came close to causing 
sponsors severe heartburn. It threatened to release the 
names of the sinning companies that had placed adver- 
tisements in programmes that were on the movement’s 
“‘hit list.’’ Falwell and his people said they would 
boycott these advertisers but the action failed to come 
off. Some sponsors said they were changing advertising 
policy anyway, in accordance with apparent swings in 
public taste toward cleaner TV. They admitted that 
Falwell and his people were correct in their assessments 
of the offending programmes. Still, there were a few 
brave companies that politely told the good pastor and 
his people to get lost; they would continue to buy com- 
mercial space in whatever programmes they chose. But 
the point had been made. Falwell was able to claim that 
the threat of a product boycott was enough to make 
sponsors quake and cause television producers to reach 
for the blue pencil. He warns he will continue to be 
vigilant. Producers or advertisers who stray from the 
prescribed path of cleaner TV will feel the movement’s 
wrath. 

All of this may seem fairly innocent, as far as it has 
gone, but the seeds of danger rest in Moral Majority’s 
approach. There is no question that TV spews out much 
gratuitous junk. In pandering too often to the lowest 
common denominator, it frequently embarrasses or 
enrages various sectors of the public. However, the im- 


position of the standards of any single group is repug- 
nant in an open society and should be rejected by all 
who treasure personal freedom — including the right to 
make wrong choices. 

Falwell is an effective TV performer. He has the right 
to use his powers to spread his message through persua- 
sion. He does not have the right to legislate public taste; 
not yet. It’s understandable that some may feel 
squeamish about being critical of a man and a move- 
ment when they seem so righteous and in tune with the: 
times. Well, there are several areas of American society 
that are uneasy with Falwell and his kind. 

Senator Stephen V. Monsma, writing in The Banner, 
a weekly publication of the Christian Reformed 
Church, says a closer look at ‘‘Moral Majority’’ reveals 
a movement that approaches government without a 
clear biblical basis. As a result its stance ends up confus- 
ed, often wrong and even dangerous. He feels that 
Moral Majority puts an improper emphasis on saving 
the United States as an end in itself. Senator Monsma 
points out: ‘‘Outside of God’s Old Testament dealings 
with his chosen nation of Israel, the Bible says very little 
about saving, protecting or enhancing nations. Jesus 
Christ came to bring forgiveness, love and justice to 
humankind and he specifically rejected those who 
would have turned his ministry into a nationalistic 
crusade.’’ Monsma says Moral Majority errs in identify- 
ing the promotion of morality rather than the promo- 
tion of justice as the chief aim of government: ‘‘A just 
society, in which all persons of a variety of religious and 
non-religious commitments can live together in peace 
and with equal opportunities, should be our goal; not a 
society in which a facade of Christian morality is forced 
on to Christians and non-Christians alike.’’ 

The followers of Jerry Falwell will undoubtedly reject 
Senator Monsma’s conclusions, but there is no question | 
that his views are more representative of the American 
public’s attitudes than the narrow doctrines of Moral 
Majority. i 
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c ratitude from Nigeria 


Thank you for copies of your na- 
tional magazine, The Presbyterian 
Record, being sent to me regularly. I 
am grateful to you and your staff 
ifor all your endeavours in the 
publication of this all informing 
magazine which has helped me to 
understand The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada better than I ever 
‘did. 
(Very Rev.) Akanu A. Otu, 
Synod Clerk, 
Imo State, Nigeria 


A Layman’s Open Letter 
Re: The Place of Women 
in The Church 


' You have been receiving so many 
‘“Jearned’’ opinions from ‘‘the 
'cloth’’ that you might enjoy a hum- 
‘ble opinion from the laity’s cons- 
cience: 

‘Dear Joy: 

_ Once again I’ve been puzzled and 
‘upset by the way which our church 
has ‘‘put down’’ the gifts you have 
‘to offer in our Lord’s service. 
During the years, I have enjoyed 
'watching the gifts He has given 
develop. The task has not been easy, 
for our tradition says that the 
‘woman is not the ‘‘head of the 
house.’’ But I have been away so 
much over the years that you have 
been forced into the management 
‘role. (What would Paul have said 
‘regarding the status of an airline 
pilot’s wife?) There are thousands 
of wives whose husbands travel or 
who are ‘‘out of the picture’ for a 
time. Are they able to revert to the 
partnership role as admirably as you 
do when I return? Are their gifts 
‘allowed to develop or are they 
_ squelched? 

Millions of women have joined 
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have been delayed because of 
the mail strike. 
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the work force. Thousands have 
assumed the leadership role in cor- 
porations - others lead govern- 
ments. In the home and in the 
church environment, do these 
leaders revert to ‘‘Pauline sub- 
missiveness,’’ continue their domi- 
nant role, or do they assume a part- 
nership role? In any event, are they 
given a choice? 

All people, women as well as 
men, are given gifts by God. He 
wants us to use and develop these 
gifts to His Honour and Glory as 
the parable of the talents clearly 
teaches. (And to whom much is 
given, much shall be required!) 
However, if men deliberately throt- 
tle the gifts which have been bestow- 
ed upon women - knowledge, faith, 
healing, wisdom, prophesy, 
teaching, caring, sharing, (and we 
cannot deny that they have been 
bestowed), why then we 
automatically eliminate 50% of the 
Creator’s gifts from the world. If 
the Church leads this put down, He 


will say to us ‘‘Thou wicked and. 


slothful servant(s) ... take therefore 
the talent from (them) and give it 
unto (them) which hath ten talents 
... and cast ye the unprofitable ser- 
vant(s) into outer darkness.’’ (Matt. 
25) AND THE CONDEMNATION 
WILL FALL UPON THE MEN! 
But to return to the reason for 
writing this letter in the first place, 
Joy, I want to thank God for the 
gifts he has given you and - thank 
you partner. 
In love, 
Bob. 
R. Gartshore, 
Victoria, .B.C. 


Ignore the 
Declaratory Act! 


In the heat of debate at the General 
Assembly in Ottawa, the court pass- 
ed a Declaratory Act which, in ef- 
fect, obligates all those seeking en- 
try into the ministry of the church to 
participate in the ordination of 
women. 

In the expressed opinion of all 
three clerks of Assembly, this Act is 
illegal under our own rules because 
it contemplates a change in the ex- 
isting law of the church and thus 
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must go down to presbyteries under 


the Barrier Act. The Moderator 
never ruled on this matter, although 
a ruling was called for several times. 
In the pressure of events the 

Declaratory Act stood as adopted. 
In the deliberations of 
presbyteries on the results of the 
1981 General Assembly, it would 
seem that ‘‘legislation’’ such as this 
Declaratory Act, at the least, 
deserves scant obedience and, at the 
most, deserves only to be ignored 

completely. 

(Rev.) J. Ross H. Davidson, 
Melbourne, Que. 


The thin edge 
of a false wedge? 


In the latest edition of The 
Record I was very shocked to read 
about (sic) an article written by a 
Roman Catholic priest or 
FATHER. 

I’m afraid you are getting away 
from the true meaning of our 
church or else you are very hard up 
for material. 

The Roman Catholic Church is 
false and completely foreign to 
Christianity. 

Is this going to be a policy with 
them or is it the thin edge of the 
wedge in introducing Roman 
Catholicism into the Presbyterian 
Faith? Look at Northern Ireland!! 
Reply appreciated so then I’ll know 
what to do regarding membership. 

Margaret E.A. Reading 

per J. Reading, 

Victoria, B.C. 

Ed note: I was neither ‘‘hard up for 
material’? nor ‘‘getting away from 
the true meaning of our church.”’ 
Rather I like to believe that we are 
getting closer to the true meaning of 
the Church. If it was surprising for 
you to discover a contribution by a 
Roman Catholic priest in a co- 
operative issue with The Catholic 
Register (and The Canadian Baptist) 
(continued on page 25) 


JOHN BARCLAY BURNS 


(Before I left for my present church at the beginning of 
this year, some people were kind enough to ask whether 
I would continue my series on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. I shall be happy to do so, as long as the 
Editor is kind enough to print and you to read. I 
thought that I might ease myself back into regular 
writing with two of the smaller books! JBB) 


IN OUR studies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel we discussed 
the cataclysmic historical events of the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 587 B.C. and the subsequent exile in 
Babylonia under Nebuchadnezzar. Jermiah warned his 
fellow Jews of the coming destruction. In far-off 
Mesopotamia, Ezekiel gave them courage for each day 
and the hope of a return. As we shall see in another 
article, the man who wrote Isaiah 40-66 was most truly 
the prophet of the return. 

However, despite his high unpopularity with the 
Jews, Nebuchadnezzar survived another thirty years. 
Thereafter the Babylonian kingdom went downhill. His 
successor Nabonidus (Nabu-na’id ‘‘the god Nabu takes 
care of’’) largely ignored his administrative duties to 
devote himself to the worship of the moon-god Sin. Sin 
had his chief places of worship at Ur and Harran, cities 
connected closely with Abraham (see Genesis 12). Sin 
was a favourite god of the nomadic tribes for they 
travelled by night under his cold white light. Nabonidus 
retired to Harran and left his son Belshazzar (Bel-shar- 
usur ‘‘Bel protects the prince’’) to look after the city of 
Babylon. Led by the priests of Marduk (the city-god of 
Babylon) the citizens turned against Belshazzar (of 
whom see Daniel 5) and delivered the city into the hands 
of Cyrus the Persian in 539 B.C. 


Sentiment and reality 


In due time, Cyrus issued a conciliatory edict allowing 
the nations in exile to go home. Among these were the 
Jews who were not only permitted to return home, but 
to rebuild the Temple. Financial help from the Persian 
administration was also forthcoming. At this point we 
might be forgiven for thinking that there would be a 
second joyful exodus, this time from Babylon: ‘‘The 
ransomed of the Lord returning to Zion with songs and 
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everlasting joy (Isaiah 35:10).’’ The reality was very 
different. Despite the statement in Ezra 2 that over 
forty-two thousand Jews returned home, indications are 


that the numbers were small. Why should this be so? 
The Jews had been in Babylonia for fifty years and 
many would have made a good life for themselves there. 
In the manner of many Jews since, they doubtless made 
their living in trade and commerce. In the following 
century there are many Jewish names on _ business 
documents from the city of Nippur in Southern 
Mesopotamia. There is even evidence of a Jewish 
banking house. Many Jews, having become well-off, 
might be willing to assist the venture financially, but 
refused to embark on a dangerous journey with a 
dubious destination. Before we criticize them for lack of 
patriotism, consider how many Scots, for example, who 
have lived in Canada for up to fifty years, would 
respond to a call to return to Scotland to re-build a 
ruined Edinburgh Castle. I have always taken exception 
to expatriate Scots indulging in maudlin nostalgia for 
‘‘Grannie’s Hielan’ Hame’’ when they have no in- 
tention of returning to its rigorous and unsanitary 
discomforts from their cosy North American lifestyle. 
The same accusation might be levelled at any ethnic 
group in Canada. 


A message for a bad time 


So it was a small and dedicated group of adventurous 
people who returned, around 537 B.C. They were led by 
a royal appointee, Shesh-bazaar, a “‘prince of Judah.”’ 
We know very little of what happened to him. It seems 
that Sheshbazaar began work on the restoration of the 
Temple immediately laying the foundation stone in 537 
B.C. Those of us who have participated in building 
programmes know that laying a foundation is one thing, 
completing the building is another. For the returned 
Jews there was nothing but frustration and disap- 
pointment. As year followed discouraging year, morale 
sank to an all-time low. Poor harvests, political in- 
security and the open hostility of their neighbours 
contributed to this. By the year 520 B.C. little had been 
done and even the Persian Empire itself was betraying 
great weaknesss. Into this situation stepped two men, 
Haggai and Zechariah. They were convinced that the 
current upheavals foreshadowed God’s immediate 
intervention in the affairs of Judah. £ 
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Haggai 


‘*In the second year of Darius the king, in the sixth 
month, on the first day of the month, it happened that 
the word of Yahweh (the Lord) came by means of 
Haggai the prophet to Zerubbabel...’’ A fall day, a year 
of frustration and a poor harvest constituted the 
sackground against which Haggai spoke. I can tell you 
nothing about his personal life. Most probably his name 
means ‘‘festal.’” Compared with the words of the great 
prophets, his message seems almost vulgarly practical 
and rather naive. To an indifferent and reluctant people 
he brought (Chapter 1) God’s command to build: “‘Is it 
a time for you to be living in houses panelled (with 
cedar), while this house (the temple) is_ still 
ruined?(1:4)’’. 


Inflation and the spiritually dead 


In verse 6, Haggai diagnoses the problem as inflation 
— in terms with which we are becoming increasingly 
and bitterly familiar: ‘‘You have sown much with little 
return; you eat and there is no satisfaction, you drink 
and cannot even get tipsy, you dress and are not warm, 
and the man who hires himself out to work puts his 
earnings in a bag with holes.’’ 

What a magnificent description of raging inflation ... 
and we talk as if inflation were something new! 

The reaction of the people in Haggai’s day prefigures 
our own: ‘‘Let God wait, we’ll finish our basement 
first! ’’ We turn in on ourselves, murmuring about costs 
and inflation ... praying that the government cuts down 
on foreign aid and in programmes designed for those 
not as ‘‘up-scale’’ as ourselves. When we are busy 
papering the bedroom and someone arrives from the 
church to ask for financial help in some necessary 
repair, we say ‘‘inflation’’ first and then seek refuge in 
the classic ‘‘cop-out’’ of professing to give our money to 
missions. 

“Is it time ... while this house is still ruined?’’ Haggai is 
not simply talking about building, he is reminding those 
who read him to put God first, even in times of hardship 
and national crises. Haggai, following in prophetic 
tradition, interpreted the Jews’ bad luck as direct 
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Haggal and Zechariah 


Prophets of small things 


punishment from God. While our Christian theology 
has progressed beyond that relatively simplistic stance, 
we often choose to forget that God’s judgment is as 
important as his love. 

A month later (1:15) it seems that Haggai’s words had 
some effect and work was begun on the temple. But it is 
notable that this enthusiasm for rebuilding came about 
as the result of a spiritual re-awakening. ‘‘And Yahweh 
(the Lord) touched the spirit of Zerubbabel ... and the 
Spirit of the remnant of the people and they came to 
fulfil their obligation on the House of Yahweh of Hosts, 
their God (1:14).’’ There can be no enthusiasm for 
God’s House or its worship from people who are 
spiritually dead. One of the problems of the church is 
that of carrying too many members whose spiritual lives 
are stifled. I’m not suggesting that we seek a charismatic 
experience, (very few of which are authentic), rather we 
must simply open our lives to God’s leading. 

The next section of this book, 2:1-9, deals with the 
discouragement of many who thought that the new 
building was too small. Through the prophet, God 
promises that the glory of the present temple will be 
greater than that of Solomon. This is simply a word of 
encouragement that the future belongs to God and that 
God can take the small things of life and make them 
glorious. Sudden repentance and new-found enthusiasm 
do not always change things at once. Conversion does 
not always obliterate the inevitable consequences of sin. 
This may well be the explanation of 2:11-14 where 
holiness does not automatically make other things holy, 
but what is unclean always spreads. Verses 15-19 
contrast the penurious and uncertain past with the 
future of God’s blessing. The book closes (20-23) with a 
promise of God’s intervention in the affairs of Judah 
and his choice of Zerubbabel as his agent. 


‘“‘Doing what they could’’ 


It all seems a bit innocuous when we place the 
pragmatic demands of Haggai beside those of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. But the times were not suited to the 
majestic and compelling accents of God’s ultimate 
demands. Haggai acted with great understanding. He 
called his fellow Jews to lay brick upon brick, rather 


(continued on next page) 
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Haggai and Zechariah 


(continued from previous page) 


than to contemplate structures of dazzling but unat- 
tainable architectural magnificence. He reminded them 
that faith consisted in individuals doing what they could 
and asking God to use that. But even Haggai passed on 
the traditional hope of the Messiah, the One whom God 
would send. Then Haggai himself passes from history. 


Zechariah 


The Book of Zechariah, consisting of fourteen 
chapters, divides into two sections, chapters 1-8, then 9- 
14. The first eight chapters, except for an odd verse here 
and there, can be ascribed to Zechariah after whom the 
whole book is named. Chapters nine to fourteen must 
be dealt with separately. They come from an 
anonymous author and have been added to Zechariah 
because of some similarities in ideas. Zechariah’s 
prophetic career. paralleled that of Haggai and covered 
the years 520-518 B.C. approximately. So the historical 
background of Zechariah is exactly the same as that of 
Haggai. Again we know little about him. This name 
means “‘Yahweh remembers.’’ His father was called 
Berechiah and his grandfather Iddo. Zechariah may 
have been a priest. 

Chapters 1-8 contain messages which Zechariah 
delivered during the building of the temple. They came 
in the form of visions. These visions are strange and 
obscure and their more bizarre features remind one of 
Ezekiel. They are also forerunners of the later visions of 
the end of human history which culminate in the Book 
of Revelation. Chapter 1:5,6 contrast the everlasting 
nature of God with the relative shortness of human life. 
Even prophets’ voices were stilled by death: ‘‘Your 
fathers, where are they? And do the prophets live for 
ever? However my words and my statutes, which | 
commanded my servants the prophets, caught up with 
your fathers ...’’ 

From 1:7-6:8 there are eight visions of God’s care for 
Israel. Like Haggai, Zechariah saw the succession 
problems in the Persian Empire as a sign of God’s 
intervention in human history. By 520 B.C. these had 
settled down. The messenger of Yahweh tells Zechariah 
that the earth is at peace: (‘‘angel’’ is a misleading 
translation. The Hebrew Mal’ak simply means 
““messenger,’’ ‘‘one who comes from God.’’) The four 
horns and the four smiths of 1:18-21 represent Judah’s 
enemies from the four quarters of the compass and the 
powers which God will raise to destroy them. 

Chapter Two is notable for the only reference to 
Santa Claus in the Bible (2:6) ‘‘Ho! Ho! Flee from the 
land of the north.”’ (I know it’s not much of a joke, but 
the prophets can be heavy going occasionally.) The 
prophet sees a man with a measuring line (v. 1) with 
which he is going to define the limits of the new city. A 
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word comes from God which points to the limitlessnes 
of the New Jerusalem. Zechariah’s contemporaries 
brought out “‘their measuring sticks to measure the 
future by the sacred attainments of the past’? (Sir 
George Adam Smith ‘‘The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets’’ Vol. II, p.19). This attitude has dogged the 
footsteps of those who would see Christ’s Church as 
fulfilling its universal calling. Those damnable 
(deserving of damnation) words ‘‘we’ve always done it 
this way here’? have broken many an enthusiastic 
church leader’s heart or spirit, and sometimes both. 
Only God knows the scope of the New Jerusalem. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ died for all men and women, not just 
for one race or a cluster of denominations. i 

In the fourth vision (Chapter 3) Joshua, the current 
High Priest, is accused by the Satan. The Satan has 
nothing to do with the popular concept of the devil, who 
is himself only a personification of the forces of chaos 
which threaten our lives and the ordered existence of the 
cosmos. The Satan was the officer of the heavenly court 
whose duty was to test men and women and prosecute! 
them before God. The true antecedents of our idea of) 
the devil are to be found in the figure of the dragon/sea- | 
monster/Leviathan which appears elsewhere in the Old 
Testament. In any event, the messenger of God orders 
that the filthy garments of the High Priest be removed 
and that he be clothed in festal attire to signify that God 
will strip away the failure of the Jews. 

The last four visions are so full of conflicting imagery 
that they tend to be rather confused. In general, they 
convey the idea that God will remove personal sin and 
national disaster from among the Jews. The last of the 
eight visions (6:1-8) describes four chariots which carry 
God’s spirit to the four quarters of the world: ‘*These 
are going out to the four winds of heaven, after ap- 
pearing before the Lord of all the world (5).’’ In 6:9-14 
the High Priest Joshua is crowned. Linguistic and 
historical evidence, which I need not bore you with, 
point to the original recipient of the crown being the 
Governor Zerubbabel. The text was changed later when 
the High Priest was also king. By this time the prophet 
had faded into insignificance. 


The needs of right now 


In Chapter Eight the prophetic theme of the. 
restoration of Jerusalem and its position as the city of 
salvation is taken up. Zechariah very beautifully ex- 
presses God’s loving will to bring men and women into a 
society of perfect harmony. Like the greatest of the: 
prophets, he rises to the tremendous vision of Jerusalem 
as the place of universal salvation. Let him speak for 
himself: ‘‘Thus says Yahweh of Hosts: Once again old 
men and women shall sit in the squares of Jerusalem 
each with a walking-stick in hand because of their grand 
old age. And the open spaces of the city will be full of. 
boys and girls playing in them (8:4, 5).”’ i 

‘‘Thus says Yahweh of Hosts: In those days ten men _ 
(people) from nations of every language shall grasp th 
hem of a Jew’s garment and say: May we go with you 
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or we have heard that God is with you (8:23).”’ 

When we move to Chapter Nine we find ourselves ina 
\ifferent world. There is no reference to the building of 
he Temple which dominated the first eight chapters. 
“here is no reflection of Persian history which provided 
he background to the first eight chapters. No author(s) 
ire named. It is very difficult to provide an historical 
-ontext. Many scholars place these chapters as late as 
he middle of the fourth-century B.C. (around 350 
3.C., very, very approximately). Oracles which promise 
he terrible destruction of the nations rub shoulders with 
/:9,10 the prophecy quoted as background to Christ’s 
2alm Sunday entry into Jerusalem: 


‘‘Rejoice greatly, daughter of Zion; 

Shout loudly, daughter of Jerusalem: 

See, your king is coming to you 

With triumph and victory, 

Humble and mounted on an ass, 

On acolt the foal of a (she)-ass .. 

And he shall speak peace to the nations; 

his rule shall stretch from sea to sea, and from the River 
(Euphrates) to the corners of the world.”’ 


All of which contrasts rather sharply with the bloody 
revenge on the nations promised in 12:1-9 for example. 
The figure on the ass, originally no more than the 
bringer of Yahweh’s.peace to Israel, was applied to our 
Lord by the early church, who tended to quarry rather 
haphazardly in the Old Testament for suitable texts to 


more successful than elsewhere. For Christ is the bringer 
of God’s peace, which is the only power to quieten the 
anxieties of a world in chaos. It is in verses such as these 
that the Old Testament reaches out beyond the earlier, 
warlike portraits of the Messiah, to the Prince of Peace. 
These temporary and rather spasmodic longings and 
insights were fulfilled by Jesus of Nazareth. 

These last chapters attached to Zechariah emphasize 
the rule of God in human history. Despite apparent 
setbacks and frustrations God’s will is being done. So 
often we pray ‘‘Thy will be done’’ either in angry 
resignation or pathetic hopelessness. Actually, as well as 
a prayer, it is a glorious affirmation that God’s will is 
being done in all the seething turmoil of the world. 
Buffeted by history and circumstances, the Jews were 
always rallied by some prophet who would urge them to 
look for God’s new day. These chapters were written in 
hard times in which the small things of faith took on the 
importance of survival itself. Haggai and Zechariah 
summoned their fellow Jews to the urgent needs of the 
moment. Too often our grandiose plans and 
magnificent schemes, on which too much time, too 
many persons and far too much money is wasted, serve 
as a superb excuse for ignoring the pressing needs of the 
church and the individual right now. 


DR. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS is Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His doctorate 
is in Old Testament Studies. 
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E. H. ‘“‘TED’’ JOHNSON 


ONE OF the most significant and exciting developments 
in China in the 80’s is the resurgence of the open activity 
of the Christian community. I had the privilege and joy 
of seeing and feeling something of the renewed en- 
thusiasm in late June and early July of 1980 when I talk- 
ed with local Christian leaders and worshipped in newly- 
opened churches in the course of a 4,000-mile journey 
from Kunming in the south-west to Shenyang in the 
north-east. 

This visit was in sharp contrast with my previous 
China visits in ’73, ’75 and ’77, when Christians had lit- 
tle opportunity for communication with one another 
and they estimated that the total Christian community 
probably would have shrunk, from the 700,000 
members before missionaries left, to perhaps 500,000. 
They would have expected this drop in membership 
from deaths and from Christians falling away from 
their faith because of fear of persecution. Now the 
general estimate is that the Protestant community 
numbers well over a million members and that many of 
the groups who worshipped in house churches 
throughout the Cultural Revolution actually have 
doubled their membership. 

On previous visits my conversations about the Chris- 
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in the China 
of the 1980's 


Christian 
resurgence 


tian community were with national leaders of the Three- 
Self Protestant movement and with pastors of the Pro- 
testant Church in Peking. With the new freedom of ex- 
pression in China and the new assurance that the con- | 
stitutional provision for ‘‘freedom to believe in 
religion’’ is to be respected, many church buildings have 
been rehabilitated and opened for regular worship, and 
everywhere services are crowded. Negotiations for the 
release of these buildings for church worship were car- 
ried out by the local branches of the Three-Self Move- 
ment and the Bureau of Religious Affairs. These church - 
buildings had been used during the Cultural Revolution 
to provide badly needed accommodation for a variety of 
enterprises: they were rented to construction firms, to 
printing firms; they were used as schools; and for many 
other projects and activities. Finding them alternative 
accommodation was not always easy. However, 
regional and local government authorities put their sup-_ 
port behind the church and, in some cases, contributed - 
to the costs of rehabilitation in order that the churches — 
could once again be used for worship. 

Before their re-opening, cynical observers in Hong © 
Kong and other outside cities said that Christians would 
be too fearful to expose themselves at worship in a 
public place. In China itself, Christians wondered iff 
many who had worshipped privately in house churches — 
would have the courage to appear for public worship i 
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a Ere church building. As it turns out, the churches 
a open have been crowded with worshippers. The 

rgest building, formerly the Moore Memorial Com- 
munity Church in Shanghai, now the Mo-En (Bathed- 
in-Grace Church) has from five to six thousand wor- 
shippers at its three services on a Sunday morning. The 
two thousand people who attend the first service have to 
be told not to come back, in order to give other Chris- 
tians the opportunity to worship at the two later ser- 
vices. The Christians who gather come from every 
denominational background, including those who were 
part of evangelical independent missions and Chinese 
independent churches. Chinese leaders speak of this 
period of the Church as post-denominational Chris- 
tianity, when all confessing Christians gather in the one 
place. 


Discipline and growth 


On the last Sunday of June, over a thousand persons 
gathered for worship in the Pure Heart Church in 
Shanghai, (formerly Presbyterian), to participate in a 
service of baptism of eleven new members. Originally, 
fifteen persons had applied for baptism, but four were 
considered unready in their understanding of Christian 
faith and life and asked to continue preparation until 
the next baptism time. These were the first public bap- 
tisms in Shanghai since the beginning of the Cultural 
Revolution. Shanghai has a third church open in the 
southern section of the city and preparations are well 
along for the establishment of a fourth. 

In Peking, I had conversation with the three pastors 
who are in charge of the church which, for a number of 
years, has held services in the Bible Society building in 
the east-central part of the city. On former visits when I 
had worshipped there, the congregation was never more 
than thirty or forty people, comprised mainly of whites 
and blacks from the various embassies with only two or 
three of them Chinese Christians. I learned that this 
church now has two Services, with approximately 450 
worshippers attending each Sunday, most of them 
Chinese. This is far beyond the capacity of the building, 
and efforts are being made to acquire more adequate ac- 
commodation. 


Returning ‘‘home’”’ 


The pastors took me far across town to the north-west 
section of the city to see a recently dedicated church 
with a seating capacity for four or five hundred wor- 
shippers. Originally an English Wesleyan Methodist 
Church building, its redecoration was almost complete. 
The church platform is equipped with a baptistry, as 
new Christians have a choice of being baptized either by 
sprinkling or by immersion. In this way it is possible to 
have a unified Christian community. 

_ The Peking Christians are working on opening a 
church in the southern part of the city and additional 
ones are contemplated if there is the need. In Peking, as 
‘in most places, it is expected that many people will con- 
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tinue to worship in house meetings as they have done for 
many years, meeting in homes or schools or community 
halls. 

In the city of Shenyang in the north-east, I had the joy 
of worshipping with some 450 Christians in the recently 
opened East Gate Church. This was the city in which 
two of our children were born, so I felt a special connec- 
tion with the Christian community there. The building 
was still being renovated, with scaffolding all through 
the interior, but people sat below the scaffolding as well 
as in the limited open space. There was no musical in- 
strument but the singing was vigorous and people did 
have a small leaflet containing about a hundred well- 
known hymns. The 82-year-old pastor, still in robust 
health, preached an excellent sermon on Psalm 23. 
Following the sermon, I took the floor to say some 
words of Christian greeting and to introduce my 
Shenyang-born children to the congregation, saying it 
was like a return home for us to be again in Shenyang. I 
received a moving response from the congregation, both 
as I spoke, and when we left the church and people 
crowded to grasp our hands in Christian greeting. 


A new openness 


A most moving experience was the return to Siping, 
the small city where my wife and I have served as mis- 
sionaries from 1936 to 1941. We were able to locate the 
two places where we had lived, and the local members of 
the Chinese Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries had discovered three Christians who 
recognized me, people who had worked in one way or 
another for the church during our time in Siping. We 
met for a long conversation in the board-room of the 
hospital, where one of these men now works as a doc- 
tor. Another younger man is a photographer. I was sur- 
prised at the freedom with which they discussed every 
aspect of the past life of the church, even though we 
were surrounded by forty or fifty people and were talk- 
ing in the presence of the hospital authorities and 
leaders of both the provincial and local Friendship 
Associations. The church buildings of our time, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, had been destroyed 
during the battles for Siping, but I have received word 
since our visit that the Siping Christians hope to open a 
place for public worship in the near future. 

We can expect to see Christian congregations meeting 
for public worship in re-opened churches in every part 
of China. In the year from September, 1979 to 
September, 1980, some 80 church buildings in all parts 
of China were opened — 56 Protestant and 24 Roman 
Catholic. It is also likely that Christians will continue 
the house meetings which meant so much to them dur- 
ing the time when Christians were harassed and church 
buildings were taken over for other purposes. 


DR. JOHNSON, now retired, was Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1969 and the former General Secretary of the Board of 
World Mission. He lives in Toronto, and is an active member of the 
China Task Force. 
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Kent Burdett 
1979-1980 


JAN ASHTON 


EAGER to learn and willing to serve. Those phrases 
certainly apply to the two young men and one young 
woman who have elected to spend an extra year during 
their theology studies in an enrichment programme 
designed to better prepare them for their calling. 

Three years ago a pilot programme was initiated at St. 
Andrew’s Church in Kitchener, Ontario, that gives a 
student from Knox College the Opportunity to gain on- 
the-job experience, actively engaged in learning about 
the duties, problems, and rewards of the ministry. 

Many educators involved in the training of students 
for the ministry have felt for some time that the in- 
corporation of a year of practical training as part of the 
regular programme would have merit. The pilot 
programme was established in order to see if the theory 
was valid and that students did, in fact, benefit 
significantly from the supervised, practical experience. 
The programme seeks to integrate the student’s 
theological training with a wide variety of functional 
learning. 

In order to run the programme effectively, an ad- 
visory committee from St. Andrew’s was established, 
composed of seven lay people from the congregation as 
well as the ministers. Working closely with Knox 
College officials, objectives were established for the 
programme, making an effort to incorporate as many 
aspects of ministry as possible. 

A 1981 budget figure of $7,400 had been agreed upon 
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Kathy Ariss 
1980-1981 


The “Intern” Year: 


Extra and 
extraordinary 


by the St. Andrew’s Board of Managers for the student | 
intern programme. The intern receives a monthly 
stipend and room and board. The church provides a car 
for the use of the student and pays the insurance, any) 
course fees and other incidental costs. 

Although the practical year adds to the length of the 
student’s training, it may well be that the extra time 
spent is of inestimable value in preparing the student to | 
cope with the reality of the ministry after ordination. 

He should feel considerably more secure because 
many of the situations he will face during his first few 
years in the field will not be totally new. 


Immersion in the practical 


The intern programme differs considerably from the 
experience most students have during a summer charge. 
There the student has to cope on his own, sometimes in 
remote areas, without any sort of day-to-day guidance 
from a seasoned minister. 

Although the summer appointment provides ex- 
perience, the intern year adds a totally different 
dimension to the student’s training. In the case of St. 
Andrew’s Church, the intern is thrust into the midst of 
the life of an active congregation, and given the op-— 
portunity to gain a wide variety of practical experience > 
with constant guidance from the ministers and the i 
advisory committee. i 

The model, which has been set up conjointly with — 
Knox College and the faculty, has been designed to fit 
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any size of congregation. 

_ Preaching is, of course, an important part of the 
3tudent’s training, and the advisory committee meets 
after the completion of each of the student’s preaching 
assignments to evaluate at length both the content and 
delivery of the sermon. 

_ Each member of the committee tries to give a candid 
assessment of the student’s efforts, emphasizing the 
strengths of the presentation. From time to time a 
sampling of comment from the congregation is invited, 
when they are asked to assess the sermon’s content and 
delivery, as well as the handling of the service as a 
whole. 

_ The function of the advisory committee has been 
gradually modified over the three-year-period the 
programme has been operating. This year the committee 
members have been engaged in expanded discussion. 
They have talked about the expectations that the 
congregation has of ministry, giving varying viewpoints 
on everything. This process necessitates candour, 
Openness, and honesty on the part of the committee 
members, careful exploration of each person’s opinions 
and tolerance for differing points of view. 

_ The intern at St. Andrew’s not only takes part 
regularly in one morning service, but, on a monthly 
basis, has the responsibility for the evening service in its 
entirety. Some of the services are monitored via audio 
tape recordings, and some video-taped for later review 
by both the student and the ministers. 

The student spends some time in each department of 
the church school, either as a teacher or as a resource 
person, and attends church school planning meetings 
throughout the year. 

The student participates in funeral services when 
possible, having responsibility for some services en- 
tirely, and, after observing at a number of wedding 
rehearsals, is asked to handle the rehearsals himself with 
the minister initially acting as a resource. 


A variety of opportunity 


Hospital visiting is an important part of the student’s 
experience, conducted regularly in company with a 
minister and then alone, afterwards discussing his 
positive or negative feelings, difficulties and successes, 
with a minister, who is often able to help him with 
problems. 

Visiting with shut-in, elderly people of the 
congregation also forms part of his experience and, 
‘again, he discusses the visits with one of the ministers 
and sometimes with the advisory committee members as 
well. 

The student also has the opportunity to audit a 
television broadcasting course offered by a local 
community college. By chance, a St. Andrew’s elder 
‘teaches the course, and has been exceptionally helpful in 
assisting each student to achieve better speaking 
techniques. 

_ The intern also attends two twelve-week evening 
courses locally at the Inter-faith Pastoral Counselling 
‘Centre: one on marriage and family counselling and one 


on group dynamics. The courses are open to ministers, 
social workers, and interested members of the com- 
munity. 

The intern sits in on all staff planning meetings 
throughout the year, speaks to various groups in the 
church such as the Women’s Missionary Society, is 
exposed to problems of coping with sometimes irate or 
unhappy members of the congregation, attends 
meetings of the Board of Managers from time to time, 
as well.as the Session, writes for the church newspaper, 
the A-Spire, and helps with actually putting the paper to 
press. 

The student has full responsibility for some adult 
study programmes offered to the congregation during 
the year. He selects his materials, does the background 
reading, and presents the study unassisted. The 
ministers discuss in detail with the student the goals for 
the studies, how to achieve them, and serve as a resource 
while the study is in progress. 

Each intern’s special talents are welcomed. This 
year’s intern, Miss Kathy Ariss, is an accomplished 
trumpeter and she played The Last Post and Reveille at 
the Remembrance Day services most effectively. She 
also regularly sings with a choir for the evening services. 

Not only is the student exposed to every facet of life 
in a large, downtown church, the Session and the 
congregation endorse the programme wholeheartedly, 
and look forward to meeting each new intern. 


On-the-job training 


At the conclusion of each intern’s year.at St. An- 
drew’s a very comprehensive written evaluation is made 
of his year. The intern also writes a detailed report of 
the learning experience he has had at the church, 
mentioning both strengths and weaknesses of the 
programme. 

The intern’s report is carefully scrutinized by the 
advisory committee, so that every attempt can be made 
to correct any deficiencies in the programme, and then 
both reports are forwarded to Knox College. 

At present the intern year is worth six academic 
credits at Knox College. 

St. Andrew’s is no longer the only Presbyterian 
church to have a student intern. Calvin Church in North 
Bay, Ontario, has one, and several others are expressing 
interest. Perhaps more and more students will seek the 
opportunity for valuable on-the-job training before 
ordination. Perhaps someday the year of internship will 
be a compulsory part of every ministerial candidate’s 
course of study. 

The people of St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, are proud to 
have had the chance to host the pilot programme and 
can only recommend to other churches that the ex- 
perience is one of great reward. We have enjoyed every 
student and sincerely hope that the experience gained at 
St. Andrew’s has been of value to each one. 


MS. ASHTON is a member of St. Andrew’s and editor of the “‘A- 
Spire.’”’ 
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Dr. L. H. Fowler 


(continued from page 5) 


Dr. Thomson in 1973. It was from 
this office that he retired in 1975. In 
his retirement he was active as Prin- 
cipal Clerk Emeritus and _ his 
wisdom and knowledge was at the 
disposal of his successors and in- 
deed to all who sought out his 
counsel until his death in June, 
1981. 

In his position as Clerk of the 
Assembly and in his lesser known 
but time consuming position as 
Secretary of the Administrative 
Council, Dr. Fowler was known as 
the canon lawyer par excellence. For 
every case in Canon Law he also had 
a story, mostly items from his own 
experience. Dr. Fowler was happiest 
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(continued from page 6) 


comes demand for huge increases in 
the military budget, a _ blanket 
approval of massive tax cuts, anda 
singular indifference about what is 
happening to the little people in the 
Third World. 

But why should Canadian church 
folk make these things their con- 
cern? Self-interest would bid us be 
silent. Our economy is so _ in- 
tertwined with the vastly greater 
American economy that we are 
inevitably carried along by it in 
many respects whether we like it or 
not. And American disfavour can 
be very injurious to us. So one 
understands the silence of Ottawa 
during the first half year of the new 
administration. But the Church can 
speak and the Church should speak. 
Our people, at least many of them, 
listen to spokesmen of the New 
Right on the radio and television 
and are indoctrinated with a version 
of Christianity so perverted in its 
basic character that it is a peril not 
only to the church but to any 
rational, much less Christian, order 
in the state. I listened one day to 
Jerry Falwell of the Moral Majority 
debating with William Sloan Coffin 
and was shocked to hear a man who 
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when he could turn from his work to 
assist someone with a problem, of 
law, of procedure, of pastoral or 
personal concern. 

Dr. Fowler was gruff and for- 
thright, but always a friend. 

Dr. Fowler enjoyed responding to 
quips that were directed at him; 
seldom did anyone else have the last 
word. 

Perhaps the outstanding bit of 
repartee came in Montreal in 1975 at 
the time his resignation was ac- 
cepted. With the words of Psalm 
91:3 in mind, one who often had a 
humourous running word battle 
with Dr. Fowler cried out: ‘‘At last 
we shall be delivered from the 
Fowler’s snare.’’ As soon as the 
laughter had died down the reply 
brought forth greater laughter and 


claimed to be a minister of the 
gospel giving nationalism (America 
must be Number One in the world) 
top priority in his creed. This is the 
poison which destroyed the soul of 
Germany in the Thirties and made 
Germans capable of the murder of 
six million Jews and of an attempt, 
only with difficulty subverted, to 
conquer the world. 

What helps to keep many 
Christians asleep while this 
poisonous and dangerous heresy 
spreads like a bad weed is that the 
proponents of it make such a public 
profession of being ‘‘born again 
Christians.’’ Once you have been 
“‘born again’’ all your policies and 
all your actions must be kosher! 
What now becomes apparent is that 
this claim of being ‘‘born again’’ is 
being used by high government 
officials as a validation of whatever 
policies they choose to sponsor. The 
new Secretary of the Interior who 
has control of state lands and state 
parks makes a great to-do about 
being ‘‘born again.’? He comes to 
his present position from being 
director of an organization spon- 
sored by wealthy interests working 
to get state lands opened up for their 
exploitation. Now he proposes to 
turn the facilities of state parks over 
to private organizations to be 
operated by them as a profitable 
enterprise and to let the mineral 
resources of state lands be at the 


applause: ‘‘But not from the 
noisome pestilence.’’ I am sure that 
the opportunity for Dr. Fowler te 
have this particular ‘‘last wor 
“‘made’’ the Assembly for him. — 
In the person of Dr. Fowler one! 
who loved the historic Reformed 
Faith and The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has been called from the 
earthly scene. Yet because of his 
work on Boards and Committees as 
well as Clerk of the Assembly our 
church will for years to come bear 
the marks of his wisdom and desire 
that the church should stand firm on 
the Word of God as the basis for her 

teachings and her life. 
E.H. BEAN 


DR. BEAN is a Deputy Clerk of Assembly 
and a long time colleague of Dr. Fowler. 
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disposal of business interests. The 
New Yorker quotes him as saying 
that since the Lord is coming soon, 
it seems foolish not to exploit fully 
the earth’s riches. We are surely 
learning to be very cautious and 
distrustful when anyone in this era 
declares that he is a ‘‘born again’’ 
Christian. That in itself forms a 
serious problem for our 
proclamation of a truly saving 
gospel. But surely it alerts us to the 
fact that this is no time for 
Christians to be asleep as they were — 
so largely in the Thirties which 
preceded the disastrous -Forties. 
Awake O Zion! A_ bastard and 
destructive form of religion, not of 
Christianity, is intent upon taking 


you captive. It has captured the 
foremost political bastion in the 


Western world and it will take you 
captive unless you dig deep into the 
gospel and into the prophets to 
discover where the line runs between 
truth and falsehood. Perhaps there 
is still time for the Church to be 
heard, but not unless it speaks 
plainly and loudly. 


i 
DR SMART is a retired minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and lives in 
Toronto. Dr. Smart was formerly professor 
of biblical interpretation at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York city. For. 
a wider treatment of this subject our readers 
are referred to Dr. 


Smart’s book ‘‘The ; 


: 


Cultural Subversion of the Biblical Faith.” 
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Carefree Living at 
3) |New Horizons 


Conveniently located at Bloor and Dufferin Streets 
= in Toronto, New Horizons is an attractive residence 
for senior citizens. 


At New Horizons you can enjoy all of these exceptional 
features: 


© The Dufferin subway station is only steps away, making it easy to take the subway 
or bus anywhere in the city. 

® Each room is private and comfortably furnished. 

@ Meals are served in the dining room by our courteous and friendly staff. 

e A registered nurse is available daily from 7 am to 11 pm and a doctor is at the Ey 
residence 3 days a week. 

@ Take part in a wide variety of activities, 
clubs and outings. 


New Horizons offers you independence and care- 
free living in a pleasant and modern senior citizens 
residence. 


OWET 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist 
Foundation on behalf of the adjacent 
Dovercourt Baptist Church. 


Visit us Monday through Friday and we’ll show 
you all our facilities, or write to: 


Dept. P, 1140 Bloor St. W. 
Toronto M6H 4E6 (416) 536-6111 


(Advertisement) 


| See page 5 for advertising rates: Classified 
and Display ; ! 
The Institute of Family Living and family counselling at our central 


Ste. 700, 120 Eglinton Avenue East, location. 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1E2 Vocational counselling, testing and career 
(416) 487-3613 change workshops are also offered. 
Co-founded in 1972 By Stan Skarsten, Audio-visual resources, seminars and 
D.S.W. consultation for churches and organizations 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 


can be arranged. 

We are pleased to announce two new’ We are a group of ten highly qualified, 
offices: committed Christian associates with 
Brampton graduate training in counselling, 
182 Queen Street West - Ed Heide, M.S.W. psychology, social work, theology and 
St. Catharines education, members of the American 
Robert C. Twigg, M.S.W. Association of Marriage and Family 
We continue to provide individual, marital Therapists. 


Individual, Marriage & 
Family counselling 
Vocational assessments 
Seminars & workshops 
arranged for churches and 
other groups 


Christian 
counsellinc services 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNSELLING INCORPORATED 
Suite 709, 44 Eglinton Ave. W., Toronto M4R 1A1 Phone: 489-3350 
A not-for-profit organization supported by fees and donations. 


tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 
The Registrar 
Saint Barnabas’ School 
Niagara Parkway, 
R.R. 1, Box 583 
{ Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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The 
Gardens 


Corunna 


aSo 


A 
Retirement 
Community 


The Centre 

Elevator to every floor 

Mail sorting room 

Library 

Nursing Office 

Administration Office 

Formal dining hall with its 

kitchen 

Tuck shop 

Formal living room and 

reading room 

Craft Room 

Beauty Parlour and Barber 

Shop 

Storage Area 

Health facilities including 

an inground whirlpool and 

sauna 

Woodworking and hobby 

room, 

Indoor shuffleboard courts 

Fully air-conditioned 

Guest rooms to accommo- 

date your overnight visitors 

Emergency generator for 

stand-by power 

Serviced parking area 

Vegetable and flower 

garden plots 

14 acres of lawn and woods 

FOR FURTHER 

INFORMATION, CALL 


Mrs. Sheila Cochrane (Director) 
Office 862-2629 

Charles S. Nisbet 867-2797 

Rev. John Cruickshank 867-1280 ° 
Church Watson 862-1520 

John Duchene 862-1741 
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Union Local 46. (Ed. note: The 
Board hearings will have resumed 
by the time this is in print.) 

There can be no doubt that the 
international unions are trying to 
obtain complete control over jobs 
and employment in the construction 
industry. If the Board rules in 
favour of Local 46 (and that is a 
distinct possibility), it will mean that 
the employees’ wishes are entirely 
irrelevant, that the Board’s own 
certificate to the CLAC as the 
official representative of Simcoe 
Mechanical’s employees isn’t worth 
the paper it is written on, and that 
the CLAC’s collective agreements 
can be declared null and void any 
time the Board so decides. 


A farce on our doorstep 


One might also put it differently. 
If the international unions’ claim — 
that their size entitles them to do 
this work — is upheld by the Board, 
this would mean that quantity 
determines quality, that only 
numbers are important, and that 
might makes right. This is a truly 
frightening prospect. 

Everyone concerned about basic 
freedoms in our society should 
know what kind of farce is being 
played out right on our own 
doorsteps. Obviously, the struggle 
for freedom is far from over. 


ED VANDERKLOET is the Executive 
Secretary of the CLAC, an independent 
Canadian trade union that has been certified 
by the Ontario, British Columbia, Alberta 
and Canada Labour Relations Boards on 
more than 500 occasions in total. The CLAC 
has about 6,000 members. 
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Your comments in The Record are always 
welcome. 


Feel free to write to us at any time. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 
LIVING 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 
Safety features 

Nurse call system 
Emergency power systems 


i a fo ce fee 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
* 24-hour attendant 

* Recreation, activities 

* Maid service, housekeeping 

* Laundry facilities available 

* Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
* Medical clinic 

* Nursing Home on premises 
* Barber-beauty salon 

* Branch bank 
* 

* 


Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 

* Landscaped grounds 

* Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Communication Services solicits your opinion on the question: 


What is the future for religious 
broadcasting in Canada? 


In recent years there has been an increase in that 
form of religious broadcasting which has come to be 
known as ‘“*STHE ELECTRONIC CHURCH”’: 
primarily ‘‘Evangelical’’ in orientation, personality- 
centred, and self-supported by contributions from 
listeners/viewers. Spurred by the technology of 
satellite transmission, the adopted formats of TV 
entertainment programming, and the evident support 
of a wide segment of North Americans, the Elec- 
tronic Church is challenging both Christians and 
non-Christians alike. 

Many welcome this development as a sign of 
revitalized spiritual health in the land. Others see 
dangers and raise questions about its impact on our 
local church communities, its economics, and its ef- 
fect on future directions of religious broadcasting. 

Unlike the United States where there are some 36 
totally religious television stations, 1,400 religious 


hearing is restricted solely to the question of whether 
or not to license religious groups, as in the United 
States, and the answer of the Commission is in the 
negative, then no significant progress will have been 
accomplished through the holding of such hearings. 
We believe that there are definite gains to be made by 
opening discussion among all those concerned and 
interested in such issues as: balance of programming, 


access for all religious groups or organizations . 


regardless of size, accountability and control for pro- 
gramme content, Canadian vs. non-Canadian con- 
tent, the programme policies and the administrative 
structures of broadcasting networks, stations and 
cable systems across Canada. 

We know there is considerable public interest and 
concern across our church and it is through this 
report that we hope to generate widespread participa- 
tion by congregations, presbyteries and synods. 


radio stations and four reli- Since time is extremely 
gious networks using cable TV short for responding to this 
and satellites, the Canadian request for information (the 
Broadcasting Act _ stipulates hearing is likely to be _ held 
that programming on. all in October), we would urge 
broadcasting systems in Ca- all those who might have 
nada should be varied, com- ideas, concerns, or _ interests 
prehensive, and _ provide _ rea- pertaining to this whole 
sonable, balanced opportu- area of religious broadcast- 
nity for the expression of i say unto you Pa in ing in Canada to_ contact 
differing views on matters of ; the director of Communi- 
thee forth and get a \ 

public concern. Therefore, as ; : -.;.., cation Services as soon as 
a result of this Broadcasting slot on prime time television! possible. 


Act, religious programming in Canada comprises on- 
ly a small part of the whole spectrum of this 
country’s programming. 

As a result of pressures from various religious 
groups and organizations to have this Act changed to 
allow for the licensing of religious groups to enable 
them to own and operate broadcasting stations, the 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
Commission (C.R.T.C.) has announced its intention 
to hold a public hearing this autumn related to this 
whole area of religious broadcasting. 

Interchurch Communications (I.C.C.), the co- 
operating broadcasting and communication services 
units of the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and United Churches, 
met recently to discuss the intention of the C.R.T.C. 


-to hold such a public hearing on religious broad- 


. 


casting. The members of I.C.C. are uncertain, 
however, as to whether this hearing will concern itself 
only with the licensing of religious groups or whether 
it will have a broader focus. 

Those of us concerned with religious broadcasting 
believe there are numerous facets to this issue. If the 


= Sea 


September, 1981 


While religious broadcasting, in all of the many 
formats used over the past 60 years, has offered the 
churches unlimited opportunities for proclaiming the 
Gospel within the local community or throughout the 
whole world, it is extremely important to ask the 
right questions if we are going to be effective in 
reaching our goals and objectives in the future. 
Kathleen Osbeck, speaking on the 700 Club in 
February of 1980 stated: ‘‘...I believe broadcasting is 
the most dynamic way, second only to personal 
witnessing and example, for the church to carry out 
the Great Commission to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel in the 1980s.”’ 

Your Communication Services Committee and In- 
terchurch Communications invite your written com- 
ments, concerns and recommendations which we will 
attempt to incorporate in our planned brief to the 
Che hCG. 


Donald Stephens, 

Director, Communication Services, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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Programmes of the General Assembly 


Help People! 


“Will you express my thanks to the Canadian 
Presbyterians for the opportunity of studying 
and observing in Canada for this next year.” 


Rev. R.S. Kim, Japan 


“Thank the Church for the opportunity of 
serving in Nigeria.” 
Trevor and Pat Fowler 


“There are so many opportunities for Christian 
growth and service in this area; these will 
expand as the new church is erected.” 


Rev. Frank VanderZwan 
Ordained Missionary, Saskatoon 


“| think this (continuing education) seminar 
will benefit me in yet undiscovered ways for 
years to come. | feel it is vital to constantly 
update one’s knowledge in order to serve the 
church more effectively.” 


A Minister of the Church 


“The (candidate guidance) conference helped 
me in my own understanding. | was encour- 
aged by the whole experience to see my 
strengths. My weaknesses were indicated ina 
clear and loving way.” 


A theological student 


“Courses offered at Ewart have had practical 
application in my work, because they have 
helped me in the main objective of the Flora 
House programme, which is a presentation of 
the Gospel to children and adults of the Flora 
House Community.” 


Warren Whittaker, Flora House, Winnipeg 


“A sincere word of appreciation to you both 
for conducting the (Communications) work- 
shop so effectively. Through such efforts, | 
feel the work of church offices enriches the 
ministry on the congregational level.” 


Rev. John Johnston, Hamilton 


“We commend the Board (of Congregational 
Life) for your support, namely in areas where 
you send personnel to conduct workshops, for 
the Congregational Life Resource Packet, for 
Bulletins and the numerous studies that have 
been done, and for the information made avail- 
able.” 


Rev. Donald Carson 


How your giving 
helps people 
to minister 


1. It costs $1,127 to keep a missionary nurse 
in Nepal for one month, ($13,532 for the year). 


2. To support a theological student in Nigeria 
this year costs $2,580 or $215 each month. (In 
Guyana $3,294 or $274.50 each month). 


3. A grant of $2,333 per month ($28,000 for 
1981) assists the Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan with vital programs in mountain 
evangelism, 3 theological colleges, 1 Bible 
School and 2 secondary schools. 


4. A scholarship of $6,300 in 1981 will enable 
a minister of the Korean Christian Church in 
Japan to strengthen his pastoral skills through 
study and observation in Canada. 


5. A grant of $2,000 makes it possible for a 
student during the summer months to provide 
ministry in a rural community and to gain 
valuable pastoral experience. 


6. It takes $1,875 per month to get a brand 
new Church Extension Congregation started 
in anew community. 


7. $1,166 each month ($14,000 for the year), 
keeps one of our 8 hospitals ministering in 
Christ's name among the sick and aged. 


8. $8,500 in 1981 will make it possible for one 
of our young ministers to serve an isolated 
‘community in Labrador. 


9. Just $350 a month makes the difference 
between having or not having a minister in one 
of many smaller communities across Canada. 


Why get 
involved in 
Mission 
Study ? 


BARBARA WOODRUFF 


MISSION is the task of the Church and the task of 
the Christian. We are all well aware of the great com- 
mission, ‘‘Go...make disciples of all nations...’’ 
(Matt. 28:19) and of Jesus’ words to the disciples 
recorded in Acts 1:8, ‘‘You shall receive power when 
the Holy Ghost has come upon you and you shall be 
my witnesses in Jerusalem, Judea and Samaria and 
even to the remotest part of the earth.’’ These scrip- 
tural imperatives continue to press the followers of 
Jesus into mission. 

Our mission is to share the Good News right where 
we are and throughout the world. Mission study is 
one means of preparing us as individuals and as a 
church to participate in this task. Through mission 
study, not only can we learn about the places where 
our church works in mission and the people who take 
visible roles in the church’s mission task, but we can 
as individuals, groups and as congregations, take 
part ourselves, right where we are. 

Mission study resources are developed by the Joint 
Mission Education Task Force of our church, made 
up of representatives from the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life, Board of World Mission and Women’s 


The Runaway Heart 


Missionary Society, W.D. These resources are in- | 

tended to: if 
e focus all mission concerns around the love of 

God made known in Jesus Christ; 

centre our understanding of mission in Scrip- 

ture; 

provide information on mission; 

sharpen our awareness of the world; 

remind us that the world is not static; 

challenge our assumptions; 

point us in new directions; 

encourage us to reach out to others with caring, 

loving hands. 

Rather than ask, ‘‘Why get involved in mission 

study?’’ I would ask, ‘‘Why not?’’ 


1981-82 Resources 
Available from: The WMS Book Room, Room 

100, 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- 

tario, M3C 137. 
Neighbours or Strangers (Youth-Adult) $6.00 
The Rainbow People (Teens) $4.00 
The Runaway Heart (Children) $8.50 
These are the titles of the Mission Study Packets for 
1981-82 dealing with the theme, ‘‘Partners in 
Pluralism.’’ The packets contain session outlines, Bi- 
ble study guides, mission information, worship and 
group activity suggestions for five or more study ses- 
sions. The focus is on mission in Canada and within 
the local community as it takes place among people 
of diverse ethnic, cultural, linguistic and racial 
origins. The purpose is to help Christians experience 
the richness of the variety of cultural backgrounds 
that are part of Canadian life and to seek scriptural 
guidance for a loving, sensitive Christian response. 

More and more we are becoming aware of the 
multi-racial, multi-ethnic nature of Canada. More 
and more we are questioning: who are these people 
who have moved into our community — these people 
of many races, speaking many languages? Indeed, 
who are these people who have been here all along 
but whom we have hardly noticed before? Who are 
these strangers? 

This year’s mission study resources respond: they 

are our neighbours; they are our sisters and brothers 
created in the image of God, participants in the cove- 
nant made with Noah, 
‘‘When the bow is in the cloud, then I shall look 
upon it, to remember the everlasting covenant bet- 
ween God and every living creature of all flesh that is 
on the earth.’ (Gen. 10:16) 

How, then, will we interact with these people? 
What do they bring to our lives? What do we give to 
their lives? Can we join in celebrating the diversity in 
God’s creation? What is our mission response? 


MISS BARBARA WOODRUFF is the Secretary for Adult Pro- 
grammes of the Women’s Missionary Society, W.D. 
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it will probably come as an addi- 
tional surprise to learn that we have 
had official fraternal delegates from 
the Roman Catholic Church at 
General Assemblies for some years 
now and that Roman Catholics have 
written for The Record before, and 
probably will do so again. What you 
do with your membership is between 
you and the Session of your con- 
gregation. 


Praise for 
“The Family” issue 
The ‘‘Family’’ issue was ex- 


cellent. I praised it openly from the 
pulpit and called attention to its 
outstanding articles (most of them). 
Those who had read it agreed with 
me that it was one of the very best 
issues ever. I hope we can have more 
issues of such high standards. May I 
suggest the nuclear issue as the most 
critical of all: the Christian position 
in the terrifying arms race. 
(Rev.) Lloyd R. Smith, 
Vernon, Ont. 
Ed. note: In the light of the first let- 
ter, I should point out that I have 
received much encouragement for 
future co-operative issues such as 
the May Record. We will try. 


Two prescriptions 
for Church Growth 


Our membership continues to 
decline and there appears to be no 
obvious strategy to prevent further 
decline. Rather, as Dr. Dennis 
Oliver points out, the route to in- 
creasing membership will involve 
many factors at the grass roots level. 
May I, hopefully without appearing 
too critical, suggest two aspects of 
concern to me. I believe they can 
best be stated in propositional form. 

First, membership must mean 
something. This would suggest that 
membership involves responsibility 
to the church, and a willingness to 
submit oneself to the loving 
iscipline of that fellowship. It 
i (continued on next page) 
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ST. HILDA’S TOWERS — PHasE tl 
| TORONTO 


A SENIOR CITIZEN RESIDENCE NOW 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT — 800 VAUGHAN ROAD, 
IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT TO ST. HILDA’S CHURCH 


SCHEDULED OPENING — 
MARCH 1982 


e 195 Bachelor Units — each with kitchenette and bathroom 
e 15 one bedroom units — exclusively for couples 
e Individually controlled heat and air conditioning 
Housekeeping and linen service 
e Evening meal provided in central dining room 
e Beauty parlour and tuck shop 
e¢ Medical complex (not extendicare) — 
— includes doctors’ offices, infirmary, pharmacy, 
rehabilitation centre complete with sitz baths 
nurses on duty 24 hours 
e Social activities programme 
¢ Solarium (for those with a green thumb) 
e 24 hour security 
e Underground parking 


RESERVE YOUR APARTMENT NOW FOR 


MARCH 1982 
FOR BROCHURE AND FULL INFORMATION CONTACT 


ST. HILDA’S TOWERS — PHasE 1 


2339 Dufferin Street, Toronto M6E 425 
TEL: (416) 781-6621 
or 
AFTER HOURS AND ON WEEKENDS 


THE REV. CLIFFORD A. WARD -— rector 


TEL: (416) 651-8947 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Please send 

the address label or its code number together 

with your new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 
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HUMPHREY 

FUNERAL HOME 

A.W. MILES CHAPEL 
1403 BAYVIEW AVE., 


TORONTO 
(at Davisville Ave.) 


BRUCE T. HUMPHREY 

VICE PRESIDENT 
GRAHAM A. STEIN 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR 


The Humphrey family 
is proud to succeed A.W. 
Miles Funeral Directors and 
take pleasure in welcoming 
J.R. Graham and G.A. Stein, 
effective July 16th, 1981. 


THOMAS A. HUMPHREY 
PRESIDENT 

J. RENNIE GRAHAM 

ECTOR 


Founded 1879 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


ANGUS A. MacLEOD 
funeral chapels 
Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 


Westwood, 2235 Central Ave., 
Port Coquitlam. (604) 941-6087 


Up to 15% Interest 


A Canadian Bible Society Annuity will now pay up to 
15%. You can have a guaranteed income for life at a 
fixed rate and also help provide God’s Word. 

For complete information write to any office of the 
CBS: 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
(416) 757-4171 


IT’S HERE! ! Till Armageddon by Billy Graham 


“The human race may well be heading toward the climax of the 
tears, hurts, and wounds of the centuries — Armageddon!” 

Dr. Graham has written this urgent and timely book of hope, assur- 
ance, and comfort for the believer... . 


Till Armageddon $9.95 plus 75¢ handling/shipping charges 


X Sorry, No C.O.D. orders 


The Apostle Shoppe Ltd. 
1151 Dundas St. West 
Mississauga, Ontario L5C 1C6 


PLEASE ALLOW 4-6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 
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greatly grieves me when it appears 
that memberships in clubs and 
organizations are more jealously 
guarded than church memberships. 
Is this because many of the groups 
require members to be active accor- 
ding to some minimum standards? 
Perhaps each congregation and ses- | 
sion should review the meaning of | 
membership. 
Second, there must be infiltration 
of new leaders and ideas into the 
courts of the church. This is not to 
impugn the spirituality or integrity 
of the present leadership, but rather 
to stress the vitality and enthusiasm 
of youth which must be evident, 
along with wisdom, before realistic 
church growth can be expected. 
Each church congregation and each 
presbytery should review its pro- 
cedures to see whether such routines 
as the times of meetings are in- 
advertently preventing potential 
leaders from becoming active in our 
church. Many of these younger per- 
sons are not able to attend mid-week 
meetings during the day because of 
job commitments. Do we want our 
church leadership to become 
dominated by the rich and retired, 
or can we actively seek the involve- 
ment of younger persons by making 
the organizational structures of the 
church more flexible? fe 
I believe that progress in the 
above two areas of concern would. 
make the Presbyterian Church more 
attractive to potential members. __ 
Don Cowan, — 

Parry Sound, Ont. 


Appreciation for prize 


This is a letter of thanks to the 
Knox College class of 1960. I am 
honoured to be the recipient of the 
Rev. Dr. Homer W. McAvoy 
Memorial Prize for Proficiency in 
Old Testament Studies in first year 
at Knox College. I appreciate this 
prize very much, especially because 
of the excellence in scholarship and 
Christian service it exemplifies. 
Such prizes also provide a special 

(continued on page 28, 
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YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor § St. Ww. 
767-3153 


Dfarner § ofrrler 


PEEL CHAPEL 2180 Hurontario St, 279- 9-7063 


fo 
ee RONG ESVALI ES CHAPEL — 
436 Ronesvalles Ave. 

543 7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 


[Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Classic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 

for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
f and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 

approval. Two church organists on our 

staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 

Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 

Canada, N6A IG1. 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPE-ORGANS 


48223 Yale Rd. E., 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. V2P 6H4; 


Tel. (604) 792-1623 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St... 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


THE 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


To subscribe, write: 
Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


FAIRVIEW PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, Vancouver, B.C. requires 
Organist and Choir Director. Details can 
be obtained from the Session Clerk, 2725 
Fir St., Vancouver, B.C. V73 4H6. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR- 
DIRECTOR REQUIRED 

by Fairlawn United Church for January 
1, 1982; 2 manual Casavant Organ; one 
Sunday service; salary is negotiable. 
Please apply to Music Committee 
Chairman, Fairlawn United Church, 28 
Fairlawn Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
MSM 1S7. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 

M8Z 224. 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Giass Windows 
Restorations — New Frames 
Storms — Installations 


Donald Scott 
PO Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


® Traditional and modern 
® Repairs © Releading 
© New Frames ® Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 


@ Designs 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White for Brochure” 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
WUD ORE g FN Seettins 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL, Ont. 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


CUSTOM 


ORGANS 


ASSOCIATED ORGAN BUILDERS 


A SOLID STATE ORGAN OF GREAT DISTINCTION. 
TRUE PIPE SPEECH. CHORUS AND VOICE PURITY. 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE. LISTEN TO AN A.O.B. 
ENQUIRE 


Associated Classical Organs Ltd. 


382 WELLESLEY ST. E., TORONTO, ONT. M4X 1H6 416-921-5289 
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Sam can’t 


quite remember 
his age. 

But he knows he’s 
hungry. 


Sam is too frail to walk any more 
and needs help to move. He has 
no family in Jamaica to help him 
and because he can no longer 
work as a cane cutter he has no 
income. Above all he _ needs 
enough to eat. 


Mission workers give him all the 
loving care they can. But they 
don’t have funds to buy adequate 
food for all the old people for 
whom they care. 

Your friendship could bring great 
happiness to someone like Sam, if 
you ‘adopted’ a gran or grandpa. 
Become one of the many 
Canadians who put their goodwill 
to work by joining Help the 
Aged’s ‘Adopt-A-Gran’ 
programme. For just $12.00 a 
month your help and good wishes 
will go directly to your ‘gran’ 
whose photo and story we send 
you. 

Show an old person you care and 
mail this coupon today. 


Help the aged 


44 Eglinton Ave W (PRA) 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A1 
Registered Charity No. 0450999-09-13 


Please send me the photo and details of a 


‘‘gran’’ in great need. 


I would like to start helping right away 


and enclose my contribution 
of $ 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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link between the church at large and 
its theological colleges, and their 
value goes far beyond being a mere 
monetary award. Thank you. 
Andrew Turnbull, 


Knox I 
On the neglect 
of Ascension Day 
The May issue of The 


Presbyterian Record really helped 
me to understand some of the dif- 
ficulties we have in the Presbyterian 
Church today. We no longer have a 
King to serve. 

May 28 was Ascension Day, but it 
went totally unnoticed by The 
Record. Not one reference to it was 
made, not even in the Meditation. I 
couldn’t believe it. 

Of course Ascension Day is large- 
ly forgotten by the secular people, 
much to their own hurt. Having no 
knowledge of the fact that God’s 
Son died, arose, and ascended to be 
the willing and qualified Mediator 
for broken people within a broken 
world naturally leads to despair. 
That is precisely why it is so sad to 
have found no witness to the Lord’s 
coronation in that Record issue. 

The early church would never 
have allowed such neglect to hap- 
pen. Neither would any of the 
Reformers. They served their King 
in the fullest sense of the word. It 
was because of their King that they 
had hope even during times of 
persecution. If we served that King 
in the same way we would be able to 
find solutions to our problems, e.g. 
of children dumped out of.cars on 
the side of the road. And, inciden- 
tally, we might also take a different 
attitude to the matter of both 
parents of a family working for our 
so-called daily bread than the one 
expressed by you in that same issue. 

Of course The Record is not the 
only party guilty of neglecting 
Ascension Day. At least one of our 
Synods managed to schedule a com- 
mittee meeting precisely on that 

(continued on page 30) 


LOOKING 
FOR 
SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT? 


Sunday School Open 
Sessions - Special 
Meetings - Seasonal 
get-togethers 

Here is a beautiful set of 35 
mm slides in full colour, from 


the original masterpieces by 
a world famous painter. 


HOLE’S 
LIFE OF 
CHRIST 


~ Each slide is numbered. 


Complete set includes a 
manual, complete with Bible 
references and a short 
description of the scene. No 
special creed or ritual is 
represented by the subject 
material. This series is amust 
for every Bible Schooland Jr. 
Church. 


une set of 80 slides in carousel saga 
a 

Set No. 1, The Nativity, slides No. os 12 
elt No. S 101) $6.60 
et No. 2, Miracles and Parables, part 1, 
slides No. 13 to 25 (Cat. No.S 102) S715 
Set No. 3, Miracles and Parables, part 2, 
slides No. 26 to 38 (Cat. No.S 103) $7.15 
Set No. 4, Miracles and Parables, part 3, 
slides No.39 to 51 (Cat. No. S 104) $7.15 
Set No. 5, Betrayal, Crucifiction & 
Assention, part], slides No. 52 to 65 or 
No. S 105) 70 
Set No. 6, Betrayal, Crucifiction & 
Assention, part 2, slides No 66 to 80 Tae 
No. S 106) 5 


No postal charges 
No COD orders 
Send money order or cheque to- 


Religious & Educational 
Promotions 
P.O. Box 565, Thornhill, 
Ontario, L3T 4A1 


D ay Auter Robes 


26 Duncan St., (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

¢ memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


a 
99 ASHLEY STREET 
4 HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


light house | (416) 523-5133 


| MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or COmmemorative occasions. 

__ Write for free colour brochure. 
_Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


. Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
i LOM 1G0 


September, 1981 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 
Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


“Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842"' 
HARCOURTS 
LIMAITH OD 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


Telephone 26 Duncan St., 
977-4408 Toronto, M5V 2B9 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 


communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


SS 
CHAIRS 


Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 

A complete line of 
tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 | 


Pictorial Plates 
Custom Decorated 


For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
Coffee Mugs 
Bon Bon Dishes 
Cups and Saucers 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 


DEPT.PR 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic import- 
ed tartans, clan plaques, cap and 
blazer badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in capes, 
rugs, scarves, sweaters, etc., by 
leading Scottish manufacturers. 
Custom made hand-sewn kilts 
with full accessories for day and 
evening wear. Tartans sold by the 
yard; over 300 in stock. 


With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


fr ¥ NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


759-5219 @ 755-5210 


DO YOU WONDER WHAT THE CHURCH SAYS ABOUT 
SOCIAL ISSUES? 
ARE YOU PLANNING FOR ADULT STUDY GROUPS THIS 
YEAR? 


Resources are available at nominal cost on such topics as: 
Church and Nation Relations 
Capital Punishment 
Four Studies in Bioethics: - Determination of Death 
- Sterilization 
- Consent to Medical Care 
- Quality of Life/Sanctity of Life 
French - English Relations in Canada 
Infant Formula Controversy (Nestles Boycott) 
Lotteries, Abortion, Racism - Statements 
Euthanasia - A Study Paper 
Investment Guidelines 
South Africa Resolution of 107th General Assembly 
Church and Violence in Social Change 
Violence in the Home - child abuse/spouse abuse 


Information is available on other topics of the Church’s Social Justice Ministries - write 
for details to: 


Studies and Statements Committee 
Board of Congregational Life 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


Your comments on articles in The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free to write to us at any time. 


JANE BELL DOES 
A LOT OF THINGS. 


BUT SHE 
DOESN’T DRINK. 


Jane is an outdoors person. On winter 
weekends, she can usually be found 
instructing skiers at a local ski resort. In 
summer, she goes camping. 

Enjoying the great outdoors is one more 
way she enjoys life to the fullest. As a 
non-drinker, Jane insures with Abstainers’ 
Insurance. If youre a non-drinker, maybe you 
should too...because insuring your home and 
car with Abstainers’ is one more advantage 
in a very advantageous life. 


Abstainers’ 
Insurance 
Company 


NON-DRINKERS, 
WERE FOR YOU. 


3228 South Service Road, Burlington, Ontario L7N 3H8 
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day. Church laws would refuse them. 
to meet during Assembly week, but 
it is O.K. to meet on the day of our 
King’s coronation. All this makes it 
very unlikely that we will attain our 
hopes of ‘‘doubling in the eighties,’’ 
does it not? 

I would suggest that we all back 
up a few feet first and pause long 
enough to read the second Psalm, — 
especially the second half. 

(Rev.) William Lennips, 
Bradford, Ont. 


Two Hymn Books 
needed 


The Book of Praise was revised 
several years ago. It is through 
reading The Record that I have 
learned that the revised hymn book. 
has been republished at least three 
times since it was approved. The 
new book is really too heavy for use 
by many members of the congrega- 
tion; also the print is too small. I 
have heard these comments made by 
several persons. The revised book is 
suitable for choir members and peo- 
ple who read music. 

Would it not be possible to have a 
smaller copy with larger print, 
minus the music, and thus cut down 
on publishing expenses? 

One last comment on the new 
hymn book; new hymns have been 
included, but why not use the 
familiar tunes? As an example, I 
would give you ‘‘Amazing Grace.”’ 

B. McKenzie, 
Montreal, Que. 


Please consider this as one more 
vote for a small hymn book with 
larger print — no music — a book 
that elderly people would have no 
difficulty in holding. I feel that 
there should be two hymn books — 
one with music and one without 
music but with larger print. 

(Miss) Muriel Duguid, : 

Montreal, Que. 
Ed. note: With these letters we close | 
correspondence on this subject. Th 2 
point has been made. a 
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Growing Views 


Church Growth embraces the whole spectrum of the life and 
mission of the church 


© by each person 
@ in each congregation 
© in each presbytery 
© in each synod 


Church Growth has to do with being more effective in our discipleship 


| 
i Church Growth has to do with the whole exciting process of renewal 
| ® we must set goals 

® work out strategies 

e choose methods 

® make changes 


Nothing will happen unless it happens in each congregation 
with a commitment from each member 
Church Growthdepends on you 


TBR RARE BARE OK AE KK KK KKK KK KK OK 


Attempt small things - 
achieve small things 


Attempt great things - 
achieve great things 


The logo of the Church Growth Committee 
was designed by Myro Lasko, 

a skilled graphic designer who is a member 

of St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Weston, Ont. 


Rev. Terry Ingram, convenor 

Dr. James B. Sauer, co-ordinator 

The Committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J57 


NEWS 


The Irish Assembly 


The General Assembly of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, meeting 
in Belfast, elected as Moderator Dr. 
John Girvan, of Hill Street Church, 
Lurgan, and Convener of the Irish 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church. 
In his address to the Assembly, Dr. 
Girvan said that Christianity rather 
than a political solution was 
Ireland’s greatest need. He spoke of 
the collapse of moral standards in 
the world and referred to the local 
crisis as an example. The three-fold 
solution, he said, was to take the 
Bible, the Holy Spirit and prayer 
seriously. Dr. Girvan called on the 
twenty-two Presbyteries of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland to 
pray for the bringing of a lasting 
peace to their land. The retiring 
Moderator was Dr. Ronald Craig to 
whom Dr. Girvan expressed the 
thanks of the Assembly for his 
services during the past year. 

In addition to representatives 
from other churches, the Assembly 


A DIRECTOR FOR 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
is required for Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Guelph, Ontario. Please submit 
application, with résumé, to Rev. James 
Peter Jones, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
10 Quebec Street, Guelph, Ontario, N1H 
2T4. 


Keep your 
university 
students 
in touch with 
the church 


YOU can send eleven issues of 
the Presbyterian Record 
to your students for 

$ 3.00. 


Write for particulars to the 


Circulation Department, 
Presbyterian Record, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario,M3C 1J7 
or 

Telephone (416) 441-1111-73 


also welcomed Dr. Robert Runcie, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was visiting Belfast for the con- 
secration of a new transept of St. 
Anne’s Cathedral. Dr. Runcie 
remarked that he always found his 
Presbyterian colleagues to be 
‘‘honest, not smooth; challenging, 
not sentimental.”’ 

The current situation was very 
much in the mind of members. Dr. 
R.V.A. Lynas, presenting the report 
of the Government Committee, said 
that in spite of given assurances by 
the governments at Westminster and 
Dublin concerning co-operation and 
security, terrorists could still cross 
and recross the border, after having 
murdered innocent people. He 
appealed to the IRA to desist from 
their campaign of terror. 

The Assembly received reports 
from the Committees on Abortion 
and Racism, and commended them 
for study by the Presbyteries. 

The Assembly considered a 
Memorial regarding the ordination 
of women to the ministry where 
individual ministers may have 
conscientious difficulties in taking 
part in such a service. The Memorial 
was received and referred to the 
Judicial Commission for study and 
report. 

A delegation which visited the 
USA, (including in their itinerary 
the General Assemblies of the two 
largest Presbyterian Churches which 
met at Houston, Texas), reported a 
favourable reception and found that 
there appeared to be a clearer 
understanding of the situation in 
Ireland. 

In a report dealing with mixed 
marriages it was stated that the Irish 
hierarchy had retreated to a more 
traditional, conservative approach. 
Dr. Jack Weir mentioned the 
serious difficulties in theological 
understanding and _ ecclesiastical 
practice in the treatment of those 
proposing such marriages. He 
pointed out that the Constitution of 
the Irish Republic prohibits divorce 
and that the number of mixed 
marriages in which dispensations 
were granted by the Roman 
Catholic Church showed a marked 
decrease. , 

The Assembly’s 


thanks were 


expressed to John Barkley, Prin- 
cipal of Union College, on his 
retirement. The new Principal a 
Professor E.A. Russell. A Fest-— 
schrift entitled ‘Challenge and 
Conflict’? (Essays. on Irish 
Presbyterian history and doctrine) 
has been published in tribute to 
Professor Barkley and _ contains 
contributions from his colleagues 
and friends. 

John Murray 


Canadian Christians 
visit China 


A group of Canadians became the 
first Christian group to make an of- 
ficial visit to China recently when an 
invitation to do so was extended to 
the Canadian Council of Churches 
from the Chinese Christian Council, 
an organization created in October, 
1980. Similar visits from Christian 
councils in other countries are to 
follow. 

Included in the party, which had 


representatives from seven 
denominations, were four 
Presbyterians: Heather Johnston, 


president of the Canadian Council 
of Churches, Dr. Arthur’ Currie, 
The Moderator of the 107th General 
Assembly, Dr. Ted Johnson, former 
missionary in China and Moderator 
of the 95th General Assembly and 
Dr. George Malcolm, general 
secretary of the Board of World 
Mission of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

The group found the Church in 
China to be a visible and flourishing 
one, no longer forced to operate 
underground as in the days of the 
Cultural Revolution. At Grace 
Church in Shanghai, for example, 
the Canadians were part of a con- 
gregation of 2,000 that had gathered 
for worship. There were many 
Bibles in evidence, both old ones 
that had somehow survived the 
Revolution and new editions, 
printed in China last year. There 
were also several young people pre- 
sent, an encouraging sign seen 
throughout the country. | 

There are now over 100 congrega- 
tions meeting openly in China (with 
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the exception of a few that remain 
underground in opposition to the 
government). The Church in 
general, however, realizes it must 
tread a thin line and supports the 
current government and favours 
socialism as the best course for the 
country. For political reasons, they 
do not wish to be too closely allied 
with the Church in the West. 


New W.M.S. 
President 


At the Annual Council Meeting in 
May, 1981, Mrs. Eileen Parish 
succeeded Miss Isabella Hunter as 
President of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, Western 
Division. 

Mrs. Parish, who has been active 
for many years in the Society, is a 
member of St. Géiles-Kingsway, 
Toronto, along with her husband, 
Norman. She was also active in 
C.G.I.T. and served as chairperson 
of the National C.G.I.T. Com- 
mittee. 

Before the Society was restruc- 
tured into working groups, Mrs. 
Parish was Chairperson of the 
Education Committee. She has also 
represented the Society on _ the 
Board of Congregational Life. 

Mrs. Parish believes that the 
mission of the church is exciting, 
and that it is the responsibility of the 
Society to promote its programmes 
so that every person in the church is 
aware of what mission is really all 
about. 


(W.D.) 


Thompson Gardens 
appointment 


The Board of World Mission of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has appointed Mrs. Sheila Cochrane 
Director and Programme _ Co- 
ordinator of Thompson Gardens, a 
14 acre retirement community in 
Corunna, Ont., owned and 
operated by the Moore Presbyterian 
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Foundation. One of the unique 
features of Thompson Gardens is 
the involvement of people from the 
community, as well as the residents 
themselves, in such volunteer 
programmes as gardening, nursing 
care, exercise and fitness, the 
providing of hot meals, social 
evenings, teas, bazaars and card 
parties. Mrs. Cochrane will be 
responsible for organizing such 
volunteer help. 

Thompson Gardens is situated on 
land donated by Jim Thompson, 
whose’ grandfather was a 
Presbyterian minister in Corunna in 
1896. The idea for its construction 
came about with the formation of 
the Moore Presbyterian Foun- 
dation, which itself began in 
response to a sermon, delivered by 
Rev. John Cruickshank of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Corunna. The 
complex offers a choice of apart- 
ments ranging from studio size to 
two bedroom, laundry and kitchen 
facilities, a library, game and 
exercise rooms, a store, a beauty 
and barber shop, a craft room, a 
woodworking shop, a sauna and a 
whirlpool. Each resident buys his or 
her apartment and should a resident 
decide to move, or in the case of 
death, the entire purchase price is 
refundable. 

Mrs. Cochrane is the wife of Rev. 
Robert Cochrane, now retired from 
the active ministry. They have two 
daughters, Maureen, 21, and Judy, 
18. 


Shopping centre opens 
mall to churches 


On Saturday, June 20, the 
management and merchants of the 
Square One Shopping Centre in 
Mississauga, Ont., opened the 
centre’s mall to the Christian 
churches in the area, offering them 
the opportunity to provide in- 
formation regarding their work in 
the community and the world in 
general. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was represented by a 
display made up of materials 
provided by the Board of World 
Mission and other major boards of 
the Church, in addition to the 


‘invitation to worship’’ materia 
provided by the eight Presbyterian 
congregations in Mississauga. Rev. 
Kingsley E. King, minister of Dixie 
Church and chairman of the 
Mississauga Council of Churches, — 
co-ordinated the display. a 

A survey revealed that ap-— 
proximately 50,000 people visited 
the mall throughout the day and a 
wide variety of inquiries were 
received by the church represen-— 
tatives. 

Instrumentalists and choral 
groups from. the participating 
churches provided music for the 
day. 

The mall executive plans to make 
this event an annual one and Mr. 
King expressed the gratitude of the 
Council for this unique op- 
portunity. 

An Ecumenical Drop-in Centre 
also exists in the mall, operating 
from a store-front location provided 
free of charge by the Merchant’s 


Association. The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the local 
Presbyterian churches help to 


support the drop-in financially. 
Rey. Kingsley King 


Bursary Fund announced 


The Senate of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, have established 
the ‘‘Dr. E.G.B. Foote Memorial 
Bursary Fund’’ in memory of the 
former Chaplain General of the 
Canadian Armed Forces who died 
November 3, 1980. Anyone wishing 
to contribute to the fund or to learn 
more abut it, is asked to contact 
Rev. Thomas Gemmel, Director of 
Studies, The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2A8. 


Men’‘s Work Committees 
hold conference 


The Men’s Work Committees of 
the Central Ontario Presbyteries 
held a conference, June 19 and 20, 
at Lady Eaton College on the 
campus of Trent University in 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, 
General Secretary of the Canadian 
Bible Society and Moderator of the 
105th General Assembly, was the 
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speakers) bney subject; 
ik — What about the 
future?’’, was presented and ex- 
plored from the viewpoint of the 
world, the Church and the in- 
dividual. 
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Aksel Aggerholm of Dixie 
Church, Mississauga, Ont., 
chairman of the National Com- 
mittee of Presbyterian Men for the 
past two years, was conference 
chairman. 

- Bob Tompkins of St. Andrew’s 
‘Church, Lindsay, Ont., and the 
other members of the Lindsay 
‘Men’s Quartet provided music and 
led the singing throughout the 
conference. 


Presbyterian Men 
hold dinner 


The Presbyterian Men of the 
Hamilton Presbytery held a dinner 
for their wives and friends, June 23, 
at Caledonia Church, Caledonia, 
Ont. Nearly 200 people enjoyed the 
meal provided by the women of the 
‘church. 

_ The evening featured a sing-song 
and entertainment by The Master’s 
Own Trio of Westside Baptist 
Church in Hamilton and Mrs. Ruth 
Scofield of Park Avenue Gospel 
Church in Burlington. 

_ Dr. Walter Allum, Moderator of 
the Hamilton Presbytery, brought 
greetings as did Rev. W.L. Young, 
general secretary of the Board of 
Congregational Life and a former 
member of the Presbytery. Mr. 
Young also pronounced the 
benediction. 


Atlantic Synod PYPS meet 

_ The annual ‘‘May Camp’’ of the 
Atlantic Synod PYPS was held at 
Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S., 
on the week-end of May 15. 

ne Some 55 members of the PYPS, 


tember, 1981 


led by Rev. John Vaudry of the 
Cape Breton Presbytery, joined in 
discussing the theme, ‘‘How Fair is 
God?’’, and, using this theme as the 
guideline, studied the five points of 
Calvinism. 

Included in the week-end ac- 
tivities were Bible studies, sing- 
songs, a softball game and a ‘‘Reach 
for the Top’’ Bible quiz. 


The General Synod 
of the Reformed 
Church in America 


The need for Christian com- 
mitment to international social 
justice was stressed at the 175th 
General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, held at Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ont., 
in June. It was the first time that the 
Synod had met outside the USA and 
274 delegates attended. The 
Reformed Church in America has 
about 220,000 members, of which 
some 3,000 are in Canada. 

The Synod voted to oppose the 
U.S. government’s military aid to El 
Salvador. It also approved a 
resolution against apartheid in 
South Africa, where the RCA works 
with a black reform church. The 
Synod decided to set aside a Sunday 
in Lent for Christian repentance for 
the Holocaust and all occasions of 
genocide in the world. 

Five Canadian Presbyterians 
appointed by the Committee on 
Ecumenical Affairs have been in 
conversation with five delegates 
from the Canadian section of RCA 
over the past two and a half years, 
seeking ways in which to promote 
closer fellowship between ministers 
and members of both churches, and 
closer co-operation particularly in 
outreach to newly settled areas in 
Canada. 

In extending fraternal greetings to 
the Synod on behalf of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, Dr. 
DeCourcy H. Rayner pointed out 
that the two churches had -been 
working together. with’ the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan for 
some years now. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
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Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO- DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
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the bulldozer, Wilf Renner, contractor. 


The choirs of Lakeview Church and 
St. Andrew’s Church, both in Thunder 
Bay, Ont., were two of the more than 
fifteen choirs that participated in an 
Ecumenical Hymn Festival, held May 
24, in St. Paul’s United Church in 
Thunder Bay. 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated in memory of Malcolm J. Boyd and 
his sister, Mrs. Esther Wells, by Rev. Denis 
Mahood of St. Stephen’s Church, Creston, 
B.C., on May 31. The window is the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Adams (pictured) of Fair- 
field, Washington. 
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A GROUND-BREAKING ceremony for the new sanctuary of Co- 
quitlam Church, Coquitlam, B.C., was held on Sunday, May 3, 
following the morning service. The building is expected to be com- 
pleted in the early fall and will seat 300. Pictured, from left to right, 
are: Bill Haynes, clerk of session, Bernard Coram, treasurer, Rev. 
Terry Hibbert, Mike Connelly, building committee chairman and, on 


a 
A CEREMONIAL BURNING of the mortgage on May 31 concluded 
three days of activities held to mark the 25th anniversary of St. David 
and St. Martin Church, Ottawa. Pictured participating in the 
ceremony, from left to right are: Mr. John Osborne, chairman of the 
board during construction, Scott Hayley, from the church school, Dr. 
P.C. Wotherspoon, minister, Mrs. Edna Welsh, Women’s Association 
president, Mr. Phil Cote, present chairman of the board, Mr. Josh. 
Purney, clerk of session and Mr. John MacFarlane, chairman of the 


extension committee of the Presbytery of Ottawa. 
its 172nd anniversary on Sunday, June 


14th. The minister is the Rev. R.A. CAM EOS 


Sinclair. . e 


Rockway Church, Ontario celebrated 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., divided their annual Lenten-Easter of- 
fering between two worthy causes. Pictured on the left, Charles Cunningham, chairman of the: 
missionary committee at Knox, presents a cheque for $1,620 to Walter Vaughan of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society, while on the right, Jane Roberts, secretary of the committee, presents 
cheque for a similar amount to Frances Sullivan, deaconess, representing the newly establish- 
ed Kortright Church in Guelph. Looking on are Rev. James Peter Jones, minister at Knox an 
his assistant, Rev. Herb Hilder. 
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A SOD-TURNING ceremony to initiate the 
construction of a joint Presbyterian-Anglican 
church building was held the afternoon of 
Sunday, June 21. Pictured, about to break 
the ground, are Rev. David Morris of All 
Saints Anglican Church, Waterloo, Ont. and 
Rev. Iris Ford of Waterloo North Presbyterian 
Church. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. John Church, Hamilton, Ont., held a mortgage-burning service 
on Sunday, April 26. Services were first conducted in the present building on Nov. 6, 1979. 


ATTENTION O.M.’S. — ’75 
Volkswagen Rabbit in first class shape — 


special price and deal for any O.M. Write 
to the minister, Box 536, MARKDALE, 
Ontario, NOC 1HO0. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY 
KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
DUNDAS, ONTARIO 
Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1981 


__ Former members and friends are 
invited to celebrate with us Sunday 
morning — Guest speaker will be 
Dr. Arthur W. Currie, Moderator of 

_ the General Assembly. 


_ Sunday Evening — Concert by the 
_ Woodstock Choralaires. 


tember, 1981 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL of First Church, Brockville, Ont., marked the 170th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Sunday school in Upper and Lower Canada with a special service held 
May 10. With the aid of drawings and tableaus, the students reenacted Dr. William Smart's ar- 
rival at Elizabethtown (now Brockville) on Oct. 7, 1811 and the events leading to his organizing 
the first school. The photograph shows Dr. Smart (Scott Lewis) shaking hands with Col. 
Breckenridge (David Moore). The others, from left to right, are: Adiel Sherwood (David 
Popkey), the first school superintendent, Mrs. Sherwood (Margaret Hall) and a soldier (Troy 
Fraser). 


For the fourth time in twenty-one years 
a sod-turning ceremony was held at 
Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C. 
The ceremony, held following the morn- 
ing service of May 10, marked the begin- 
ning of a $100,000. expansion pro- 
gramme. Participants in the sod-turning 
included Rev. Tony Plomp, minister of 
Richmond Church, Mrs. Shirley Porter, 
representing the charter members of the 
church, Mr. and Mrs. Ed and Eleanor 
Steingrebe, representing the newcomers 
and Mr. Alan Black, chairman of the 
building committee. 
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RUNNYMEDE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
75TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
OCTOBER 17 & 18, 1981 
ALL FORMER MEMBERS AND 
FRIENDS ARE WELCOME. 


SYNOD OF TORONTO 
& KINGSTON 
P.Y.P.S. 
CONVENTION 1981 
October 9-12, 1981 
at KNOX, OSHAWA 


Speaker: Rev. John Allison KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Theme: “In Search of Christians” 


Cost $26.00 
Registrar: Mr. Gord Hamilton, 
28 Hastings Blvd., 
Guelph, Ontario, 
N1E 4G4. 


Oakville, will be celebrating its 150th 
Anniversary in 1983. We are seeking 
information on the history of this church 
from 1843 onwards. Would you please 
forward any information you might have 
to the History Committee, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn Street, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6J 3C8? 
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REV. JOHN HUMPHREYS retired as minister of St. Matthew's 


Church, St. John, N.B., on Dec. 31, 1980, after having served there 
for 37 years. At a retirement party given by the congregation, Mr. 
Humphreys and his wife, Helen, were presented with a ‘’money tree”’ 
and a bouquet of roses. Seen congratulating Mr. Humphreys, is 


Delvan O’Brien, clerk of session. 


Photo credit: St. John Times-Globe 


A reception-luncheon for the 
Reverend P. G. MaclInnes was held 
following the morning service, June 28, 
in St. John’s Church, Toronto to 
recognize his retirement. Mr. MacInnes 
had ministered to that congregation for 
fourteen years and Mr. Doug Nichol, 
Clerk of Session, acted as master of 
ceremonies. Mr. Lloyd Robertson and 
Mrs. Olive Young brought messages on 
behalf of the congregation. A generous 
purse of money was presented and many 
kind things were said of his ministry in 
St. John’s, along with good wishes from 
the people. 

Greetings came from the Moderator 
of East Toronto Presbytery, Rev. James 
McClure, Dr. John Robson, a neigh- 
bour minister, Rev. David Vincent, 
Interim Moderator, Rev. E.C. Hicks, a 
former member of St. John’s and Dr. 
D. H. Rayner, a friend of the 
congregation. Messages were read from 
former congregations. Mr. MacInnes 
has served in congregations for thirty- 
three years: St. Andrew’s, Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan; Knox, Elora; West- 
minster, Smiths Falls; Chippawa, 
Niagara Falls; and St. John’s, Toronto, 
Ontario. In the wider work of the 
church he has acted as Presbytery Clerk 
for Lanark & Renfrew, Niagara, and 
East Toronto; was Moderator of the 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario; 
chaired two General Assembly Com- 
mittees; served on the Administrative 
Council, the Stewardship Committee, 
Christian Education and Church 
Worship, as well as four Camp Boards. 

Mr. MaclInnes will be residing in 
Markham, Ontario, and continuing his 
work as Clerk of the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston. 
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DERSONAIS 


THE WINNIPEG PRESBYTERY and the 
Presbyterial W.M.S. held a dinner, June 1, to 
honour Miss Athalie Read on the occasion of 
her retirement after 38 years of service to The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada in its mission 
charges, both here and in South America. 
Miss Read’s work took her to every western 
province, Ontario and Guyana. For the past 
11 years she had served as deaconess at Flora 
House in Winnipeg. Several people were on 
hand to bring words of greeting and ap- 
preciation and an album packed with cards 
and letters from all parts of Canada, the 
U.S.A. and Guyana was presented to Miss 
Read. She was also given a devotional book 
written and compiled by the W.M.S. and an 
honourary membership to the group. 


Due to shortage of space, 
several Personals and 

Cameos have been held 
over until next month. 


Miss Margaret Waterman has retired 
after twenty-five years of service in 
church offices. Beginning work in the 
Treasurer’s department, she has served 
three successive Clerks of Assembly, 
Dr. E.A. Thompson, Dr. L.H. Fowler 
and Dr. D.C. MacDonald. Visitors to 
church offices having business in the 
Clerk’s offices and Commissioners to 
many General Assemblies have had 
occasion to experience first hand Miss 
Waterman’s friendliness, skill at 
directing enquiries via the shortest 
possible route and general spirit of 
felicitous co-operation. Within 50 
Wynford Drive itself, Margaret gave of 
her time and experience to the Staff 
Association which marked her 
retirement with a special presentation. © 


Dr. Charles H.H. Scobie, Head of the 
Religious Studies Department at Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N.B., was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divini- 
ty (Honouris Causa) at the 114th annual 
convocation of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. Dr. Scobie was Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis at The Presbyterian College 
from 1965 to 1972 and was Associate 
Professor of New Testament at McGill 
University with which The Presbyterian 
College is affiliated, from 1969 to 1972. 
Dr. Scobie is an established scholar in 
the field of New Testament Studies and 
is the author of a book and several ar- 
ticles of repute. He is the current presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Biblical 
Studies. In presenting Dr. Scobie for his 
degree, Dr. Robert Culley, Professor of 
Old Testament at McGill, commented 
on Dr. Scobie’s ‘‘remarkably full and 
varied life’’ that has ‘‘combined scholar 
ship, theological professorship, univers 
ty teaching and administration, pari 
ministry and popular education, 
cluding television.”’ 
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_ In 1948 Miss Mary E. Whale came 
from the ranks of the teaching 
orofession to work full time for the 
Women’s Missionary Society (W.D.) as 
Editor of their official magazine, Glad 
idings. She became Executive Director 
for Overseas Missions for the W.M.S. 
at the beginning of 1957, following a 
year of preparatory theological studies. 
in this capacity she travelled extensively 
+o many parts of the world. 

With the integration of ad- 
Ministration in the mission work of the 
church following the 97th General 
Assembly, Miss Whale was appointed 
Secretary for Mission Personnel on the 
new Board of World Mission. In this 
capacity she has been responsible for 
carrying out the personnel procedures 
of the Board including recruitment, 
processing and further training of 
candidates for mission appointments, 
leadership development of overseas 
students under the Overseas Scholarship 
programme, and ecumenical training 
programmes for missionaries. 
| Well known as she is within our 
communion, Mary has also made a 
number of interdenominational ties 
Over the years, having served on 
ecumenical Boards and Commissions. 
The Board of World Mission and the 
church as a whole, through the General 
Assembly, have expressed deep 
gratitude for Miss Whale’s thirty-three 
years of dedicated service. 
_ The congregation of St. Paul’s 
perch, Prince Albert, Sask., held an 

ening of celebration to honour Dr. 
Stephen How, his wife, Leone, and their 
amily on the occasion of the couple’s 
Sth wedding anniversary and Dr. 
fow’s 20th year of ministry to the native 
ople of the Prince Albert area. 


Rev. Lloyd Henderson and his wife, 
Mary, were honoured at an appreciation 
night sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Portage la Prairie, Man., where Mr. 
Henderson has been minister of First 
Church for the past 38 years. Currently 
president of the Portage and District 
Ministerial Association, Mr. Henderson 
has served as Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Brandon and of the Synod 
of Manitoba and is a former nominee 
for Moderator of the General Assembly. 
He was elected alderman of Portage in 
1945 and held the office of mayor from 
1947 to 1968 and again from 1971 to 
1974. Twice Mr. Henderson ran for the 
leadership of the Liberal Party of 
Canada and was a candidate for the pro- 
vincial leadership and the federal riding 
of Portage-Neepawa. Over the years he 


has been an active member of various 
national, provincial and local organiza- 
tions. In awarding Mr. Henderson a 
lifetime membership in the Kiwanis, 
Frank Pierson, lieutenant-governor of 
that organization, commented on Mr. 
Henderson’s years of striving to build 
better communities and his promoting 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
goodwill. Many former colleagues were 
on hand to join in the tribute to the 
Hendersons and congratulatory letters, 
including one from the Prime Minister, 
were read. In his reply Mr. Henderson 
stated that he has tried to put into prac- 
tice what he believes in the church and 
that he had no intention of stopping his 
work in the community. 
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Terai cereales if 
Nabisco 100% 
Bran Cereal. Uniquely 
flavoured with two fresh 
fruit concentrates. A tastier 
way to add valuable food 
fibre to your diet. 
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CAMPBELL, THE REV. DONALD L., 52, 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., died in Ottawa on April 30, 1981. 

Mr. Campbell was born and received his 
early education in Thorold, Ont. and 
graduated from McMaster University, 
Hamilton, with a B.A. degree in 1951. He 
was ordained in Thorold in 1954 
following completion of his theological 
studies at Knox College in Toronto. He 
completed his studies at The Presbyterian 
College in Montreal, graduating with-a 
B.D. degree in 1966. His pastorates were 
at Wanham-Blueberry Mountain, 
Alberta; Pierrefonds, Quebec; Sher- 
brooke, Quebec; and St. Paul’s in Ot- 
tawa. 

Mr. Campbell was well known across the 
church as an evangelist. His appointment 
as an Evangelist-at-Large followed 
several years of service on the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Action. He served 
on the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Church Doctrine and the Committee on 
Church and University. He was the 
founder and spearhead of the Con- 
ferences of Concern which for a number 
of years exercised a profound influence in 
the life of the church. He was renowned 
for his interest in the P.Y.P.S., his 
support of Christian camps and especially 
for his involvement in the work of 
Gracefield Presbyterian Centre in the 
Presbytery of Ottawa. The Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and the Child 
Evangelism Fellowship knew the benefit 
of his initiative and zeal. The inter- 
denominational aspect of his witness was 
further exemplified in his service as an 
executive member of the Ottawa 
Evangelical Ministerium. He initiated and 
encouraged an annual Reformation Rally 
and Teaching Mission in Ottawa in happy 
cooperation with the local Baptist and 
Christian Reformed Churches. 

Mr. Campbell is survived by his wife 
Mary (nee Maclver) and his family, 
Margaret, Alan and Jean, and _ his 
brothers, Harold and Fred. 


ELDER, THE REV. JOHN, 81, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in Milton, 


Ont., on June 6, 1981. 
Mr. Elder was born in Belfast, Northern 
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Ireland, and was educated in that country 
and in the United States. His first 
pastorate was at Cromarty in 1928. He 
served also in the two-point charge of 
Milverton and North Mornington before 
being appointed in 1941 as missionary to 
British Guiana where he served until 1960. 
Since returning to Canada he served in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Scarborough; Duff 
Church, Largie and Argyle Church, 
Crinan; Knox Church, Tiverton; Knox, 
Belmont and St. James, North Yarmouth; 
and Blenheim Church in Ontario. 

He is survived by his wife Lily, three 
daughters — Ruth, wife of the Rev. A.S. 
MacDonald; Betty Acheson of Camp- 
bellville; and Dorothy Horton of 
Stamford, Connecticut; and his son, the 
Rev. Calvin Elder; plus fourteen grand- 
children and one great grandchild. 

FOWLER, REV. DR. LOUIS HEATH, 78, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, Principal 
Clerk Emeritus of the General Assembly, 
died in Port Hope, Ont., on June 21, 
1981. 

Born in Ross’s Corners, Prince Edward 
Island, Dr. Fowler received his early 
education in P.E.I. and Wetaskiwin and 
Calgary, Alberta, and his secondary 
education in Calgary. He first studied 
architecture and during this period 
decided to study for the ministry; after 
One year’s university work extra-murally 
in Calgary, he came to Ontario to study at 
McMaster University where he graduated 
with a B.A. in 1926 and an M.A. in 1932. 
He was ordained on May 13, 1930, by the 
Presbytery of Glengarry. He continued 
his studies at The Presbyterian College in 
Montreal from which he graduated in 
1934. In 1960, Knox College conferred on 
him a Doctor of Divinity degree (Honoris 
causa). 

His pastorates included Renfrew 
Presbyterian Church; Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie; St. Paul’s 
Church, Port Hope; Knox Church, 
Harrington; and St. Andrew’s Church, 
Aurora, all in Ontario. 

Dr. Fowler was appointed a Joint Clerk 
of General Assembly in 1952: when 
Assembly shifted from Joint Clerks to 
Principal Clerk and Deputies, he became 
a Deputy Clerk and later succeeded Dr. 
E.A. Thomson as Principal Clerk. He 
resigned the office, effective July 31, 
1975. From 1967-1971 he was Secretary of 
the Administrative Council. He was a 
member of many Boards and Committees 
of the General Assembly. 

For all of his ministerial life, he was a 
free lance writer and author of several 
manuals and papers on the church. 

In the 1950’s he wrote a weekly column 
in the Toronto Star and for many years 
was the author of the column, ‘‘You Were 
Asking?’’ in The Presbyterian Record. 
His earlier skills as a draughtsman were 
valuable to Knox College, whose 
diplomas and degrees he lettered from 
1930-1970. 

Dr. Fowler is survived by his wife, Helen 
(nee Wilson) and his children: Lois Jean 
(Mrs. William Begg), the only child of his 
marriage to Norma Madeleine (nee Black) 
deceased 1945; Margaret Isabel (Mrs. 
Stephen Millington); and Robert Louis 
Herbert; grandchildren, David Begg and 
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Nancy Maguire (Begg), Scott and Bradley 
Millington, and Michael Louis Fowler 
and one great-grandchild, Adam Begg. ~ 


AGNEW, CHARLES JAMES, 73, elder fo 
25 years of Woodbridge Presbyteria 
Church, Woodbridge, Ont., member fo! 
43 years and clerk of session for 23 years 
a Trustee for many years, June 18. MY 

ALLAN, DAVID ANDREW, 80, elder foe 
over 50 years at Ephraim Scott Memoria 
Church, Montreal, Que., and formerly o 
St. Matthew’s Church, Pte. St. Charles, 
church school superintendent for man 
years, representative elder to oreshyial 
and synod, June 2. # 

BROOKS, MRS. MURIEL, of Beaverton _ 
“Mom Brooks’’ of Glen Mhor Camp for 
many years, June 19. 


CAMPBELL, DR. JAMES MALCOLM, 73, 
an elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, Sask. for 40 years, son of the 
late Rev. Donald M. Campbell, and a 
renowned Urological Surgeon, died in 
Saskatoon on April 12. 4" 

CONNELL, GORDON F., 93, a founding 
and charter member of First Church, 
Regina, Sask., and senior elder for many 

years, June 4. rs 

HINEMAN, CHARLES ELMER, 84, long 
time elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Picton, Ont., representative elder of 
Kingston Presbytery, June 8. 

MAIR, GILBERT, 75, elder for 36 years and 
former clerk of session of Geneva 
Presbyterian Church, Chesley, Ont., 
superintendent of Sunday School and a 
Trustee, May 4. 

MAXWELL, CHARLES HORACE, 16, 
long time elder of the Kirk of St. George, 
St. George, N.B., June 20. i 

McCAIG, CHARLES D., elder for 17 years 
of The Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal, Que., April 9. E« 

McCUAIG, MALCOLM, 839, long time elder 
and member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
South Lancaster, Ont., April 9. i 

MEERMAN, HERMAN, 87, a member of 
St. James Church, Dawson Creek, B. a 
an_ early pioneer in the Peace River 
country who in 1931 helped to build the 
Melville Presbyterian Church near Poa 
Coupe, B.C., May 18. 

MURPHY, MRS. LAURA M., 62, elder a 
long time member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Port Credit, Ont., member of the 
Goforth Women’s Missionary Society, 
representative elder to the Presbytery of 
Brampton, May 17. 

NIXON, GORDON R., elder sel 
Church, Burlington, Ont., former church 
school superintendent, May 11. i 

REID, JAMES CLARKE, elder for 17 years 
of The Church of St. Andrew and St 
Paul, Montreal, Que., May 9. 

REID, W.T. CRAIG, elder for 14 years and 
life-time member of Norval Presbyterian 
Church, Norval, Ont., May 25. 4 

WILCOX, MRS. JOHN (HANNAH 
LOUISE), 100, long time member 0 
High  Park-Morningside Church 

Toronto, life member of W.M.S., Ma: 
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ROYAL TOURS 
1982 PROGRAMME 


NEW ZEALAND & 
HAWAII, January 23 - 
| February 17, 


_ 26 day deluxe tour, North and South 
| Islands, with a three night stop over at 
Hawaii and two nights in Los Angeles 
$4,990. 


SCANDINAVIA, June 16 to 
July 4 

| Nature’s wonderland of western 
| Norway, magnificent Swedish Castles 
| and Crystals and fairy-tale Denmark 
| make this an exciting holiday; our 
_ third tour to this destination. $2,900. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
_ AND WALES, September 8 to 
| 27, 1982 


_ The rich culture and natural beauty of 
| Britain is explored in this leisurely- 
| paced deluxe coach tour that includes 
four nights in London $2,950. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS, October 
5-29 
_ South Africa at its best - in springtime. 
Our itinerary includes a Blue Train 
Journey, the Garden Route, Paarl, 
Durban and Kruger National Park; 


Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria 
_ Falls - A 25 day deluxe tour. 


ALL ROYAL TOURS =are 
managementescorted all-inclusive and 
are designed for travellers 50 years of 

_ age and over. For full details contact: 


ROYAL 
TOURS ROYAL 


1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 
Ontario, LSE 1V4 


Phone: (416) 274-2597 TOURS 


Mention The Presbyterian Record when 
you patronize our advertisers. 
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ORDINATIONS 
Aack, Rev. Barry, Ottawa, Knox Church, 
Ont., May 27. 
edra, Rev. Magdy, Hamilton, Chedoke 
Church, Ont., June 25. 


INDUCTIONS 
}odkin, Rev. John, Cambridge, Central 
Church, Ont., June 25. 
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Gray, Rev. lan, Ajax, St. Timothy’s Church, 
Ont., Sept. 9. 

Henderson, Rev. Mabel, Stittsville, St. 
Andrew’s and Richmond, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., June 14. 

Thompson, Rev. S. Reid, Hamilton, 
Southgate Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Sedra, Rev. Magdy, St. Catharines, West St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., June 28. ie 
Brice, Rev. Lawrence, Jarvis and Walpole 

pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 23. 


DESIGNATION 
Mack, Rev. Barry, Ottawa, Knox Church, 
Ont., designated for Overseas Missions, 
May 27. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon Matheson, 
Box 103, Charlottetown, C1A 7K2. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1B0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marshfield, 
St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S]. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New 
Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie Rd., 
New Glasgow, B2H IK9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1 WO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox Church, 
Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, San- 
dringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 1 WO. 

Manotick, Knox Church, and Kars, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 12 Chesterton Drive, Nepean, 
K2E 5S9. (Effective October 31) 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, Ingleside, 
KOC 1MO. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. Stuart 
Johnston, 124 Linwood Crescent, Town 
of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 1J2. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Dr. 
William Klempa, 3495 University St., 
Montreal, K3A 2A8. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Alliston, Knox Church, and Mansfield, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Malcolm 
D. Summers, 118 Steel Street, Barrie, 
L4M 2G2. 
(continued on next page) 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
California Tours — 26 Day Tour 
includes New Orleans - Departs: 
October 16. Twin: $1,295. 

Also 23 Day Tours departing 
February & March. 
SEVERAL DEPARTURES TO: 
Florida - 14 Day, 

12 Day, 

21 Day 

and 26 day. 
Arizona - 22 Day and 28 Day. 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 

R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario KOK 3J0 
Phone: 613-478-3622 
Belleville: 966-7000 


YOU WON'T 
FORGET 
OUR TOURS 


Alaska, Yukon, 
The Rockies, Inside 
Passage 


ALASKA — INSIDE PASSAGE — 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

FLY — CRUISE — BUS — ESCORTED 
Enjoy a 13-day Autumn fly-cruise-bus tour 
to Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Passage 
featuring a 7-day cruise on the C.P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. The scenery is up close and 
spectacular, all 2000 miles of it. The ports 
of call are colourful; Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Glacier Bay, Juneau, Tracy Arm and Prince 
Rupert. The food is delicious, the crew 
friendly and the entertainment interesting. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Sightseeing 
tours in each city. Tour originates, Toronto, 
Wednesday, September 30th. Personally 
escorted. Tour Price $1,498. Twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 

Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 

137 Wellington St. W., 

Box 893, CHATHAM, Ontario, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


CHEROKEE LODGE 


Lake Rosseau, near Port 
Sandfield 
A small friendly lodge, catering to 
adults who want a quiet relaxing 
holiday. Open May 15 to 
Thanksgiving. Good deepwater 
swimming, boating and walking. 
Golfing, dancing, riding a short 
drive away. Rates and folders on 
request. 
Write or phone, The Turleys, 
705-765-3601 
R.R. 2, Port Carling, Ont., 
POB 1J0. 


Positions in Ecumenical 
Leadership and Missiology 
The Ecumenical Forum of Canada has 
openings for its two senior positions, 
Director, and Associate Director. The 
combined requirements for these two 
positions are skill and experience in 
administration, programme development 
and public education activities. Ability to 
stimulate theological reflection on current 
issues facing the Christian community 
and interest in and commitment to the life 
and work of the church in the third world 
is vital as is interest and experience in 
developing lay involvement and 
leadership. 
The Ecumenical Forum would expect to 
appoint one Protestant and one Roman 
Catholic for these positions. 
For further information apply in writing 
by October 31st to: 
The Personnel Committee 
Ecumenical Forum of Canada 
11 Madison Avenue, Toronto 
Ontario, MSR 282. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
MINISTRY WITH LAITY 
The Board of Congregational Life 
requires a staff person for Specialized 
Ministries with Laity. A lay person 
preferred. For complete job description 
and personal qualifications desired, 
please contact Rev. W.L. Young, General 
Secretary, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
M3C 1J7 


The Bishop Cridge Centre for the 
Family is a private, non-profit Christian 
Social service agency which offers a 
number of services and programmes 
including Day Care, Out of School Care, 
Housing, Group Homes and Family 
Programmes. 

The Centre is receiving applications for 
the position of Executive Director. 
Responsibilities of the Director include: 
(a) working with the Board in for- 

mulating philosophy, policies and 
programmes for the Centre; 

(b) hiring personnel and developing an 
effective team; 

(c) coordinating the financial affairs of 
the Centre including budgets, 
financial reports and accounting 
systems. 

Preference is given to applicants with a 
Master’s Degree related to the ad- 
ministration of social services. Five years 
of experience in position (s) of equivalent 
responsibility is expected. Must be able to 
affirm and articulate the Centre’s 
Christian philosophy and style of service. 

Expected date of employment: Sep- 
tember 1, 1981. 

Salary: Circa $24,000, to be discussed. 

Enquiries may be addressed to the 
Chairperson, Personnel Committee, the 
Bishop Cridge Centre for the Family, 27 
Hayward Heights, Victoria, B.C. V8T 
3M7; phone 604-384-8058. 


See page 5 for Advertising Rates: 
Classified and Display 
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Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3V 6J6. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, 2665 Windwood 
Drive, No. 505, Mississauga, LSN 2P2. 

Sault Ste Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, Brad- 
ford, LOG 1C0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch 
Street, Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch 
Ave., E., Willowdale, Ont. M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., Dr 
J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, Apt. 
1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 
Millwood Road, Toronto, M4S 1K5. 


Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. D.B. 
Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., Toronto, 
M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, Unit 
1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 


Wick/Cresswell/Sonya _ pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 


Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2KO. 


Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Mountain 
Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 


Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1J0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. Johi 
B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., London, N61 
1M8. % 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, St. 
Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. Ashfield, 
Chatsworth, Ont. NOH 1G0. i 

Milverton, Burns Church, and _ North 
Mornington Church, Dr. H.F. Davidson, 
520 Argyle St., Listowel, N4W IN6. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot Street, 
Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D Ag 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2TS. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce 
Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

St. Marys, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, R.R. 
No. 2, St. Pauls, NOK 1 V0. ' 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev, 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland ve *3 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba 8 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., Rey. 
Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., Bran: 
don, R7A 4M3. 

Synod Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. 
Milne, 10 Varmoor Pl. N.W. Calgary, 
T3A 0AI. it 

Calgary, Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Avenue Se be 
Calgary, T2B1Y9. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penholl 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Dr. John 
C. Carr, 9668 - 77 Street, Edmonton, T6C 
2M7. My 

Synod of British Columbia if 


Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C. Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, New 
Westminster, V3L 2X4. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev 
Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 3 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B. a 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. i 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B. C, 
Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 South 
Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, V2S 
4N4. ‘ 


DEACONESS VACANCIES i 


Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and Christian education 
in one area. Further information available 
from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 Wynford Dr 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Alberta: 
Mrs. D. Springstein, 
10609 - 60A Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
P6H 1KS. 
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MIECITATION 


Can a man carry fire in his bosom and his clothes not be 
burned? Or can he walk upon hot coals and his feet not 
be scorched? (Proverbs 6:27 - 28) 


THE last plane of the day is down. Auxiliary vehicles 


are nestled safely in their hangars, and it’s time for 
headin’ out. Fred and the boys, Pete, Mike, and Allan 
are off to the cottage with their beer. It’s just like the 
great flings of high school days, except that the boys are 
older now. They still tease each other, almost drop the 
beer in the lake, stay up late, play charades, swim at 
midnight, and try to grow beards. On Sunday evening, 
they return to the busy world rested, rejuvenated and at 
peace with man and God. They have enjoyed a taste of 
the good life, and have basked in its pleasures and ease 
and delights. 

_ Looking more closely at the scene, Fred was feeling a 
little guilty about his decision to join the boys at the 
cottage. His sister was divorced, and had asked Fred to 
include her boys, aged ten and thirteen, on the week- 
end. That would have given her a break, and would 
have helped to replace the fatherly touch her boys were 
missing. But Fred felt that would have put a damper on 
the party, and so he had turned her down, much as he 
hated to do so. 

Pete was married, although he still had a lot of 
friends who were single, and felt he should spend as 
much free time with them as he could. His three- and 
five-year olds at home had asked him to take them 
swimming on Saturday and Sunday, but he had gone off 
with the boys instead. He promised his children that he 
would take them swimming next week-end if it didn’t 
rain. 

Allan worked for an oil company and had developed 
an ulcer trying to find loop-holes in the Bertrand report, 
and was under doctor’s orders in regard to his diet. Beer 
was definitely a no-no. But he felt that he would only 
live once, and besides, the Tagamet pills pretty well let 
him eat what he wanted. He certainly felt that there was 
nothing wrong with him. 

Mike’s grandmother lived in a nursing home and 
wondered why she hadn’t seen him around much any 
more. She wrote her estate over to him, but even so, his 
visits weren’t more frequent than before. She was 
feeling very lonely and a little depressed at being 
surrounded by people she thought were mostly senile. 

Meanwhile, across the lake, Fred’s neighbour Bob 
was camping out in tents with forty young boys from 
the tenth Wolf Pack. There was only one leader helping 
him, and he wished that Fred were nearby. Only last 
fall, Fred had resigned as assistant troop leader because 
he said he wanted to spend more time helping his sister’s 
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children, who needed him as a father. 

Mike’s brother, Bill, was helping the Kinsmen with a 
paper and bottle drive to put new swings and 
playground equipment in the local park. On Sunday, he 
occupied a pew in church with his wife and children. 
Allan’s little sister, Anne, was singing a solo in the same 
congregation and had hoped he would be there to offer 
a little bit of encouragement, but he told her that she 
could do it well enough on her own, and besides that, 
unless she tried, she wouldn’t know how brave she really 
was. 

The cottage belonged to Pete’s parents who weren’t 
overly happy about giving it up yet again to the younger 
generation, when they would have preferred to have 
been there themselves. Also, the last time the boys had 
had the place to themselves, just two weeks ago, there 
had been a bit of damage, although nobody had owned 
up to it. It seems that no one remembered exactly what 
had happened, and the parents could well believe it. 
That was the night they all had piled into the car to drive 
down to the local establishment for a closing round 
when the home supplies had run out. Nor had they told 
anyone about the dent in Mike’s parents’ car when it 
went on its own into the ditch, and the boys had had to 
spend all Sunday morning pounding the bumper out to 
make it look as good as new. 

It would appear that Fred and the boys had a great 
time that week-end, but also, that others in their im- 
mediate family didn’t. Fred got a glare from his sister 
Sunday night, and Pete wasn’t exactly a hit when he 
recounted his exploits to his wife and children. Allan’s 
stomach was acting up a little more strangely than usual 
Sunday evening, and he made an appointment with his 
doctor to see why the Tagamet wasn’t working. He told 
his sister that by all reports, she sang like a lark when 
the only report she wanted to hear was his own. 

Life is not quite as idyllic as some would have us 
believe. It is not as uncomplicated or as uninvolved. 
Four guys in their twenties and thirties doing things 
their way. A care-free week-end of ‘‘cuttin’ out.’’ 
Whose cares, who is being cut off? Surely the above 
scenario is at least as plausible as the never-never land or 
the aging Peter Pans who bring us words from their 
sponsor - not ours. 


GRAHAM KENNEDY 


MR. GRAHAM KENNEDY is minister at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


In 1926, the late Rev. N. A. MacEachern, 
Minister of First Presbyterian Church in Win- 
nipeg, was appointed as Editor of the Board of 
Sabbath Schools and Young Peoples’ Society 
so that Canadian lesson helps could be made 
available. 


In 1931, the Board reported to the Assembly 
that the Rev. N. A. MacEachern was prepared 
to set up Presbyterian Publications without any 
financial obligation on the part of the Church. 
The Assembly welcomed this step and from 
small beginnings and without financial 
assistance from the Church, the business 
gradually expanded. 


In 1935, the General Assembly recognized the 
services provided, by appointing Presbyterian 
Publications as the authorized Bupushing 
House for the Church. 


A complete line of Sunday School helps and il- 
lustrated papers was edited by Dr. MacEachern 
and Beatrice Logan. The late Alex C. Culley, 
Isabelle T. Hunter and Martha Hamilton were 
part of the original staff to provide loyal ser- 
vice in supporting the needs of all members of 
the Church. 


One of the major contributions made by Dr. 
MacEachern was the publishing of the daily 
devotional guide EVERY DAY, the only one 
ever published in Canada. 


On the death of Dr. MacEachern in 1945, the 
late Rev. Neil Gregor Smith was appointed 
editor and lan MacEachern, who had just 
returned from overseas military service, 
became Business Manager. Shortly afterward, 
Isabelle M. Gibb of Fort William was appointed 
as Office Manager and Secretary. 


During the ensuing years, memorial scholar- 
ships have been donated to Knox College in 
memory of Dr. MacEachern and N. Alex 
MacEachern. 


The present staff, lan MacEachern, President; 
Leonard D. McCaffrey, Sales Manager; Steila 
Broderick, Office Manager; Marian Holmes, In- 
voicing and Order filling; Lisa Hauf, Secretary; 
Ron Breslin, Bookkeeper; Tom Lockhart, Ship- 
per, have been joined by John C. Mullin who is 
being trained to become Business Manager. 


The members of our staff always have 
endeavoured to serve the Church loyally and 
will continue to do so. 


We are happy to announce the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the firm and look for- 
ward to the future to serve the Church with all 
its needs. 
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Stories of God 


& other tales 


The stories 
of God in the Bible 


John Congram 


stories almost all people have to tell about their en- 

counters with God. Now we want to focus on a par- 
ticular group of stories for which Christians have a 
special responsibility. These are the stories of God 
contained in the Bible. 

Most of us have been involved in telling a joke, 
where, for some reason, the audience failed to get the 
punch line, and we had to try to explain it. If you 
have to explain a joke, people may eventually laugh, 
but it will probably be at your explanation, not at the 
joke itself.. The secret of a good joke is that people 
get the point without needing an explanation. I 
believe our goal should be the same with the Biblical 
stories, that is, we should learn to tell them in such a 
way that they communicate without the necessity of 
explanation. 

One good reason for trying to achieve this goal is 
that once we start trying to explain the story, it is very 
easy to add our own cultural values and moralisms, 
and leave little room for the action of the Spirit. We 
see this frequently in sermons, and particularly in 
children’s stories, where it is least needed. If a story is 
told well to children, they will have sufficient im- 
agination and spontaneity to let the story speak 
creatively to them without us trying to cap it off with 


[: the first article in this series, we discussed the 


some bit of our own philosophy or a ‘‘good moral.”’ 

I suspect that Jesus was a master at telling stories 
that needed no explanation. However, this is not 
always true of what we have left of the stories he told 
in the Bible. Here, sometimes, all we have is a brief 
summary of his story, or the punch line, or in some 
cases a later editor’s explanation of what Jesus said. 
The task of the preacher, Christian Educator, or for 
that matter anyone interested in communicating the 
gospel, is to try to re-create the story and tell it, so | 
that no explanation is necessary. 

With some stories, that is not too difficult. For ex- 
ample, consider the story Jesus tells of the Rich 
Farmer. For the benefit of urban dwellers we might 
want to modify it to a Rich Manufacturer or Mer- 
chandiser. In any case, we might tell the story 
something like this. 


“Once upon a time there was a successful farmer. He 
always had enough to eat and drink, enough to buy 
clothes with and educate his children. But he was not 
satisfied. ‘I want to take the uncertainty out of life,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t want to have to worry about the future, 
worry about whether the frost or the grasshoppers get 
my crop before I do.’ So this is what he proposed. He 
would tear down the barns he had and build huge barns 
so that he could store enough grain for the rest of his 
life. ‘I just hope I never have to worry again about these 
things and can just relax and enjoy life,’ he said. All this 
time God was listening to him, and decided to grant this 
rich farmer his requests. After that night, he would 
never again have to worry about all these things that 
concerned him. You know why? Because that night he . 
died!’’ | 
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ot all stories are as easy to tell as this one. 
One of the ways we can tell how close we are 


coming to the original context is whether or 
not the story we tell will startle our listeners. I believe 
that most of the Biblical stories, both Old and New 
Testament, hit the hearers with a tremendous clout, 
much in the manner of those weapons that penetrate 
the armour before exploding. The Biblical stories 
penetrated the listeners and then exploded in their 
hearts and minds. 

Take, for example, the Old Testament story of 
Jonah. The people who originally listened to that 
story were confident about two things, prophets hear 
and obey the word of God, pagans do not. So what is 
the story they are told? It is about a prophet who 
hears God’s word, but takes extreme measures to 
avoid doing it. When he is finally forced into obe- 
dience and goes to preach in wicked Nineveh, the 
pagans there respond gladly, repenting and turning 
from their evil ways, from the king on down. What a 
shock that story must have been to religious folk who 
first heard it! We must learn to tell the Biblical stories 
today so that they will have a similar effect. But how 
do we do it? 

While wrestling with this problem, I came up with 
an idea. Why not re-tell the Biblical stories using the 
cultural values and things people hold dear today. 
Having done that you could then set it alongside the 
original Biblical story and quite possibly the radical 
nature of the latter would be made clear, and the 
choices before us sharpened. 

The story of the widow’s mite is one that tempts us 
to make it innocuous. It is easy to conclude that it is 
nice for a poor person to be able to give something, 
(even if it probably does mean little in the long run). 
At least it makes the poor feel good, and after all we 
should be sensitive not to exclude them. 

But what if we re-tell the story like this. 

““As Jesus sat near the temple treasury he watched the 

people as they dropped in their money. Many rich men 

dropped in a lot of money: then a poor widow came 
along and dropped in two little copper coins, worth 
about a penny. 

He called his disciples together and said to them, ‘I 
hope you have been observing the offerings of the peo- 
ple. It’s important for you to know where your support 
is. It’s all right to have poor people around like that 
poor widow who just went by, but did you notice what 
she put on the plate? About two cents! As I said, it’s 
okay if the poor want to come around as long as they 
keep quiet and don’t cause trouble. But you can’t run a 
temple on pennies! Remember that, when you’re temp- 
ted to become a prophet and speak out against the evils 
of this age!’ 

‘Even though the widows may give all they have, it 
isn’t even enough to pay a decent caretaker! True, the 
rich may give only a small proportion of their riches, but 
buddy, you’re dependent on it. So remember, “‘Don’t 
bite the hand that feeds you.”’’ ”’ 

Now we read the original story and suddenly the 
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sharp contrast between the gospel’s stance and that 
of our society is made clear! 

Part of what we are now talking about is putting 
the stories into context, not so much the original con- 
text, but the context of peoples’ present lives — their 
foibles, failings and life stories. 

The crucial importance of this came home to me a 
few years ago, the first time I saw the National Film 
Board presentation, ‘“The Summer We Moved to 
Elm St.’’. It is the story of a small girl who lives in a 
family where the father is an alcoholic. The father 
can be kind and generous, but when necessary, he 
will also rob her piggybank, and while drinking, he 
can be cold and ugly. At one point the little girl is 
taken to Sunday School. The class has a lovely 
teacher, plenty of equipment and supplies. But the 
point that shook me was when the teacher turned to 
the class and said, ‘‘God is just like your Father. He 
loves you just like your Father does.’’ It was no 
wonder that one little girl was not keen to go back to 
Sunday School, and found in the end a closer compa- 
nionship with her cat, than with God. 


School, or anywhere else, just to re-tell the 

Biblical story. Sometimes it may not even be 
kind or fair. The Biblical stories must be told in terms 
of the context of the community. That is why we 
must have pastors and not just evangelists, why we 
need worship services and not just religious T.V. pro- 
grammes. It is not good enough to hear with our ears 
and repeat with our lips. For us really to hear the 
story it must be told in terms of our story and the 
story of our particular community. That is why 
church anniversaries can sometimes be helpful, as 
can the re-counting of individuals’ life stories. It 
seems to me that giving your witness, or telling your 
story, can be a helpful exercise, as long as it is not 
allowed to degenerate into the game Christians 
sometimes play called, ‘‘Can you top this one.’’ The 
United Church’s ‘‘Festivals of Faith,’’ and the Cur- 
sillo movement are two groups that, in my opinion, 
successfully use this type of story telling. 

Naturally, the stories we tell will have gaps in them 
and unanswered questions. We should not worry 
about this, nor try to fill up all the spaces or answer 
all questions. The gaps and questions may be the 
points where someone else can jump in, or the Holy 
Spirit can do his work. 

The task of re-telling the Biblical stories is a com- 
plex and a continuing challenge. It will involve the 
whole community of faith, if we hope to have any 
chance of communicating them to our children, our 
friends and ourselves. 


CC sstoe it is not good enough in Sunday 


MR. JOHN CONGRAM is the minister at St. Mark’s Church, 
Don Mills, Ontario. 


This is the second article in a series of three. 
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EDITORIAL 


Come ye thankful editors, come 


thankfulness for us here at The Record. You 

will notice that your magazine is thicker — 
to be precise, it contains eight more pages. This 
brings the number of pages up. from thirty-six to 
fifty-two over the past four years. We have been able 
to do this without raising the subscription rates, (at 
least for the time being — the Post Office will soon 
announce rate increases that may force us to follow 
suit), and in spite of the necessity of taking on 
another staff person. Moreover, at the time this is 
being written, we are on schedule for self-support 
this year. 

The gratitude that I personally feel is not simply a 
reflection of the fact that, as a percentage of the 
communicant membership, The Record’s  sub- 
scription figures have remained constant, (and as a 
percentage of the communicant membership, they 
are, to the best of my knowledge, the highest in 
North America). That legacy of loyalty has been 
inherited in large measure from my predecessors in 
this office. Over and above the fundamental im- 
portance of circulation figures I have been en- 
couraged, even on bad days, by the picture of the 
church painted for me in the contacts and 
correspondence, the contributions and criticisms 
with and from our readers. I have been thinking 
about this ‘‘picture’’ on and off since Assembly, 
when, on one of the ‘‘briefing sessions’’ I was taken 
aback somewhat by the question, ‘‘What has been 
the greatest reward you have had as editor?’’ 

I answered then much as I am doing now. We have 
a remarkable laity, a tremendous resource in the so- 
called ‘‘rank-and-file.’’ We have a church ready to 
digest the meat as well as the milk of the Gospel. I 
know of no other magazine that would dare attempt, 
for example, the exegetical series authored by Dr. 
Burns on the prophets and Dr. Scobie on the books 
of the New Testament, and yet these have been 
among our most:popular series. The supposedly 
humourless Presbyterians out there, a lot of them, 
blink at Barsanuphius, our resident satirist, only to 
blink away tears from laughter. Who else employs a 
court jester with the same success? And we, ap- 
parently, want to read ... to learn even more. The 
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book reviews, though for a time too technical in 
some cases, are missed more in their absence than 
criticized for their abundance (and then mostly by the 
clergy!). The talent uncovered, the effort made, the 
willingness to ‘‘mix it up,’’ to get involved in the fray 
without vituperation, speaks of a people concerned. ° 
And I know that even with some of my sharpest 
critics, we could go to the wall together for what we 
share as a common cause — though we might differ 
in the particulars of its pursuit. 

This beleagured, battered, but oft times beautiful 
remnant has shown a resilience that must not be 
betrayed. 

My job often calls for me to be a goad, a thistle, a 
critic. That part I can play all too easily. It is time 
now to say something in appreciation, to the letter 
writers and Lloyd Robertson, the Executive and the 
excellent authors who must write for the glory (it sure 
can’t be the cash) and most of all, to you there in the 
pews and you there behind the pulpits. I hope that I 
have. 


* * OK Kk 


We welcome to the regular line-up of our 
columnists, the Rev. Tony Plomp of Richmond 
Church, Richmond, B.C., who will be answering 
your questions in ‘‘You Were Asking?’’ Your 
questions can be directed to him at 4020 Lancelot 
Drive, Richmond, B.C., V7C 4S3. 

Dr. Bruce Miles, though not a new-comer to our 
columns, moves over from ‘‘You Were Asking?’’ to 
the ‘‘Meditation’’ and his first offering is in this 
issue. 

Our new staff member is Tom Dickey. Yes, we are 
related: he is my brother. He was hired by The 
Record Committee to assist both the Production 
Editor and myself in coping with the expanded 
format (and indeed, with the old one). What we have 
is not a case of nepotism so much as the paying back 
of an old favour ... you see, I gave him my first car, a 
’54 Willys Lark and that had to figure in the salary 
arrangements. 


JRD 
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Comment on 
Wadsworth 


I hesitate to take issue with my 
good friend Dr. Wadsworth for I 
share his concern for the quality of 
theological work in _ today’s 
Church (not just the United 
Church of Canada) and respect 
both his scholarship and deep 
Christian commitment. However, 
I question whether a_ general 
ministry (or discipleship) extended 
to all Christians need be _ in- 
compatible with the ordination of 
some to a special ministry of 
Word, Sacrament and Pastoral 
Care. 

John Calvin’ proposed four 
offices of ministry: _ pastors, 
teachers, rulers and deacons, with 
the pastoral office, the historic 
presbyteros, embracing elements 
of teaching and ruling. And 
Reformed Churches have both 
ordained laity to the office of 
ruling elder and recognized calls to 
a diaconate ministry without 
questioning the validity of the 
pastoral ministry. 

Without doubt the Task Force 
Reports on Ministry were 
inadequate if not atrocious 
examples of biblical and 
theological study, but the adoption 


LETTERS 


of Project Ministry by the General 
Council in 1980 preserved, at least 
for the time being, the principle of 
an ordained ministry along with a 
general ministry for all Christians. 
This is not to suggest that Dr. 
Wadsworth’s concern for the 
future is invalid. Much of the 
theologizing of recent years has 
been done without adequate 
faithfulness to either biblical or 
theological traditions. (And I 
don’t suggest a naive adherence to 
either.) As long as the present 
trend continues we _ shall be 
plagued in all our denominations 
by a series of stylish fads — 
everything from the death of God 
to the deification of sex. 
(Rev.) Kenneth Barker, 
St. Paul’s United Church, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Praise for covers 


We have been surprised but 
enjoyed very much the lovely 
covers of The _ Presbyterian 
Record. The photography of the 
flowers and butterfly is just 
beautiful! So springlike! A real 
thrill! 

We enjoy reading The 
Presbyterian Record in our home. 


WATSON’S WoRLD 


SORRY, FRIEND...... THE > 


(GO0D_ SAMARITAN | 


Each person probably has their 
own favourite article. Arguments, 
letters, news, editorials — they are 
all read in our home. 


Joanne C. Livingstone, 
Goderich, Ont. 


Letter from Abakaliki 


While some people may think 
Abakaliki is the end of the world | 
rivaling Timbuktu, (indeed one 
Canadian Presbyterian minister 
upon first hearing of the place 
thought immediately that it was a 
new bladder disease), mail delivery 
here is somewhat better than other 
centres. We usually get overseas 
mail faster than we get mail from 
within the country. The record 
here is a letter from Montreal to 
Abakaliki in nine days - last week 
the other extreme was reached 
when a letter from Toronto arrived 
post-marked nine months ago, 
Airmail. 

The tranquil Canadian systems 
that I know and that we love could 
collapse (have collapsed?) but after 
living here for some years now I 
am amazed how, even within 
seeming systemlessness, life goes 
on and people continue. The Ibo 
people believe what they see - they 
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use what is at hand. Don’t get ina 
knot, as their seeming tribal motto 
says, ‘‘No condition is per- 
manent.’’ 

Your magazine provides more 
insights and laughter in the midst 
of this African outback than you 
might imagine. Thank you. 

(Rev.) Richard W. Fee, 

Abakaliki, Nigeria. 

P.S. That is why (last paragraph) I 
deemed it proper to spend 97 cents 
of BWM postage money to write to 
you. 


Ed. note: Mr. Fee received his 
June Record on the 15th of that 
month!! 


The Devil you say? 


The Record for June arrived in 
our home yesterday. 

I wish to. strongly protest 
‘‘Watson’s World’’. If The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
has to revert to the devil to make 
jokes, the Lord help us. 

Let us take a second look at our 
‘*Profession of Faith.’’ 

Margaret Whitehead, 
Toronto, Ont. 


‘*Familial’’ praise 


from B.C. 4 
The May, 1981 issue of 
Presbyterian Record, a 


cooperative issue with the Catholic 
Register and The Canadian Baptist 
on the subject of ‘‘Family’’ 
warrants special mention. 

The B.C. Council for the Family 
extends heartfelt congratulations 
on the publication. 

The focus of this edition is what 
the B.C. Council for the Family is 
all about. We are a non-profit 
organization dedicated’ to 
strengthening and enriching family 
life in our province. Our roots 
stem from the cooperation of the 
religious bodies throughout the 
province with the provincial 
government and community 


continued on page 39 
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OShi 
with Bells! 


The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
congregation and community. 


34 Schulmerich gives you the choice of bell 
instruments to fit your needs and 
budget—cast bronze bells, carillons, 

and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 

and the handbells preferred by more 

choirs than any other. 


Send information on: 0 the Complete Line DJ Cast Bronze Bells 
QO Electronic Bell Instruments [ Handbells O Bell Towers 


4236 


Schulmerich 
S.W. Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 


Name 
Church 
Address 


Carillons, Inc., John S. 


Title 


Nelson, District Manager, 3120 35th Avenue, 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


Abortion and the abuse of language 


Haven B. Gow 


George Orwell, the eminent 
British novelist and social critic, was 
right when he warned us three 
decades ago about the abuse and 
decline of the English language, and 
the degenerative effects such a 
decline would have on_ public 
discussion of important issues, and 
on the moral and political climate of 
a nation. The abuse and decline of 
the English language, he knew, is a 
symptom of our inability to think 
clearly; but he recognized, too, that 
it is easy to have foolish, inaccurate 
and imprecise thinking, because of 
the sad general decline of English. 

Orwell had something significant 
to say about abortion, and what he 
wrote directly relates to our 
society’s current conversation about 
the abortion issue. George Com- 
stock, the hero of Orwell’s novel, 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying, (1936), 
impregnates his lover, and after 
learning that she is carrying his 
baby, informs her that she should 
have an abortion. But as she begins 
talking about money ffor the 
abortion, Comstock suddenly 
begins to understand that what they 
have been discussing is the killing of 
their unborn child: ‘‘For the first 
time he grasped, with the only kind 
of knowledge that matters, what 
they are really talking about. The 
words ‘a baby’ took on a new 
significance. They did not mean any 
longer a mere abstract disaster, they 
meant a bud of flesh...It was the 
squalid detail of the five pounds 
that brought it home.”’ 

Clearly, both anti-abortionists 
and pro-abortionists have brutalized 
the English language in their efforts 
to promote their beliefs; but cer- 
tainly, pro-abortionists are 
especially guilty of abusing and 


manipulating language to cover-up 
the fact that abortion is the killing 
of unborn babies. 

One blatant example of the 
dishonest use of language by pro- 
abortionists is. their use of the 
phrase ‘‘legislating morality.’ 
Many opponents of abortion (or of 
‘‘pro-choice’’) become defensive 
when an advocate of abortion 
accuses them of attempting to 
‘*legislate morality.’’ Were many of 
the opponents and proponents of 
abortion to examine carefully the 
phrase ‘‘legislating morality,’’ they 
would have to conclude that there 
simply is nothing wrong or harmful 
about ‘‘legislating morality.”’ 

The fact is that laws against 
murder, rape, incest, child 
prostitution, stealing and extortion 
demonstrate that society has always 
legislated morality — and rightly so. 
The proper question, then, is not 
“Should we legislate morality?’’ 
but, rather, is ‘‘When is it ap- 
propriate to legislate morality?’’: 
for indeed it is true that anti- 
abortion laws legislate morality, but 
only in the same sense that we 
legislate morality when we outlaw 
stealing, rape, incest and murder. 
When we make these activities 
illegal, we ‘‘impose moral, ethical 
and religious values’’ on those who 
seemingly find nothing wrong with 
these acts. 


MR. GOW is a 
free-lance writer 
from Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 


Dilemma 
Glenn A. Cooper 


It happened again today. AJ] 
man arrived at my door and asked | 
whether I might spare him a minute. 
Wishing to be gracious (while ac- 
tually being .suspicious) I agreed, 
but repeated for emphasis, ‘‘One | 
minute? Of course.’’ 
He introduced himself as a born- 
again Christian, and presented me 
with some literature and two tickets | 
to attend a nearby Gospel Hall. I’m 
not sure whether the tickets would | 
be taken at the door, but I rather 
suspect not. 
But the ‘‘It’’ that I mention in the |" 
first sentence is the dilemma in 
which I find myself whenever con- 
fronted by anyone calling 
her/himself a born-again Christian. 
The expression comes from the third 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
John, in which Jesus says to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of | - 
God.’’ I have used the King James | © 
Version’s wording because it is 
perhaps most familiar, and also 
because — at least in my copy — it 
has a footnote reference beside the 
expression ‘‘born again’’ pointing 
out that an alternative translation of | 
the expression is ‘‘born from 
above.”’ 
If we use the label ‘‘born-again 
Christian’’ we are making precisely 
the same mistake that Nicodemus 
made, a mistake that is central to 
understanding this particular’ 
passage of Scripture. As happens in 
other parts of John’s Gospel, 
misunderstanding is the doorway to 
understanding. Someone puzzles 
over Jesus’ words, and he must ex- 
plain further. John uses the device 
very effectively, with the result that 
his account of the Gospel calls for 
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The Scottish Talent 
They can admire John Knox and 


| Mary Queen of Scots ... a feat 
| impossible to other nations 
W. Robertson Nicoll 
| ‘People and Books’’ 

Tied up 
In the latter half of the twentieth 
| century, churches representing 


many faiths around the world are 
struggling for relevance - if not for 
survival. 

That any church of any 
denomination should still be 
discussing, debating, or pondering 
the issue of women clergy in itself 
explains why religion is not as 
relevant as we would like it to be, 
as it should be - as it needs to be in 
this troubled world of ours. 

The General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada - a 
church which has definitely tried to 
face this problem - was back 
pondering its response to the 


reflective contemplation, taking the 
reader into deeper and deeper mean- 
ing. 

In John 3:3 Jesus’ words to 
Nicodemus are, ‘‘You must be born 
anothen.’’ The Greek word in italics 
has two meanings: ‘‘from above,”’’ 
and ‘‘over again.’’ Jesus says the 
first, but Nicodemus hears the se- 
cond. It is that misunderstanding 
which allows the expansion of 
meaning to take place in the 
sentences that follow. 

The man at my door was telling 
about how his born-again ex- 
perience had guaranteed that he 
would go to heaven, which brings 
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ordination of women as ministers 
and elders in Ottawa earlier this 
month. The Presbyterians quite 
sensibly accepted ordination of 
women fifteen years ago. What 
remains to be resolved is what the 
church should do about male 
ministers who for reasons of 
‘liberty of conscience’’ are unable 
to accept church law on the matter. 
The issue is to go through another 
two years of study. And yet the 
Presbyterians are in the vanguard. 
It is 1981, for heaven’s sake! 
How can any institution hope to be 
relevant if the role of women in it 
is still something subject to debate 
instead of action? 
From the Globe and Mail (Editorial) 
of 18th June, 1981 


‘‘As the heat mirages on the 
river in front of me danced with 
and through each other, I could 
feel patterns from my own life 
joining with them. It was here, 


up two other misunderstandings, 
although they seem to be fairly re- 
cent, and not to have troubled 
Nicodemus. The first is that Jesus 
says nothing about ‘‘experience,”’ 
and in fact there is little mention in 
the Bible of what have come to be 
termed ‘‘religious experiences’’ or 
‘“conversion experiences.’’ Scrip- 
ture seems much more concerned 
with our faithfulness as the people 
of God. Second, when Jesus speaks 
of being able to ‘‘see the kingdom of 
God,”’ he uses the present tense, not 
the future. If we can read John 
3:1-21 as though for the first time, 
we will see rather plainly that Jesus 
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while waiting for my brother, that 
I started this story, although, of 
course, at the time I did not know 
that stories. of life are often more 
like rivers than books. But I knew 
a story had begun, perhaps long 
ago near the sound of water. And I 
sensed that ahead I would meet 
something that would never erode 
so there would be a sharp turn, 
deep circles, a deposit, and 
quietness.”’ 

Norman Maclean 

‘*A River Runs Through It”’ 


‘‘There is no doubt also that 
among Protestants, the tendency 
to break up into sects comes from 
a nagging desire to be distinctive 
and 


and superior, _ spiritually 
socially, to one’s neighbours.”’ 
V.S. Pritchett. 
‘¢A& Cab at the Door’’ 
O 
is speaking about seeing the 


kingdom of God in him, and very 
much in the present. He is not 
speaking about what happens after 
we die. 

I shall have to resolve my dilem- 
ma at some point, and decide once 
and for all whether to speak or to re- 
main silent. This particular incident 
at my door, however, ended when 
my telephone rang (providentially?) 
and I was able to excuse myself. . 

But the man promised to return. 


MR. COOPER is minister of Point Edward 
and Brigden Churches in Ontario. 
O 


BARSANUPHIUS 


The Rev. Professor J. Weirdo McVague in- 
troduced me to his ‘‘brightest young student’’ last 
week. He had taken an honours degree in 
mathematics before deciding to study theology and 
my friend J. Weirdo was ecstatic about his 
theological originality. 

“‘He is years in advance of his time. It’s so ex- 
| citing! You know how I love to be ahead of 
everybody else as the new doctrines keep coming 
along. Well, this lad is bound to be one of the great 
seminal thinkers of the 1980’s - at least for a year or 
so!”’ 

This was an impressive assessment indeed, coming 
as it did from the fertile, (though admittedly flighty), 
brain of J. Weirdo McVague. I decided to speak to 
the lad himself and find out what his new theology 
was all about. 

“It’s all very simple, really,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m sur- 
prised that no one has thought of it before. I suppose 
it was my training in mathematics that gave me the 
idea. I was thumbing through the Bible a while back 
and it suddenly struck me that if theology were to 
compete in the modern era, it clearly had to go 
metric. Sixty-six books in the Bible is patently ab- 
surd. The Bible must have books in units of ten. Iam 
re-arranging it so that it will have one hundred books 
with each book having ten chapters. All the present 
chapter and verse headings will be scrapped. © 

“am working on Isaiah right now. The sixty-six 
chapters are being turned into six books with the six 
left over being given to Jude. In addition to First and 
Second Isaiah, we will now have Third, Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Isaiahs. 

“Tl finish my new Bible in a year or so. People 
may be confused at first but when they get the hang 
of it, it will be a lot easier to ‘rightly divide the word 
of truth.’ (II Timothy 2:15) Just divide by ten. 

“The Hymn Book is also going metric. I have 
prepared a Celsius edition. If congregations persist in 
using the old book, they could still use the new 
numbers. For example, if they are going to sing 
Hymn 212, the minister would simply say, ‘Let us 
now sing Hymn 100, Celsius.’ Instantly the 
congregation will engage in the mental gymnastics of 
metric conversion and come up with the old number 
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212. See how logical it is?’’ 

I protested, ‘‘It would all be terribly confusing. 
What possible sense is there in it?’’ 

“Tt keeps us up-to-date with the rest of the world. 
It will also teach the modern churchgoer to keep alert 
during worship services. Besides, at the theological 
level it will bear witness to the fact that conversion of 
the whole person involves metric conversion as 
well, ”’ 

I demurred, ‘‘You may have an odd sort of point, 
but of what practical use would it be for theology to 
go metric?’’ 

“It’s going to be easy to sell to congregations, ’’ he 
said. His eyes twinkled mischievously. “It will be the 
answer to the inflationary pressures on the church.”’ 
He leaned forward and his tone became con- 
spiratorial. ‘‘We are going to pay ministers’ stipends 
in Celsius! This should mean quite a saving in the 
yearly budget.” 

I interrupted, ‘‘Does your proposal include 
theological professors?’’ 

“Of course, metric 
favourites. ’’ 

“Does Professor McVague know about this?’’ 
Now the twinkle was in my eye. 

“‘Why no. He doesn’t seem to care for details. ”’ 

“You will tell him later today?’’ 

“Certainly, ’’ 

““Great,’’ I said, ‘“‘honesty and metric ing Olgey 
must go hand-in-hand. ’’ 


theology can play no 


* 


I asked McVague about the young man the next 
morning. “‘How is that promising young theologian 
you introduced me to yesterday?’’ 

“That nit-wit,’’ said McVague, ‘I put his marks 
into Celsius and kicked him out of the place. I think 
he has gone off to the telephone company with some 
crazy scheme to go metric with the phone book. ’”’ 

It seems that some new theologies are mercifully 
still-born. But this doesn’t mean that J. Weirdo 
won't go on looking. He really is determined to keep 
out in front of the avant garde! ~ 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 


See page 5 for Advertising Rates: 
Classified and Display 


Let 
yourself 
grow! 


Develop in discipleship and leader- 
ship for service at this evangelical 
graduate school. 


Courses: 
Master of Divinity (3 yrs.) 
Master of Theological Studies (2 yrs.) 
Certificate in Biblical Studies (1 yr.) 
Summer & Winter Intersessions 
Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


For informative calendar, write: 
Admissions Director, Dept. PR 
Ontario Theological Seminary 

25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. Canada 
M2M 4B3 


Ontario Theological Seminary 
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A human life is priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children's Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- — 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited 
statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way—by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aC) boy C girl in the country of greatest 
need CJ or (country) 
I will send $18 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month O) 
or $216 for a full year (J. Please send more information LJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


City/Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PR-10 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


God and the constitution 


was trying to nail down the planks of a 

proposed new constitution for 
Canada, there was a question as to whether a 
reference to God should appear in the preamble to 
the document. After several weeks of exchanges on 
the matter and over 8,000 letters demanding a 
mention of God in the constitution Justice Minister 
Jean Chretien relented and hurriedly inserted a clause 
with the wording: ‘‘Whereas Canada is founded 
upon principles that recognize the supremacy of God 
and the rule of law ...’” The move silenced his critics 
on the one side but it seemed to have opened a series 
of questions and complaints on another front. 

Some scholars feel that the phrase is so ambiguous 
that it is almost meaningless and will probably land 
the government in court in a test case if the con- 
stitutional draft is ever formalized. They describe it 
as “‘sanctimonious at best, at worst discriminatory.”’ 
The Globe and Mail quotes a Buddhist scholar, 
Leslie Kawamura, as saying, ‘‘Such a reference to 
God clearly discriminates against non-Christians. 
What we have been given is a freedom of conscience 
and a freedom of religion as long as it is not different 
from the majority.’’ A professor of Hindu religions 
wonders to which religion the word God refers. 
While Islamic belief holds that there is only one God, 
he is not quite the same God as the Supreme Being 
known to Christians. In Islam there is no Father or 
Son in God. If a case of religious discrimination ends 
up before the Supreme Court and the _ plaintiff 
charges that the discrimination occurred because he 
or she is non-Christian, the judges will be faced with 
an awkward situation. They will have to interpret 
just what the word God means in its constitutional 
context and then make a judgment that will be seen 
as a landmark in case law. And that judgment will 


B ack last spring when a committee of Parliament 


thea 


not come easily. 

They may even have to grapple with a fine point 
some religious scholars say could be _ very 
troublesome. Since freedom of conscience and 
freedom of religion are to be entrenched in the 
constitution what power does the reference to God 
have in a constitutional preamble? Could it be 
presumed to carry the same legal weight as all other 
parts of the constitution? As you can imagine, it 
could take years to bring such a case to its conclusion 
and this is certainly not the kind of situation most 
Canadians who wrote to the Justice Minister could 
have envisioned when they demanded a place for 
God in any new constitution. 

But that’s no reason for politicians to suddenly 
become weak in the knees and try to slip God out of 
the constitution as quickly as they put him into it. 
This multicultural society of ours must protect the 
rights of all its citizens from discrimination because 
of the way they think or feel. That should be a 
cornerstone of our democracy. The reference to God 
should remain in any new Canadian constitution to 
indicate that this society has a religious and 
philosophical dimension that goes beyond the mere 
building of a material existence and to point to the 
fact that man is a finite creature. 

Nor should the reference to God be interpreted 
narrowly by any religious group. All religious 
convictions should be respected and atheists can 
ignore the phrase if they wish. Only with this 
traditional Canadian tolerance can a new con- 
stitution become more than a set of high sounding 
phrases and do the job its drafters would seem to 
intend for it: to allow all Canadians to worship as 
they wish while providing protection against per- 
secution. 
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Every major question in history [ 
is a religious question. 
—Hilaire Belloc 


SSN SE 


The only authoritative one-volume guide to the world’s living religions 


*1600 key words and phrases! “an invaluable reference work that deserves to be in the libraries 
; 5 of... scholars and laypersons dealing with the religions of the 

*Major articles and comments! world.” —Charles H. Craft, Fuller Theological Seminary 

*Full-color photos, maps, and illustrations! Only $47.20 until Dec. 31, 1981 


f 
*Great for home and church study! $53.95 thereafter 


at your local bookstore 


*Excellent for government and business use! abingdon 
*A must for classrooms and libraries! g.rwelchco.|ltd. 


Burlington 
exclusive canadian representative 


Mary Mortimer 
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ther it was more church 

service or fall fair - I guess 
a bit of both. However one 
looked at it, Harvest Home Sun- 
day was a time of soul-searching. 

Was it worth the satisfaction of seeing 

your enormous Danish Baldhead cabbage 
centring the display of fruits and vegetables to 
then have to donate it to the community hospital? 
Were the exclamations of congratulations and sur- 
prise over the one tomato that actually ripened 
greater than the disappointment of never knowing 
what it tasted like? It was an inflexible rule that 
anything banking the Communion table became a 
gift, and in the years when frost, snow, drought or 
grasshoppers cut into the yield, the decision was not 
easy. 

Of all the church festivals of my youth, Harvest 
Home stands out most vividly. Christmas was 
primarily a family celebration. We went to church, 
“‘God-willing. Weather permitting’’ as the notice 
read, but many times God seemed quite willing to let 
us sing our carols around the candle-lit tree while the 
drifts blocked the uncertain road which brought our 
minister. 

Easter Sunday was a time of singing in our musical 
congregation though for us the real celebration of the 
Resurrection coincided with the first crocus opening 
on the church hill. But Harvest Home was really our 
own festival, the ingathering of farming people 
everywhere and in all times. It wasn’t until 1931 that 
Canadian Thanksgiving was moved from November 
11 to October. There was no sense talking about a 
November Harvest Festival in Alberta, so the date 
was flexible. 

Early in the fall we gathered and dried, or waxed, 
the golden poplar, the purple and red saskatoon, the 
multi-coloured cinquefoil and rose leaves ready to be 
fastened to the ends of the pews. Grasses and grain 
were bound into sheaves for the organ. These and the 
homemade bread and the saskatoon jelly were put up 
on Saturday afternoon. With the afternoon sun 
beating in unfrosted windows, a few lazy flies bump- 
ing about the panes, my mother running through 
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the hymns for next day’s 

service: ‘‘Come Ye Thank- 

ful People Come,’’ ‘‘We 

Gather Together’’ and ‘‘Old 

-Hundred’’ — it was for us a pre- 

service of gratitude. 

Sunday morning people came carrying 

baskets of potatoes, scrubbed carrots, 
bronze-coloured onions, snowy parsnips. One 
year there was a serious discussion as to whether or 
not apples and oranges would be allowed and the 
minister decided ‘‘pro’’ since ‘‘we should be glad we 
had the money to buy them.”’ (In the 30’s, how true! ) 

Bring an offering and come into His courts, 

Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness, 

Thy paths drop fatness; the pastures are clothed with 

Slocks; 

The valleys also are covered over with corn. 

The Word, so often obscure, made manifest. 

Even in the golden glow of nostalgia I realize 
Harvest Homes weren’t all warm and sunny and 
bountiful. One fall in particular I recall the look on 
many faces as they gazed at the rows of snow-covered 
stooks and tried to sing enthusiastically, ‘‘All is 
safely gathered in, Ere the winter’s storms begin.”’ 
The minister, not too long removed from England, 
had chosen his hymns from the index, not from the 
situation, and he didn’t score any points for sen- 
sitivity that Sunday. 

Some years the decorations made up a second fall 
fair without the blue ribbons, although there was 
plenty of judging going on. Some years the cabbages 
were small and yellowish, the onions not much bigger - 
than the sets we planted and the potatoes ‘‘some the 
size of golf balls, and then a lot of little ones’? as my 
dad used to say — and scabby into the bargain. Even 
those times we knew we still had lots to be thankful 
for: our families, our friends, our church, and the 
unquenchable faith that next year there would be a 
bumper crop. 


MARY MORTIMER, a former teacher and now a Sree lance 
writer, was brought up in Alberta and now lives in Ottawa. 
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Metamorphosis 


Growing into flight, 
The butterflies try their wings: 
Kindergarten calls. 


Laura E. Baldwin 


Season Signals 


Misty chartreuse are the willows, 

Tender green small leaves unfurling, 

Vivid emerald fall-sown wheat-fields — 
Nature signals “Go!” in spring-time. 


August sunshine glows warm amber, 

Ripens gold Niagara peaches, 

Sweet yellow Transparent apples — 
“Slow” it cautions harried humans. 


Scarlet salvia spikes and spear-heads, 
Smooth and globular tomatoes, 
Fallen leaves of sugar-maples — 
These are red; “Stop!” their brusque message. 


“Stop!” all plants, and cease your growing; 

“Stop!’” all men, and cease your labours, 

Sowing, tending, reaping harvest — 
Stopping, ponder, and be thankful. 


Mary A. Paddon 
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Thoughts on 
Recommendation 12 


the author at the 107th General Assembly, (at 

which he was a Commissioner) during 
debate on Recommendation 12 of the Board of Con- 
gregational Life. The text of that Recommendation 
with an explanatory opening statement added by 
BCL is here printed in full. 

After some debate the Recommendation and the 
statement were referred back to the Board for further 
study and report. 

We hope that this article will assist this very pro- 
cess of ‘‘further study.”’ JRD 


Ts following feature was born in the mind of 


David Marshall 


forgettable experience for those privileged to be 
its commissioners. At the end some 
inevitable questions remained in the mind. What are 
our priorities? Have we a clear view of the state of 


Te 107th General Assembly was an un- 


the Church? Was there good communication in 


speaking and listening? ; 

Highlights of the Assembly remain in the memory: 
the crowded opening service in Knox Church, Ot- 
tawa; the banquet at which the Governor General 
spoke; the continuing controversy over the place of 
women in the Church; the eloquence and sincerity of 
overseas visitors; and not least, news of some who 
now retire from the public scene after years of 
devoted service in our Church. 

But Recommendation 12 from the Board of Con- 
gregational Life should not be missed from this list. 
This was prefaced by a statement entitled ‘‘Covenant 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age.’’ The concerns in the 
statement were laudable, the response sought 
understandable if doubtful as to its effect; but in the 
middle of the Declaration was a section entitled, 
‘Our Judeo-Christian Story,’’ and it is with this 
piece of modern theology that this article is primari- 
ly concerned. The Covenant Declaration itself comes 
with the imprimatur of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches; but it is not obvious whether 
the Reformers, the Apostles, or the mass of faithful 
Christians down the centuries, would recognize it as 
being a piece of Christian teaching. 


a general one. It is that this statement is con- 

fusing for those who have not studied the Bi- 
ble very carefully. They will see in the statement 
references to God, the prophets, Jesus Christ, and 
“‘the hope that is within us as Reformed Christians’’; 
and they will feel that such language guarantees the 
value of the rest of what they read. It does not. 


I CONFUSION The first criticism is 
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SIN Next we should note that this 
Il statement suffers from a defect found in 
many modern versions of Christian 
teaching. It prescribes a remedy, without clear 
reference to the disease. For one horror of the 20th 
century it commends a cure, without any clear ac- 
count of its ultimate cause. 
To speak of Christian failure, ambiguity, and 
obstruction of Divine blessing, is right as far as it 


LORE 
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goes: but that is not far enough. The fact is that in 
the 20th century also we have sinned; that is, we have 
defied God, as has the whole human race. 

Sin produces hatred, fear, and mistrust; and these 
evils in turn produce nuclear weapons which threaten 
the peace of nations, continents, the world. How can 
Christians contemplate condemning the production 
of nuclear weapons, without any reference to sin 
against God’s law? It is sin which gives rise to the 
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Thoughts on Recommendation 12 


continued from previous page 


desire for nuclear weapons and then to the will- 
ingness to produce them, and if necessary to use 
them. We should at least give our neighbours the op- 
portunity of knowing what is wrong with the world, 
before issuing a prescription as to how to put it right. 


GOD But then knowledge of sin 
Ill comes from knowledge of God, and here too 

there appear serious defects in ‘‘Our 
Judeo-Christian Story.’’ The authors write of the 
compassion of God, and without this none of us 
would be alive at all. But it is not only the Divine 
compassion which makes us aware of our sin but the 
awesome holiness of God. Of this the authors of 
‘Our Judeo-Christian Story’’ have nothing to say. 
Yet it was the knowledge of God as the Holy One of 
Israel that in one way or another revealed to David, 
Isaiah, Daniel, Peter, Paul, the dying thief, and a 
host of others their great sinfulness, which meant in- 
itiation into true usefulness. 

How can ‘‘Reformed Christians’? imagine that 
they have any hope of real usefulness, when they are 
silent about the Divine resistance to human pride and 
silent about the Bible summons to repentance for all 
human self-assertion against the holy law of God? 

At the opening service of the Assembly we all 
declared our expectation that Christ will come from 
his Father’s throne ‘‘to judge the living and the 
dead.’’ If we meant what we said we shall be ill at 
ease with the idea of the character of God reflected in 
“Our Judeo-Christian Story.”’ 


JESUS CHRIST In the light of the 
I V, general treatment of other themes no one 

will be surprised to discover what is said 
about Jesus Christ. He is said to be ‘‘our brother and 
our friend.’’ At this point, it seems to me, the 
*‘Judeo-Christian Story’’ breaks away entirely from 
our Church’s commitment to historic Christianity, 
and shows itself under the influence of the 
humanism, unitarianism and syncretism which flood 
over the western world as the second Christian 
millenium draws to a close. 

Does anyone today question the true humanity of 
Christ? No one who reads the New Testament will 
deny that he describes his disciples as friends and 
brethren. But these are not the points as issue. Is 
Jesus Lord of our lives? Did he conquer sin, death 
and all the powers of evil by his cross and resurrec- 
tion? Is he, at least, beyond criticism, simply because 
he is the all-wise, all-loving Shepherd of Israel, and 
head over all things to the Church? Is the great 
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wonder of being a Christian, not first that we can call 
him friend and brother, but rather that he can be our 


Lord and Saviour, in whom our souls find their true | 


rest and destiny? 

To these questions the Churches down the cen- 
turies have answered with a resounding ‘‘Yes!’’ Our 
own church has not been ashamed to be numbered 
among such, as can be seen in the Preamble to the 
Ordination questions. (Book of Forms 409.) 

But ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian Story’’ has nothing to 


say of these things. I know there is a reference to 


God’s ‘‘covenant of blessing, sealing it with the 
blood of His Son Jesus Christ;’’ but such a state- 
ment, in the context in which it appears, may mean 
no more than that Jesus was the supreme martyr in 
the good old cause of reform and revolution. Such an 
idea may please some people; but it is not Christiani- 


ty. 


CHRISTIAN DISTINCTIVES As 
Presbyterians we inherit a high doctrine of 


the Church. Our fathers thought of the © 


Church as a special society blessed with the Divine 
Word, strengthened with the means of grace, and 
called by her Lord to be the light of a dark world. 
“You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God’s own people, that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of 
darkness into his marvellous light.’’ (I Peter 2:9 
R.S.V.) / 

This great note of joyful triumph helps to explain 
the early Church’s conquest of the world in a fight 
against overwhelming odds. It is a note which is not 
often heard among us these days. The Board of Con- 
gregational Life’s support for ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian 
Story’’ will not help us to recover a spirit of joyful 
confidence in our worship and witness. 

I don’t doubt that its authors desired to express 
our identification with the sighing and crying of our 
dangerous world; and in this they succeeded ad- 
mirably. But the New Testament mission of the 
Church didn’t begin with the apostles declaring that 
they too shared the failure and ambiguity of the 
Roman Empire in which they lived. Rather they 
descended on the world with the Word of the eternal 
King ringing in their ears, and with the call to 
repentence and faith sounding from their lips. ‘‘We 
preach not ourselves,’’ said St. Paul, ‘‘but Christ 
Jesus the Lord.’’ You could not ignore the Church in 
those days, whatever you did with her message. 


If the charge is made against the 20th century - 


Church that we have ignored our neighbours, been 
insensitive to the poor, and apathetic to nuclear and 
other menaces, we shall have to plead guilty. But two 
wrongs do not put things right. We shall not atone 
for wrong to our neighbour by losing our Christian 
identity. Like Israel of old, in the church also’ we 
belong to a special people, confess a gracious loving 
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Lord, and are called to a life of loyal service for his 
sake. Such things ought to be mentioned in any 
statements about the Biblical covenants. According 
to the Old Testament, Israel was special. According 
- to the New Testament, the Church is special. That 
_ much at least is clear in the Bible. 

_ But the authors of ‘‘Our Judeo-Christian Story,”’ 
in their great concern for the state of the world, and 
their alarm at the nuclear threat to the world, have 
_ lost sight of the identity of the Church and its special 
mission in the world. 

The result is predictable. St. Paul determined to 
tell all of the peril of sin and of the power of Christ; 
_ he pledged himself to become all things to all men, 
that by all means he might save some, and bring them 
to the world to come. 

These 20th century writers on the other hand, 
determine to warn all of the dangers of nuclear 
power; and they pledge themselves “‘to use every 
possible means to protect the value and dignity of 
this world.”’ 


| EVALUATION 
1. Authority 
| According to the Preamble to the Ordination 


Questions in the Book of Forms, ‘‘The Scriptures of 
— the Old and New Testaments, as the written Word of 
God, testifying to Christ the living Word, are the 
canon of all doctrine, by which He rules our faith 
and life.’’ If the Board of Congregational Life still 
believes this, it ought never even to have considered 
commending to our Assembly the Covenant Declara- 
tion for a Nuclear Age. The view of life presented 
| there may be appealing, impressive, even inspiring, 
) but it cannot bear the scrutiny of Holy Scripture. The 
_ view of life derived from the Bible was expressed in 
our fathers’ resolve ‘‘to glorify God, and enjoy him 
| 


“to glorify God, 
and 
enjoy him 
for ever” 
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for ever.’’ These 20th century nuclear prophets invite 
us to a new view of life. It is ‘‘let us preserve and en- 
joy the world with the help of God who made it.”’ 
Whether such counsel, if followed, will mean the 
preservation of the world is very much open to 
doubt; but it will certainly guarantee the ineffec- 
tiveness of the Church. 


2. Practicality 

The authors ‘‘decry and condemn the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and pledge ourselves to use every 
means possible to seek a moratorium on their pro- 
duction and a treaty preventing their use.’’ Now this 
is a noble and understandable ideal, but even in the 
Christian Church there should be some relationship 
between words uttered and deeds done. It might be a 
courageous decision to say you had decided to send a 
party of school children to climb Mount Everest, but 
we know they would never reach the summit. 

In the present devilishly confused state of interna- 
tional politics, there are many who would yearn for a 
realization of the ideals set forth in the Covenant 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age. But the wisest minds 
in the world cannot see how this can be done. Are the 
‘‘Reformed Christians’ the Divinely appointed pro- 
phets armed with wisdom which no one else 
possesses? 

I know the reply before it is given. It is that though 
the ideal be unattainable, we should pursue it, and if 
necessary die in the process. Who said so? We are 
back again to the question of authority. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ did not tell us that it was our business to 
preserve the world from destruction. He did commit 
to us the Gospel of the forgiveness of sins by his 
blood, which is so humbling to human pride that it 
has cost the lives of numberless martyrs down the 
centuries. 

3. Priorities 

So much of our confusion at present seems to flow 
from a lack of any clear sense of priorities. No think- 
ing person doubts the horrible menace of atomic 
energy in the power of human hands. Sir Winston 
Churchill once said that it was most unfortunate for 
the human race that human science had made possi- 
ble the production of nuclear weapons. But when the 
ethical questions relating to nuclear armaments are 
measured against other practical moral questions, we 
are soon faced with a dilemma. Is the potential 
destructiveness of nuclear weapons any worse than 


the actual destructiveness of human passion which 


destroys families and leaves little children with their 
souls often scarred for life? 


4. The Worship and Service of the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ 

» “By the operation of God’s Word and Spirit th 

Church is gathered, equipped, and sent out to par- 
ticipate in this ministry. All her members are called to 
share the Gospel with the world and to offer to the 
Father the worship and service that are due to Him 
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from His creation, through Christ the only Mediator, 
until He comes again.’’ (Book of Forms 409.) 

I believe I speak for many when I appeal to the 
Board of Congregational Life to help us with this 
Divinely ordained purpose in coming days. I appeal 
to them to refrain from commending substitutes for 
the New Testament Evangel which at best are confus- 
ing, and at worst will drive the Spirit finally from us. 
Should that happen things will get worse than they 
are. 


REFLECTION I have written this 
\V Il article, simply as a working minister, 

expressing, I believe, the thoughts of 
many other ministers and their people, as well as 
mine. The real question before us in the 1980’s is, 
“Can Christianity survive in the western world until 
the end of the century? That is why I have written. 

In concluding, I remember the words of a book 
which I bought when a student. ‘‘The more man has 
concentrated upon the world to the exclusion of any 

‘recognition of the eternal world, the more nearly he 


‘not into a 
paradise, 
but into 


a hell” 
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has come to turning the world, not into a paradise, | 


but into a hell.’? So wrote Gwilym O. Griffith in a 
book Makers of Modern Thought, published soon 
after the war. His words were not only prompted by a 
Christian view of life; they were also prophetic of the 
present international state of affairs. 

In such a situation the first task of the Church is to 
give to the eternal unseen God whom she worships 
through Jesus Christ her Lord, the glory due unto his 
name. This includes sounding the trumpet call of the 
Gospel, rousing the slaves of affluence to consider 
the last questions of life and death, and preparing for 
that Day when we shall all appear before God, to ac- 
count for what we have done with our lives. 

I believe that if we could be clear about these 
things, then some of the other issues which so vex 
and perplex us would appear in a different light, con- 
sume less time and energy, and produce less frustra- 
tion than at present they do. 

For instance this writer would be grateful if we 
could have a quiet thoughtful discussion over the 
question of the place of women in the Church. Ought 
we not to consider all the facts before resorting to a 
destructive gladiatorial contest? It also might be 
helpful if someone would inform us as to whether 
there is any difference between the teaching of the Bi- 
ble on this disputed question, and the political and 
social thought of the last two hundred years. 

But the burning question before us is whether we 
can grasp anew the faith we profess with our lips. ‘‘I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church,’’ we all said at the beginning of the 
Assembly. As if to confirm the reality of this profes- 
sion we sang a hymn to the Holy Spirit, ‘‘O Breath of 
life, come sweeping through us.’’ Since the prayer 
did not appear to receive an immediate answer, 
should we not continue to utter it? Unless the Spirit 
of God helps us, our efforts are in vain. This is a time 
to seek his help. That will mean a new willingness to 
grasp the things which are unseen and eternal with 
the help of the Word. What could be more practical 
than to do this at a time when things that are seen ap- 
pear more uncertain than ever they did? ‘‘I look for 
the life of the world to come.’’ So concludes the 
Nicene Creed, which the faithful have confessed for 


more than 1500 years. By God’s grace we should 


think, pray, and act in these terms. Then in this pre- 
sent world we shall not only profess the Christian 
faith, but also see fruits for our labours in the land of 
the living. 

Rise up, O men (and women) of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and strength 

To serve the King of Kings. 


MR. MARSHALL is minister at St. Enoch’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. . 
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“Disabled” is 
not a career! 


Hugh D. McKellar 


Disabled Persons, the United Nations 

presumably meant to capture the attention, 
not so much of individuals already well aware of the 
limitations entailed by their physical and mental 
handicaps, as of those of us who come under the 
somewhat ambiguous category of ‘‘normal.’’ The UN 
chose, however, to pass its resolution, and its definition 
of ‘‘disabled persons’’, late in 1975, when International 
Women’s Year was not quite over, so that no 
assessment of its impact was yet available to influence 
future planning. 

If International Women’s Year made less difference 
than had been hoped to the overall condition of half the 
planet’s population, that was because so many women 
allowed the Year to make no difference whatever to 


Bi proclaiming 1981 the International Year of 


them. For the sexes did not line up against each other; _ 


the significant divide appeared to be between women 
anxious to take responsibility for the management of 
their own lives, and those willing to delegate respon- 
sibility-to whoever would take it. Both groups seemed to 
feel that they were, compared with men, at a disadvan- 
tage — which the former wanted to remove, while the 


latter regarded it as part of their stock-in-trade, which 
| they would not let go. 


No doubt International Women’s Year and the Year 
of the Child were intended to influence my thinking and 
behaviour in some respects — but which ones? What 
was I, chronologically at least, a male adult, supposed 
to do with, for, or about two groups to which nature 
denies me entrance? And how am I now to respond to 
the Year of Disabled Persons, a category which I may 
yet, despite decades of robust health, enter without war- 
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ning? For that matter, how shall I know when I qualify 
as a ‘‘disabled person’’ as defined by the UN: “‘unable 
to insure by himself or herself, wholly or partly, the 
necessities of a normal individual and/or social life as a 
result of a deficiency, either congenital or not, in his or 
her physical or mental capabilities’’? 

Well, I know a fair number of people who are in that 
boat now, although they have less organically wrong 
with them than several other friends whom I would 
never think of as ‘‘disabled.’’ I would seek the latter’s 
opinions, if I could but catch up with them. 

My friend who was born blind is so busy completing 
her Ph.D. in social work that I hate to take up her time. 
I must coax my way past three secretaries to reach the 
man whom I first knew as the vigorous holder of a top 
position in his field — which he still occupies despite an 
ailment which has confined him to a wheel-chair. There 
is no use phoning my friend with inoperable cancer, 
since she is apt to be out visiting and comforting the sur- 
vivors of someone who gave her up for dead when her 
case was diagnosed in 1974. My friend whose right arm 
hangs useless since a childhood attack of polio teaches 
full time, and I never know which Saturdays she is 
entertaining a circle of gourmets who meet at each 
other’s homes; she cooks, but lets her husband wash the 
dishes. However, my mother has a bit more leisure since 
the demise of the magazine to which she has sold articles 
regularly since turning eighty (her writing was not what 
killed it). 

She thinks that when people meet her, they perceive 
primarily how age and arthritis have rendered her dif- 
ferent from themselves; and for daring to be different in 
any respect, one must expect to pay a penalty. Seeing at 
a glance that she can walk only with great difficulty, 
they look no further before deducing that she can do 
nothing else any better: it does not cross their minds that 
she knows exactly what she can do, and will ask for the 
specific help she occasionally needs. They assume that 
shyness or stubbornness inhibit her from asking, and 
can hardly be dissuaded from giving her the kind of aid 
they think she ought to have, though she could manage 
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better without it. But why do they imagine that they 
understand her plight better than she does? 

Partly because there lives nearby a lady who 
developed, long before walking gave her any trouble, an 
appetite for attention and deference which she can in- 
dulge now that her legs have given way. While she can 
negotiate stairs by herself if she must, she prefers to 
have one person steadying each of her arms, while a 
third runs ahead or behind with her cane. Little as they 
realize it, her helpers are in on the creation of a 
stereotype. She has convinced them that this is the kind 
of tribute which a crippled old lady may properly exact 
from healthy people: thus they reason that my mother 
must likewise view every flight of steps as an opportuni- 
ty for a triumphal progress. But she, by fending them 
off, cheats them of the satisfaction they would gain 
from contrasting their strength and generosity with her 
apparent frailty and need. They have learned to feel 
comfortable with disabled persons who open the door to 
a mutual ego massage. 


must devote to the mere mechanics of daily 

living an unusual amount of intellectual and 
emotional energy, still have enough left to compete on 
equal terms with normally healthy people, coming out 
ahead even when they have to start from farther back. 
Debarred from making their mark in one way, they have 
sought out another, inspiring onlookers in the process. 
But what if they had chosen to deploy their formidable 
store of energy in the opposite direction, as they might 
have done without let or hindrance? Or what if they 
simply had not had it in them, even with good health, to 
achieve anything outstanding? Are there not individuals 
who would regard an affliction not as an obstacle to be 
circumvented, but as a refuge from a race which, even 
under optimum conditions, they would gladly be ex- 
cused from running? 

I cannot help wondering, therefore, how many people 
have taken a perfectly genuine physical or mental han- 
dicap as a licence to work patiently away till the UN’s 
definition of a ‘‘disabled person’’ fitted them like a 
glove, either because they always did want to be lilies of 
the field, or because they have a close relative with a 
passion for gardening. The husband of my gourmet 

‘friend may provide an instructive illustration. 

He had done his own cooking for several years before 
their marriage, and could presumably have gone on do- 
ing so, especially in view of her handicap. But she cook- 
ed with so much more skill and joy than he that the 
stove became her uncontested turf. Eventually she 


[m« spoken of five persons who, while they 
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noticed how his attempts at helping her had grown 
clumsy from lack of practice. Still she was not, ap- 
parently, enough disturbed over having him depend on 
her for every bite he ate to refrain from insisting that he 
cook one meal per week, lest he forget how to boil 
water. Besides, when she is invited anywhere, she would 
rather not go, she cannot accept because she must go 
home and cook his dinner — although, given a welcome 
invitation, she (and he) cope somehow. 


ust a person be disabled to conclude, in effect, 
M ‘‘T have climbed as far as I can up what is, 

admittedly, no. great shakes of a tree? 
What then have I to do with people who outwardly 
resemble me, but still yearn to shinny up a Douglas fir? 
If they can do it, more power to them; if I tried, I would 
get dizzy, lose my grip, and fall in a heap on the ground. 
What good would that do me or them either? What I 
have may not be much, but I’m used to it, and I won’t 
take a chance on losing it in pursuit of something which 
might turn out a good deal worse.’’ 

Let us return to my mother’s suspicion, which the 
learned social worker denounces, that the detail which 
marks another person as different from ourselves may 
not be the one which matters most. Because the first 
thing we notice about a blind person is his inability to 
see, we tend to assume that he is much like all other un- 
sighted persons — as indeed he is, but only in that one 
respect. If I expected every blind person I meet to be as 
perceptive and well informed as the social worker, I 
would be courting disappointment, if not a blow from a 
white cane. 

Many Canadians cannot, on their initial visit to the 
West Indies, tell one local resident from another: the 
blackness of the skins makes such a strong impact that 
all the faces look alike. But though we think they must 
all be chips off the same block, that is not how they 
perceive each other. Never, even in South Africa, have I 
heard such scathing remarks about black people as a 
Barbadian taxi-driver can deliver about tourists from 
Harlem who take one look at him and call him ‘‘soul 
brother.’’ He will not hug them for being black; he 
would not care for their behaviour if they were green 
with orange spots. Yet his diatribe pales beside that of a 
brilliant, ambitious feminist holding forth about the 
women who have rendered Harlequin Romances the 
most solvent publishing enterprise in Canada. Why, 
then, should we expect individuals who share only one 
highly noticeable characteristic — an affliction which 
they did not invite and would cast off if they could — to 
share aims, ideals, and abilities as well, or to respond to 
assembly-line treatment from the rest of us? 

Can such International Years, I wonder, accomplish 
much beyond opening, to exceptional members of the 
group concerned, doors which have hitherto been 
automatically closed to them on arbitrary grounds? Has 
a thrust for change ever yet come from the rank and file 
of any sizable group? Who is likely to become angry at 
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| being denied, on grounds which he or she cannot alter, a 


chance to go further, except an individual who has 
already covered an uncommonly long distance? 


when my scholarly friend was denied a 

university appointment by a _ department 
chairman who said that having a blind woman around 
gave him the creeps. (What she said his presence gave 
her cannot go through the mails.) But I do not see how it 
can, or should, help the blind student with whom she 
battled all one summer. His previous instructors, who 
thought he deserved credit for even tackling university 
work, had tended to take the will for the deed; she, 
knowing intimately what he was up against, insisted on 
his proving to her that he knew his business. Unable to 
see the dazzling smile from which he was used to getting 
mileage, she declined to turn loose on the public an 
incompetent, whether blind or sighted — where-upon 


Ts year may prevent a repetition of the time 


the chairman’s case of the creeps intensified into the. 


shakes. He, it turned out, had expected that she would 
pass the blind student with flying colours while warbling 
‘*Solidarity Forever’’ ... 

Will the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
then, turn out like International Women’s Year, with 
the achievers calling out in January, ‘‘Behold, I show 
unto you a more excellent way,’’ to people who 
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wouldn’t achieve, no matter what? And then, by 
December, the retreat to the Gospels: ‘‘We have piped 


unto you, and ye have not danced; we have mourned, | 


and ye have not lamented?’’ Perhaps, though the UN 
dare not affront half its membership by saying so, 
Christ had all along the answer to both. 

For did he not reach the point where ‘‘never man 
spake like unto this man’’ after thirty years of daily con- 
versation with the lady capable of composing the 
“‘Magnificat’’? And did he ever cure a sufferer without 
first asking, ‘‘Dost thou wish to be healed?’’ But what 
can even he do for anyone who decides on a career as a 
‘*disabled person’’? 
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...thanks for your plenty, 
.. thought for the hungry, 


The average Albertan spends 18% 
of take-home pay for food. 
In India, the figure is 50%. 


Millions in the Third World suffer chronic malnutrition. 


P.W.S. supports development projects which create lasting im- 
provements — in food production and distribution, nutrition, health 
care, employment opportunities — for Third World people. 


This Thanksgiving, be aware of your role in improving the food 
situation for the hungry of our world. 
Mark World Food Day, October 16. 
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Go tell 
Nigeria... 


William Fitch 


across the barren wastes of the Sahara 
desert, then down over the savannas of the 
great central plateau of Nigeria, and landed at the 
beautiful new airport in Lagos, recently built by the 
Dutch. For the last three hundred miles or more, one 
could see great mangrove forests, unequalled 
anywhere for immensity and gloom. Rain had been 
falling for some weeks so everything was fresh and 
green. The tropics are always exciting. But names like 
the Ivory Coast, the Gold Coast, the Slave Coast — 
all of which extend along the great Gulf of Guinea on 
which Lagos now is built — cannot but conjure up 
memories of deeds filled with cruelty and shame. 
Nigeria has moved in a century and a half into the 
mainstream of modern history. Lagos is so jammed 
with modern cars, owners are allowed only to drive 
on alternate days according to whether their licence 
plate begins with an even or odd number. Total 
population of Nigeria is estimated at one hundred 
million, and rapidly growing. It is a federal state with 
nineteen provinces. The great river Niger flows 
across the state from west to east and is met by its 
tributary, the Benue, thus dividing the land into 
natural subdivisions. In the Niger delta vast stores of 
oil and gas have been found in the second half of the 
twentieth century. Agriculture still ranks as one of 
the staple sources of the national economy. Nigeria is 
the world’s largest exporter of palm kernels and palm 


O ur 747 Jumbo-jet cruised quietly southwards 


oil, with peanuts, cocoa, rubber, cotton and bananas 
following closely behind. There are some two hun- 
dred and fifty ethnic and linguistic groups. The 
predominant ones are the Hausas and the Fulani in 
the north, and the Ibo and the Yoruba in the south. 
Islam is supreme in the north. Christianity is very 
widespread on the central plateau and the south. I 
was going to visit the Nigerian Presbyterian Church 
— found predominantly in the south-east — and on 
arrival at Lagos I was at once surrounded by warm- 
hearted Christian love. 


Church is-a tale of romance. The original im- 

pulse for its establishment came from 
Jamaica. After the emancipation of slavery, many 
who had been settled in Jamaica and had come to 
know Christ as Saviour, longed to see the Gospel 
taken to the land they still considered home. The 
Jamaican Presbytery, in which were agents of the 
United Secession Church and the Scottish Missionary 
Society, resolved to take action. A society was form- 
ed and funds raised for the planting of a mission sta- 
tion in Calabar — deep in the south-east of Nigeria. 
In spite of many obstacles, the Jamaican Presbytery 
persevered in its preparations and the result was the 
arrival on the 10th of April, 1846 of the Rev. Hope 
M. Waddell. He was a Scottish missionary in 
Jamaica; but as the interest grew greater in the Scot- 
tish Secession Church, he returned to Scotland and, 
with the support of the United Presbyterian Church, 
(formed by a union of the United Secession and 
Relief Churches), set his face towards Calabar and 
quickly established the first Presbyterian mission sta- 
tion in that land. His name is still revered in Calabar. 
The Hope Waddell Christian School was established, 
soon to become one of the most comprehensive 
schools in the country. Many of the great Christian 
leaders were trained there — men like Akanu Ibiam, 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, Alvan Ikoku, and Eyo Ita. Some 
of them are still alive; their names stir the hearts of — 
African Christians whenever they are mentioned in 
Nigeria — and beyond. Some younger contem- 
poraries are still treading in their footsteps. 

Seven years passed before the baptism of the first 
convert, Esien Esien Ukpabio. Nineteen years later, 
he would be the first Nigerian ordained to the 
ministry. The work expanded though the typical 
Presbyterian emphasis on quality rather than quanti- 
ty prevailed. Mary Slessor, the famed pioneer mis- 
sionary, made Calabar her home for forty years and 
gradually in the cross-River States the Gospel spread, 
the Bible was translated into Efik: the New Testa- 
ment in 1862; the entire Bible in 1868. The church 
pioneered in orphanage work; in helping lepers; in 
training men for the ministry; in the formation of the 
Christian Council of Nigeria in 1930. 

Today there are ninety-one ordained ministers 


Te founding of the Nigerian Presbyterian 
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operating through eight Presbyteries: Aba, 
Abakaliki, Aro/Ohafia, Calabar, Itu, Lagos, Ogoja,, 
the North. The supreme court of the church is the 
Synod which elects its own Moderator who may serve 
for several years if the Synod so determines. In addi- 
tion to these ministers, there is a dedicated body of 
evangelists and church sisters, all of whom have had 
some measure of Bible College education: 8 in Aba 
Presbytery, 21 in Abakaliki, 37 in Aro/Ohafia, 34 in 
Calabar, 20 in Itu, 6 in Lagos, 26 in Ogoja, 2 in the 
North. I spent a full week in 1975 with the evangelists 
and church sisters in Trinity College at Umuahia and 
the memory of these wonderful days is an abiding 
joy. Not all of the ministers are in pulpits of their 
own. Some are chaplains, some in government ser- 
vice, some are teachers of the Christian faith in day 
schools. But all in all, here is a company of 253 per- 
sons who are our brothers and sisters in Christ and 
are labouring earnestly to bring the good news of the 
Kingdom of God to their land of which they are so 
proud. Four Presbyterian churches in Europe and the 
West support the Nigerian church when special pro- 
jects are being developed. In every other way, 
however, the church is absolutely autonomous, in- 
digenous, self-supporting, self-governing and 
democratic. The four old-line churches who maintain 
an interest in the Presbyterian Church in Nigeria are 
the Church of Scotland, the Netherlands Reformed 
Church, the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
and The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Our Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church began helping in 1954. 


hy was I visiting the Nigerian Presbyterian 
W Church and being greeted so happily and 

warmly by the Moderator, the Right Rev. In- 
ya O.A. Ude, Ph.D. and others with him? 

Some months before, the Synod, under the leader- 
ship and vision of Dr. Ude, resolved to mount a six- 
months Forward Movement in every Presbyterian 
church across Nigeria. They resolved that 
evangelism, Bible study and church renewal at its 
deepest depths would be the pattern of the church’s 
work in the next year. They believed that Nigeria’s 
greatest need was Christ. They accepted the Great 
Commission as their first priority. They determined 
to ‘‘Go and Tell Nigeria’ that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
being persuaded that ‘‘there is none other name given 
among men whereby we may be saved.”’ 

In the Synod’s desk diary and church almanac, Dr. 
Ude, as Moderator, wrote a letter to every church 
member. Let me quote some of his words. 

‘‘We are forever grateful to the missionaries who in- 
jected quality rather than quantity into the training pro- 
grammes in all areas of life in Nigeria. But we cannot 
forever bask in the glory of the past. There is need to 
maintain and sustain that glory in the swelling tide of 
progress and to the greater glory of God who has called 
us into being as Presbyterians in Nigeria. 


poate 1981 


The last Synod witnessed an awakening of a sense of 
belongingness in the Presbyterian church. A new breath 
of the Holy Spirit is blowing across the church as new 
congregations are born and older ones revitalized. But 
do not forget that every congregation is made up of in- 
dividuals who confess their faith in Jesus Christ as 

Saviour and Lord. Have you caught a breath of this 

energizing of the Holy Spirit?’’ 

Could words be clearer? Could the summons to 
arms be declared more strongly? I wish it were possi- 
ble to quote the entire letter: but space forbids. These 
lines, however, I must add: 

‘‘God is counting on us to claim Nigeria for His Son 
Jesus Christ. We must not let Him down. We are in- 
spired by what William Carey, that renowned mis- 
sionary to India, once said: ‘Expect great things from 
God, attempt great things for God.’ 
Fellow Presbyterians, in the 1980’s, let us reach out in 
faith, the faith that can move mountains, so that when 
we too pass out of the scene, we will leave behind, clear- 
ly defined, footprints on the sands of time that truly 
declare God’s everlasting promise: ‘My grace is suffi- 
cient for you.’”’ 

In the days immediately after my arrival we talked 
much about the strategy for this campaign. Dr. Ude 
is minister of the landmark church in Lagos in the 
district of Yaba. The manse is beside the church. On 
all sides the cacophony of automobile horns sur- 
rounds both the church and manse. There is little of 
the quietness of Galilee at the heart of this great city. 
Yet morning prayers were held daily immediately 
after breakfast and there ‘‘the peace of God that 
passes all understanding’’ was experienced by us all. 
God revealed his presence. We were ‘‘one in the 
Spiritei* 

We talked strategy. How should the Good News of 
the Gospel best be spread among all the Presbyterian 
churches in Nigeria? And outside of the Presbyterian 
churches as well? Plans had already been made for a 
retreat with all the ministers of the N.P.C. but we 
had to flesh this out and determine what goals should 
be set and how best to use the full week of seminars 
and Bible studies for the advancement of the planned 
campaign. There were continual interruptions, of 
course, in our discussions for the church and manse 
are built at the junction of main arterial roads and 
callers are frequent. But we took every opportunity 
to explore the best means of evangelization in the 
twentieth century and decided on the varied roles that 
the Presbyteries should play. 


In this place, long ago, a Church of Scotland 
missionary, the Rev. Hugh _ Goldie, 
purchased land and established a training centre for 
evangelists. This is still being used for this purpose. 
Buildings may not be luxuriously furnished but they 
are very adequate and in the centre of them is a lovely 


Te ministers’ retreat was held at Arochuku. 
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Go tell Nigeria... 


continued from previous page 


little chapel. Here we met daily and studied biblical 
principles of evangelism. It was fascinating to see the 
total involvement of all the ministers. I would speak 
for three-quarters-of-an-hour and then general 
discussion would follow. It was informed and in- 
quisitive discussion. What impressed me most of all 
was the way in which everyone present recognized the 
authority of the Bible as guide and determinator of 
policy, ministry and strategy. The place of social ac- 
tion was, of course, noted — even to the extent of 
bringing in an expert on food production to give 
guidance as to how best the church might identify 
itself with the agrarian population and increase basic 
individual and personal properties and possessions. 
Theological training was scrutinized thoroughly and 
the possibility of the Presbyterians in Nigeria 
establishing their own theological seminary was at 
least suggested. The church presently owns land with 
some buildings at Itu. Conceivably, this could 
become the site for such a seminary if the project 
developed. 

All these discussions took place against the present 
historical developments (or declines) of Presbyterian 
churches in other lands. The extraordinary ‘‘Double 
the Church Movement’’ of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan and its remarkable results in one hundred 
per cent growth, both in members and in congrega- 
tions were well known. It was also known that the 
same church, despite grave political pressures both in 
Taiwan and overseas, had committed itself to a fur- 
ther redoubling effort, with added emphasis this time 
on spiritual growth as well as numerical increase. The 
actions of our Canadian Presbyterian General 
Assemblies in 1979 and 1980 when the decision was 
taken, then reinforced, to double our membership in 
the decade of the 80’s were also cited. How did this 
vision surface at the last meeting of the Nigerian 
Synod? Largely through the inspiration of its 
Moderator, Dr. Inya Ude. Naturally, he had much to 
say at this retreat in Arochuka about the possibilities 
of real church growth in the Presbyterian Church in 
Nigeria. But he was not alone. Many of these pastors 
have studied overseas and are well informed of what 
the Holy Spirit is doing in various parts of the world. 
Now they want to see a seismic shift in the life of 
their church and are determined that this take place. 

Discussion ensued on a decision of the Synod that 
the Forward Movement being contemplated should 
be led by chosen ministers of their own church. Three 
ordained ministers are being set apart by each of the 
eight presbyteries. It was reported that this group of 
twenty-four would meet for two weeks of study, 
research and prayer, before launching the attack on 
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every local congregation and the wider public of all 
the land. Concepts were both bold and adventurous. 
Special note might be taken of some of the 
Moderator’s counsel. Quoting from Dr. Dennis 
Oliver’s article in our Presbyterian Record, he said: 
‘‘We all are searching for both quality and quantity .... 
Committed, sacrificing disciples will be able to make 
disciples. Faith-filled communities and faithful Christ- 
ians will be effective in calling others to the faith. 
Spiritual Christians and Spirit-filled churches will 
reproduce themselves.”’ 
And more in the same vein: 
“It is true that on the day of reckoning the final ques- 
tion will not be ‘were you a Presbyterian, or a Baptist, 
or a Roman Catholic?’ But, ‘did you put your trust in 
Jesus as your Saviour and obey Him as your Lord?’ 
This, notwithstanding, it has pleased God Almighty to 
call us to faith and salvation in the context and 
fellowship of the Presbyterian Church in Nigeria. It is as 
such that God wants you to serve Him.”’ 
The tone of the retreat was like a briefing of 
soldiers who are about to begin an attack on enemy 
lines. An anticipation of victory was everywhere. 


ing, bustling city, seventy miles north of 

Port Harcourt. The new Synod offices are 

there. The Very Rev. Akanu Otu, a former 
Moderator, is Synod Clerk. 

Some brief mention should be made of the Sunday 

service at which I had the privilege of speaking. It 


(): my return I stopped off in Aba, a sprawl- 


was a very special service; both the Ibo and English 


services were combined. There were about 2,000 pre- 
sent and no one could ask for a better congregation. 
Two choirs — Ibo and English — orchestral music, 
solos and quartets, all beautifully rendered and with 
a great and awesome sense of the presence of God. A 
long service — three hours, thirty-five minutes — 
and I hadn’t long to speak. But as I ended, I asked 
the congregation if they didn’t think that the Good 
News I had been proclaiming was worth taking all 
round the world. The response was surprising! One 
great ‘‘Hallelujah’’ from every part of the sanctuary! 
Un-Presbyterian? Perhaps some might think so. But 
the Aba people meant it. Christ is their all in all. He 
must be offered to all. 

This entire issue of The Record could well be used 
to tell the whole story. But this cannot be. By now, 
much of the planned ministries have been fulfilled. 
Next year’s Synod will assess and measure the results. 
This, however, surely must be only the beginning. 
The Nigerian Presbyterian Church has come alive. 


DR. WILLIAM FITCH, a minister of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, is Executive Director of the Church Renewal Foundation 
in Toronto. 
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if CHURCH GROWTH depends on ME, what can | do? 
God calls us to be his disciples (Acts 1:8) 


Ten Ways to Develop Involved Discipleship 


1. COMMIT yourself to the Lord, Jesus Christ 
- spiritual growth is a prerequisite for 
numerical growth 
- keep in touch with the Lord through Bible 
Study 
- open your home for a group study 
- become a powerful prayer source. Pray as 
though you believed and be prepared for 
miracles 
2. CONTRIBUTE your loyalty to your church 
- be a regular attender at worship 
- be visible in your support of the con- 
gregation 
3. BECOME A caring, supportive person 
- love is a sign of discipleship 
- show it at home, at work, at church, 
with friends 
4.SPREAD the good news of the gospel through 
personal evangelism 
- not all have special gifts for evangelism 


the Lord spill over? 


50 Wynford Drive 7 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
Dr. James B. Sauer, co-ordinator 
Rev. Terry Ingram, convener 


When someone bumps into you does the love of 


The Committee for Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


but all can contribute by friendly, unpres- 
sured communication 
- statistics reveal that 70% to 80% of those 
coming to church for the first time come 
because of personal contact by relatives, 
friends, business or club associates. 
5. DISCOVER your spiritual gifts 
- those unique gifts which each of us 
possesses and which we must discover, - 
develop and USE in effective discipleship 
6. DEVELOP. the skills required to facilitate 
effectiveness 
- trained, enthusiastic lay leadership is vital 
- attend workshops and training events 
- arrange for those events to take place in 
your area 
7. BE AWARE of the needs within your 
congregation 
_- familiarize yourself with the concerns of 
the aged, singles, handicapped, families, 
youth and children 
- initiate programmes which address the 
needs 
8. STUDY the needs of the unchurched 
around you 
- 75% of North Americans are out- 
side the church 
- build bridges to them 
- discover activities which meet 
their needs 
9. BE MORE than a policy maker 
- actively participate in at least one 
new programme that your church is 
starting 
10.8£ A carefulSTEWARD of your 
resources 
- give additional financial assist- 
ance for growth programmes 
- give yourself 


Increase your Faith --- Your Witness --- 
Your Service 


Let CHURCH GROWTH begin with ME 


Susan Conly 


young couple, radiantly happy, starting out, 

we thought, on a 
together. 

To us, of course, there was nothing ordinary about 
them at all. She was Sally and he was Michael. 

Sally, we have known always. We’ve watched her 
grow from a golden-haired baby to a serious little 
seven-year-old who suddenly had to share the respon- 
sibilities of a home without a mother, and on to 
graduate with great distinction in Home Economics 
from the University of Saskatchewan. 

Happily busy in her profession in southern Alber- 
ta, paths crossed — and then we met Michael. He 
was thoroughly enjoying a career associated with the 
Alberta gas industry — a career with far-reaching 
possibilities. 

So, as I mentioned, two special people, and this 
their special day. 

We hadn’t intended having a choir. Yet as the first 
notes of Lohengrin, mellow and beautiful from the 
old organ, drifted from the Open window, past the 
lilacs and the honeysuckle, through Old Maple’s 
branches, and across the lawn, the choir loft in the 
upper branches burst into a soaring melody of June 
birdsong. The guests sitting in the shade of Old 
Maple at this family wedding at the old homestead, 
looked up and listened and smiled. This uninvited 
choir was God’s ultimate blessing on a young bride 
and her husband as they looked in the same direc- 
tion, together, toward a bright and shining future. 


ithin three months, Michael was blind — 
W totally and irreparably blind. 
Family and friends were torn with anguish 


and pity. But Sally and Michael wasted precious little 
time over bitterness or self-pity. Within weeks, 


| Ra they were really quite an ordinary 


well-planned future 


My handicap’ blindness. What's yours? 


Michael was off to Calgary, enrolled in an ‘‘Orienta- 
tion Course for the Blind.’’? And having most 
credibly completed this course, he was one of a very 
limited number from across Canada that were ac- 
cepted for a computer-programming course at the 
University of Manitoba. Sally resigned from her 
position and they were off together again, this time in 
an entirely new direction. 

One day I tried to express my admiration for their 
strength and courage. I recall just how much I learn- 
ed that day. 

“*Well,’” said Michael, ‘‘we hadn’t many choices 
— actually only three, I guess. We could curse life for 
doing this to us, which would have accomplished 
nothing. Or we could have grimly endured, with grit- 
ted teeth, — which would have gotten us exactly 
nowhere. Or we could accept; simply accept what 
couldn’t be changed and carry on. So you see,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘there really was only one thing to do.’’ 

I’ve thought a great deal about handicaps lately, 
this being the year when we’ve been asked to give 
special thought to the disabled and the handicapped. 
Especially, I have marvelled at the Michaels in our 
society and how they adjust. Too, I’ve appreciated 
the fact that we are being made more aware of their 
many problems, and the rights to which they are en- 
titled as Canadians, yet are not guaranteed. 

I can hear myself taking part in a discussion group 
a few months ago. ‘‘This is a good thing. We must 
pressure for legislation and give our total support.”’ 

Now, as I think back to that discussion, I rather 
suspect that there was a tinge of smug superiority 
that we were not numbered among the afflicted. 
Because we had two eyes, two ears, and all our ap- 
pendages, that, of course, made us whole persons, 
contributing fully to society. (And, of course, we 
justly deserve all the rights to which we are entitled, 
and just possibly, the handicapped are not.) 

‘“‘Handicapped? Who? — me? Of course, not!’’ 

‘“‘Handicapped’’ is a word that we associate with 
wheel chairs, white canes, Down’s syndrome. But it 
seems to me that we can be handicapped by infir- 
mities of the human nature that are far, far more 
diminishing to us as persons than is a physical han- 
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; | dicap. And I suppose this is so because we seldom 


face up to the truth about ourselves. 

A physical disability is a physical disability — it’s 
there for all the world to see, but other disabilities go 
much deeper. They are infirmities of the spirit, of our 
nature. And these, we pretend, don’t exist. 
Selfishness, intolerance, the twin devils of envy and 
greed, lack of integrity, and on and on. 

These are the blind forces that make us much less 
than whole persons. 

Selfishness is possibly the most common handicap 
and by far the greatest obstacle to fulfilment and 
happiness. It closes us off from the concerns and 
rights of other people. Could we but accept this one 
truth about ourselves and make some small transfor- 
mations in this area, countless other changes would 
occur. 

So the first step is to make ourselves more open to 
life and to others around us. This new outlook is also 
the antidote for cynicism and apathy. Here it is well 
to remember that in proportion to our caring, we are 
alive, just as when we stop caring altogether, we are 
dead. 

Then there’s the self-righteousness and smug piety 
that take so much of the joy out of religion and out 
of life: and cynicism, the handicap of those who have 
stopped believing. These attitudes produce some of 
the unhappiest and most diminished of all “‘han- 
dicapped’’ persons. Those who have stopped believ- 
ing have, in fact, committed suicide of the spirit. Life 
has no meaning, no purpose. Believing is the activity 
that addresses the future, making us aware of what 
we can become as human beings. 

Or we can harbor resentment and bitterness, 
especially at the ingratitude of other people (how 
seldom we examine ourselves in this respect!). This is 
the weapon that parents use against their children, 
spouse against spouse. ‘‘After all I’ve done for him 


— this is how he repays me!’’ 
P viduals and on society at large is lack of in- 
tegrity. In the area of honesty, it may well be 
that we have listened too long and too often to our 
politicians, or to the commercials with their sales 
pitch, or even to our theologians with their ‘‘mental 
reservations.’’ Truth seems to have lost some of its 
once distinctive shape. We end up not being able to 
tell the difference between truth, half-truth, and 
down-right lies. It all begins to look the same after a 
while. So we dither along in a murky gray world, 
with simple integrity the least of our priorities. There 
seem to be precious few moments of truth about 
anything anymore. And it is on the acceptance or the 
evasion of these moments of truth, especially about 
ourselves, that our worth as individuals hinges. 
Are we not ready to accept the promise that ‘‘the 
truth shall make (us) free’? — finally set free to be 
able to do something remedial about our condition 


ossibly the greatest blight on us as_ indi- 
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now that we have faced up to it? 

Physical disabilities are among the things that we 
cannot change, so attitudes and directions must 
bend. But infirmities of our natures too long allowed 
to diminish us, these we are not powerless to change. 
Be it intolerance, self-pity, miserliness, whatever — 
admit to it. Accept the truth. Our handicap may not 
be the worst of all handicaps, but, in all honesty, it 
does not exactly make for peak performance either, 
does it? The compulsion to ‘‘confess all’’ is only the 
beginning — it makes the problem visible. It’s what 
happens next that is going to count. 

The time is now for inhabiting fully the gift of life 
that God has given to us. 

So the flaws that weigh us down and hamper the 
spirit may be massive or they may be just the little 
things: a tongue given to quick unkindness, the heart 
that is miserly with praise and gratitude, the soul sick 
with envy, greed and intolerance. One does not need 
to be an expert in psychosomatic medicine to know 
that envy, jealousy, hate, can be lethal — slow killers 
that cripple. And a crippled spirit is so much more 
tragic than a crippled body. 

When we accept our limitations, and repair our 
flaws, we are free to go on to open new doors to 
greater opportunities than we ever dared to imagine. 
Only then will the spirit ‘‘be born again.’’ Nothing 
evolves by magic, we must work at it. God equipped 
all of us with abilities of one sort or another, and 
each of us with our own very special blessings. 


ne of the marvellous things that we learn 
6) from the Scriptures is that God always makes 

room for us to begin again. There are 
no restrictions to this on his part. It all depends on 
whether we are prepared to face our truth and head 
back into life again in his presence. 

There are hundreds of Michaels out there who 
have proved their capacity to endure a staggering 
blow, retain their sense of humour, and keep the em- 
phasis on ability instead of disability. 

How about the rest of us? 

In the last analysis, the burden of any one’s destiny 
is on their own doorstep. God has given us the power 
for decision and the responsibility of choice. 

Michael completed his year at the University of 
Manitoba, with excellence, and a position awaited 
him in Calgary in June. 

Self-pity? No way! He broke that chain the mo- 
ment he accepted the fact of his blindness. 

His attitude? A casual shrug and a cheerful, ‘‘Yes, 
my handicap’s blindness. What’s yours?”’ 


MS. CONLY is a free-lance writer and a frequent contributor to 
The Record, who resides in Macklin, Sask. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


What does one call a male 
graduate of Ewart College? 

Good question! (although it is 
not one that keeps me awake 
nights!) Many female graduates of 
Ewart join the Order of 
Deaconesses upon their 
designation but that avenue is 
closed to men. We cannot use the 
term ‘‘Deacon’’ since it has a well- 
defined meaning within church 
law, namely, the mostly defunct 
“‘Deacons’ Court,’’ charged ‘‘to 
take special care in distributing to 
the necessities of the poor’’ (Book 
of Forms, No. 135). Someone has 
suggested that all graduates of 
Ewart College who are employed 
in Christian Education work 
should be called ‘‘Christian 
Educators.’’ That sounds 
reasonable to me. 


What is your opinion of the value 
of Synods? Do they have any real 
power or authority any more or are 
they just another excuse for a get- 
together? 

You have asked a question many 
of us ministers and representative 
elders have debated for years. 

In our system of government, as 
it has evolved over the past five 
decades, Synods no longer seem to 
perform a very useful function. 
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Most of the pressing and im- 
portant ‘‘business’’ of the Church 
is conducted by Presbyteries and 
General Assembly. Nevertheless, I 
see nothing much wrong with an 
annual ‘‘get-together,’’ especially 
in those parts of our nation where 
Presbyterians are almost as dif- 
ficult to find as Quakers! There are 


- values in this world that are higher 


than the conducting of one’s 
business affairs. Synods can 
therefore be quite valuable in 
providing mutual support and 
encouragement and so strengthen 
the concept that we Presbyterians 
are committed to one another. The 
problem as I see it is that some 
Synods persist in spending too 
much time on mostly redundant 
“‘business’’ instead of using it as 
an opportunity for instruction and 
mutual support. Why not make the 
Synod an annual ‘‘Congress’’ for 
as many as want to attend? 


In our church, the powers-that- 
be have decided not to sing the 
‘‘Amens”’ after the hymns. Is this 
a new Presbyterian practice? If so, 
why? 

It’s not a new practice. Many 
congregations no longer use the 
“‘Amen.’’ A good case can be 
made for its continued use as an 


affirmation of what has just been 
sung. ‘‘Amen’’ comes from a 
Hebrew word which suggests ‘‘So 
be it’’ or perhaps more accurately, 
“‘Everything I have said is a 
certainty.’’ An equally good case 
can be made for discontinuing the 
practice. In some cases the ritually 
sung ‘‘Amen’’ destroys the 
musicality of the hymns for many 
ears. Furthermore, when so many 
“‘Amens’”’ are already a regular 
part of worship why continue to 
tag on a statement to the hymns to 
say that we believe what we have 
just said? It is a bit redundant. 

But to each his or her own. A 
rousing, heartfelt congregational 
“choral Amen’’ at the conclusion 
of the whole service would more 
than satisfy me. (You’re right. We 
no longer sing the ‘‘Amens’’ after 
the hymns in our congregation - 
and have not for the past 15 years.) 


Why did you agree to do this 
column? 
I’m a masochist! 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C. V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. oO 
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CONGREGATIONAL IDEA 
OF THE MONTH 


Are you ready for Encouragement Sunday? 


The following is a self explanatory copy of a letter 
sent to members of Forest Glade Presbyterian 
Church, Windsor, Ontario. , 


ENCOURAGEMENT is a very important word in the 
church. We are commanded on many different occa- 
sions in Scripture to encourage one another, for exam- 
ple Hebrews 10:25 tells us, “’...not forsaking our own 
assembling together as is the habit of some, (apparent- 
ly they had that problem back then too!) but en- 
couraging one another and all the more as you see the 
day drawing near’. (See also Phil. 2:1; | Thess. 4:18; 
5:11). Paul gives us a vivid example of this practice in 
the early church with his beautiful closing to the book 
of Romans in chapter 16:1-16. There he lists thirty-one 
different people or groups and gives an encouraging 
word to each. The Holy Spirit himself is called ‘the 
encourager” in John chapters 14, 15, and 16, (an equal- 
ly valid translation of the Greek “paracletos’” which 
we have traditionally translated as ‘‘comforter’). So 
we can say that wherever the Holy Spirit is moving in 
the church there will be encouragement happening 
among believers. 

The opposite is equally true - where Christians are 
discouraging one another, the Holy, Spirit has 
withdrawn his blessed presence. When this happens 
we are doing things “in the flesh,” and thus without 
God’s blessing and most certain to run into trouble. 
Thus, just by looking at the balance of encouraging 
wordsdiscouraging words alone, it is possible to deter- 
| mine the spirituality of a church. | 

Encouragement Sunday is a time each month (for six 
consecutive months) when we will have an opportuni- 
ty to encourage one another in a specific way. At a 
specific point in the worship service encouragement 
cards (a card designed and printed for the congrega- 
tion) will be distributed along with pens, among the 
congregation. Then the congregation will have the op- 
portunity to write a note of encouragement to some- 
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one else. This is being done in the worship service as a 
form of praise to God for people we appreciate. This 
person could be: 

someone who may not be getting much en- 
couragement on a regular basis; 

someone who does a little-known job in the 
church; 

someone who has helped you a lot through 
their role in the church; 

someone who did something that inspired you; 
someone who needs tobe encouraged right 
now because of some loss or struggle or hard- 
ship; 

someone who is doing a lot (long hours) for the 
church right now and would be encouraged to 
know he/she is appreciated; 

someone whom you just appreciate for what 
they mean to you!; 

some of the less obvious, quieter people who 
probably never knew they were appreciated; 
some of the more obvious parts of the body of 
believers of whom everyone thinks “of course 
they feel appreciated.” 


These cards will then be placed back into the offer- 
ing plates (if you wish - otherwise you may take them 
home and finish them there) and then they are mailed 
out or given out to the congregation or person(s) out- 
side the congregation. 

The church session would like to experiment with 
this for six months and then hear your response to the 
idea. These encouragement cards used in the service 
will also be available for purchase. Starting on 
the last Sunday of each month will be termed “En- 
couragement Sunday”. Please be thinking of someone 
you would like to encourage and join us for a new ex- 
periment in love. 


Submitted by the Rev. Brian G. Headley of Forest 
Glade Church, Windsor, Ontario. 
0 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


First of all let me express my 
appreciation to the editor of The 
Presbyterian Record for making 
this space available so that I may 
comment on matters affecting the 
life and work of the Church during 
my term of office. 

Within 48 hours of the closing of 
the 107th General Assembly, I was 
on my way to The Peoples’ 
Republic of China as one of a 
delegation of 17 men and women 
representing 6 denominations who 
had been invited by the China 
Christian Council to visit the 
churches in that vast land where 
one quarter of the world’s 
population dwells. The fact that 
this first invitation to any church 
outside mainland China came to 
the Canadian church is a 
significant reflection upon the 
candid attitude that the Chinese 
have toward Canada _ and 
Canadians, though it may seem 
somewhat strange to us that this 
attitude has been largely coloured 
or determined by the role which 
was played in Chinese history by 
Dr. Norman Bethune! Our group, 
which was organized by the 
Canadian Council of Churches, 
included a fraternal delegate from 
the Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops. We spent three 
very full and busy weeks visiting 
the churches and a great variety of 
social institutions in five major 
cities throughout mainland China. 

It is important to say at the 
outset that we were free to come 
and go as we wished, to see what 
was to be seen, to receive straight 
answers to our most searching 
questions, and while we were 
accompanied by interpreters, the 
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interpreters were usually’ the 
pastors and representatives of the 
Christian churches and not official 
government agents. In addition, 
some of our number, like former 
Moderator Dr. E.H. Johnson, 
were ‘‘old China hands,’’ fluent in 
the language, and able to gain 
ready access to Chinese culture and 
society. This new freedom, which 
is so welcomed by the average 
Chinese as well as by the visitor to 
China, is generally attributed to 
the openness and the sense of 
social stability which has followed 
the downfall of the Gang of Four. 

After two days of orientation in 
Hong Kong-Kowloon, we went by 
hovercraft up the Pearl River to 
Canton where we were warmly 
welcomed by local Christian 
leaders who took us by air- 
conditioned bus to excellent ac- 
commodation in the Tung Fang 
Hotel. It was here that we had our 
first of many discussions with 
leaders in both church and state 
throughout China - usually over 
bottomless cups of Chinese tea, 
green tea, sometimes jasmine- 
scented, always delicious and 
refreshing, even on a hot day! Or, 
sometimes over banquet tables 
groaning with multiple courses of 
tantalizing food for which Chinese 
cuisine is famous throughout the 
world! The friendly and gracious 
hospitality of our hosts will never 
be forgotten. 

Under government policy by 
which the freedom of religion is 
guaranteed in the Chinese con- 
stitution, Christian churches are 
gradually being re-opened 
throughout China. In Canton, 
there are now three churches open 


and some 5,200 people in those 
churches every Sunday, in addition 
to many Bible study and worship 
services which are held in various 
homes - the so-called ‘‘house 
churches.’” There are 200 ap- 
plicants waiting to be baptized, 
and Christian weddings, funerals, 
and pastoral visiting are normal 
procedures. This scene was 
repeated in each of the four ad- 
ditional cities we visited - 
Shanghai, Nanking, Kaifeng and 
Peking. In Shanghai, we attended 
the 9:00 a.m. Sunday service in Mu 


~ En Christian church (formerly 


Moore Memorial Methodist 
church - but China is in a post- 
denominational phase) where an 
average of 4,000 people normally 
crowd the two morning services. 
The sanctuary was filled to 
overflowing and many people had 
to listen to the service on loud- 
speakers in various classrooms and 
courtyards. On this occasion, as 
well as many others, our own 
Heather Johnston, President of 
the Canadian Council of Churches 
and leader of our. delegation, 
brought the greetings of all 
Canadian churches to our fellow 
Christians in China. 

Strong emphasis is being placed 
on the importance of lay 
leadership in the Chinese church, 
but there are also encouraging 
signs of a trained professional 
ministry in the re-opening last year 
of Nanking Union Theological 
College where 19 women and 30 
men from many parts of China are 
now enrolled in studies. The 
Chinese church is richly blessed 
with competent leaders like Bishop 
K.H. Ting, President of the 
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REVIEWS- FILM 


What happens when an upper level 
executive suddenly, after having 
worked for the same company for 
more than fifteen years, finds 
himself without a job? How does 
he make the transition from 
$65,000 a year, a company car and 
many other corporate perks, to 
unemployment? How does he, at 
44 years of age, married with three 
children at home, go about re- 
establishing himself in the business 
world? 

This subject is explored in a 
film, entitled After the Axe, co- 


produced by the CBC and the 
NFB, scheduled for airing on the 
CBC network sometime this fall. It 
is not, to use the CBC’s own 
disclaimer, a documentary film but 


a documentary fiction film. 
centred around a fictitious 
character by the name of Douglas 
‘Biff’? Wilson (is anyone really 
nicknamed Biff?). However, it 
must be pointed out that Wilson is 
a composite figure, based on the 
actual experiences of some thirty 
fired executives, interviewd by the 
film’s producers prior to shooting. 


Nanking College and of the China 
Christian Council, whose formal 
training (much of it gained in the 
West) and personal devotion make 
them eminently suited to serve the 
church in what promises to be a 
period of vigorous growth and 
expansion. The determination to 
promote the Three Self Movement, 
(self-government, self-support, 
self-propagation) which is a liaison 
body between church and 
government will in time do much 
to overcome the suspicion in the 
Chinese mind that Christianity is 
associated with western aggression 


and encroachments on China’s 


sovereignty and independence. We 
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He, and the members of his 
family, are the only actors in the 
film — all the other characters 
portray their real-life selves. Thus 
we are presented with an authentic 
view of the business community by 
people wo live and work within it. 
Biff Wilson is the sole vice- 
president in charge of marketing 
for a major packaged goods firm. 
He is a competent administrator, 
enjoying a comfortable position, 
who, when the company president 
announces his plans to step down, 
sees himself as heir apparent to the 
‘‘throne.’’ His optimism soon 
dissipates when a younger, more 
technically oriented man_ is 
promoted in his stead. Six months 
later Biff is ‘‘terminated’’ (a 
supposedly more humane way of 
being fired), told to hand over his 


-keys and credit cards and to clean 


out his office, all in the same day. 
In return for his fifteen years with 
the company, he is given a year’s 
severance pay and offered the 
services of relocation counsellor, 
Eric Barton. After discussing with 
a lawyer the possibilities of legal 


in the West, well-meaning and with 
the best of intentions, must be 
careful not to impose on that 
integrity. 

I came away with the impression 
that the Church in China - about 
which we had heard so little and 
which had suffered so much during 
the dark days of The Cultural 
Revolution, the Red Guards and 
the reign of the Gang of Four, is 
coming alive again with a new 
vigor which is indigenous to the 
cultural soil of China. One should 
not underestimate the difficulties 
and problems that lie on the road 
ahead, but there are also reasons 
for great optimism. In any case, we 


action, Biff realizes that it is in his 
best interest to accept. 

Relocation counselling is a 
relatively new industry, first 
conceived of twelve years ago by a 
New York adman. It serves as a 
sort of buffer between employer 
and employee. Relocation 
counsellors are hired not only to 
do the company’s dirty work for 
them, i.e. assist in breaking the 
news, but also to help the fired 
executives in their search for new 
jobs. They teach the fired 
executives how to sell ‘the most 
important product they have ever 
sold .... themselves.’ 

Eric Barton is head of one such 
relocation firm, located in 
Toronto. He is a_ born-again 
Christian (his term) who sees 
himself as a missionary tending to 
the needs of those maimed in the 
jungle of big business. Their 
physical wounds consist of 
bleeding ulcers, blocked arteries 
and high blood pressure. Their 
spiritual wounds are deeper and 


continued overleat 


should not be in despair because 
the churches have become 
‘‘patriotic’? in a society which is 
dedicated to following a Marxist- 
Leninist line. They have asked for 
our prayers and encouragement | 
while they seek to ‘‘do it them- 
selves’’ - with God’s help. Maybe 
that’s all they will need! 

Incidentally, I am in the process 
of preparing a tape and slide 
presentation of the visit to China 
which I would be glad to show to 
any interested audience during my 
tour of duty. 


Pi) a 
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HELP GIVEN 
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Reviews - Film 


continued from previous page 


more complex. Barton’s office, his 
staff and facilities provide the 
fallen ‘‘warriors’’ with a kind of 
non-combat zone that at times 
more closely resembles The 
Twilight Zone. 

Wilson spends his days un- 
dergoing a series of mock _ in- 
terviews, psychological tests, and 
lectures that smack of the ‘‘power 
of positive thinking’’ philosophy. 
He spends his nights depressed, 
mulling over his situation and 
discovering that his business life 
has made him a stranger to his own 
family. 

Gradually though, under 
Barton’s tutelage, Biff comes to 
grips with the situation. Armed 
with a new wardrobe, a new 
hairstyle and a new outlook, he 
follows Barton’s advice and begins 
to ‘‘use people.’’ He works his 
contacts within the business 
community for all their worth. He 
calls up former colleagues, invites 
them to lunch and gleans what 
information he can concerning 
possible job openings. He meets 
them at his health club, where, in 
one of the film’s most chilling 
moments, we are treated to the 
sight of a room full of businessmen 
preparing themselves for their 
working world by partaking of 
kung-fu exercises with an intensity 
that would make the late Bruce Lee 
proud. 


At first, refusing to accept 


Barton’s opinion that he is setting 


his sights too high, Biff later 
realizes that he will have to settle 
for a job in the ‘‘minors.’’ 
Companies that were formerly 
interested in his services, no longer 
want him. There are too many 
younger men and women available 
who are cognizant of the latest 
developments in their fields. So, 
having accepted a position with a 
smaller company, Biff is seen at 
the end of the film being shown 
around the office by his new boss. 
The ‘‘kicker’? comes when he is 
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| introduced to a man named Ted 
and then quietly informed, as they 
walk away, that ‘‘Ted doesn’t 
know it yet, but you’re his 
replacement.”’ 

After the Axe is a frightening 
film and although it sometimes 
appears a little heavy-handed and 
far-fetched, the over 100 
executives who have viewed the 
film find the overall picture it 
presents to be an accurate one. It is 
a jungle out there. It is survival of 
the fittest. It is a world apart that 
seems devoid of Christian values. 

The Rev. Graham Tucker, 
director of the King-Bay 
Chaplaincy in downtown Toronto, 
(who is seen in the film too briefly) 
found in a survey of 600 middle 
and senior executives that 88% 
claimed affiliation with the 
church. Yet, in the hurly burly of 
their daily business activity, very 
few of them seem to find time to 
‘consider the lilies.’ Christian 
ethics are apparently left at home. 

Is relocation counselling an 
inhumane packaging of people or 
is it, in a time of spiralling in- 
flation and high interest rates, the 
most realistic way of dealing with 
the crisis of ‘‘termination’’? 

After the Axe does not attempt 
to answer such questions. It is 
ambiguous and deliberately so. It 
makes us painfully aware of the 
cold practicality that so often rules 
in the world of business. It 
commands us to consider, what 
Tucker terms, ‘‘the_ social 
ramifications of belief in Christ.”’ 

The producers of the film plan 
to make it available, with a study 
guide, for use in discussion groups. 
While it is doubtful that the film 
would be of much use to most 
church groups in such a context, it 
is a film worth seeing. 


Tom Dickey 
oF 


Your comments on articles in 
The Record 
are always welcome. Feel free 
to write us.at any time. 
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REVIEWS - BOOKS 


A MOMENT OF MEDITATION 
Ill 

by Bruce Miles. 

Available from CJOB Radio, 930 
Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, R3G OP7 at a cost of 
$2.50. 


‘“All I have seen teaches me to trust 
the Creator for all I have not seen.’’ 
Emerson 


A Moment of Meditation III is, 
at heart, about three things: Good 
News, Where to Find It, and How 
to Find It. The first part, the Good 
News...that ‘Gods. (the 
Creator... who loves his creation 
in spite of what we do to it, to 
others, and to ourselves’’ is not 
original with this author - it has 
been said before. The Bible, and in 
particular the New Testament, 

| offers us this message; our pulpits 
have rung with this headline down 


through the ages and our Bible 
classes seek to investigate and 
reaffirm it. All Christians, if the 
title be valid, must by definition, 
accept the Good News as the 
message behind events of the 


unfolding scriptural story. But 
most stop at this point. Having 
accepted that Biblical happenings 
show forth this Good News they 
despair in the next breath, the 
events of their present age; few 
attempt to find the Good News or 
have ever ventured into the ‘how 
to’ of present-day ‘‘Good News 
hunting.”’ Hence, the message 
bears repeating. 

The importance of this volume - 
and its predecessors, A Moment of 
Meditation I and II, and its radio 
original, ‘‘A Moment of 
Meditation on CJOB”’ - is in the 
revelation that here and now we 
can look beyond events to the 
power behind them. With happy 
tidings this is easily accomplished: 
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the birth of a child is dutifully 
reported in the newspaper, ‘‘We 
thank God for the safe arrival 
of...” and engagements, wed- 
dings. Our personal joy is always 
shared publically, for which one of 
us would pause to acknowledge 
God’s hand in the realization of 
our dreams? But bad news - what 
then? The crippling of a successful 
young jockey in a track accident, 


‘the loneliness and self doubt of a 


former Prime Minister, the death 
of a loved one, of a friend, the 
drug addiction nightmare that was 
the lot of a man ‘‘who has 
everything’’ - what of these? Is it 
not a good deal more difficult to 
see such things as part of God’s 
pattern, his love for us? And what 
of News that is only a moment - a 
detail in our crowded lives in the 
eighties? Anger over a_ public 
disagreement, leaving a son at the 
airport, your morning job, a near- 
accident in rush hour traffic? 
Surely these are only unimportant 
experiences; how can we waste 
time in our often hectic schedules 
to credit these as part of the day’s 
Good News? 

It is just such moments and 
those more solemn, tragic events, 
that along with those occasions of 
our greatest happiness make up 
our lives. These moments - un- 
distinguished, painful, or joyous, 
are celebrated in this book. Like 
parables, they are illustrative: the 
bad news of death, despair or 
illness is turned around to point to 


- courage, rebirth or victory... there 


is a light in the darkest night that 
will not be overcome. The dull 
news of humdrum, everyday 
experiences can be __ signposts 
directing us to the most exciting 
news in Christian life. The greater 
joy and love behind happy events 
is revealed. This is the message of 
Good News to be found in Dr. 


Miles’ volume. of medita- 
tions...Good News gleaned from 
the happenings of our lives and the 
lives of those around us. 

For those who read _ this 
collection, or the many who are 
reached by the radio versions, they 


must come away richer for this. 


contact. They have heard not only 
the best news ever but they have 
been offered a new way of looking 
at the NOW of their lives... the 
‘Where To’ and the ‘How to Find’ 
of the ever-present Good News. 
Marie Gordon, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


YES VIRGINIA, THERE IS 
RIGHT AND WRONG! 

by Kathleen M. Gow. 

Published by John Wiley and Sons 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, 1980. 
Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price: Cloth $13.95, Paperback 
$8.95. 


The parent who is happy to hear 
that his child is learning some values 
at school would not be so happy if 
he knew what was being taught, i.e. 
that there are no values, at least in 
the sense that the parent thinks there 
are. As the author of this book puts 
it, ‘‘The new would-be moral 
teachers, in their anxiety to escape 
the indoctrination of traditional 
values fall into an indoctrination 
which threatens to be worse. Free of 
the burden of old authorities they 
introduce a tyranny of the authority 
of the self.’’ In this teaching a false 
opposition between authority and 
autonomy is presupposed. 

Dr. Gow does not condemn 


Moral Values Education:and ap- | 
preciates the situation which has | 
brought it into being. On the other | 


4] 
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| hand, she faces squarely the many 


serious problems and dangers which 
this kind of instruction more often 


| than not brings to the modern class 
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room. She ruthlessly reveals the 
inconsistency, and the myopic and 
mediocre concepts of morality on 
which much of such teaching is 
based. 

The book includes the con- 
structive proposal of incorporating 
in such education those moral 
values which both ancient and 
modern civilizations, secular and 
religious, have held in common, and 
presents a suggested list with a 
bibliography. Students would then 
have the opportunity to consider 
what history tells us about the 
survival of civilizations relative to 
the nature of their moral values, 
including those precepts which have 
stood the test of civility. 

This is a basic introduction to the 
subject of Moral Values Education 
which is short and quite readable. 
Every teacher in the public school 
system and every parent and 
minister of the church should 
seriously consider the issues which it 
raises. 

(Rev.) Wallace E. Whyte 


MR. WHYTE is minister at Melville Church, 
West Hill, Ont. 


STORIES OF OUR FAVORITE 
HYMNS 

Christopher Idle, compiler. 
Published by Eerdmans, 
Rapids, 1980. 
Available 
Publications, 
Don Mills, 
Price: $14.25. 


Grand 


from Presbyterian 
52 Wynford Drive, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


This book must owe its title to its 
American publisher, for its English 
rector-compiler could never have 
meant to produce goods as thus 
advertised. He reprints fifty-five 
standard hymns, accompanying 


each with an affecting anecdote — 
sometimes about its composition, 
oftener about its subsequent use — 
and a photograph or drawing with 
more visual appeal than relevance. 
The result is a charming artifact 
which might look well under an 


overhead projector at a ladies’ or 
children’s meeting, or on the coffee- 
table of some mildly devout person 
who had done you a good turn 
meriting token appreciation. By a 
person seriously interested in 
hymns, it would be received as a 
harmless insult unless he could 
exchange it against Dr. Erik 
Routley’s English-Speaking 
Hymnal Guide or Panorama of 
Christian Hymnody 
Press, 1979; US $29.50 each), both 
of which superbly carry out the 
promise of this book’s misleading 
title. 

Hugh D. McKellar 


MR. McKELLAR is a_ church music 
historian. 

IN SEARCH OF MAN ALIVE 

by Roy Bonisteel. 

Published by Collins, Toronto, 
1980. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. Price: 
$14.95. 


Some time ago I told a joke to the 
children about two women in the 
cinema watching a house drift down 
the river in a flood. ‘‘In the book,”’ 
said one to the other, ‘‘they only 
had a leaky tap.’’ I thought it was a 
good joke, but nobody laughed, and 
it was some time before I realized 
that people don’t make movies out 
of books anymore, they make books 
out of movies. 

They also make books out of 
television shows, and Roy Bonisteel 
has appeared in print. But one does 
not shift easily from one medium to 
another. When people made movies 
out of books they took liberties with 
the text in order to suit the new 
medium. Bonisteel. has tried to be 
faithful to his interviews, but with 
limited success. Print does not 
convey the same messages as the 
tube. Hence a good deal of the 
personal warmth and excitement of 
Bonisteel’s guests is lost in the 
shuffle. 

On the other hand, print does 
provide a_ handily, permanent 
deposit of ideas. In Search of Man 
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continued trom previous page 


Alive is a convenient introduction to 
the people Bonisteel has __ in- 
terviewed, Robert McLure in six 
pages and Germaine Greer in nine. 
It is a bit like Reader’s Digest in that 
respect, but fortunately, a good deal 
more sophisticated. ‘‘Man Alive’’ is 
the Reader’s Digest of the religious 
intellectual. 

But if The Record hadn't given 
me this book to review I don’t think 
I would have read it. If we really 
want to know what Germaine Greer 
is all about we should read the lady 
herself. If we can’t manage that we 
can still watch the show and send 
for the transcripts we want. At 
fifteen dollars a copy the game is 
not worth the candle. 

Geoffrey Johnston 
DR. JOHNSTON is minister at Gateway 
Community Church, Toronto, Ont. 


THE CASE FOR’ LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY 

by Donald E. Miller. 

Published by Harper & Row, San 
Francisco, 1981. 

Price: $12.50. 

Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


The central theme or message of 
this book is found on the twenty- 
fourth page of this one hundred and 
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fifty page book. It reads as follows: 

‘It seems to me that liberal 

Christians are those who rightly 

maintain that, however profound 

the insights they might have into 
the nature of religion and reality, 
their pronouncements from 
within the cave are not identical 
with that which exists beyond 
perceptions within this world. 
Thus, whatever theological 
systems the liberal Christian may 
create or ascribe to, he or she 
wisely qualifies them as ‘‘human’”’ 
systems and does not confuse 
them with the structure of 

Ultimate Reality.”’ 

What goes before this statement is 
autobiographical, in the sense that it 
is the author’s own story of how he, 
himself, committed idolatry by 
equating human systems with ‘‘the 
structure of Ultimate Reality,’’ and 
thus violated what he considers to 
be the central precept of Liberal 
Christianity. As a result of his 
action, for an unstated period of 
time, he felt conscience-bound to 
abandon the Church and_ the 
Christian Faith. It was in_ this 
wilderness that he discovered that 
Liberal Christianity held the key to 
his: ‘dilemma. As ‘a , result ‘of 
recognizing that none of our 
structures, creeds or confessions can 
be equated with Ultimate Reality, he 
concluded it was possible for him 
and others like him, to remain a part 
of the faith community assuming 


the stance of what the author 
describes as ‘‘troubled com- 
mitment.’’ What follows is an 


elucidation of what Miller considers 
to be the main tenets of Liberal 
Christianity. His discussion centres 
around worship, spiritual discipline, 
the church, ethics and Christian 
education. 

The last section of the book is the 
author’s own apology for the 
Christian Faith in the face of 
criticism by such people as 
Durkheim, Freud, Weber and 
Marx, all of whom he describes as in 
reality ‘‘illuminating the human side 
of religion,’’ and the attacks of 
behaviourism, represented by 
Skinner, whose criticism, Miller 
says, he finds both hard to un- 
derstand and without foundation in 


\ 


fact. ba 
Perhaps because the author is a } 
sociologist, I found this section the | 
most interesting and helpful of the } 
book, particularly Chapter Eleven 
where he offers his critique of the 
therapeutic mentality. 

However, generally, my main 
problem with this book is the same 
as I have with a lot of liberal 
Christianity — it’s dull, deadly dull! 
The author’s announced intention is 
to make the case for liberal 
Christianity in the modern world. In 
a sense the book is a modern Honest 
to God, but not half as interesting, 
perhaps because a lot of what the 
author says is ‘‘old hat.’ As a 
result, | am not sure he will win 
many for his cause. 

What he says is, of course, true. 
At all times we are in danger of the 
idolatry of equating all sorts of 
things, including the Bible and the 
Church, with ultimate reality. I’m 
not convinced, however, that liberal 
Christianity is freer from _ this 
idolatry than~ other forms. His 
general lumping of evangelicals as 
biblical literalists is, in my opinion, 
unfair. He seems unaware of 
contributions to this subject such as 
that made by Jack Rogers of the 
Dallas Theological Seminary in his 
recent book on_ biblical  in- 
terpretation. . 

The author’s claim that social 
activism is an unique preserve of 
liberal Christians is also open to 
serious question. At certain times in 
history that may indeed have been 
true, but today evangelicals as 
represented, for example, by 
Sojourners Magazine, are making 
an active and creative contribution 
to social issues. 

Despite the author’s plea in the 
epilogue that ‘‘the middle ground 
between the non-churchgoing 
agnostic and the  Bible-carrying 
conservative Christian,’’ be not lost, 
I found that this book did not break 
much new ground and was generally 
a disappointment. 

John Congram 
MR. CONGRAM is minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 
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agencies. Our beginnings took 
shape because of the interest and 
concern of some religious leaders 
who translated their concern for 
the family into action. 

In a few short years we have 
demonstrated what can be ac- 
complished through the mutual 
efforts of volunteers at the grass- 
roots level committed to the ideals 
of bettering family life. 

It is fitting that your special 
edition appeared in May, 1981 - 
the 5th Annual Family Month in 
B.C. sponsored by the B.C. 
Council for the Family. 

Keep up the good work! 

Constance Hawley, 
Executive Director, 
B.C. Council for the Family 


Dust out your 
own parlour! 


**A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’’: So. also is, a . little 
knowledge of a particular person 
or situation: it can often present a 
very one-sided view, and an en- 
tirely wrong impression. 

We have already had an 
overdose of propaganda on the 
Irish situation further com- 
pounded by B. Anderson’s letter in 
the June Record. I note the word 
“‘Christian’’ appears at least five 
times in this article as an adjective 
— a smoke-screen perhaps to 
impress where words with high 
sounding phraseology and 
religious overtones attempt to take 
over from reality? 

The Christian world has not 
given up in despair as Mr. An- 
derson seems to fear; the real 
Christian world never does. It is 
perceptive though, and knows 
right from wrong. What has been 
done, in the name of Christianity, 
in Canada, to those repressed and 
unfortunate natives, the Indians, 
also reads like a horror story. 

Try using a little of that 
“Christian love’? which you seem 


NEW CHURCH SIGN 
NOW AVAILABLE 


24” x 24” ALUMINUM WITH 
WHITE LETTERING ON A 


BLUE AND RED BACKGROUND 


DESIGNED TO RETAIN ORIGINAL COLOURS AND © 
FINISH WITH PROPER ANNUAL MAINTENANCE. 


COST: $54 * DESIGN ON ONE SIDE ONLY 
$65 * DESIGN ON BOTH SIDES 
* SHIPPING CHARGES AND PROVINCIAL TAX EXTRA 
FOR FORTHER INFORMATION OR TO ORDER CONTACT 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO, M3C 1J8 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


to possess in superabundance on 
those Indian natives you have so 
shamefully used. 

Come on, Mr. Anderson — get 
off it! Dust out your own parlour 
before you start a house-cleaning 
spree on your neighbour’s 

M. Diil Blakely, 
Comber, Northern Ireland 


Northern Ireland 
and naivety 


Your correspondent, B. An- 
derson, is apparently extremely 
naive about events in Northern 
Ireland. The statement, ‘‘What has 
been done in the name of 
Christianity in Ireland, especially 
to the native Irish Catholics, reads 
like a horror story,’’ is wide of the 
mark. 

The facts are as follows: 

1. The large majority in Northern 
Ireland wants to remain part of the 
United Kingdom. 

2. A violent terrorist movement, 
the I.R.A., disagrees, and wants 
Northern Ireland joined with Eire. 
That terrorist movement 
originated in the South but is not 
approved by the Government of 
Eire. 

3. The I.R.A. has a long record of 


bombings, and murder of innocent 
people, in Northern Ireland. 

4. U.K. troops are present at the 
invitation of the Northern Ireland 
Government to attempt to control 
this violence and maintain order 
They are not foreign troops, any 
more than Canadian Forces called 
to put down violence in Ontario or 
Quebec or any other Province of 
Canada. 

I am not here condoning 
revengeful violence by the other 
side. I am not supporting the 
inflammatory language of the Rev. 
lan Paisley and others. 

I am saying that the respon- 
sibility lies with the illegal, violent 
terrorist movement. I am certainly 
rejecting the ridiculous statement 
that it comes down to something 
“‘done in the name of Christianity 
to native Irish Catholics.’’ Like 
many of the statements about 
Africa, this is much too simplistic, 
and dreadfully inaccurate. 

I share your correspondent’s 
concern about the dreadful strife 
but it does help to get the facts 
straight. 
W.S. Thomson, 

Oakville, Ont. 
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NEws 


5th Annual 
DOTA Conference 


Calgary was the location of the 
5th Regional Conference of the 


Diakonia of the Americas 
(DOTA), this past June. 

DOTA is. an_- ecumenical 
federation consisting of par- 


ticipating denominations from 
Canada, the United States and the 
Caribbean who have full-time 
workers in the diaconal ministry. 

Approximately 200 attended - 
from 28 states, 8 provinces and 7 
countries. 

The theme of the conference - 
‘‘Committed to Christ: Challenged 
by Change’’ was handled well by 
the speaker, Rev. Dr. George W. 
Webber. Dr. Webber is a graduate 
of New York Theological 
Seminary and the author of several 
books. He has dealt with change 
most creatively over the past 34 
years. 

In his address, Dr. Webber 
emphasized the need to understand 
what it means for the church to be 
faithful today ... pointing out that 
the rigidity and_ traditionalism 
within churches is an incredible 
contradiction to our heritage. The 
church is an unique community 
that needs to be ex-centric and not 
eccentric, he stated. He also 
emphasized a need for the church 
to be literate. ‘‘Preaching used to 
be far more effective when the 
church was biblically literate,’’ 
Webber said. He feels there is a 
great need for evangelism within 
the ministry - an_ evangelism 
consisting of three modes: 
kerygma, koinonia and diakonia. 

Conference activities included 
Bible study groups, workshops and 
an all day excursion to Banff and 
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Lake Louise. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada had 9 representatives at 
the conference, including two 
students presently studying at 
Ewart College and the University 
of Toronto. 

Elizabeth Steele 
President - Deaconess Council 


O 
Regional network of 
resource persons 
in} Church Growth 


““Yes, Our Church is Growing’’ 
- the National Committee for 
Church Growth to Double in the 
Eighties reported last year. They 
have discovered many different 
reasons for the growing 
Presbyterian congregations across 
Canada, all centred on a holistic 
approach to Christian ministry! 

The Church Growth Committee 
is finding an increasing desire to 
respond to our Church’s growth 
goals. But one voice is consistent - 
many congregations require 
HELP! Some congregations are 
asking for help to enlarge their 
ministries. Others are saying they 
want to grow, but they need all 
kinds of practical help to achieve 
their goals. 

Help is now available - in the 
form of a ‘‘Regional Network of 
Resource Persons in Church 
Growth’’ - The National Com- 
mittee has identified a number of 
leaders from growing 
congregations, who are willing to 
share their experiences and 
aspirations. These people have 
seen lives enriched in the Church 
and new members reached and 


welcomed. 

The members of the network are | 
from every synod of the Church. | 
They serve rural, urban, town and | 
country churches. They represent | 
many concerns, many experiences 
and a variety of ministry em- 
phases. As a team they are 
prepared to share with 
congregations and _ presbyteries | 
their specific knowledge and to | 
consider with them the broader | 
direction of the life and ministry of 
the local congregation. 

For further information, contact 
Committee on Church Growth, 50 
Wynford Drive. 


General Assembly of 
the Cumberland 


Presbyterian Church 


The 151st General Assembly of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was held June 15-19, at | 
Texas Woman’s University in 
Denton, Texas. 


J. Richardson 


Rev. Jean Richardson of Beaver 
Creek Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Knoxville, Tennessee, was | 
elected Moderator. Mr. Richard- | 
son has served the denomination as | 
a member of the Board of Missions | 
for 6 years, 2 of which he was | 
president. He is currently a] 
member of the Revision Com- | 
mittee of the Confession of Faith, 
a book containing the doctrinal 
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beliefs and the Rules of Discipline 
_ for the denomination. 

Keynote speaker for the 
Assembly was Dr. Thelma Adair, 
national president of Church 
Women United. 

Rev. Bert Owen, director of 
| Church Growth for the ‘‘Decade 
| of the Eighties,’’ stated that the 
} denomination has shown an in- 
crease in membership for 3 con- 
secutive years. 

The Assembly received the first 
draft of the revised Confession of 
Faith, which was sent to the church 
at large for study and comment. 

The final draft will be presented to 
the 152nd General Assembly next 
year. The last revision of the 
Confession of Faith was in 1883. 

Before the Assembly were 
several constitutional questions 
including the question of whether a 
synod could annul the ordination 
of a minister that had been per- 
formed by _ his particular 
presbytery. According to the 

| church’s constitution, presbyteries 

have the sole authority pertaining 
to ordinations. However, the 


Assembly stated that a synod could. 


direct the presbytery to reverse or 
correct any action, including the 
decision to ordain, if the action is 
not in compliance with the con- 
stitution. 

A recommendation to support a 

| boycott of the Nestle Company 
was adopted. 

The Assembly also went on 
record as opposing the use and 
possession of nuclear weapons by 

| all nations. ‘‘We will work to 
expose the myth that God alone is 
the true source of peace and 
security,’’ the Assembly stated. 

The 152nd General Assembly is 
to be held June 21-25, 1982, in 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Thomas J. Craig Jr. 


O 
TV preachers audience 
overestimated? 
Television evangelist Jerry 


Falwell has said his weekly ‘‘Old 
Time Gospel Hour’’ reaches an 
audience of 25 million. One of his 
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associates says the figure is more 
like 30 million. 

However, according to Dr. 
Jeffrey K. Hadden of the 
University of Virginia and Dr. 
Charles E. Swann, general 
manager of WRFK-FM radio in 
Richmond, VA., 1.5 million would 
be a more realistic figure. 

Using findings derived from 
Arbitron, a media research centre 
whose statistics are relied on by 
commercial networks to determine 
ratings, the two men have written a 
book which claims that all 66 
syndicated religious programmes 
on the air today reach an audience 
of only 20.5 million. 

‘“‘We find it unlikely that Ar- 
bitron’s data are very far off the 
mark,’’ the authors say. ‘‘And 
those data add up to a very dif- 
ferent picture of the electronic 
churches from that portrayed by 
the mass media, which have un- 
critically accepted the exaggerated 
proclamations of the television 
preachers.”’ 

Neither’ ‘party iin’) the 
disagreement addressed the 
possibility that the evangelists’ 
figures represent cumulative 
constituencies over several 
months’ time while Arbitron’s 
figures reflect the viewing audience 
only for a single programme. 

Even so, Hadden and Swann say 
that ‘‘compared with primetime 
evening television, they (the 
electronic preachers) are minor- 
leaguers.”’ 

In fact, the researchers claim, 
some TV _ preachers’ audiences 
appear to be declining. Arbitron’s 


figures on Oral _ Roberts, 
television’s most watched 
evangelist, show his following 


declining from 4.35 million viewers 
in 1977 to an estimated 2.72 
million viewers in February 1980. 

Dr. Hadden and Dr. Swann 
suggest that the TV preachers’ 
exaggerated estimates come 
‘because the greater the success a 
ministry can claim, the more 
worthy it is of viewer support.”’ 
The Presbyterian Journal 


Ama can no 


longer work 
on road 
construction 


Over 20 years ago she fled the 
Chinese invaders of Tibet and 
found refuge in India. She can no 
longer work on road construction 
and thus lacks all means of sup- 
port, except the tiny amount her 
fellow refugees can spare. 

At 72 years, she rarely gets enough 
to eat and lacks adequate warm 
clothing. She has fallen into 
depressed confusion and despair. 
By ‘Adopting-A-Gran’, as many 
Canadians do, through Help The 
Aged, you can send out a lifeline 
to someone like Ama. For the cost 
of 3 loaves of bread a week, that’s 
just $12.00 a month you can 
change a life. She will have 
enough to eat, clothing and basic 
medicines. Help is sent in your 
name to the person you ‘adopt’, 
whose photo and story you will 
have received. 

An old person who can no longer 
work prays that you will mail this 
coupon today. 

Help the aged 

44 Eglinton Ave. W., (PRB) 
Toronto, Ontario, M4R 1A1 
Registered Charity No. 0450999-09-13 
Please send me the photo and details 
of a ‘‘Gran’’ in great need. I would 
like to start helping right away and 
enclose my contribution of $ 

NAME 
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The 150th anniversary of Alberton 
Church, Alberton, P.E.I. was 
celebrated with morning and evening 
services held Sunday, July 19. At the 
morning service Holy Communion was 
observed, conducted by Rev. George ; 
Beals, minister at Alberton, and Rev. ; 
Evelyn Carpenter, the guest speaker for 
both services. Miss Carpenter is one of 
several ministers to have come from 
Alberton Church over the years. The 
evening service featured greetings from 
former ministers and church officials, 
special music by the Leard Group and a 
special hour, with refreshments, follow- 
ing the worship. On Monday evening, 
July 20, the congregation met again fora 


A RIBBON-CUTTING ceremony marked the dedication and opening of the recently 
renovated Christian Education Facility of Central Church, Cambridge, Ont. William 
C. Barrie, the oldest congregational member of Central Church, ce pictured cutting service of remembrance, - placing “em: 
the ribbon with the assistance of Mary Ella, deaconess, on his left, and Mecey phasis on the Gordon Martyrs whose 
Brown and Lorna Bartleman, ribbon-holders. Looking on are Rev. Chester Lewis Memorial is nearby. 

and, on the far right, Marybeth Barrie and Craig Aiken. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


Dr. William Lawson, minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. 
since 1953, retired recently after 34 
years in the ministry. Dr. Lawson has 
been active in several community 
organizations in Windsor over the 
years, including the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Rotary Club, the John 
Howard Society, the United Com- 
munity Services, and was the chaplain 
for the Windsor Police Department 
and the Windsor YM-YWCA. He 
served as moderator of the Synod of 
Hamilton and London in 1965 and 
was awarded an honourary Doctor of 
Divinity degree by The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, in 1975. 


A 24-hour ‘‘Wake-a-Thon’’ held by 
seven young people and two adults of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., raised 
almost $500 for the children of the Jobat as 
Christian Hospital in India. A RAMP for the disabled was dedicated at St. Andrew's Church, Lindsay, Ont., on June 21, 

with Dr. John McMurray officiating. Pictured with Dr. McMurray are the ramp’s donors Mar- 
nie and Jamie McQuarrie and family, representative elder, Jan Koolhaas, clerk of session 
William Watson and Mr. Harry Johnson. 
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/REV. WILLIAM K. PALMER, missionary to the Shoal Lake Indian 

Reserve in Manitoba, is seen presenting a bursary to Miss Darlene 
‘Landon. Miss Landon will use the bursary, provided by Town of 
' Mount Royal Presbyterian Church, Montreal, P.Q., to attend college 
in Thunder Bay, Ont. and plans to become a band administrator, 
working with the native people of Shoal Lake. 


Two flower stands, given in memory 
of Russell Betts by his wife and family, 
were dedicated by Rev. Lee Mac- 
Naughton of Blair Church, Garden of 
Eden, N.S., on June 7, The presentation 
and unveiling of the stands was con- 
ducted by Dean and Douglas Robertson, 
grandsons of the deceased. 


DR. JOHN R. CAMERON, MINISTER of the Kirk of St. James, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., and Mrs. Cameron were honoured at a con- 
gregational get-together in the church hall, following the regular ser- 
‘vice on May 31. The occasion marked the Camerons’ 25th wedding 
anniversary and the 25th anniversary of Dr. Cameron’s induction into 
the ministry. It also recognized the recent honourary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity conferred on Mr. Cameron by The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. The Kirk presented the couple with a scroll in appreciation 
of their work in the church and Mrs. Cameron with a bouquet of 
roses. In the evening the Camerons were the guests of members of 
the session for dinner at a local restaurant. Seen, on the left, con- 
) gratulating Dr. and Mrs. Cameron is clerk of session, Dr. R.G. Lea. 
P Photo credit: Brian L. Simpson 
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THE 105TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Selkirk, Man., was 


celebrated on Sunday, May 31. Rev. Florence Palmer, moderator of 
the Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario, was the guest 
minister. A ramp for the disabled was dedicated in conjunction with 
1981 being recognized as the International Year of the Disabled. 
Pictured with Mrs. Palmer are her husband, Rev. Wm. K. Palmer, on 
the left, and Rev. Ivan Carroll, minister at Knox. 


oe Ae o 
THE CONGREGATION of St. James’ Church, Long Branch, Ont., 
recently held a ceremonial burning of the mortgage on the manse. 
Participating in the burning were, from left to right, Cyril Chavner, 
Rev. Howard Shantz, Horace Hainsworth and Norm Creen, comp- 
troller of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


THE LADIES’ AID of St. David’s Church, Toney River, N.S., recently 
purchased a new washing machine for use at Camp Geddie in 
Merigomish, N.S. Looking the washer over are, from left to right, 
Mrs. Bessie Battist, Ladies’ Aid president, Mrs. Jill Fraser, treasurer 
and Rev. Donald MacKay, chairman of the camping committee. 
Photo credit: New Glasgow Evening News 
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ALBION GARDENS CHURCH, Rexdale, Ont., held a ceremonial mortgage burning on 


ve 


MISS HEATHER SELTENRICH, a member of 
St. Andrew's Church, Salmon Arm, B.C., 
has been chosen ‘‘Miss Salmon Arm’’ for 
1981. Miss Seltenrich is a Sunday school 
teacher and an active participant in all phases 
of youth work at St. Andrew’s. 


Sunday, May 3. Rev. Victor Raison, minister of Albion Gardens, conducted the service with 
the assistance of all of the church’s former ministers. The congregation and the choir were 
augmented by former members, the latter in its presentation of music chosen for the occasion. 
After the service, lunch was served in the church hall by the Women’s Auxiliary. Pictured, 


from left to right, are: Jack Robinson, chairman of the Board of Managers, Rev. Frank Slavik, 
first minister of Albion Gardens, now residing in Toronto, Dr. John Carr of Edmonton, Joan 
Arnold, church treasurer, Rev. Raison, Hugh Row, clerk of session and Rev. James Crabb of 


Nepean, Ont. 


People & Places 


continued trom previous page 


THE CONGREGATION of Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
celebrated a belated 25th anniversary on May 1. Rev. David Crawford, 
Riverside’s first minister, now of St. Giles Church, Calgary, and Mrs. 
Crawford were on hand to greet 7 of the church's original 18 charter 
members: Miss Thyrza Lyon, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Baumbach, Mrs. 
Hilda Raw, Mrs. Evelyn Gillis and Mrs. Natalie Ziegler, all of Medicine 
Hat. Also present but not in the photo was Mrs. Peggy Westerhoud of 
Foremost, Alberta. To commemorate the occasion a short history of 
the congregation, illustrated with photos and historical material, was 
presented to the current minister, Rev. Noel Kinnon, by elders Audrey 
and Whit Ames. 
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The Presbytery of Ottawa dedicated 
the new building for Trinity Church, 
Kanata, Ont., on Sunday, May 24. 
This is the most recent building in the 
church extension programme of the 
Presbytery of Ottawa. 


A NEW GOWN and waist watch were presented to Dr. Fred Miller by 
the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, Owen Sound, Ont., on the 
occasion of his being awarded a Doctor of Divinity degree (Honouris 
Causa) by Presbyterian College, Montreal. Dr. Miller’s wife, Ethel, 
was presented with roses. Mr. John Matheson, who presented the 
gifts on behalf of the session and congregation, is pictured with the 
Millers. 


REV. ALAN ROSS’ 10th year as minister to the congregations of 
Knox Church, Bar River, Ont. and St. Giles Church, Sault. Ste. Marie, 
Ont., was celebrated with a joint service of worship, held at St. Giles 
on April 5. The service was followed by lunch in the church hall and 


_the presentation of gifts to Mr. Ross and his wife, Joyce. These in- 


cluded flowers, pottery goblets made by Gordon Burke, a member of 
St. Giles and a porcelain bud vase made by Mrs. Burke. The choir of- 
fered a special blessing which they had arranged themselves - Mrs. 
Ross is organist and choir director. Pictured with Mr. and Mrs. Ross is 


Bob Summers, clerk of session at St. Giles. 


MR. PERCY M. SHAW, an elder at Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S., for the past 45 years, was 
honoured at a congregational fellowship hour on Sunday, June 21. Mr. Shaw is still active as a 
senior elder and a member of the Board of Trustees. In the past he has served as Sunday 
_ school superintendent and has been a member of the Board of Managers. Seen in the photo 
from left to right, are: Dr. E.H. Bean, minister at Bethel, Mrs. and Mr. Shaw and Mr. George 


Halliday who presented Mr. Shaw with a plaque. 


THE YOUTH GROUP of Greenbrier Church, Brantford, Ont., held a spaghetti dinner recently 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Cochrane, Ont., held a 
farewell dinner for Alex and Pearl Ferguson, elders and long time 
members of Knox, who recently moved to Dwight, Ont. Rev. John 
Blue is pictured presenting the Fergusons with a gift from the con- 
gregation. 


A ministry in music was given by the 
KIRK SINGERS, from. First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, on June 27 and 28 in St. John’s 
Church and Armour Heights Church, 
Toronto, Ontario. The choir is made up 
of fifteen to eighteen year old youth 
under the capable leadership of Dr. 
William Stevenson. Over the years they 
have toured Europe, United States and 
Canada, bringing the gospel through 
music, vocally, bell ringing and in- 
terpretive dancing. They present the 
kind of concert that makes you feel you 
are sorry when it is over. This year their 
tour took them to Montreal, St. An- 
drew’s and St. Paul Church, June 11, 
then to New York State, including New 
York City, Massachusetts, and entered 
Canada to be at St. Andrew’s, Niagara- 
on-the-Lake, before coming to Toronto. 

In St. John’s they presented their 
concert to an audience of over three 
hundred and on the Sunday morning 
assisted in the morning worship at 
Armour Heights Church. 

Before returning home from Mon- 
treal they had their final concert in 
Ottawa. 
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If you experience late delivery of 
your Record, please enquire locally 


from your mail person or your nearest 
sortation station. 


in order to raise money for the purchasing of toys for the children’s ward of the local hospital. 


children’s ward. Barb and Dave Beck are the group’s adult leaders. 
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Jennifer McDougall is seen presenting a crib mobile to Agnes Brown, head nurse of the 
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ROCKBURN 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Rockburn, Quebec 
celebrates its 
125th anniversary 
of the church 
and 150th anniversary 
of the congregation 
on October 11th 
at 2 p.m. 

All pastors, former members 
and friends are invited. 
Guest minister: 
Rev. Jack Anderson 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Oakville, will be celebrating its 150th 
Anniversary in 1983. We are seeking 
information on the history of this church 
from 1843 onwards. Would you please 
forward any information you might have 
to the History Committee, Knox 


Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn Street, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6J 3C8? 


KOPPEJAN 
PIPE-ORGANS 


48223 Yale Rd. E., 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. V2P 6H4; 
Tel. (604) 792-1623 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


UBOY srcass ir 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Classic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 
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DEATHS 


WILLIAMSON, REV. FREDERICK, 100, 
retired Presbyterian minister, died at 
Guelph on July 13, 1981. 

Born in 1880 in Lisburn, near 
Belfast, Mr. Williamson received his 
early education in Ireland. His decision 
to study for the ministry came after a 
period of working in the industrial field, 
and he attended Glasgow University in 
Scotland for his theological training. 
During his years as a student minister he 
preached in various parts of Scotland. 

Mr. Williamson emigrated to 
Canada in 1910 and served on a rural 
mission field which he covered by horse 
and buggy or, in the winter, by horse 
and cutter, often in -40 degree weather. 
He embarked on further study at 
Victoria College in Toronto and 
following graduation volunteered as an 
Army Chaplain with the 95th Battalion 
of Toronto. His World War I service 
was spent at Ypres in France. 

His pastorates included Kensington, 
Freetown and Malpeque in P.E.I.; 
Embro, Mitchell and Appin, Ont.; St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
Eden Mills, Rockwood and St. Paul’s, 
Guelph, Ont. When Eden Mills and 
Rockwood separated from St. Paul’s, 
Guelph, he continued as minister of St. 
Paul’s until his retirement in 1959, at 
which time St. Paul’s amalgamated with 
the newly formed congregation of 
Westminster to form the Westminster- 
St. Paul’s congregation of today. 

Mr. Williamson had no known 
living relatives. 


WRAY, REV. ROBERT JAMES, 66, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in St. 
Catharines, Ont., on August 14, 1981. 

Born in Convoy County, Donegal, 
Ireland, he received his early education 
in Londonderry. He graduated from 
Magee University, Londonderry, and 
Trinity College, Dublin with a Master of 
Arts degree. He studied for the ministry 
at Assembly’s Theological College in 
Belfast and at Princeton Theological 
College in New Jersey. He was ordained 
and inducted in September, 1939 in 
Burt, Ireland. He emigrated to 
Australia in 1950 and five years later 
emigrated to Canada. 

Mr. Wray’s pastorates included 
Prince Rupert and Sooke, B.C.; 
Dorchester and South Nissouri, Ont.; 
Rockway and North Pelham, Ont.; and 
West St. Andrew’s, St. Catharines, Ont. 

He is survived by his wife, Evelyn 
(nee Trimble) and one brother, Thomas, 
who resides in Scotland. 


BIGGS, REGINALD LEWIS, 71, charter 
member of Oakridge Church, London, 
Ont., elder and trustee for 24 years, 
June 27. 

BOYLE, HARRY, 85, long-time elder and 
tenor soloist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kitchener, Ont., July 29. 

CRAWFORD, GEORGE B., 81, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Chesterville, 


Ont., July 31. 
CRAWFORD, STANLEY GEORGE, 87, 
long-time elder and a _ former 


representative elder of Knox Church, 
Westport, Ont., June 16. 

DONLEY, C. ROY, 86, long-time elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
June 29. 

FRASER, BERTHA C., long-time member 
of Knox Church, Selkirk, Man., active 
in many organizations for 50 years, 
April 9. 

GAULEY, WILLIAM J., 70, elder and 
treasurer of Baxter Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Aug. 9. 

HANNIGAN, BRADLEY M., 60, long- 
time elder and former clerk of session of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, 
Ont., representative elder to _ the 
Presbytery of Brampton, Aug. 15. 

HAY, HAROLD LESLIE, 55, elder of 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., July 26. 

LARSEN, MRS. E., (MARGARET E.), 
84, widow of the Rev. Eric Larsen of 
Drayton, Ont., active in the W.M.S. for 
many years, died in Edmonton on June 
24. 

MacKENZIE, MISS MARY A., a retired 
deaconess, died in P.E.I. on Ist July. 
McEACHNIE, MRS. MARY B., 84, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Pickering, Ont., life member of the 
W.M.S., active in the Ladies’ Aid, Aug. 

?. 

McLENNAN, CATHERINE ANN, 93, 

oldest member of St. Andrew’s Church, 


South Lancaster, Ont., life member of 


Picnic Grove Evening Auxiliary, Aug. 


6. 

ROBERTSON, MRS. MARGARET, 80, 
charter member of Mackay Church, 
Timmins, Ont., July 21. 

SMITH, WILLIAM GIVENS, 77, charter 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
for many years Financial Chairman of 
the Board of Managers, June 29. 

WAGER, MRS. JEAN, charter member of 
Dufferin Church, Toronto, Ont., life 
member of the W.M.S., member of 
Women’s Association, July 26. 

YEO, HELENA E., 82, member of Vic- 
toria West Presbyterian Church in 
P.E.1., July 13. 

O 
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FLORIDA 

Luxury one or two bedroom. air 
conditioned furnished townhouses 
near Disney World in Orlando. Pool, 
lake, golf. Very quiet area. 
Weekly/monthly rates. Write R.B. 
McEwen, 241-4 McCraney St. E., 
Oakville, Ont., L6H 3A3. Phone (416) 
844-8648. 


' BERMUDA VACATION, near the 
_ beaches and on the bus route. Efficiency 

apartment by the pool. Twin beds, private 
_ bath and shower. Mrs. C. J. Harris, Mid- 
_ dle Rd., Southampton West, 8-07. Phone 
- 809-298-0419. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or 
its code number together with your 
new address. Allow six weeks or a 
month for the change to be processed. 


... forall 
your 
travel 
needs... 


.. escorted tours (see below), business or 
personal family travel, or vacation 
destinations found in popular travel 
brochures, write or call us. Quality service 


is our business! es 
¢ Rarperis Prunidy 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND — the 
ancient mysteries of the Pharoahs in the 
Valleys of the Kings and Queens, the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor, the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids, along with the treasures 
of Cairo, provide the introduction to the 
Middle East. Experience Israel — the Land 
where it all began as you’ explore 
Jerusalem, the hills of Judea and the 
beautiful shore of Galilee during this two 
week Biblical pilgrimage. November 3 - 17 
and November 10- 24. 
HAWAIIAN PARADISE — a two week 
visit- to the tranquil islands of Oahu, 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii and some insights 
into Polynesian life and culture ... in 
guaranteed sunshine. October 26 
November 9. 
BERMUDA — with its fine pink sands 
against a background of incredibly blue 
water, and its easy going air of relaxation 
is a constant favorite. November 11 - 20. 

_ FORT LAUDERDALE: Dec. 23 - January 1, 
1982. 
THE HOLY LAND — a Lenten pilgrimage 
March 17 - 29. 
FLORIADE ’82 — Europe plus the famous 
international summer-long Horticultural 
Show at Amsterdam. 
3 dates: April 13 - 27; June 25 - July 9 and 
September 10 - September 24. 


Write for full information of all our future 
tours. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS & TRAVEL, 
1669 Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 


MA4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


October, 1981. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

Florida: Several Tours 

14 day 

21 day 

26 day 
California: Several Tours 

23 day and 26 day; 
also 25 day - Festival of Roses 
Tour, 
departing December 26; per 
person twin $1,145 
Arizona: Several Tours 

22 day and 28 day 


“The Franklin Smith Family” 
Franklin Tours Ltd., 
R.R. 3, Tweed, 
Ontario, KOK 3J0 
Phone: 614-478-3622 
Belleville: 966-7000 


If you experience late 
delivery of your Record, please 
enquire locally from your mail 
person or your nearest sor- 
tation station. 


ROYAL TOURS 


NEW ZEALAND & HAWAITI, 
January 23 - February 17, 1982 26 
day deluxe tour, North and South 
Islands, with a three night stop over at 
Hawaii and two nights in Los 


Angeles $4,990. 


SCANDINAVIA, June 16 - July 
4, 1982 Nature’s wonderland of 
western Norway, magnificent Swedish 
Castles and Crystals and fairy-tale 
Denmark make this an _ exciting 


holiday; our third tour to this 
destination $2,900. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES, September 8 - 27, 1982 
The rich culture and natural beauty of 
Britain is explored in this leisurely- 
paced deluxe coach tour that includes 
four nights in London $2,950. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND VICTORIA 
FALLS, October 5 - 29, 1982 South 
Africa at its best - in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train 
Journey, the Garden Route, Paarl, 
Durban and Kruger National park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria 
Falls - A 25 day deluxe tour. 

ALL ROYAL TOURS = are 
management escorted all-inclusive and 
are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. For full details contact: 
ROYAL 

OURS ROYAL 
1250 South Service Rd., 

Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, 

Ontario, LSE 1V4. 

Phone: (416) 274-2597. TOURS 


Rev. William J. Newell and lan J. 
Stanley invite pastors and 
Christian leaders to share in the 


TWO - DAY SEMINAR 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


Oct. 20, 21 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Nov. 25, 26 
Winnipeg, Mb. 


This seminar has helped thousands of 
pastors and Christian leaders of North 
America in the practical details of 
daily life and ministry. The seminars 
are conducted by World Vision of 
Canada executive director, William J. 
Newell, and lan J. Stanley, director 
of communications and_ services. 
Plan now to be with us. Mail the 
coupon to the office nearest you. 


c/o Managing Your Time, 
WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 
Box 58400, Vancouver B.C. V6P 6E4 


In M@nitoba and Sask. write: 
Box 2740, Steinbach, Man. ROA 2A0 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 5121, Armdale, N.S. B3L 4M7 


In Ontario write: 
Box 357 
Richmond Hill, Ont. L4C 4Y6 


Managing Your Time Seminar 


Check One: 

(] Edmonton (J Halifax 
(1) Saskatoon () Winnipeg 
() Sudbury 


$75 covers all costs Make cheques 
payable to World Vision of Canada MYT 


L] Send complete details 


(J | enclose $25 now. the balance of 
to be paid at the seminar 


[] 1 enclose the entire $75 


Name 

Address 
Citys Se eX Poy, 
P.C. Tel 
Church or Org.. 
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GRACIOUS 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
oo 
co 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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ORDINATION 


Kay, Rev. Thomas J., Murray Harbour 
South Church, P.E.I., June 23. 


RECOGNITION 


MacLean, Rev. Charles Ian, North Tryon 
Pastoral Charge, P.E.I., Aug. 11. 


VACANCIES & 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Belfast, St. John’s Church, and Wood 
Islands, P.E.I., Rev. Gordon 
Matheson, Box 103, Charlottetown, 
C1A 7K2. 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. lan 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1B0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Mar- 
shfield, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. 
Susan Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount 
Drive, Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3CO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. 
Bruce Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., 
New Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie 
Rd., New Glasgow, B2H 1K9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1Wo0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, 


MINISTER 
needed for non-denominational suburban 
church. Established 1833. Benefits in- 
clude pension fund contributions, car 
allowance, OHIP, house and utilities. For 
further information write to Pastoral 


Relations Committee, Farringdon In- 
dependent Church, 287 Mt. Pleasant 
Road, Brantford, Ontario, N3T 1V2. 


Your Will Lets You Make A Choice 


TRANSITION 


INTERIM © 


Sandringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 
1WO. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
James Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie 
d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. 

Manotick, Knox Church, and Kars, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 12 Chesterton Drive, Nepean, 
K2E 5S9. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, 
Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D.. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2C1. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
‘Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3 V 6J6. 


ORGANIST & CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for St. Andrew’s — Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Erie, Ontario; 
Conn ‘‘Classic Type’’ 3 Manual Electric 


Organ. Applications, including résumé of 
experience, to be sent to Music Com- 
mittee, 203 Highland Avenue, Fort Erie, 
Ontario, L2A 2X8. 


By your Will you can make sure some of your money 


10 Carnforth Road, 


helps place the Bible in their own language in the 
waiting hands of people. 

For this supremely significant work $600,000 is 
required from legacies annually. Please remember the 
Canadian Bible Society in your Will. 


Canadian Bible Society 


Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
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“Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

_ Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 

Bradford, LOG 1CO. 

| Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 

Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch 

Ave., E., Willowdale, Ont., M2J 2X2. 

' Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

| Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 
Millwood Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
} Alvinston/Cameron/Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 
Mountain Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 
1A2. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A .C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1JO0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., 
London, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., 
London, N6A 383. 

Meaford, Knox Church, and Thornbury, 
St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. L.J. 

_ Ashfield, Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, 520 Argyle St., Listowel, 
N4W IN6. 
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Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2TS. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce 
Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

St. Mary’s, Ontario, Rev. Ted Nelson, 
R.R. No. 2, St. Paul’s, NOK 1V0O. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave., 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. 


Synod of Alberta 

Banff, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. J.B. 
Milne, 10 Varmoor Pl. N.W. Calgary, 
T3A OAI. 

Calgary, Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Avenue S.E., 
Calgary, T2B 1Y9. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
3b G3: 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Dr. 
John C. Carr, 9668 - 77 St., Edmonton, 
T6C 2M7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Haney Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton, 340 Fifth Street, 
New Westminster, V3L 2X4. 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., 
Kelowna, VIY 5X1. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Daniel J. Firth, Garnet Drive, 
R.R. 4, Vernon, V1T 6L7. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C., 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwater 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
.B.C., Rev. Dr. W.O. Nugent, 34973 
South Fraser Way, R.R. 4, Abbotsford, 
V2S 4N4. 


DEACONESS VACANCIES 


Area Educational Consultant required for 
work in Mission and_ Christian 
education in one area. Further in- 
formation available from W.M.S. 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 


O 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 
Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $6.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any Issue. 


: O New : 
- ©) Renewal : 
feb. Gift(s) : 
- (]  Billme : 
: O) Payment enclosed : 
- (Change of Address ; 
: Name At 
- Address 
City 


: Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 


Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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Attach your label here. 
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~ MEDITATION 


| Bruce Miles val 


Dead dogs and christendom 


to find the cripple. Are we prepared to go to the | 


‘‘Mephibosheth was crippled in both 


feet’’ 
II Samuel 9:13 


engaged in battle, he was busy admin- 

istrating his vast Kingdom. If he wasn’t 
planning his next conquest, he was considering 
something closer to home. Bathsheba could tell you 
what that meant. 

In the 9th Chapter of II Samuel we discover 
another side of David’s interesting and complex 
character. He takes time to think. He actually 
ponders his situation and begins to wonder if there is 
anything that has been left undone or not attended 
to. At this moment in time, he is very close to, if not 
right at the peak of his career. 

Notice what he wonders about - not if there is 
anything or anyone left to conquer, but rather if 
there is anyone whom he should be helping, anyone 
to whom he could offer assistance. 

The reply is made in the affirmative and David 
hears for the first time of someone who has existed 
quietly in the background. His name _ is 
Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan and a grandson of 
Saul. David’s informer, however, is quick to point 
out that Mephibosheth isn’t quite normal. In fact, he 
is crippled, in both feet. 

That doesn’t deter David. He summons the cripple 
(perhaps David should have gone to Mephibosheth). 

The young man is flabbergasted. Why does the 
King want to see him, a dead dog? David does not 
give up. He extends a standing invitation to 
Mephibosheth to eat at his table for always. 

We all know that this is the International Year of 
Disabled Persons. The Mephibosheth story can 
remind us not only of possibilities but also of our 
responsibilities. | 

David actively sought out Mephibosheth. He had 


Ke David was usually very busy. If he wasn’t 
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handicapped and tell them we care or are we waiting 
for them to come to us? If they did, how would 


wheelchairs manage the stairs at the church? What — 


about the washrooms? Are the doors big enough? 
Mephibosheth had a very poor image of himself. 


He wondered why the King wanted to deal with ‘‘a | 


dead dog.’’ How do the handicapped in our com- 
munity feel - about themselves? Do we make them 
feel they are important or do they feel like a reject, 
one who doesn’t really belong? 

David then made the offer to Mephibosheth. You 
are to eat at my table. That is a standing order, a 
standing invitation. Mephibosheth then, became part 
of the family, with full participation rights and 
privileges. He was seen as a person, not as acripple. 

That’s the challenge and opportunity that belongs 
to each of us - full participation by the handicapped. 
It may mean ramps, enlarged doors on washrooms, 
special hearing devices, hymn-books in Braille. 

Remember Bartimaeus? In a beautiful story (Mark 
10) this blind man called to Jesus for help. Jesus 
stopped and asked, ‘‘What do you want me to do for 
you?’’ “‘I want to see again.’’ And with that, he 
could see. Bartimaeus jumped up and followed 
Jesus. He could now participate in the living process 
instead of just listening to it pass by. 

A chance to participate, to be a part of what is 
going on. That is their right, not only in this In- 
ternational Year of Disabled Persons, but for every 
year. 


battle to survive that we forget there are 

others who have some very serious struggles 
as well. Forgive us when we neglect to see and feel for 
the handicapped. May they not be further disabled 
by our neglect but by our love may they be enabled to 
participate, to eat with us and enjoy the journey, 
because we are together. In Jesus’s Name, Amen. 


I ord, sometimes we are so busy raging the 
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W.. know people whose lives serve as an inspiration for others. Joni 

Eareckson is sucha person. My oun life... and the lives of millions who know her 
through her books and artwork... have been enriched by the remarkable depth of 
her faith, and have been awed by her great reservoir of courage. 

“Her personal story of victory over a devastating handicap, as well as over the 
trauma and depression that accompanied it, has now been brought to the motion 
picture screen. 

“But the film JONI is more than a dramatic re-creation of her story, because she 
portrays herself in the World Wide Pictures production. This willingness to relive a 
most difficult period in her life is a testimony to her very real faith. 

“I urge you to see this powerful film at your earliest opportunity, to participate in 
every way possible with its release, and to ask God to lead you to those 
broken lives who could be so profoundly affected by its 


triumphant message.” Za 


Billy Graham 
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ON AS HERSELF 


STARRING JON EARECK: 

———————S—— ————_— 00-STARRING um i ———————_— 
BERT REMSEN ¢ KATHERINE DE HETRE e COOPER HUCKABEE « JOHN MILFORD 
JAY W. MACINTOSH e LOUISE HOVEN ¢ MICHAEL MANCINI- CLOYCE MORROW 


EXECUTIVE PRODUCER / WILLIAM F. BROWN « propucen sy FRANK R. JACOBSON  pirecTeo By JAMES F. COLLIER « pinEcTOR oF PHoTOGRAPHY/ FRANK RAYMOND 
Fim epror/DUANE HARTZELL « music/RALPH CARMICHAEL « A WORLD WIDE PICTURES RELEASE IN METROCOLOR’: pHotocraPHic EquIPMENT BY PANAVISION’ 


SCREENPLAY BY JAMES F. COLLIER 


BASED ON THE BESTSELLING BOOK, f, BY JONI EARECKSON WITH JOE MUSSER 
Winner of 
The Gold Medal __ Watch for details on showings scheduled in these Provinces: 
Be iernen ok JONI is presently scheduled in over 90 cities, as follows: _ 
Award of Excellence Opening OCTOBER, 198 1/Manitoba/Newfoundland/Nova Scotia/ 
from the. Saskatchewan/limited areas in Ontario. 
eek ferent Opening NOVEMBER, 198 1/Alberta/British Columbia/ 
Golden Halo Award : * . 
from the New Brunswick/balance of Ontario/Prince Edward Istand/ 


gion es Council neighboring cities in Maine (U.S. ) 
(California 
S For additional information, contact; WORLD WIDE PICTURES 
8 re P.O. Box 841 


_ Winnipeg Manitoba R5C2R5 


“CHRIST CALLS US TO USE OU 
DIVERSE GIFTS IN HIS SERVICE. THE 
CHURCH COULD MAKE BETTER 
USE OF THOSE TALENTS.” 


Professor Alexandra Johnston, Prin- 
cipal of Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, and Chairman of The 
Board of Ministry. 


With nearly a 1000 men and women at Evans puts his 26 years experience in 
work and in training for the ministry, The ministry into counselling colleagues who 
Presbyterian Church in Canada has an want to fulfil their life-goals creatively for 
asset of inestimable value. their own satisfaction and for the benefit 
Raising up a ministry is more than a matter of the church. 


of seeing that candidates receive an 
education and acquire competence in a 
profession. It also means > 
discovering the unique gifts 
each person has and finding 
the right place to use them. 


“We are not spending 
enough time to dig out the 
talents, categorize them, 
evaluate, and facilitate their 
entry into the church’s life,”’ 
says James Evans, General 
Secretary of The Board of 
Ministry. 


Jim Evans himself is an example of diversi- 
ty of talent. A former teacher and semi- 
pro ball-player who grew up in the West, 
he is a prodigious reader of theology, 
Shakespeare and the modern novel. Dr. 


Diversity of gifts makes 
possible new forms of 
ministry today in chaplain- 
cies, media, and specializes 
assistantships. Immense 
benefit can come to the - 
church as the talent of its 
professional leadership is 
recognized and released into 
its service. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
The Board of Ministry, 

50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 


The Jesus story: 


how to tell it effectively today 


John Congram 


or Christians, the most important 

story in the Bible is the story of Jesus himself 

— his life, death and resurrection. It would 
seem a simple thing to communicate that story, but 
as countless biographers have discovered, it is hard to 
tell the Jesus story without writing yourself into it. 
That, in itself, is significant as we shall see later. 

Our resources in telling the story of Jesus are 
pretty well limited to the Bible. Here we face again 
the problem of fragmentary accounts of his life and 
ministry. We have some of his sayings grouped in 
various ways by the different authors of the gospels, 
some examples of his miracles and the stories he told, 
and a little bit about his birth and early life, although 
St. Mark apparently did not consider this latter 
information important enough to include in his 
account. More to the point, what we have mixed in 
with the historical incidents, are what the various 
witnesses thought and believed about Jesus. So not 
unlike later biographers of Jesus, they too wrote 
themselves and their theology into the accounts. 

The challenge for us today lies in finding a way to 
tell the story of Jesus, honestly and authentically; a 
way that will have an impact on modern hearers and 
speak to their condition. 

When I was young I was taken to a number of 
revival meetings. Most evangelists that I remember 
had a standard solution to the problem of telling the 
story of Jesus. They only told certain things, for the 
most part, concentrating on his birth and his death. 
The story emphasized the mercy and love of God in 
sending his Son to die for us who were sinners. Look 
what God has done for you! The only appropriate 


response is repentance, and gratitude towards him. 
Sometimes, in order to get the appropriate response, 
the death of Jesus was pictured in living colour with 
all of the blood and agony of the cross. It was Good 
Friday every night! 

The main problem with this approach to telling the 
story is that it left out a great deal about Jesus in the 
period between his birth and death: you did not learn 
much about his ministry or his humanity. Therefore 
this approach was not very helpful in one’s own day- 
to-day struggle for survival, between one’s man birth 
and death. 


Iso as a child, I remember being terribly 
AN impressed by a book entitled, Jn His Steps. 

The main point that the author, Charles 
Sheldon, made was that at every crossroad in our life 
we should ask the question: ‘‘What would Jesus 
do?’’. In order to be able to successfully and properly 
respond to that question, we must learn the story of 
Jesus so thoroughly that at every point in our lives we 
will be able to imitate him. In some ways this ap- 
proach to dealing with the story of Jesus is the an- 
tidote to the first approach, but again, in itself, it 
presents us with several problems. 

The first is that there are a lot of things we have to 
deal with today that Jesus did not, including 
snowstorms. Other more important things are atomic 
power and automation. These are areas in which 
simple imitation is not good enough. But more 
importantly, such an approach stifles our own God- 
given creativity and imagination. To incarnate the 
gospel for our own time takes more than imitation. 
In that sense, it is probably divine providence that we 
have the story of Jesus in such fragmentary form, 
making the process of imitation difficult, if not 
impossible. 

This approach falls short in another vital area. 
Even if the story of Jesus was complete, it really is 
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not possible to imitate Jesus. Those who attempt it 
usually end up in one of two positions, neither of 
which is appropriate for Christians on a long-term 
basis. The strong may feel they do a pretty good job 
of imitation, and end up as pious snobs. The weak, 
on the other hand, take on a lot of unnecessary guilt, 
and often end up in the ‘‘poor, old, wretched, 
helpless me’’ syndrome. Jesus, for them, becomes 
not Saviour but what he was never meant to be, at 
least in this life...Judge. When this happens, I think 
psychiatrists have some legitimate criticisms of 
Christianity, accusing it of creating harmful and 
unnecessary guilt in people. 

For the preacher, the temptation in dealing with 
the story of Jesus is to intellectualize it, to focus on 
the person of Jesus — for example, to concentrate on 
the various theories of the atonement. Such 
theological distinctions as whether or not Jesus was 
one person in two natures or two natures in one 
person are discussed. This approach has _ been 
characterized by the old argument, apocryphal, but 
part of common folklore, about how many angels 
can dance on the head of a pin. 

The problem with this approach to the Jesus story, 
as many preachers know too well, is that when you 
get done the general reaction is ‘‘So what!’’. Outside 
of a few specialists, most people simply do not care. 
What most people are looking for is a presentation 
that will make God come alive for them, as he 
seemed to come alive for the people in the Bible. I 
have no final answers as to how this can be done, but 
let me offer a few tentative ideas for you to think 
about, and experiment with. 

The first is the simple recognition that the people 
in the Bible who wrote the story of Jesus did not tell 
it simply as history. They wrote the story of Jesus in 
terms of their own lives and times. It is not being 
dishonest for us to tell the story in the same way. In 
other words, for the story to be an authentic gospel 
story of Jesus, it must contain some of the story 
teller, and some of what he or she is going through at 
the time. In the same way, for Jesus to come alive in 
our stories, they must also contain some of the 
struggles of our listeners. 

Nor should we be afraid to leave empty spaces in 
telling our stories of Jesus, or even to leave them 
unfinished. It is not essential that we tie everything 
up neatly, for in doing so, as I have earlier suggested, 
we may be blocking out the Spirit. The spaces in our 
story, the ‘‘gaps,’’ as one writer calls them, may be 
the spots where the listener can get in and become a 
part of the story. Nor is it necessary for everyone to 
enter the story at the same point. 


hen I was in theological school the popular 
W theory of interpreting the Parables was that 
there was only one basic lesson in each 


parable. You should try to find it and apply it, and 
not get caught up with the details or a variety of 
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messages. I no longer believe that to be the most 
useful method of interpretation. More creative 
approaches to their interpretation have been 
suggested by recent scholars such as Walter Wink, 
whereby the story is always seen as being open to new 
angles and new possibilities for hearing it. Like the 
Spirit, we can never bring the story under our 
control. The Biblical stories must always be told so 
that the Spirit is given breathing space. 

Jesus himself was a master at telling stories in this 
way. People could hear the story of the Good 
Samaritan and enter into its action at a variety of 
points, depending upon their own situation. A 
Jewish listener was forced to do what he had never 
dreamed of doing before, putting ‘‘Samaritan’’ and 
‘‘neighbour’’ together in one sentence. Suddenly, 
God is challenging all of our easy assumptions about 
good and bad, and who is, or is not, a part of the 
Kingdom. 

The fact that the man in the ditch is nameless is no 
accident. We can provide our own name. We too 
have had times when we felt down and out. But the 
shocking part of the story lies in the source of our 
help. Again our easy assumptions about life are 
challenged, and we are forced to look at things anew. 
In each telling and re-telling of the story there is the 
possibility of conversion, of being born anew. 

This brings up my final point. If we tell the stories 
of the Bible authentically they will nearly always 
bring discomfort, for they are stories that are meant 
to make us grow spiritually. When we say to a small 
child who complains of an undiagnosed pain, ‘‘Oh, 
it’s only a growing pain,’’ we witness to the fact we 
know that growth is innately painful. 

In a sense, the first approach to the Jesus story I 
alluded to has a deep and abiding truth in it, because 
all of our stories are, in some way, parables of Good 
Friday and Easter. Easter only comes after the pain 
of Good Friday. But for the Christian, whatever the 
pain involved in the process, it proves bearable, for 
the author of all our stories is God, and we know his 
name. It is love. 


MR. CONGRAM is the minister at 
St. Mark’s Church, Don Mills, 
Ont. 


This is the third and final article in 
the series. 
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November thoughts 


freeze. Time to check the furnace and the supply of tissues for the 


O n go the winter tires. Out come the galoshes. In goes the anti- 


first runny nose. Get the winter coats back from the dry cleaner, 
drag out the mitten box with its score of single mittens, and wait. Wait for 
the shorter days, the ever-earlier, encroaching grey gloom of twilight. 
Wait for December and Christmas; the pristine feeling of a new year in 
January and then, November’s twin, February. 


If Canadians are a_ sober, 
moderate lot, a case could be made 
for saying that the climate helps 
make them so. There are, of 
course, other factors, but living in 
a country where annual _ tem- 
peratures bounce up and down 
over the scale, it is not surprising 
that Canadians learn to be 
phlegmatic at an early age. In the 
cold and slush of winter they wait 
patiently for the heat and humidity 
of August. In the summer, they are 
keenly aware that this too shall 
pass, gently and with colourful 
transition, through fall, and back 
to the snows again. 

As witness to this argument, 
compare Los Angeles to any 
Canadian city, even Vancouver. 

The moderate temperament of 
Canadians is reflected in their 
institutions. Our political parties 
are often cursed for being so 
similar, for offering so _ little 
choice, and yet one wonders if 
diversity is really sought or if the 
axiom holds true that people get 
the government they deserve. 

The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has had a long tradition of 
moderation, of walking a line 
between the involvement with 
social issues, (‘‘bandwagons’”’ or 
“‘concerns’’ depending on your 
disposition), of the United Church 
to the left of us, and the more 
introspective pietism, (‘‘quietism’’ 


or ‘‘emotionalism,’’ again  ac- 
cording to your disposition), of 
other Protestant groups on our 
right. We could add to that 
somewhat arbitrary assignment of 
a middle ground a preference for a 
liturgical centrality — neither too 
“‘high’’ or pseudo-Anglican, or 
too ‘‘low’’ and folksy. 

The Committee on Church 
Growth and those concerned with 
the effort being made to double in 
the eighties are seeking to put forth 
a balanced programme that oc- 
cupies some territory between 
Robert McAfee Brown’s hymn 
parody — 

**Sit down O men of God 

You cannot do a thing 

Just when and where and 

how he will 

His Kingdom he will bring.’’ 
and the excesses of some of the 
better-known evangelists with their 
$120.00 Bibles and ‘‘prayer 
handkerchiefs’’ to drape over the 
TV set. 

Remembrance Day services 
provide another example of what, 
for most of us, is a middle ground. 
Presbyterians generally stop short 
of full pacificism, yet can it be said 
that many, (especially those of our 
number who have first-hand 
experience), entertain thoughts 
about the glory in all of the suf- 
fering and death? 

Of course there are times when 


striking a balance is difficult — 
even impossible. There are op- 
posing convictions that do not 
admit of a solution acceptable to 
both sides. The example that leaps 
to mind is the _ liberty-of- 
conscience-ordination-of-women 
issue. It will not be rehashed here. 
For the time being, a moratorium 
reigns over printed discussion of 
the pros and cons. But it was 
manifest at the last Assembly that 
there were some sanguine souls 
who were at a loss in the debate 
simply because the _ traditional 
‘‘middle ground’’ seemed unat- 
tainable. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a fine 
letter from Professor James Farris 
of Knox College, written in 
response to the September 
‘*Editorial.’’ In it he wonders if 
‘‘balance’’ is not an over-rated 
stance, and points to the ‘‘radical’”’ 
nature of much of the Gospels. 
Now it is probable that, on some 
issues, Professor Farris and myself 
are, like members of Solidarity and 
their official government, poles 
apart. But he has raised a most 
important consideration. The 
evaporation of the traditional 
centralist stance of our com- 
munion, (as represented in 
Scotland by, for example, William 
Barclay or the Baillie brothers and, 
in Canada ... well never mind, I’d 
be sure to leave someone out), is 
cause for regret. At the same time, 
of what worth are brave and 
‘radical’? stances adopted by 
General Assemblies, that live for 
the moment then sink within the 
pages of the Acts and Proceedings, 
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Praise for 
Assembly issue 


Just a word of appreciation and 
commendation for your masterful 
reporting of the latest General 
Assembly. 

Your ability to get the wheat 
from the chaff plus keep the 
obvious proper continuity took 
expertise of the highest order. The 
little bons mots thrown in for good 
measure added to the readability. 

Having attended the 10Sth 
General Assembly at Sudbury, 
your descriptions portrayed this 
year’s scenes so vividly that one 
could grasp the ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

James D. Brown, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Law or Justice? 


Those who know me will attest 
that I have, from time to time, 
been accused of a certain legalistic 
tendency in ecclesiastical matters. 
Mea culpa. | must say, however, 
that even a legalist like myself was 
shocked by the gross insensitivity 
of the 107th General Assembly in 
their dealing with the appeal of 


WATSON’S WORLD 


LETTERS 


Mr. T.O. McAllister. (Ed. note: 
Mr. McAllister has, over the last 
three Assemblies, possibly four, 
been appealing a decision whereby 
he was deposed from the session of 
his congregation.) It would appear 
that the commissioners were 
guided by some demonic urge to 
uphold the letter of the law in face 
of a carefully prepared recom- 
mendation from the Commission 
of the 106th General Assembly 
that the case be retried. The 
Commission obviously felt that 
some injustice had occurred, and 
that this injustice should be 
righted. The Assembly obviously 
felt that, injustice or no, the letter 
of the law should be upheld 
regardless of injustice. 

I doubt that the King and Head 
of our church would agree with the 
Assembly’s decision. It was he who 
tangled often with the legalistic 
Pharisees in an effort to see justice 
done, even at the expense of the 
letter of the law. In any case, there 
stands a ‘“‘law’’ above the laws 
which we sinful humans have 
promulgated to order our affairs. 
That ‘‘law’’ is the ‘‘law’’ of love. I 
am certain that love was not 
decisive in the Assembly’s decision 


to leave this case closed. 

Whether legalities permit it or 
not, the Commission of the 106th 
General Assembly, after much 
diligence (and prayer?) has found 
enough evidence of injustice to 
recommend a new trial of this case. 
Surely, in the name of Christ, we 
are bound to leave no stone un- 
turned to ensure that justice be 
done regardless of the strictures of 
law. Or can it be that our laws 
mean more to us than justice? | 
pray it is not so. 

(Rev.) Jim Patterson, 
Armstrong, B.C. 


A question 
of church law 


I am writing seeking to use The 
Record as a forum to reply to a 
statement made by the Rev. Dr. 
D.B. Lowry, deputy clerk of the 
General Assembly, during a 
statement read to the 107th 
Assembly in the midst of the 
debate of the report from the 
Assembly’s committee, re: the 
overture and petitions dealing with 
liberty of ‘conscience and the 


Noel Watson 


LOOK WHAT 
HAPPENED 
To SAMSON \ 
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ordination of women. I am seeking 
to use The Record as the forum for 
my reply for two reasons. One, the 
Assembly was in a non-debate 
format when Dr. Lowry made his 
statement and therefore I, as a 
commissioner, was not able to 
debate the point when Dr. Lowry 
made it. Second, The Record now 
provides the only forum whereby I 
may reach the church in a manner 
similar to the way in which Dr. 
Lowry did through the Assembly’s 
commissioners. 

I do not wish to argue the 
question of the validity of or- 
daining women or the question of 
liberty of conscience with regard to 
the ordination of women; I am 
taking issue with the question of 
church law, in principle, which was 
raised by Dr. Lowry’s statement. 

Dr. Lowry stated in addressing 
the Assembly, that the church’s 
legislation to permit the ordinaton 
of women did not require men to 
participate in the ordination of 
women. Dr. Lowry did not cite 
what he based his interpretation 
on, however; perhaps it was at 
least partly based on the fact that 
the enactment of the 92nd 
Assembly (sustained by the church 
through the Barrier Act), did not 
specifically say that male ministers 
must participate in the ordination 
of women. It seems to me that the 
assumption lying behind Dr. 
Lowry’s interpretation is_ that 
when the church passes legislation, 
it must state whom it specifically 
applies to and whom she expects to 
carry out the intention of the law. 
Surely it is a fundamental principle 
of church law (and law in general) 
that when the church passes 
legislation it applies to all and 
includes all, unless the church 
States otherwise in its decree. The 
law applies to all unless exclusions 
are specified! It must be so, 
because it would be a nigh on 
impossible task to endeavour to list 
all those persons or groups of 
persons included in the force and 
intention of a law. Therefore, the 
law-in-general principle includes, 
and applies to, all the constituents 
under the government unless the 
law notes otherwise. 


The church did not state (in the 
legislation adopted permitting the 
ordination of women) that there 
were any exemptions from the 
force and intent of the enactment. 
Therefore, it applies to the whole 
church and, contrary to Dr 
Lowry’s interpretation, the church 
can at this time require the par- 
ticipation of any minister in any 
ordination. She may not choose to 
do so, but her present law certainly 
permits it! 


Furthermore, the legislation 
permitting the ordination § of 
women was not passed in a 


vacuum. It was passed in the 
context of the law and doctrine 
which already existed in our 
church. I refer to two items of that 
context now. First the Book of 
Forms, Sec. 109.2, (dealing with 
the Session and its duties and 
powers), states: ‘‘the Presbytery is 
the party directly responsible to the 
Church. In this the minister is its 
executive, responsible’ to 
Presbytery for the discharge of 
his/her office... (emphasis mine).”’ 
This clearly indicates whom the 
church expects to carry out any 
ministry that it decrees. In a 
congregation, one of the minister’s 
functions, as  Presbytery’s 
executive, is to be responsible for 
administering the church’s or- 
dinances, one of which is the 
ordination of women. Note that 
the Book of Forms does not say, a 
minister or any minister, is 
Presbytery’s executive officer in 
the congregation. It says the 
minister, clearly meaning the one 
whom the Presbytery has inducted 
into the charge. 

An additional aspect of the 
context into which came the 
legislation to ordain women is 
found in the Book of Forms, Sec. 
132.6, which deals with the or- 
dination of elders. It states, in 
part: ‘‘The moderator, (i.e. of the 
Session, who is the minister in- 
ducted by the Presbytery) proceeds 
by prayer fo ordain the candidates 
to the office of Ruling Elder.’’ 
Again the church had already 
stipulated who was to ordain elders 


continued on page 38 
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Louise can’t 
pull another 


weed — 
so She lacks 
for food. 


Now over 80 years she’s too frail 
ever to work again in the fields of 
Jamaica. So she rarely gets 
enough to eat, and her health gets 
worse. 

Mission volunteers give her all the 
care and help they can, but their 
own poverty does not allow them 
to provide adequate food and 
clothing. 

You can send friendship and a 
lifeline to Louise, or someone like 
her, for less than the cost of two 
quarts of milk a week. 

Join with the thousands of people 
of goodwill in Canada who now 
help old folk in tragic need. For 
$12.00 a month help goes directly 
in your name to someone whose 
facts and photo we will gladly 
send, when you ‘‘Adopt-A- 
Gran’’. 

Someone prays that you will send 
this coupon today. 


Help the aged 

44 Eglinton Avenue W., (PRC) 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A1 
Registered Charity No. 0450999-09-13 
Please send me the photo and details 
of a ‘’Gran”’ in great need. | would like 
to start helping right away and enclose 
my contribution of $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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‘*Beyond Brokenness’’ not all it’s cracked up to be! 


Hans Zegerius 


A faithful group of women, 
members of the W.M.S., turns to 
their minister for help in their 
struggle with the mission studies. 
Perplexed by the thrust of the 
studies, baffled by the questions 
put to them, at a loss to find 
answers, they finally call their 
pastor. ‘‘Tell us again what 
Baptism and Holy Communion 
really mean in the teaching of our 
church.”’ 

So I read their study material, 
Beyond Brokenness by Smith and 
Barndt, with its companion 
volume Jn Your Midst by Collins 
and Collins, and the study action 
guide Engaging in Mission by 
Forbes. And once again I found 
that it is possible in my church to 
preach the message of the Bible 
from the pulpit on Sunday, only to 
find it contradicted and its ef- 
fectiveness destroyed on Tuesday 
by the church’s teaching in print! 
And I ask in writing these lines, 
how long our faithful ministers of 
the Gospel will take to get angry 
enough, in God’s Name! 


For the above studies are in- 
doctrinating our people with a full- 
blown liberation theology. I shall 
not contend with that whole 
dismal heresy in this limited space. 
But in our mission studies two 
points stand out as basic. 

The first has been with us for 
some time. It claims that God is his 
own missionary, his own am- 
bassador; that he propels himself 
into the ‘‘brokenness,’’ the tur- 
moil, the wars, the revolutions, the 
guerrilla warfare, the unspeakable 
cruelty of our time. Indeed, these 
studies claim that God is taking an 


active part in it; that much of it is 
his doing, that he is ‘‘leading...in a 
struggle for political/economic 
liberation that could be described 
as truly revolutionary.’’ (Beyond 
Brokenness, p. 40) I know that 
theological niceties can be injected 
into the reading of such 
statements; I also know what the 
women of my W.M.S. hear when 
they read this to each other — and 
I know that the writers know that, 
too! 

The fact is, that the notion of 
mission as ‘‘God’s mission’’ finds 
no support in Scripture which is 
not contrived and artificial. On the 
contrary, Paul teaches in II Cor. 5, 
‘‘God...gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation... So we are am- 
bassadors for Christ.’’ Although 
no ruler, king, or president ever 
will be his own ambassador, this 
study claims that God is doing just 
that! 

It has to! It needs the idea that 
God is fighting on one side, one 
certain side, in the midst of the 
world’s misery and terror, in order 
to make Christian folk willing to 
accept and support that side, to 
enter into the fray on that side, and 
to call that ‘‘mission!’’ ‘‘We are 
called to join God and participate 
in that mission.’’ (Beyond 
Brokenness, p. 30) 


The second basic point is in the 
biblical reference for putting God 
into the world scene of the day, 
namely a certain interpretation of 
the story of the Exodus. This 
interpretation, however, is 
divorced from Jesus Christ and the 
Gospel as it unfolds in the New 
Testament. That puts it outside 


Christian thought and makes it 
misleading. Yet the Exodus is so 
dominant in these studies as a basis 
for Christian views of mission, 
that it becomes almost obsessive. 
‘Baptism is our Exodus’’ (Beyond 
Brokenness, p. 66); ‘‘Holy 
Communion: Manna In _ the 
Wilderness’’ (p. 72). The whole of 
Christian living is pressed in the 
mold of the Exodus. And the great 
hope of the Church is shrunk 
beyond recognition in the con- 
clusion that the kingdom of God is 
“a new social order’’ in the world 
as we know it! (In Your Midst, pp. 
8 and 9). The writers say ‘‘that 
Christians should consider Jesus’ 
vision of the kingdom as 
challenging his followers to be 
God’s instruments in breaking 
ground for a new social order — a 
human society in this life and on 
this earth...’’ (p. 7, italics theirs!) 
That is, indeed, the inevitable 
outcome of the idea of the 
Church’s mission as ‘‘God’s 
mission’’ (instead of God’s 
commission to the Church!). And 
so the teaching of our own church 
regarding the coming of the Lord 
in glory is violated and eliminated. 

As so often is the case with 
perversions of the Gospel, the 
trained eye detects what they really 
are, sometimes more surely by 
what they do not say than by what 
they do say. The Bible teaches 
without any ifs or buts, that it is 
“of first importance...that Christ 
died for our sins in accordance 
with the scriptures, that he was 
buried, that he was raised on the 
third day in accordance with the 
scriptures, and that he ap- 
peared...’? (I Cor. 15:3-5). The 
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cross, the resurrection, the ap- 
pearing of the risen Lord, that’s of 
first importance. But in these 
studies human sin receives scant 
attention and never becomes an 
issue. What would they do with the 
cross? Concern over the wages of 
sin, which is death, is absent. What 
would they do with the 
resurrection? And the kingdom of 
God has become a matter of a new 
social order in this life and world. 
What meaning could the ap- 
pearance of Jesus have in such 
teaching? 


In fact, these studies do not lead 
our thinking regarding the 
Kingdom of God to Christ the 
King. Constantly and persistently 
they foster the acceptance, if not 
the actual fight for, a certain 
political system. Follow, if you 
will, the five points which are 
found in that order on one page, 
(p. 9) of In Your Midst: 

1. ‘‘Do you believe that seeking to 
achieve a system of justice in which 
rich and poor are treated alike is 
part of the mission of the 
church?”’ 

2. ‘‘...in any society that is based 
on Jesus’ teaching and is con- 
structed in this world, there will be 
no place for the rich.”’ 

3. ‘‘In the kingdom, then, even 
though people begin from unequal 
places — rich and poor, strong and 
weak, quick and slow — they all 
wind up equal.’’ (italics theirs) 

4. ‘‘...the new social order (read 
kingdom)...is one in which the 
wealth of the earth will be 
distributed equally among. all 
nations and people without regard 
to ability, race, sex, class, 
nationality or inherited wealth.”’ 
(Words in brackets are their own.) 
5. ‘‘Discussion Questions: 

Do any of the world’s existing 
economic or political systems 
achieve this? If not, which come 
closest?’’ With deadly accuracy 
our church’s women studying 
‘‘mission’”’ in their W.M.S. groups 
are led to identifying Communism 
with the Kingdom of God. The 
studies turn a blind eye to the fact 
that there are more tragic and 
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persistent inequalities of body, 
mind, and soul than those of 
political power and economic 
wealth. By ignoring that the 
equality of the Kingdom of God 
can only be brought on by the 
coming of the King, who will wipe 
away the tears from all eyes, and 
by focusing all attention on human 
power and economic wealth, they 
force discussions into the mold of 
materialism. The whole of the 
studies becomes emphatic Marxist 
indoctrination. The Christian 
veneer and jargon only make it 
more insidious! 

I am not protesting that our 
people might be forced to study 
this material; they are not, and I 
know that they have other choices. 
It is not enforcement but en- 
dorsement which I believe to be a 
terrible mistake and a _ grave 
responsibility. 

There is a Board of World 
Mission, and there are Secretaries 
who must shoulder the respon- 
sibility for inflicting this kind of 
study — if one can still call it that 
— on the church’s members. How 
long, until the church through its 
faithful ministers of Christ and its 
courts will call them to account for 
undermining the Gospel which the 
Presbyterian Church has com- 
missioned us to preach? 

Nevertheless, God himself will 
hold them responsible for what 
they are doing to his church! 


MR. ZEGERIUS 
is the minister at 
Arthur and 
Gordonville, 
Ontario. 


Your comments on articles in 
The Record are always 
welcome. Feel free to write. 


MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev. William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor’s 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 

In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 44, Stn.L,Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 
In Atlantic Canada write: 

Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.'S.B3K 5M5 
In Ontario write: 

Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: 

Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 1T2 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


0 VANCOUVER 
Feb. 10-11 


O CHARLOTTETOWN 
March 10- 11 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 

O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


0 KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


O Please send more information. 

O $75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

O $100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

O $125 for pastor and layperson. 

O $150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

O |! enclose $25 now, the balance 

to be paid at the seminar. 


Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 


Church or Org. 


BARSANUPHIUS 


At the recent General Assembly, and presumably 
when commissioners were thinking about something 
else, the following Overture was passed: 

Re: Coloured Robes 
To the Venerable the 107th General Assembly: 


WHEREAS, the present tradition of our Church is 
for many of our ministers to wear black vest- 
ments; and 

WHEREAS, Sunday is the Lord’s Day and is the 
weekly festival of the resurrection of our Lord; 
and 

WHEREAS, the festival of the resurrection and 
worship services in general should reflect 
something of the joy of Christ’s victory over sin 
and death; and 

WHEREAS, the colour black suggests mourning and 
sadness and seems inappropriate to the joy we 
have in Christ; 

THEREFORE, the Presbytery of  Lindsay- 
Peterborough humbly overtures the Venerable the 
General Assembly to encourage ministers of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to wear vestments 
other than black in colour, or to do otherwise for 
this object as the General Assembly in its wisdom 
may deem best. 


* ok 


Confessing myself confused and perplexed by this 
decision of the General Assembly, I set out to get the 
views of some of those who had participated in the 
decision. 

The first minister I spoke to was a_ strong 
proponent of the new rule. ‘‘On November 15th we 
are planning a nation-wide extravaganza. It will be a 
celebration of the long overdue demise of the doleful 
black gown. Happily and joyously — we are 
determined that everyone participating will be happy 
and joyful — each Presbytery will gather around a 
burning bush of real Scotch heather, and all extant 

_ black gowns will be ceremonially consigned to the 
Slames.’’ 
“But what if some ministers are unwilling to get 
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rid of perfectly good gowns?’’ I asked. ‘‘They may 
only have worn them for one or two years.’” 

“Personally, I would make no exceptions,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘but the majority think they should be given 
ten years to wear them out. If they refuse to change 
to colours at that point, we’ll just have to kick them 
out of the church.”’ 

Still perplexed, I found a commissioner who was 
hesitant about the Assembly’s action. ‘‘I probably 
would have voted against it, but I was thinking about 
something else at the time. I suppose I’ll have to 
abide by the decision, although I can’t afford new 
gowns every year. Confidentially, I intend to keep 
my old black gown and sew white polka-dots all over 
it. That way I can keep the new rule and my old gown 
at the same time.”’ 

Since the Assembly things have been developing 
rapidly on the coloured gown front: 

- A hymn writer is making slight revisions in a 
hymn appropriate for a special ‘‘Coloured Vestment 
Service: ’”’ 

‘*Red and yellow, blue and white, 
all are precious in His sight...”’ 

- The garment industry is gearing up for an ex- 
pected flood of new orders from Presbyterian 
ministers. Some ministers are even planning to order 
trend-setting gowns from such fashion houses as 
Dior, Yves St. Laurent and Woolco. 


- And last, but not least, the Rev. G. O. Trendy is 


planning his own disposable paper model gown in 
white. Early in each Sunday service there will be a 
time when the boys and girls will come to the front 
with paints and crayons and colour the minister. 
That way he will have a different coloured gown for 
every day of the year. Won’t it be a joyful time for all 
of them! ‘‘Remember children, you can colour me 
any colour you want except black. And PLEASE 
children, confine your colouring to my paper gown!”’ 

Frankly, I don’t know where this whole thing is 
heading. But I do hope we have a joyful time during 
the transition. 


O 
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The Free University/Lay 
Academy in Christian Disciple- 
ship is more than a 7-week 
course in Bible Study. It is an in- 
tegrated life-support system for 
a church on the grow. Each 
component can be used as a ~ 
separate course, but the music 
is truly found when you put the 
components together into a full 
stereo system. 


: , Leader’s Guide, $6.70 
Available Now! cy dent Books, $1.70 FOUNDATION SERIES 
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SELF PROFILE: The Me SPIRITUAL BASICS: BODY BUILDING: COPING: Oh God, MY CALLING: MORAL ISSUES: 

Nobody Knows. New Life In Christ. Where Two or Three I'm Struggling. Here | Am Lord. If Christ is Lord. 
Are Gathered. 
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Once again, in his latest Serendipity materials, 
Lyman Coleman has built on his almost twenty 
years of creativity in church education dynamics. 
Utilizing the best in small group techniques, 
together with material suitable for almost any age 
group beyond childhood, the new Serendipity 
materials invite participants to discover anew their 
stance as Christians. In an overall program design 
that could be adapted to any Christian denomination, 
the new learning modules allow participants to 
move, by means of sharing and prayer, one step ata 
time to deeper discipleship. 


Dr. Michael Warren, 

Associate Professor for Christian Education 
St. John’s University 

Jamaica, New York 


Send for FREE Six Page Full Color Brochure on the New Serendipity Series 


CJ If you 
are like me, needing a way to study the Scripture within a small car- 
ing community, this series is designed for you. The Free University/ 
Lay Academy is your invitation to live a little, learn a lot, and grow. 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
In Canada, G. R. Welch Co., LTD 


In Australia, Christian Press PTY. LTD, Sydney 
In New Zealand, G. W. Moore LTD., Auckland 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


The Kent Commission: Freedom or Restraint? 


his commissioners dropped upon us_ the 

report of the Royal Commission on_ the 
concentration of ownership in the newspaper in- 
dustry. Despite the time allowed to heal the original 
wounds, counter-attacks on the report, from 
assorted media quarters, continue. 

It is understandable that there should be howls of 
outrage from powerful publishers who are concerned 
about the financial ramifications of the Kent 
recommendations. But in that area at least, the 
proposals for breaking up bloc ownership of media 
enterprises can be judged at face value according to 
your point of view. More disturbing are the other 
suggestions in the report. They reveal a passion for 
intervention and regulations that could bring us 
perilously close to the reality of government in- 
terference in the editorial process. Parts of them also 
appear to be naive and unworkable. 

For example, the Commission proposes that the 
editor-in-chief of a newspaper sign a contract with 
the publisher and be solely responsible for the 
content and conduct of the newspaper. An advisory 
committee consisting of members appointed by the 
owner, elected by the staff and from the community, 
would review the editor’s annual performance. Can 
you imagine the pressures that could be applied to the 
poor editor who might find himself answering to 
such a many-headed monstrosity? 

Kent and his group also suggest that a system of 
tax credits be applied to newspapers based upon the 
amount of money spent on editorial content as a 
percentage of the total revenue. Supposedly, 
newspapers would be encouraged to increase the 
weight of such content. But is it not fair to assume 
that the tax credits may be withdrawn should the 
papers start taking stands that are not in tune with 
the policies of its government supporters of the day? 
Also proposed is a system that would permit grants 
to new organizations willing to expand their services 
across the country. Would the newspapers on the 
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receiving end of such largesse be less inclined to allow 
their columnists to criticize government actions? 
Probably. 

Perhaps the most mischievous part of the report 
concerns appointment of a Press Rights Panel, 
populated by Governor-in-Council appointments 
(i.e. prime ministerial) who, while ostensibly being 
part of the Human Rights Commission, would report 
to Parliament through the Minister of Justice. Of this 
recommendation Harry Boyle, former chairman of 
the Canadian Radio-Television Telecommunications 
Commission, says: ‘‘It’s unreal to even consider that 
politicians, once given a chance to tamper with the 
press, wouldn’t do so, or that a series of compliant 
panel members appointed as a reward for political 
service wouldn’t allow them to do so.”’ 

The opening of the Kent Commission report 
trumpets a fine sounding phrase: ‘‘Freedom of the 
press is not a property right of owners. It is the right 
of the people. It is part of their right to free ex- 
pression, inseparable from the right to inform 
themselves.’’ If the commissioners really believe that 
declaration, then why do they suggest a system of 
boards and committees that would certainly inhibit 
editors and news people in the performance of their 
duties and may even prevent them from getting to 
their subscribers a free and fair exposition of the 
events of the times? Harry Boyle says, and he should 
know, that contrary to the Royal Commission on 
newspapers, ‘‘a majority of Canadians want the 
media, including newspapers, to be free to make 
mistakes. They want the courts to determine if 
Thomson and Southam did something illegal. That’s 
where such matters should be aired, rather than 
before a parliamentary agency.’ 

Given the fears and objections of iter: like 
Boyle it becomes clear that the bulk of the Kent 
Commission report should be consigned to the 
darkest of back burners. 


O 


; 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 


See page 5 for advertising rates: 
Classified and Display 


Let 
yourself 
grow! 


Develop in discipleship and leader- 
ship for service at this evangelical 
graduate school. 


Courses: 
Master of Divinity (3 yrs.) 
Master of Theological Studies (2 yrs.) 
Certificate in Biblical Studies (1 yr.) 
Summer & Winter Intersessions 
Distinguished Guest Lecturers 


For informative calendar, write: 


Admissions Director, Dept. PR 
Ontario Theological Seminary 
25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ont. Canada 


Ontario Theological Seminary 
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A human life is priceless. 
The necessities are not. 


In too many countries, children are without the basic necessities 
of life. Food, clothing, shelter and medicine are beyond their reach 
because of the poverty that holds them prisoners. 


These children are helpless to change their lives, but you are not. 
By caring for a needy child through your sponsorship, you can 
change a life of despair into one of hope. 


The Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non- 
sectarian, non-political organization helping children in Uganda, 
India, Sri Lanka, the Caribbean and 17 other countries. We are 
a tax deductible charity No. 021198 7-01-13 and provide an audited 
statement on request. 


On behalf of the world’s destitute children, we ask for your help. 
In return, you will receive a photo and history of your child and 
an address for corresponding. More important, you will know that 
you have reaffirmed the intrinsic value of human life in the strongest 
possible way-by saving one. 


I would like to sponsor aL] boy CL) girl in the country of greatest 
need LJ or (country) 

| will send $18 a month. Enclosed is a donation for the first month 
or $216 for a full year (1). Please send more information LJ. I cannot 
sponsor a child but would like to help with a donation of $ 


Name 


Address 


City/Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 PR=11 


Peter G. Harris, National Director Frank J. Whilsmith, Director of Development 


What will it take 


to grow? 


Some questions from a layman 


R. Colin Campbell 


rologue The 1979 General Assembly 
P of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, in its 

wisdom, directed that our church endeavour 
to double its membership during the ensuing ten 
years. The following year, funds were allocated for 
this task. Yet we all realize that it will only be ac- 
complished by the will and the work of the mem- 
bership, through our courts and our congregations. 
Since our membership and the national birth-rate 
have been declining, the task of doubling can seem 
Herculean. But considering that the majority of 
Canadians now have, at most, rather tenuous church 
affiliations, the fields about us do indeed appear 
‘“‘white and ready for harvest.’’ Further, considering 
our Lord’s command to share his good news with 
others, and his promise to be with us in the task, the 
goal we have set does seem possible. 

Ten years is not a long time. Much preparation is 
required for such substantial growth. More ministers 
must be ordained. Lay people must be trained. 
Congregations must become totally involved. And 
first of all, we must understand the shape and extent 
of the challenge before us. From a concern to help 
my Own congregation (Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto) and my denomination, I have set down 
some hard thoughts about the challenge of doubling 
our membership. We need to look closely at the 


‘‘non-church’”’ society about us and at ourselves — 
particularly at those things which must be changed. I 
do not pretend that what I have written contains all 
the answers, nor even that it asks all of the questions. 
But it attempts to pinpoint what is crucial. Perhaps 
the most necessary insight is this: if we are to be 
effective in our witness to Christ and in our doubling 
efforts, we must be at one with him, all of us. Our 
drive must come from him, working within us. 


‘fs he Wants of Society Not too long 

ago, for most Canadians, church mem- 
bership was fashionable. It was easier to 
belong than not to. Canada proudly called itself a 
Christian nation. Gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
society changed. The position of the Church has 
eroded to such a degree that a profession of Christian 
faith is often the subject of ridicule. We in the 
Church are a minority group. 

Most people invest their time and attention outside 
the church. Both necessity and greed have increased 
the incidence of two bread-winners in the family 
situation; the available time of adults has dwindled. 
Canadian youth claims to be too busy (with 
schooling, sports, and social activities) for many 
things — certainly for church! The young, left to 
drift or compelled to go their parents’ way, do not 
find a place in church life. Unless individuals are 
deeply committed to Christian beliefs, their church 
connection, if any, weakens and dies. In all this Jesus 
Christ suffers. 

The defender of the faith, the Church (we our- 
selves) has allowed this situation to develop. We have 
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not defended. The Moral Rearmament Movement of 
the 1950’s and 1960’s stated that ‘‘the only way to 
overcome an ideology is to present a superior 
ideology.’’ Christianity is superior to all other 
ideologies. This we must believe, and act upon our 
belief. 


ransient Population In every area, 
especially our cities, many families and 
single people are constantly relocating after 
periods of only a few years, or less. Seldom do such 
people have the opportunity to establish lasting 
relationships with their fellows, and few can im- 
mediately become integrated into congregational life. 

We in the church must learn to cope with this ever 
increasing fact of life. We must accept people more 
readily. We must help the transients to establish 
themselves with us quickly, even if only for a brief 
term. Those whose roots are spread over half the 
nation, or the world, need the feeling of belonging. 
When we know of such people, we must fill that need 
and win them for our Lord and we must help those 
with faith to keep it. Our task does not finish when 
such people depart from us. We must maintain our 
interest in them. We must continue to help, for we 
will have become part of their roots. 

If we fail in this area, we fail on two counts. We 
fail to reach a large section of the population. We 
fail, also, to establish the future of our church. We 
probably fail on a third count too. We fail our 
Master, for the transients are his also. 

mechanization in agriculture and 


D automation in industry, large families have 
become unnecessary. Children have become an 
economic burden on their parents, by staying at 
home and continuing their education longer. Our 
society, aided by improved birth control and easily 
available abortion, seems to encourage many couples 
not to have children at all. Without our relatively 
high immigration rate, this nation would, almost, be 
committing suicide. 

Just as a nation is threatened by negative growth, 
the survival of the Church is imperilled when it has 
fewer and fewer children growing up under its in- 
fluence, in the grace of God. We must counter the 
pressures of our society by giving every en- 
couragement to couples to have children and raise a 
family, while developing our ability to pass on our 
faith to the coming generation. Otherwise, Jesus 


Christ suffers. 

S wealth and leisure time and the decrease 
of the church’s popularity, have left us in the 

church competing increasingly with secular 


eclining Birth-rate With increased 


ecular Pressures The increase of 
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pressures. There are things to do and places to go 
that were once far beyond our reach. Our society 
now becomes easily bored, and must continually 
invent new toys and games to play. What, we 
wonder, can we offer to a people who believe they 
already have everything? How can Christ and the 
Church compete with the sophistication around us? 

Now look again at that society. Take a trip on the 
bus or a walk in a shopping mall. Where is the 
contentment? Society has plenty of attractive glitter, 
but nothing to satisfy the inner being. It cannot feed 
the soul. Our heavenly Father has entrusted us with 
the responsibility of satisfying those needs. We know 
that by grace through faith we are saved. We are 
meant to show the world around us that Christianity 
is not just ‘‘pie in the sky when you die,’’ but a 
richer, fuller way to live life. 

If we allow ourselves to submit to the secular 
pressures around us, how can we expect even to begin 
to increase our membership? If we find ourselves too 
busy for our Saviour, we are just too busy. We fail 
our God, and Jesus Christ suffers. 


hurch location The distance which 
C members travel to church is a very real problem, 
particularly in urban centres. The 
trend appears to be for churches to serve regional 
areas, rather than the traditional parish boundaries. 
This is a problem for those who cannot drive, the old 
and the young. It creates a reluctance to attend 
weekly meetings, and problems in co-ordinating 
family members’ schedules with church activities. 
Many churches will have to survive with a widespread 
congregation. 

Some measures, such as car pooling and busing, 
might be considered in response to the cost and 
scarcity of fuel. More fundamentally, this could be 
the right time to institute ‘‘cell groups’’ in the various 
geographic areas served by congregations. The lay 
leaders of such home-centred groups would need to 
be trained, and care would have to be taken to guard 
against a fracturing of the wider church life. But 
without such restructuring, our congregational life 
will suffer. If we fail in this, we fail our people and 


we fail our God. 
H damentalist forms of Christianity have shown 

significant growth, while traditional 
Reformed churches have declined in membership. Is 
it because in these times of religious and moral 
freedom there are many who need the security of 
strict rules and positive truths? Is it because such 
people have become mentally and morally lazy, and 
must be told what to believe and how to behave? If 
this be so, it is probable that we Presbyterians share 
the guilt, but on the opposite side of the coin, by 
allowing ourselves too much freedom and paying too 


undamentalism In recent years fun- 
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little heed to God’s demands. Allowing ourselves 
such laxness as receiving communion but once in 
three years to maintain full membership encourages 
our people to think they can act almost as if they do 
not belong to a church, yet hedge their bets at the 
same time. 


Jesus Christ makes very real demands on all of us, 
fundamentalist or free-thinker. Our members must 
be kept aware of his demands, and we must ensure 
that we have the self-discipline and the will to 
conform to them. If the love of God is within us, we 
should want to attain his highest standards. If we fail 
to seek his will in matters of faith and morality, then 
we fail our God, and Jesus Christ suffers. 


ow Profile When the Church held a 
L respected position in the land, society listened 

to its statements and, for the most 
part, believed them. Today, society listens less and 
less. Sensing this, we do not say much to non- 
members. Perhaps we are resigned to a reduced 
status, or embarrassed to speak out. For whatever 
reason, our present profile has been so reduced that, 
apart from our edifices, the outside world would 
hardly know of our presence. Society would now 
rather listen to minority pressure groups than those 
who gave Canada the basis of its educational system, 
its legal systems, and its moral standards. 

We Presbyterians must resist being treated as an 
aging matriarch, and maintain a high profile in our 
secular society. We must give society informed 
opinions, interpreting our beliefs both within and 
without the church. We must prepare ourselves to be 
considered in terms of the radical nature of our faith, 
telling what we are, whose we are, and where we 
stand. How can we expect to double our membership 
if no one knows of us? If we fail here, then we fail 
our society and we fail our God. Jesus Christ suffers. 


aware of the ultimate goals of our church, 

or should be. But clearly, there are 
some specific areas lacking positive direction. For 
example, how does a young communicant know 
about Presbyterianism? More particularly, how is he 
or she helped to find the ways to our basic goals, or 
cautioned against the pitfalls along the way? Both 
new and older members need such guidance. If we 
continue to allow our membership to find their own 
direction, the decline in our membership will con- 


L ack of Positive Direction All of us are 
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tinue as well. 

We must be prepared to increase our leadership 
capability. Too much is already expected of our 
ministers. They cannot take the total responsibility 
for leadership in church life. If we need to be taught, 
(and we do), then.we must train teachers from our 
membership, or import them and pay for them. If we 
fail to achieve this, then we fail ourselves and our 
God, and Jesus Christ suffers. 


have doubled our membership in ten years’ 

time, how will we accommodate twice 
as many people and more (more, because to achieve 
our membership objectives many present members, 
not now involved, will have to have become so, in 
order to play their part)? Our present Christian 
education programme is very much a stop-gap 
measure. A definite developmental system must be 
instituted if we are to experience any measure of 
success in this field. New programmes need to be 
initiated to accommodate the diverse backgrounds of 
our increased membership. New learning methods in 
the classroom, in fellowship groups, and in self-study 
at home, need to be investigated and implemented. 
New teachers will need to be trained, and even our 
facilities may require altering. 
ensured. Church programmes should fit the needs of 
the membership. They must be designed so that 
members will be eager, not just willing, to attend. 

Traditionally, the. Presbyterian Church has 

majored in educating its youth. From our declining 
membership, it would appear that we have not been 
successful. If we are to bring to Christ as many 
members as we have at present, our responsibility 
includes educating them in his ways. Our educational 
thrust must, therefore, include adults. All of our 
adult members must be encouraged to develop their 
own programmes of devotion and study. How can we 
encourage an abundance of people from ‘‘the 
outside’ to join with us, if the Holy Spirit cannot be 
seen in us? How can he be seen in us, if he does not 
grow within us as we learn of him? If we fail in these 
things, we fail our church, ourselves, and God. Jesus 
Christ suffers. 


T he Core Group In most of our 
congregations, a small group of members 
(about 20%) run everything. They are 
usually out-going, with fair to excellent leadership 
qualities, and they appear to enjoy their place in the 
church. Most are led by a strong ambition to be 
about our Lord’s work. 

On this small group, plus the clergy (and 
sometimes a paid leader or two) congregations place 
the bulk of their responsibilities for teaching, for 
service, and for worship. If there is something to be 
done, it is one of this group who volunteers, or is 
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asked, to do it. The more there is to be done, the 
more we ask them to do, and the thinner this 20% is 
spread. Thus we strain them to the breaking point 
and help them to burn out before their time. 

If we keep on like this, we will never double our 
membership, even in a hundred years. All of us, not 
only a small core — old and young, experienced and 
inexperienced — have our part to play. As our 
membership increases, and even if it does not, we 
must increase the level of congregational par- 
ticipation. If we ‘‘leave it to the core,’’ we fail our 
church and our God. Jesus Christ suffers. 


ficulty in maintaining complete cohesion within 

large groups of people. Presbyterians 
were probably born to argue with the other’s opinion 
as together we search the way to Christ. This is for 
the most part healthy, unless conducted in a wrong 
(destructive or intolerant) spirit. If we disagree it 
should be in love, with apologies where appropriate 
and the expression of our hurts when necessary. We 
must never harbour grudges against our fellow 
Christians. 

Another pressure within the church relates to those 
who over-commit themselves to church life. Our 
Lord offers no medals for spreading ourselves too 
thin. 

Many people leave the church, or become 
peripheral members, because of the _ internal 
pressures. Sadly, when they speak of childish 
behaviour within the church, they are all too often 
correct. If we are like this, will outsiders be attracted 
to us and to Christ? 


[es Pressures There is always dif- 


many ministers, elders and teachers vainly striving 

to keep everyone happy all the time. 
Our present decline no doubt encourages such action. 
Are our members so selfish or so sensitive that they 
cannot be challenged without running away? Will we 
dilute the will of God through the fear of losing 
members? As we strive for increased membership, 


| Politics It is alarming to see so 


Another pressure within the church 
relates to those who over-commit 


themselves to church life. 


our leaders must not fail to declare God’s truth, and 
call for repentance where necessary. Can we honestly 
believe that the Lord will be with us in our growth 
endeavours if we do otherwise? Surely he will not 
support us if we fail him in this. Jesus Christ will 


suffer again. 
yAN the saying ‘‘all work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy’’ is equally true, although seldom 
considered. One saddening feature of present-day 
church life is the small proportion of our mem- 
bership who ‘‘work’’ at improving their faith 
through educational programmes. All our church 
groups should include in their programmes sufficient 
time for the learning of things scriptural and 
spiritual. One hour of a Sunday — twenty minutes of 
actual teaching — is just not enough for any of us. 
The ‘‘sleeping members’”’ in our church should not be 
given the impression that occasional attendance at 
worship and group meetings, plus some monetary 
support, is what God seeks from his children. They 
must be told that Christ demands their total com- 
mitment, with no half measure. 

We have many timid members, who shy away from 
most involvements. They must be told how much the 
church needs them. We must encourage them, teach 
them, and draw them into active participation for 
Christ. Almost all of us are nervous of participating 
in public devotions or worship. Yet such involvement 
(even with halting words, when they come from the 
heart) is as important to God as the most polished 
speech-making. 

We must work at being Christians, and we must 
tell those who would join with us in Christ that this is 
so. If we do not, then we fail God. Jesus Christ 


suffers. 
greatness of Christianity, one has to wonder 
why so much of our time in church life is 
dedicated to trivia. We argue over who should receive 
credit for doing things. We debate the correct 
method of preparing refreshments for receptions. We 
persist in discussing the number at, rather than the 
quality of, our church meetings. We complain if 
worship services are long or if they’re short. We 
become embittered over matters of no_ real 
significance. 

Where is Jesus Christ in the midst of all this? Is he 
laughing at the stupidity of his children? Is he angry, 
as he was in overturning the tables of the money 
lenders? Does he cry when he sees us? There is so 
much of importance to be done. There are so many 
decisions to be made. There is so much to learn. 
There are so many to reach. Do we hide among the 
small things, in order to evade the major issues? Do 
we really believe that these major issues will resolve 
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themselves if we ignore them? If our witness for 
Christ is to be effective at all, then we must not waste 
our time and energy on trivialities. If we do, we shall 
only succeed in holding ourselves up to ridicule. We 
will fail our God and our church. Jesus Christ will 
suffer. 


xclusiveness The church must 
H constantly discipline itself when relating to 

strangers and newcomers. We must learn to 
fully appreciate that there are many who come into 
our midst who do not make friendships easily. There 
are also many with whom it is difficult for us to make 
friends. To all such, and others besides, we must give 
welcome, as brothers and sisters in Christ. It is not 
sufficient to shake a hand and say hello. We must 
take a real interest in the newcomers among us. We 
must do all in our power to help them settle in their 
new church home. 

All too often, church groups, particularly small 
groups, produce an aura of superiority and ex- 
clusiveness, and in many cases are quite unaware of 
the impression they are giving. It is incredibly easy 
for one to involve oneself in a specific sphere of 
congregational activity, to the exclusion of all else. 
From there, it is only a very short step to begin 
believing that that activity is the most important. No 
one facet of the pursuit of Christianity can ever be 
considered as such. All of our members, regardless of 
involvement, must at all times maintain a clear 
overview of our church as a whole. After all, we are 
but twigs and branches of the one True Vine. 

If we are to succeed in doubling our membership, 
indeed if we are to survive, we must pull down the 
barriers which we build around ourselves. If, in 
critical self-examination, we discover exclusiveness in 
ourselves, we must be rid of it, then instil the sort of 
openness and compassion that encourage new 
members to join with us. If we fail to do those things 
then we fail our church and we fail our God. Jesus 
Christ suffers. 


elfishness This has been called the 
S “‘Me’’ generation. Do your ‘‘own thing”’ we are 

told. People flock in droves to courses on 
self-assertion. We have given ourselves and our 
children licence to do what pleases most. We take 
unwarranted time off work when we feel like it. We 
come and go as we please. As a nation we have 
become greedy and selfish. 
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As Christians, we must know that by binding 
ourselves to the true name af the Trinity, we have 
freedom, through Christ the Son. We are found in 
him; we don’t have to ‘‘find’’ ourselves. Neither 
greed nor selfishness has any place in our lives. We 
must turn our eyes upon Jesus, see his selflessness for 
us, even unto death. Then we must mold ourselves 
upon him. When we show Christ to others, we show 
him in ourselves. If we are to win others to Christ, if 
we are to double our membership, then we must be in 
Christ. If we cleave to self then we fail our Master, 
we fail our church, and we fail ourselves. Jesus 
Christ will suffer. 


itality and Enthusiasm How often 
\ have we wished to make a purchase and have 
had to deal with a surly, unhelpful sales 
person? It is a most disheartening experience. So 
much more satisfying it is, when the sales person is 
cheerful and shows enthusiasm for the product we 
wish to buy. All too often churches are lacking the 
vitality and enthusiasm which should be engendered 
by the Good News which we have of Jesus Christ. 
The church should be the powerhouse of God, 
surging with divine vitality. Granted, there have been 
and there will be times when we are downcast or 
drained. But the church and its people are there to 
revitalize us through the renewing strength of Jesus. 
Granted, there must be times for solemnity or 
sadness. But such times should not be allowed to 
blunt the edge of our enthusiasm. We must, with 
Christ’s help, maintain a high level of vitality in our 
daily lives. We must teach ourselves not to be easily 
bored: we must teach ourselves not to be boring. 
Certainly no one, not even God, expects us to have 
perpetual smiles on our faces. That would be 
ridiculous. But we must show, in an honest way, 
what God means to us. If we are to stop losing 
members and double our membership, we can only 
do so by being intensely alive and full of passionate 
zeal for Jesus Christ. Should vitality and enthusiasm 
not be in us, then we are as nothing, and our church 
shall fail. We shall fail our God. Jesus Christ will 
suffer. 


orship Services To most Christians, 

W the Sunday Worship Service is the highlight 

of the church week. To many, it is the only 

contact which they have with the church. Here are 

opportunities to unite our hearts in prayer, to lift our 

voices to God in praise, to hear the reading and 
preaching of the Holy Word of God. 

For some the sermons are too intellectual; for 
others, too simplified. For some, the music is too 
slow and old-fashioned; for others, too modern and 
too fast. However, through experience, most 
congregations have the type of worship services that 
suit the majority of members who regularly attend. 
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What about the members whose attendance at 


worship service is less than regular? Why do they not 
come? Is it because they really don’t care? Or is it 
because the content and style of our worship services 
do not fulfil their needs? For whatever the reason, 
this single most important ministry of our church is 
not reaching them. 

Presbyterians do not take easily to change. 
However, some alterations to our worship services 
may be required, especially if we are to increase our 
numbers. Such changes would have to be made as the 
result of sincere and prayerful research. Change 
merely for changing’s sake would be unworthy of our 
cause, if not dangerous to it. 

Several Christian churches specialize in attracting 
huge crowds to worship services. Bands, conductors, 
organs, and huge choirs lead the praise. Dynamic 
orators augment resident preachers. All kinds of 
novel and innovative concepts are used to enhance 
the worship and inspire the worshipper. While many 
such concepts may be disagreeable to us, there may 
well be a deal of merit in some. Our church deserves 
the best type of worship service that is available. If 
this means borrowing the practices of other churches, 
or creating our own, then it must be done. Otherwise 
we fail ourselves, we fail our God, and Jesus Christ 


suffers. 

mission of our church must be to bring the 

message of Christ to the world, through our 
teaching, our outreach, and our example. 

As a denomination and as_ individual 
congregations and members, we have traditionally 
held our missionary work at arm’s length. Granted, 
we have trained and financed missionary workers 
who are probably second to none. Granted, we 
continue to subscribe to missionary appeals with 
regularity. One can’t help but think, however, that 
the giving is to salve the conscience rather than to 
promote the real work. Just take a look at what we 
give to missionary work as compared to what we 
spend upon ourselves. 

Support of foreign missions is relatively easy. 
Likewise support of home missions in remote and 
inner-city areas. After all, one does not have to see 
the people one is helping, and it costs us relatively 
little to pay some missionaries to work on our behalf. 

If we want to double our membership, and we hold 
mission work at arm’s length, we could find our- 
selves in quite a dilemma. We will have to go out and 
bring in new members ourselves. And we must also 
teach them, befriend them, and make them part of 
our church family. 

Twice our present membership sounds like an 
incredible number. However, one just has to think of 
the neighbourhood in which one lives. How about 
the couple next door who never go to church? How 
about the family two blocks up the road? The lady 
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you See in the grocery store every other day? The man 
you see in the bus, or in the elevator, or in the office? 
If each one of us brings just one new member into 
our family, we’ve done it. How simple it sounds, but 
that is all that has to be done. Just one person each. 

Two cautionary notes are needed. One, we must 
not try to wean new members to ourselves from other 
branches of the Christian faith. That would defeat 
our real purpose. Besides, there are so many in our 
country who are non-Christians and who know little 
or nothing of our Lord’s love. Two, once we have 
won them for our Lord, it is our responsibility to 
nurture them and to help them grow in the grace of 
that same Lord. 

We must think seriously upon these things. We 
must pray our Father to help and guide us. We must 
make changes in ourselves and we must act. If we do 
not do so, we will fail. Jesus Christ will suffer. 

H among the most stimulating and challenging 

in the history of the Presbyterian Church. 
What happens to our church during these years will 
shape the future of our denomination as it continues 
its witness into the twenty-first century. Surely, there 
will be many pitfalls during the coming years. Many 
mistakes will be made. Just as surely, there will be 
many blessings. 

To work for our Lord is always to work with great 
ambition. The task of doubling our membership is an 
impressive one. But with God at our head and Christ 
in our hearts, it will be achieved. In the process many 
things will happen to us. We will change. We will be 
changed. We will come to see our Saviour as never 
before. 

Let us pray to our heavenly Father, to guide us in 
our course which we must take. Let us pray also that 
he will grant us courage and strength, sufficient for 
the tasks which he sets before us. To each of us has 
been given different talents. From each of us is 
expected as much as that talent will provide. Let us 
then be up and doing. Let us be about the work of 
our Lord. 


pilogue The next decade should be 
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INTERVIEW 


James Sauer 


E: James Ross Dickey 
J.S. James Sauer 


In May of this year the Committee On Church 
Growth to Double in the Eighties named Dr. James 
Sauer to serve as Co-ordinator. Dr. Sauer has three 
sons: Joseph, 12, Christopher, 5, and Noel, 2. He 
and his wife, Sue, live in Willowdale and Dr. Sauer 
has his offices at 50 Wynford Drive. In the interview, 
he named Calvin, Rheinhold Neibhur and Carlyle 
Marney as seminal influences on his thought. His 
hobby is book-binding. 


E. Dr. Sauer, would you please provide our readers 
with a few biographical details? 

J.S. I was born in Richmond, Virginia, received my 
university and theological education there, and after 
what would be the equivalent of an Ordained 
Missionary year here in Canada, went into overseas 
service with the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States in Zaire where I was in theological education. I 
was Director of Programmes of Theological 
Education by Extension at the Institute de Theologie 
de Kananga which is in central Zaire. I was also one 
of the co-pastors, team pastors of the Paroisse 
Oecumenique de Kananga where I worked in the field 
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of leadership development, evangelism, outreach, 
and was also active in developing a network of ex- 
tension training programmes in Francophone Africa 
to allow us to talk to one another. I’ve had articles 
published on my work there in Pastoral Formation, a 
publication of the National Council of Churches in 
U.S. and in other theological journals. All of this 
work was directed toward a concern on which I have 
built my ministry... adult education, leadership 
training, that whole cluster of issues which surrounds 
the question of the active involvement of the laity in 
ministry. When we came home we made a decision 
that we would not, for now anyway, go back into 
Zaire because of our children. We would have lost 
our oldest son to boarding school and we’re not 
British enough to do that. We’re still too North 
American. So we wanted to remain in a mission 
context, because both my wife and myself conceived 
of our vocation in a missionary context, and we were 
really looking at the possibility of international 
parishes in Francophone communities. We got a 
letter from Joe Reid in Montreal asking us, with our 
French background, to consider Quebec. We said, 
“*Sure!’’ So we got involved in discussions with the 
Presbytery of Montreal and eventually went to St. 
Lambert. 


E. How did you know Joe? 

J.S. I’m not sure how it came about... I didn’t know 
Joe until then! Most of the dossiers for ‘‘in- 
ternational’? parishes pass through the National 
Council and World Council offices but, by and large, 
each member church oversees a certain number of 
them, and the only thing we have been able to figure 
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out is that my dossier crossed Jack Cooper’s desk, 


(Ed. note: Dr. Cooper, now retired, was then 


Secretary of the Board of Ministry), and Jack for- 
warded it to Joe Reid in Montreal, who wrote to us 
while we were on furlough. 

So it was a real set of accidents and happenstances. 


E. When did you go to St. Lambert? 

J.S.In 1978. We were open to Quebec because we had 
worked with a large number of Canadians on our 
mission field. Interestingly enough, (and this is true 


extensively in Africa), Canada seems to be one of the | 


few countries that produces community developers 
and agriculturalists as missionaries. For example, in 
one of the well-digging projects in our parish, the 
man in charge was a United Church clergyperson. 
Our agricultural missionary was a farmer from 
Saskatchewan. And you talk about your situations at 
home...both of them asked us, ‘‘Why don’t you 
consider the possibility of Quebec?’’ 


E. I suppose that it’s fair to say that, in the minds of 
very many people, this job is seen as a difficult and 
‘*touchy’’ one. Many people are sceptical that the 
church can double and some even sceptical that the 
church can even grow significantly. What made you 
take on this high-profile and vulnerable position? 
J.S. ...The possibility of helping a broad spectrum of 
congregations to do what I have consistently done 
throughout my ministry and that is to ‘‘grow’’ 
churches. In my O.M. equivalent, in North Carolina, 
we certainly had significant growth. In my mission 
experience I founded one French-speaking parish in 
the provincial capital. I made some contributions to 
the incredible growth in Kananga parish and, of 
course, St. Lambert had a similar experience. My 
whole ministry has been that of a minority pastor - 
ministering to minorities. In one case I was working 
with labourers, mill-workers in a management town. 
In another I was working with Christians in a non- 
Christian society, and in St. Lambert with 
Anglophones among the French majority. I’ve seen 
that the church can grow under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

I believe that what I’ve come to know about 
church growth is transferable: not transferable in the 
sense of a magic recipe whereby you mix it up and 
you double, or bring about numerical growth alone. 
Rather, it really is a balanced approach to ministry. 
As we get our ministry in balance, in terms of per- 
sonal faith development, growth in the sense of 
community, a sense of oneness in Christ, and growth 
in terms of our sense of responsibility for outreach... 
as we get that balance, congregations can grow. They 
can grow even where the social circumstances are 
adverse. 


E. I’m sure that the next question has been asked of 
you, will be asked of you, and certainly that it has 
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been thought of. Do you feel that having only two 
years of experience in Canada hampers you in un- 
derstanding the Canadian church? 

J.S. Not really. I’ve also spent all my ministry 
working trans-culturally and part of the sensitivities 
that one develops working this way enables one very 
quickly to develop an identification with different 
ecclesiastical situations. In many ways I find that, 
having come into the context of Canadian 
Presbyterianism, I know more, because I have had to 
learn it by observation, rather than just experiencing 
it by slowly growing up with it. 


E. Since coming here, have there been any surprises, 
either good or bad? Things that you didn’t an- 
ticipate? 

J.S. Not really. 


E. Do you find that people’s expectations are 
realistic, or are we at the stage when people have 
overcome whatever cynicism prevails to have ex- 
pectations? 

J.S. Both in congregations and in church courts, I 
think that there are expectations, and that they are 
realistic. Cynicism, I don’t sense. Expectation, 
excitement, openness to new possibilities...all of 
those things are there. The expectation that we can 
have a vital witness in our tradition within the 
context of the churches in Canadian society. 


E. Surely you must have encountered some reluc- 
tance, some blocks, somewhere? 

J.S. I think that the blocks stem from ignorance... 
Now I think too often in French and I mean that in 
the French sense of the word. We are simply 
ignored... by ‘‘we’’ I mean the whole emphasis on 
church growth. There are certain congregations, that 
simply carry on with whatever their agenda is. They 
don’t concern themselves with church growth. 


E. So it’s not so much hostility to what you propose, 
but indifference? 

J.S. Well, even indifference may be too strong a 
word, Jim. I think that it’s simply that some 
congregations and maybe even some areas of the 
country have their own agendas, and at this point 
haven’t put church growth on those agendas. I can 
live with that, and I think that the Committee’s 
learning to live with that. Any one who seeks to 
resource a national church has to expect that there 
are those who don’t want what you’ re offering. And 
that’s O.K. Our approach has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, that we don’t have a programme that we 
are going to lay on the church and put it down the 
pipeline and convince people to buy into it. It has 
been, and will continue to be, a responding to local 
initiative. I think that that’s much more important 
and much more attractive than trying to come up 
with a clearly defined programme. I don’t really 
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believe that you can ‘“‘package’’ church growth. 
There are a lot of people who think you can, but I 
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In terms of church growth, I would rather talk 
more about congregational growth and less about 
‘‘church’’ growth, because if church growth is going 
to happen it’s going to happen at the level of 
congregations and presbyteries and it’s only going to 
happen where congregations and presbyteries want it 
to happen. We see our function as responding to 
those local initiatives. 

There’s no sense in trying to come up with a 
programme that we try and get everybody to accept 
over the next decade. 


E. There were objections raised when the Church 
Growth Resolution was passed at General Assembly 
in 1979, in Sudbury, and there have been objections 
raised occasionally since, from thoughtful people 
who are not necessarily wet blankets. These ob- 
jections generally take the stance that the church’s 
prime concern is not growth as a special movement or 
programme and that growth has to be left in the 
hands of God. If we campaign for growth, we are 
reducing our church to the status of a service club or 
business organization that constantly has to beat the 
bushes for new members. You’ve already reflected 
on this criticism a little bit in your previous answers 
in stating that there is no pre-packaged plan. Would 
you care to expand on this criticism? 

J.S. I think that an obsession with membership is 
demonic. But if we take our New Testament theology 
seriously, and I| think that one of the predominant 
images of the Church there is Paul’s...of the Church 
as the body of Christ...we learn that the Church is 
organic. We all know from elementary biology that 
living things grow. Much of the misunderstanding of 
the church growth movement, and some of this 
misunderstanding comes from within the church 
growth movement itself, is that church growth 
always has to be numerical. But what I think that we, 
as Canadian Presbyterians are coming to understand 
about church growth is that it is really a balanced 
approach to ministry. That is, personal faith 
development, maturing in growth in Christ as an 
individual, growth in terms of our community and 
fellowship experience, the sense of oneness in Christ 
that enables us to love, to care for one another, to be 
concerned about those who are part of my 
congregation or the Christian community as I am 
about myself...and thirdly, growth in terms of our 
outreach, to touch the unchurched around us, and in 
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a broader sense in terms of mission elsewhere as well. 


E. Would that be the answer you would give to those 
who say that church growth is just another name for 
old-fashioned evangelism? Your answer implies 
something of that, but more. Some people feel that 
church growth is just another old idea in new 
clothing...that we’re attempting no more than we 
have with the Evangelists-at-Large programme. 

J.S. Church growth is NOT evangelism and 
evangelism is NOT church growth. Evangelism is 
part of church growth and vice-versa, but they are 
not identical. If we don’t have this balanced ap- 
proach, what I call the three dimensions of church 
growth, if we accent one over the other, we have 
caricatures of what the Church really is. For 
example, if we simply pursue outreach, getting 
decisions for Christ, what we end up with is a kind of 
chauvinistic evangelism. If we accent a personal faith 
development to the exclusion of the other two, what 
we really have is a kind of quietistic pietism. 
Correspondingly, if we pursue growth in terms of our 
community and fellowship, what we have then is a 
social club. But the three work together to keep us in 
balance. Church growth is really a true integration of 
our ministry. 


E. By ‘‘ministry’’ I assume you mean the ministry of 
all the people, not just the minister. 

J.S. The ministry of a congregation in a particular 
place at a particular time. That involves clergy and 
laity. 


E. What, specifically, do you have to offer the local 
congregation, in a particular place, at a particular 
time? St. Andrew’s of the town of ‘‘X’’ are curious 
about church growth. What happens next? 

J.S. There are three steps in a congregation really 
coming to grips with the context of their ministry 
agenda. 

The first step is certanly motivational. We have a 
large number of resources that can help a 
congregation, or session or pastor to wrestle with the 
particularity of their ministry in their place and their 
time. 


E. Defining it? 

J.S. Defining it, coming to grips with social 
reality... Many congregations, willing at least to take 
a look at church growth, find themselves in changing 
communities, and they don’t have the skills within 
the congregation to completely understand... 


E. Are you talking about demographics, sociological 
assessments, that sort of thing? 

J.S. Yes. That sort of assessment. For example, we 
are getting ready to print a guidebook for 
congregations in such situations called ‘‘Finding A 
Way Forward’’ which is designed to provide a self- 
guided consultation, and to help them analyze their 
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place in the community, to develop specific proposals 
for ministry in that situation. 


E. I understand that you have, on your committee, 
people trained in the special, relevant disciplines. 

J.S. Yes. One of the ways in which we are involved 
with congregations and presbyteries is through third- 
party consultative relationships. We have _half-a- 
dozen people who are able to help a congregation to 
decide what their real needs are. 


E. To look at the community with a trained eye... 
J.S. And to look at the congregation and its ministry 
as well. 


E. I would expect that an outside view might help, as 
opposed to one determined by the experience of 
struggling with the same situation over a period of 
years. 

J.S. Oh yes. Sure. 


E. O.K. Now St. Andrew’s ‘‘X’’ has established a 
clear picture of itself and its community. What next? 
J.S. Then some basic decisions have to be made 
concerning how they are going to be involved in 
church growth, basically built around the three 
dimensions referred to before. 

Say, for example, they find that their programme 
is fairly strong on personal faith development and 
community life, but very weak in outreach. They 
need some help in training. How to reach out from 
their congregation to the surrounding community. 
That may be help in how to visit, how to build an 
evangelism programme...and congregations on their 
own, through self-study or through our consultative 
services, have a whole range of resources to draw on 
at that point from the Board of Congregational Life, 
and at times the Board of World Mission. In addition 
to that, we are trying to establish a regional network 
of people who have, in a sense, a proven track record 
in church growth and some opinions and feelings and 
knowledge and beliefs about what has helped them 
““grow’’ their congregation. These people are 
available for workshops, seminars and so forth. 


... that initiative has got to come 
from the congregation;... to be real 


and valuable and permanent. 
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E. I understand that there is a mailing that has gone 
out to ministers containing profiles of these people. 
J.S. Well, no. The mailing is in the hands of 
Presbytery Conveners of Church Growth plus 
Presbyterial Presidents of the W.M.S. In addition, 
those pastors who have written for information have 
had the kit sent. This policy is part of our feeling that 
the initiative must be local. 

No programme which demands an outside person 
to sustain it, to make it go, is a viable resourcing 
technique for the latter half of the 20th century. 


E. That in itself is a commentary on much in the 
American Church Growth movement. It has become 
a lucrative industry in many places. 

J.S. Very. But if in order to resource a congregation 
an outside expert is indispensable, it is simply not an 
adequate resourcing technique. We simply don’t 
have enough outside experts and certainly the cost is 
a factor. Besides, it’s been proven again and again 
that when people simply bring in an outside expert to 
do something for them, the recommendations are 
simply ignored. 


E. Which brings us back to St. Andrew’s ‘‘X’’. They 
have contacted you, they have brought in the initial 
help necessary, and that person has helped them to 
find the direction in which they should go. What 
next? Presumably they act, if they’re serious. Do you 
provide ongoing consultation? 

J.S. Sure. That’s built into the process itself, Jim. 


E. By that you mean that the person they have called 
in to help them keeps in touch? 

J.S. If that’s the desire of the congregation and that’s 
what they ‘‘contract for.’’ But, again, that initiative 
has got to come from the congregation; because 
anything that they plan ultimately has to be acted 
upon by themselves for it to be real and valuable and 
permanent. 

I would hope that no congregation would expect 
any programme to be developed successfully if it 
depended on an outside expert to stay there and make 
it work. 


E. What single obstacle to church growth, if you had 
to point to one that predominates, would you be 
most happy to do without? 
J.S. Overworked clergy. One of the studies that 

we’ve just completed, because research is an im- 
portant part of our mandate and function, has shown 
that, when you take the number of active parish 
clergy that we have, a much smaller number than the 
number of ministers on the active rolls of 
presbyteries - in fact 629 active parish clergy (Ed. 
note: out of 1,008) and put that with research that 
says that, given the inter-personal nature of our 
society today, one active clergyperson can provide 
adequate pastoral care for between 100 to 200 
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Through taxes, you, as a Canadian, pay an average of $200 per year for arms. 


In 1980, Presbyterians donated an average of $1.27 to P.W.S. for in- 


DEVELOPMENT... “They shall beat their 
swords into 
ploughshares.’’ (Isa.2:4) 

... ANEW NAME FOR PEACE 


Interview: James Sauer 


continued from previous page 


families depending on travel and local circumstances, 
we find that - given 200 as the optimum pastoral care 
figure, we can adequately take care of about 120,000 
households. Well, we currently have on our rolls 
about 115,000 households! So obviously, we are 
doing a good job with what we have as a church. The 
fact of the matter is that many of our clergy are 
seriously over-extended. So if I could wave a magic 
wand over any one problem it would be to solve that 
particularly strained situation. I wish it would go 
away. We talk of record enrollments in our 


seminaries. But if we’re really going to grow, we are _ 


going to have to significantly ‘‘grow’’ our core of 
active parish ministers. It’s hard for me to say that, 
because I’1n anti-clerical. I really wanted to find out 
that the responsibility lay with the laity, but I’m 
coming to the conclusion that the key is pastoral 
leadership, and above all, the whole issue of pastoral 
care and supervision. 


E. A corollary to your question. We have a lot of 
‘congregations who have less than, let us say, 150 
households. Would you favour realignments toward 
a more equitable distribution of pastoral oversight to 
people? 

J.S. Sure. But we have a significant number of 
multiple-point charges already, about 20%, and 
these situations are usually those where one of the 
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greatest over-work problems occur. I don’t 
remember the exact figures, Jim, but I think that the 
averge number of communicants in multiple-point 
charges is around 300. 


E. Are you happy with the injuction to double? 
Would you be more content to be simply the Co- 
ordinator of the Church Growth Committee instead 
of the Church Growth Committee to Double in the 
Eighties? Is doubling realistic? 

J.S. Yes...IF we understand that doubling has got to 
come through some re-evaluating of priorities in new 
approaches to ministry and congregational life and 
not through some magical formula that is packaged 
under the name ‘‘Church Growth.”’ 

Growth will come to each congregation and to the 
whole church if we really believe that church growth 
is three-dimensional. Numerical growth is gong to be 
unevenly distributed. For example, our research is 
beginning to indicate that the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces has been, and will continue to be, stable. 
The West is probably going to grow in spite of itself, 
if we can begin to build congregations as fast as the 
West is growing. The question mark then, becomes 
Central Canada. There are places where there will 
not be significant growth, certainly not 
doubling...Northern Ontario and Manitoba for 
example, where they’re losing population...certain © 
areas of Quebec. I think significant numerical growth 
can and will occur in that great, incredible, urban 
corridor from Windsor to Quebec where 65% of the 
population is found, if we, as a church, discover 
ways to effectively minister in an urban environment. 


E. Thank you, Dr. Sauer. 
0 
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Frou GLUM 


A Bible study on church 


Stanley Walters 


he enthusiasm which arose around the 

suggestion that The Presbyterian Church in 

Canada should ‘‘double in a_ decade’’ 
testifies quite plainly to widespread fear that a 
decline in church membership also betokens a decline 
in theological and spiritual vitality. We rightly wish 
that the downward movement should be reversed. 

The problem of cycles in the Church’s life is one 
which has always been present. From highs of vitality 
and strength, the Church slumps to lows of com- 
promise and failure. From lively theological renewal 
it swings to sterile scholasticism. From disciplines 
productive of spirituality and service it declines to 
dead legalism. This seems to be true both of 
congregations and of individual believers, and there 
are both psychological and sociological reasons for 
this vacillation. 

It is a phenomenon most clear to us as individuals, 
for we are not free from swings of mood and 
emotion. Although I remain sceptical that the human 
person can be reduced to the pseudoscientific 
plotting of biorhythms, we know that the doggerel is 
correct. 

Moods come 
To and fro. 
Easy glum, 
Easy glow. 

It is not possible, except through mature Christian 

discipline, to separate the life of faith from these 
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shifts in feeling and outlook, and so Christian 
devotion and service are easier for us at some times 
than at others. And since the life of a congregation 
cannot be separated from the lives of its members, 
group life may be influenced as well. (But at the same 
time, the collective life of God’s people need not have 
quite the ebb and flow of individual devotion and 
service, since people will have reached different levels 
of discipline, and the more mature can help give a 
tone to the body of Christ which will strengthen the 
flagging.) 

The problem is also related to the transition from 
one generation to another. A movement of spiritual 
vitality which influences the Church during a given 
period of time will not necessarily transmit itself to a 
following generation. This is the sociological factor. 
People who have been part of renewal in the Church, 
such as that in 18th century England in which per- 
sonal piety and social justice were combined to a 
remarkable degree, cannot easily transmit to a 
second or third generation the commitment and 
excitement of the initial movement. Unless the 
movement continually renews itself, children and 
grandchildren will very likely have a different 
outlook, and the movement will decline into con- 
ventionality. In religion, as with money, it is three 
generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves. The 
sense of immediacy which was present to the first 
participants cannot be handed down as a bequest, 
and unless that same sense of involvement and 
evocation of loyalty recurs, decline of some sort sets 
in. 

All of this can be seen in the history of the Church, 
and the eminent historian, Adolf Harnack, once 
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To GLOW 


renewal and unity 


spoke of the need for periodic renewal of the Church. 
‘Unless a hurricane passes over her again and 
again,’’ he wrote, ‘‘she becomes stifled in her own 


withered foliage.’’ 

A human personality and in human society 
ought not to have escaped the attention of 

the biblical writers. And there is, indeed, a biblical 

book which is primarily devoted to the problem of 

cycles in the life of God’s people. It is the Old 

Testament book of Judges. 

Most of the narratives of Judges tell how various 
tribal areas of Israel fell on hard times and were 
oppressed by some neighbouring people. The hard- 
ship was sometimes extreme, but eventually a 
deliverer appeared who led the people to victory and 
peace. Gideon and Samson are the best-known of 
these champions, but other stories feature the 
prophetess Deborah and the outlaw Jephthah, as 
well as the lesser-known Othniel and Ehud. 

These regional skirmishes would seem at first to 
have nothing to do with the life of loyalty and service 
to God. But the narratives are set in a framework 
which explicitly interprets them in terms of the 
people’s faithfulness to God’s covenant with them. 
You can see this in the book’s introduction (2:10-19) 
where the cycle is described as including (1) disloyalty 
to the Lord (vs. 11-13, 17, 19-20), (2) oppression by 
enemies as an expression of the Lord’s displeasure 
(vs. 14-15), and (3) victory over the enemies through 
chieftains raised up by the Lord (vs. 16, 18). 

This general pattern is also reflected in most of the 


problem which is deeply-rooted both in 
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narratives as well, often with the addition of another 
stage between the oppression and the victory: the 
penitential outcry of the people. The four stages are 
clear in the story of the first hero, Othniel (3:7-11), 
and most stages are present in the other stories. 

The book is explicitly aware of the sociological 
factor, for the decline occurred in the generation 
which had not seen the Lord’s great actions. This is 
asserted both for the generation following Joshua 
(2:10) and for the individual narratives (2:18-19, 
3:11-12, 4:1). Indeed, the report of Joshua’s death, 
already given in Joshua 24:29-31, is repeated out of 
order in Judges 2:7-10, apparently precisely to make 
this point. 

Thus Scripture interprets Israel’s political history 
during these troubled decades specifically in moral 
and theological terms: it is disloyalty to the covenant 
which leads to decline and failure. The internal 
explains the external, the spiritual explains the 
material. The well-being of God’s people is directly 
related to the depth of faithfulness to the Lord and to 
his covenant relationship with them. Many scholars 
believe that the biblical books of Deuteronomy 
through Kings were compiled into a single work by 
one whose primary purpose was to stress this deep 
connection between loyalty to the covenant and the 
well-being of God’s people. It is history understood 
theologically. 

This means that the book of Judges is not 
primarily a book of military and political history, but 
a book of spiritual history. This is not a matter of 
allegorizing the wars so that we have the Church 
marching ‘‘like a mighty army.”’ It is a matter of the 
book’s own view that the life of the people of God is 
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From glum to glow 


continued from previous page 


bound up inextricably with their attitude towards the 
covenant. 

It follows that Judges is a book for those troubled 
about the misfortunes of God’s people in any time; it 
is a tract for those of any place who grieve over the 
decline of the Church into lower levels of vitality and 
service. If we believe that the Church is less today 
than she should be, it is a book for our time. 

book’s approach to cycles of devotion in the 

community of faith is that it knows of one 
and only one solution; renewal from within by God’s 
grace, in response to the cry of his people. 

The renewal from within proceeds through three 
stages: penitence; the raising up of a leader with gifts 
for the situation; and, finally, the Church’s entry 
into a new period of vitality and stability. 

First, penitence. Besides the references above to 
the outcry of God’s people, penitence is suggested by 
2:1-5, an unusual paragraph which breaks in on the 
narrative without warning. The Lord’s angel comes 
to a place called Bochim, otherwise unknown in 
Scripture. Speaking of the people’s lack of faith- 
fulness and of their compromises with Canaanite 
religions, he warns of oppression to follow. As he 
speaks, the people break into tears. This, we hear, 
explains the name of that place, for Bochim means 
““Weepers.”’ 

This unusual and isolated episode stands between 
two introductory sections of Judges, and casts a long 
shadow over its whole. It has paradigmatic and 
symbolic importance, indicating at the outset that 


penitence for sin plays a major role in the renewal of 
God’s people. 


he single most significant feature of the 


--. penitence for sin plays a major 
role in the renewal of God’s people. 
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Second, there is the appearance of the gifted . 
leader. These are the persons ordinarily called 
“‘judges’’ who should rather be called ‘‘champions”’ 
or ‘‘leaders,’’ for they do not primarily perform 
judicial functions. and the Hebrew word shofet 
translated as ‘‘judges’’ is not limited in meaning to 
legal activity. They are so important that the name of 
their office has provided the title for the book. Each 
of them, but especially the six of whom we have full 
narratives, possesses particular gifts appropriate to 
the crisis of the time. 

Since they possess gifts of leadership and are said 
to have been “‘raised up’’ by the Lord (2:16, 18, 3:9, 
15), and since they are also said to have been gripped 
by the spirit (3:10, 6:34, 11:29, 13:25, 14:6, 19) they 
have long been called ‘‘charismatic leaders,” a 
designation going back to the sociologist of religion 
Max Weber. 

Each of them possesses a somewhat different 
configuration of gifts. Deborah, for example, knows 
how to find the person to do a job she cannot herself 
do. One might call it the gift of ‘‘casting,”’ that is, of 
matching up available people with jobs that need to 
be done. Gideon, on the other hand, can lead the 
military foray himself, but also shows gifts of 
diplomacy and tact in dealing with criticism from 
within Israel. By contrast, Samson, whose gift is 
obviously that of physical strength, is an example of 
charisma without character, since in his story there is 
no penitential revival and no real bettering of the 
state of God’s people; his gifts are employed ex- 
clusively in episodes of personal vengeance, 
reminding one of Samuel Wilberforce debating 
Julian Huxley of whom (Huxley) it was said, ‘He 
used great gifts to obscure the truth.’’ 

The book of Judges distinguishes these divinely- 
raised leaders from self-appointed leaders, whose 
efforts produce only violence and failure (see the 
discussion of chapter 9 below). The leader whose 
work genuinely advances the cause of God’s people is 
the one whose appearance is God’s response to the 
penitential outcry of his people. 

Third, the covenant community enters a period of 
peace and stability, lasting at least the lifetime of the 
leader. Since these narratives pose a military threat, 
they report victory in war as the happy outcome. The 
Church which is the new Israel prays to enter an 
epoch of success and victory appropriate to her own 
character and goals: theological and spiritual Vitality, 
evangelism which draws into herself people from the 
world of unbelief, (and not just from other 
congregations) and a leavening and transforming 
impact on the various societies of which Christians 
are a part, from the family through the world 
community. It is for this that the Lord’s people 
should cry out. 

The model which Judges sets for coping with cycles 
of decline and defeat in the life of the Church 
provides for the renewal of the Church from within, 
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beginning with penitential grief for the failure, 


advancing with the emergence of leaders gifted for 
the crisis, and culminating in new vitality and 


growth. 
H remarkable to note that the book provides 

no other model for coping with the Church’s 
periodic low ebbs. It does not provide for the 
withdrawal of those who are dissatisfied with the 
Church. There is no model for schism. 

Indeed, the biblical model in the book of Judges 
makes it clear that the break-up of the covenant 
community is unthinkable and cannot possibly lead 
to renewal. It asserts this in two ways. 

One is in the Abimelech episode in chapter 9. 
Gideon, Abimelech’s father, was so successful that 
the people asked him to become king. When he 
rejected this as inconsistent with the ancient ideal 
that God was Israel’s only king, his son sought 
support from the region of Shechem and got himself 
named king after Gideon had died. Chapter 9 records 
the grim and fratricidal violence which followed, 
ending in total failure. 

By including this narrative, the biblical writer 
wants not only to insist on the ideal of God’s 
kingship, but to assert that the withdrawal of one 
segment of the community in order to do things its 
own way is an option which is doomed from the 
beginning. 

The other is the story of the Benjaminite outrage 
reported in the book’s epilogue chapters 19-21. I 
cannot rehearse the whole barbaric story here, but 
one feature of it is that all Israel refused to let their 
women marry into Benjamin, so that the tribe was 
faced with extinction. When the implications of this 
policy broke on them, they gathered, wept bitterly, 
and said, ‘‘O Lord God of Israel, why has this 
happened in Israel, that one tribe must now be 
missing from Israel?’’ After building an altar and 
offering sacrifices, they were able to devise plans to 
solve the problem. 

You cannot miss the strong emphasis in this story 
on the integrity and wholeness of the people of God. 
No group must be missing; everyone is needed, even 
those whose misdeeds have to be punished severely. 


aving discovered this much, it is 


‘| The Church as a whole must be broken with concern 


for her own wholeness, of which the dismembered 
body of the Levite’s concubine (19:29-30) is sym- 


- bolic. 


The book thus provides two examples involving 


_ the relation of parts of the covenant community to 
the whole. In one, a private interest sought a private 


and separate solution to its differences from the 


_ whole, and in the other, the community as a whole 
dealt drastically with an erring part. In reporting 
- both instances, the biblical writer shows the ideal that 
' internal differences, including theological ones, must 
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be handled in a way that protects the whole. 

This is in keeping with the broader biblical ideal 
for the Church. There is no model for withdrawal 
anywhere in Scripture. The break of the ten northern 
tribes from the south, at the death of King Solomon, 
is reported to us only as a woeful mistake which 
fractured the unity of God’s people and which the 
prophets repeatedly hoped would be healed. 

The New Testament’s most elaborate metaphor for 
the Church is the human body, developed at length 
by Paul in I Cor. 12. The possibility of schism to 
correct the Church’s failure is obviously ruled out by 
the metaphor itself: you cannot dismember the 
human body and still have anything close to what a 
body should be. And Paul is explicit that all parts are 
needed: The eye cannot say to the hand, I do not 
need you. 

To stay with Paul’s metaphor, the way to correct 
ill health in the body is to stimulate the body’s own 
healing processes. Radical surgery or amputation 
may occasionally be necessary, always leaving the 
body less than whole, but the metaphor simply does 
not permit the idea that one part should withdraw 
from the body. 

Of course, there is church history. But one may 
doubt if any genuine schism has even been productive 
of the long-range good of the kingdom of God on 
earth and in heaven. Certainly one does recognize 
that great movements of renewal have been 
associated with new beginnings, as in the Refor- 
mation. But there the historical question is whether 
this was schism or expulsion. 


in Canada within this broad paradigm for the 
people of God. Whenever 
potentially divisive issues come before the church, 
the biblical model must be before us. 
1. Renewal comes only from within, as God’s 
gracious will for his people intersects their longing 
and prayer. 
2. Disaffection and withdrawal of one segment of the 
church is an expression of wilfulness and is not a 
biblical response at all. 
3. The church as a whole must deal tenderly and 
penitently with each of her parts, determined to 
preserve wholeness and completeness. 


I is not hard to situate The Presbyterian Church 


DR. STANLEY WALTERS is 
Professor of Old Testament 
Language and Literature at Knox 
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Psy 


A right-about-turn 
for the Kirk 


Tom Torrance 


plight of the Church in Scotland, when there 

are at least three million people not on the 
roll of any church in Scotland and when the Kirk 
itself steadily shrinks in its membership. 

Certainly it is true that when we count numbers in 
the way that some other churches do, we may well 
have to reckon with something like two million rather 
than just under one million parishioners, men, 
women, and children. But the hard fact remains that 
the Kirk is in a sad decline, with fewer and fewer 
members, fewer and fewer ministers, and a greater 
shortage of finance than ever before. Behind this lie 
two other factors that are very disturbing: a 
deliberate policy of retrenchment in church and 
ministry, and a displacement of the church’s 
evangelical message by a secularizing social ethic. 


ac here is no point in minimizing the grave 


it to change course? If we are to believe our 

sociological analysts and accept 
the way they extrapolate current trends, we would 
have to answer “‘yes.’’ But that is not the way of the 
Church of Jesus Christ, not the way of a church 
really prepared to put its trust in God and the Gospel. 
For such a church the grave plight of the Kirk calls 
for a radical change in course, uphill though it may 
be. Let me suggest three ways in which we must make 
a right-about-turn. 

The primary emphasis of Christ and of the whole 
New Testament is upon salvation. Yet that is the very 
note that has gone out of our preaching and church 


I s the Kirk now plunging down a slope too steep for 
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instruction. Of course salvation includes the whole 
man. But are we not now so mesmerized by the 
element of ‘‘holy materialism’? in the Christian 
message that we have shifted the centre of our 
preaching and teaching away from justification by 
grace to justification by social righteousness? What 
would Calvin and Knox, not to mention St. Paul, 
who were no less concerned with personal and social 
righteousness, say to the Church of Scotland today? 
In our obsession with making the church relevant we 
seem to have reduced preaching to being the servant 
of public opinion, indeed the opinion of a permissive 
society, and tend to lose the transforming, 
revolutionary power of the Cross of Christ which 
alone can save society. The ‘‘cauld kail het again’’ 
(Ed. note: ‘‘cold cabbage yet again’’) of the 
preaching ‘‘do-gooders’’ has been countereffective, 
for it has bored and nauseated multitudes of people 
who can no longer stomach the institutional church. 
Somehow the church, concerned with projecting its 
own image, has got in the way of Christ, but it is 
Christ for whom the people hunger. 

The time has come for the Kirk to give evangelism 
the priority in all its activity, that is, the mission of 
Jesus Christ himself who came to seek and save the 
lost. Every congregation, every presbytery, every 
Committee of the General Assembly and the General 
Assembly itself, should be concerned primarily with 
bringing the Gospel to the three million men, women 
and children, who are churchless in the land. But this 
means altering the basic slant of our preaching. It 
will also mean the training of all members of the 
church, old and young alike, for Christian witness, 
so that once again, not merely the minister or the 
elder, but all of us may engage in the supreme task of 
winning others for commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. Calvin used to insist on the 
ministry of the Gospel ‘‘privately and from house to 
house”’ if it is to take root in and transform human 
life and society. But it is pastoral evangelism of this 
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kind that is deplorably lacking in the Kirk today. 


In the way that practice and procedure work, and 


- the way that the General Assembly year after year 


lays instructions upon its various committees, each 
committee becomes overladen with relatively 


- unimportant tasks, while its primary commitment 
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tends to be smothered. But what is very sad, as I have 
increasingly discovered, is that a sort of ‘‘closed 
shop’”’ mentality afflicts committees in which each is 
concerned to defend and enlarge its own domain as a 
committee, while the main co-operative work of 
mission by the whole church is lost sight of. 

Let’s hope that the new Assembly Council will 
really get down to the task of radical change in the 
committee-structures, so that the whole church can 
be opened up again for dynamic mission in undiluted 
service of Christ and his Gospel. If the Assembly 
Council fails to do this, all it will become is only 
another tier in the wearisome and cumbersome 
obsolete structure of the Kirk. I believe that the basic 


law of the Kirk needs to be transformed from the 


very bottom, for it must be made to serve the Gospel, 
instead of being allowed to restrict and subordinate 
the Gospel to time-conditioned institutions and rules, 
as so often happens now. 
B radical change is needed. 

Church Extension and Union and 
Readjustment need desperately to be brought 


together in the service of mission and expansion with 
a view to winning back the three million churchless 


ut let me speak only about two areas where 


people for faith in Christ. It is a staggering fact that 
since the union of the two churches in 1929 we have 


closed down nearly 2,000 places where the Gospel has 
been preached and taught. There has been put into 


1 effect a deliberate policy to cut the church back toa 


low-level equilibrium between ministers, finance and 
congregations or _ parishes. - Undoubtedly 


‘rationalization was needed, for there are too many 


churches where the population has dwindled, and 
unions and linkings needed to be carried out. But 
that was true also of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, when there were vast movements in 
population, and thousands of new churches were 
built — we have evidence for that fact constantly 
before our eyes in the number of centenaries 
celebrated in the last 20 years. In these years, 
however, we have done very little but cut back, and 
what Church Extension we have undertaken does not 


begin to match the expansion of the nineteenth- 
century church. 


Every time a church is closed or a congregation 
loses its independence through amalgamation, 
spiritual units are rubbed out, and the life and the 


‘mission of the church suffer. It is now abundantly 


‘clear that Union and Readjustment 


has been 


strangling the Kirk. It has far outreached its rational 


a 
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purpose. It is probably to U. and R. alone that one 
could put down the sad decline in membership, which 
compares very badly with what is now happening in 


the Church of England. It is a law of ther- 
modynamics that a state of equilibrium means death. 
Just as fire can exist only by burning, so the Church 
can keep alive only through mission and expansion. 

The time has come to call a halt to the disastrous 
policy of equilibrium. Union and Readjustment and 
Church Extension must be united together under the 
Home Mission of the Kirk, and a strategy of re- 
evangelization of Scotland be worked out and put 
into operation. New congregations need to be raised 
up, as well as old ones revitalized. 

Such a radical reconstruction of the mission of the 
Kirk requires a corresponding reconstruction of 
finance. The time has come for all finance, whether 
concerned with the maintenance of the ministry or 
the schemes of the church, to be taken out of the 
hands of ministers and handed over, at every level, to 
non-ministers or lay-folk. Apart from the fact that 
ministers make a very bad show when it comes to 
dealing with stipends, they no longer have the time to 
raise funds. They have far too many duties in 
visiting, teaching, preaching, caring for people in 
their parishes and congregations. To give so much 
time to financial matters seriously damages the life, 
mission and spiritual welfare of the whole Kirk. 

That must stop. The minister must have time to 
teach and train the young people in the Christian 
faith, to engage in pastoral care and evangelism, and 
to prepare proper sermons on the Word of God each 
week. Union and Readjustment has had the effect of 
turning the ministry into a sort of ecclesiastical civil 
service, concerned with running institutions, so that 
the real ongoing work of the Body of Christ suffers 
badly. But why should ministers take over the work 
which our lay-folk are better able to handle than they 
are? We have a vast potential of expertise in our 
congregations, very able businessmen and women, 
who could put the whole financial state of affairs in 
the Kirk on a new foundation, if we ministers will 
trust them, and let them get on with it. I believe that 
if all our church finance is handed over to layfolk this 
way, the income of the church would see a vast in- 
crease and our congregational liberality would ap- 
proximate to that of the churches in the U.S.A. 


here is a right and necessary place for 
centralization of responsibility, as in the 
General Assembly and exercised through its 
committees. But I believe that centralization has gone 
too far, and that a real measure of responsibility 
must be handed back from the committees to the 
presbyteries. Let me restrict what I have to say to 
evangelism and finance. 

Every presbytery ought to undertake a survey of 
the people within its own bounds, to establish who 
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the un-churched people are and where they are, so 
that a rational strategy may be worked out by 
congregations in fulfilment of their commitment to 
Christ who came to seek and save the lost. What 
adjustments are needed? How many new churches 
require to be built? How much will all this cost in 
manpower and money? Such a survey ought to be 
kept up-to-date. If each presbytery is full charged 
with responsibility of this kind, I have no doubt that 
adequate resources will be found to meet the 
challenge. There are many, many congregations in 
our presbyteries who could contribute a great deal of 
money to Church Extension in their neighbourhood, 
but who would not send the equivalent funds for 
such a task to Edinburgh. 

Along with this survey, therefore, each presbytery 
Ought annually to prepare a budget, in which it 
reckons up how much money it needs to raise to 
fulfill its missionary responsibility and work out the 
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From an older vine | pruned 
A new, green shoot 

And planted it nearby. 

The parent plant, thus wounded, 
Withered and died. 
Nature’s law required 
Within the sapling 

Further parental care, 

So it reached out 

Entwining other vines 
Growing in my vineyard. 


In my youth, 
By circumstance 
| twined an older life — 
A parental surrogate. 
Another, and another also stood, 
So my twining multiplied. 
Yesterday the last 
Of those elders fell. 
Today the tendril branch 
Became a vine. 
h C. Sheldon Hastings 
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amounts allocated to each congregation. Some 
readjustment of congregational givings to central 
funds would have to be worked out, for the central 
work of the Kirk must not be allowed to diminish. 
Not all presbyteries, of course, are equally capable of 
undertaking the tasks of mission within their bounds, 
so that stronger presbyteries should help the weaker, 
as is right in the Body of Christ. 

Everywhere in the Kirk today one hears complaints 
of lack of finance and lack of ministers and a 
diminished attendance in the church. But what about 
lack of the Gospel, and lack of vision in winning the 
people of Scotland for Jesus Christ? Grave as the 
plight of the Church of Scotland is today, the whole 
situation can be reversed. If we set Christ and his 
Gospel squarely in the centre of all our life work. It is 
out of such an evangelical renewal that the foun- 
dations of the good and caring society can be laid. 


DR. TORRANCE is a past Moderator of The Church of Scotland, 
and a theologian and scholar of world-wide repute. 

Reprinted with permission from Life and Work, the official 
magazine of The Church of Scotland, with the intent of providing 
a glimpse of the church growth problem in a sister denomination. 
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‘‘In An Overview of 
Congregational Mission Dynamics 
Dr. Reeves explored all facets of 
| the subject. One of the key 
| questions to be answered honestly 
| by pastor and people is: ‘Do you 
really want to grow?’ In theory this 
| question is answered with an 
| automatic ‘yes.’ But in reality, 
| growth can present a serious threat 
to a congregation. In fact the first 
|two prerequisites to growth are 
| that the pastor and the people must 
} want the church to grow and be 

willing to pay the price. 

Dr. Reeves gave an example of 
| horses in a wagon asking one 

another, ‘Why are we _ not 
moving?’ and the reply, ‘There are 
no horses out in front pulling,’ to 
| illustrate the problem. Effective 


Editorial 
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| never to rise again? 

On the one hand, abandoning 
| balance, we fritter away time and 
effort on issues quite capable of 
| resolving themselves or on matters 
| of tertiary interest, or less, to the 
people in the pews. Why is the 
fasionable ‘‘action’’ seemingly 
every place but the parish? We 
| splash about in the shallow 
| tributaries, whether on the right 

bank or the left, and ignore the 
main stream. 

On the other hand, when we 
screw up enough courage to 
declare ourselves out of step with 
the common consensus, of society 

}or of our own tradition, we 
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teamwork calls for strong pastoral 
leadership upheld by willing and 
knowledgable members. ’’ 

Jean Carlisle 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterian 


‘*Appeasers believe that if you 
keep throwing steaks to a tiger, the 
tiger will become a vegetarian.”’ 
Heywood Broun 


“‘The sanguire assurance that 
men and nations can be legislated 
into goodness, that pressure from 
without is equivalent to moral 
change within, needs a strong 
backing of inexperience.”’ 

Agnes Repplier 


‘*Most people would not ‘believe 
in God’ at all if they were not 


generally rest our case by duly 
moving and _ seconding a 
resolution. It is then consigned to 
the minutes of the last meeting. 
When was the last time you saw or 
heard of a Presbyterian protesting 
on a picket line? How many care 
enough even to write a letter? It is 
easy to take stands as long as we 
don’t dirty our hands ... or 
jeopardize our ‘‘career.”’ 

We need to formulate a new 
consensus. We will slide into feeble 
ineptitude without it. Such a 
consensus must not be born of 
simplistic solutions deduced from 
homework half completed. We 
must listen more to the laity and 
lay off the business of creating new 
“‘needs’’ and ‘“guilts’’: there are 
plenty enough to go around 
already. In arriving at consensus 
let us, as much as possible, avoid 


allowed to re-create him in the 
image of their own race, nation, 
dogma and prejudice.”’ 
and 

‘*Sydney J. Harris, one of my 
favourite columnists, used to insist 
that we will go on calling things by 
their wrong names. ‘We complain 
that there is too much violence on 
TV when in fact the opposite is the 
case; there is no real violence, only 
the show of it. People recover with 
amazing, and painless, rapidity. 
We are not shown the brutal truth 
— the long years of recovery ina 
wheelchair, the break-up of home 
life, the endless anguish of family 
anxiety.” ”’ 
W.B.J. Martin 
The Presbyterian Outlook 
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‘*hearing’’ the opponent before he 
or she has said anything. We have 
too many ‘‘camps’’ already and 
cries of ‘‘fascist’? or ‘‘com- 
munist,’’ or their theological 
equivalents, hardly fuel the fires of 
enlightenment. 

Let it be said, however, that ina 
world where the real issues usually 
exist in the grey uncertainty of 
perpetual November, we may be 
called upon to add a dash of clear 
primary colour. When that day 
comes, the even hues of consensus 
or balance may not only be im- 
possible, but unChristian. If we 
prepare the canvas properly we 
may find more people willing to 
‘‘buy’”’ the finished painting than 
we might otherwise expect. 

JRD 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


I have recently joined a 
Presbyterian congregation after 
many years in the United Church. I 
see little difference between 
denominations. 

Welcome to the Presbyterian 
Church! I trust you will find it a 
fit vehicle for helping you express 
your Christian life. 

Your statement implies that 
there is, perhaps, no real dif- 
ference between our’ two 
denominations. You may discover 
that there are some. 

Our forms of worship tend to be 
similar and our church government 
has many things in common. It 
could hardly be otherwise, given 
the fact that in 1925 about sixty 
percent of the then Presbyterians 
helped to form the United Church 
of Canada. 

Yet as you continue to live in our 
midst you might discover that, in 
general, we are closer to the 
theological centre than the United 
Church. The wide varieties of 
beliefs you might encounter there 
may not be so evident among 


_may, for 


Tony Plomp 


Presbyterians. 

For a helpful summary I suggest 
you read Stephen Hayes’s fine 
booklet, Being A Presbyterian in 
Canada Today, available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J8, at a cost of 
$1.25. 


In transferring from another 
congregation, are you a member of 
the new congregation when your 
certificate of transfer is received, 
or do you have to wait and be 
Officially received by session first? 

According to the Book of 
Forms, ‘‘the date of enrolment 
shall be held to be the date of 
lodging the certificate with the 
Minister or the Session Clerk of 
the charge.’’ (BOF 125.3). Sessions 
good reasons only, 
question the validity of the transfer 
and decline to receive it. (BOF 
110.4). Since we Presbyterians 
tend to be a trusting lot, sessions 
seldom ask questions when cer- 


You don’t get — you give a Bible every month 


30,000 members of the Canadian Bible Society Bible-A- 
Month Club by donating $3.00 a month or $36.00 a year 
have the joy of sharing God’s Word with others in a 
specific area of the world every month. 


Send your gift today and ask to join this unique club. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 


(416) 757-4171 
M4A 2S4 


tificates of transfer are presented 
and so, for all practical purposes, 
you become a member of the new 
congregation upon receipt of 
certificate. 


Do Presbyterians believe that 
there is only one way to heaven? 

The official position of our | 
church is that there is only one 
Door into the Kingdom of God, 
namely, Jesus Christ. (John 14:6). 
We believe that position to be 
‘‘agreeable unto and founded 
upon the Word of God.’’ 

I find it personally helpful, 
however, to consider that although 
there is only one Door, there are 
many roads and journeys of faith. 
There are as many ways as there 
are individuals who seek to live in 
faith and obedience to God. 


Send questions to: the Rev. Tony Plomp, 
4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, B.C. V7C 
4S3. Include name and address for in- 
formation only. oO 


If you experience late 
delivery of your Record, 
please enquire locally from 
your mail person or your 
nearest sortation station. 
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REVIEWS- FILM 


| Chariots of Fire, which is based on 
_ the true story of the British athletes 
_ who competed in the 1924 Olympic 
Games in Paris, is that rarity of 
_farities in today’s motion picture 
industry — a really good family 
film. It entertains without the use 
_of sex, violence or obscenity and, 
_ better yet, does not require a 
suspension of intelligence on the 
part of its viewers. Rejoice mom 
and dad! There is an alternative to 
The Computer Wore Tennis 
Shoes. 
_ The film centres around two 
-men; Eric Liddell (lan Charleson) 
a very pious Scot (apparently, 
Presbyterian), who runs for the 
glory of God, and _ Harold 
Abrahams (Ben Cross) a Jewish 
law student at Cambridge, who 
‘runs to combat anti-Semitism. 
’ Both men are similar in their desire 
to win and both must overcome 
obstacles en route to Olympic 
glory. 
Liddell must first decide bet- 
ween a regimen of training and a 
life devoted to mission work in 
China. When he chooses the 
former, he explains his decision to 
| his sister this way. ‘‘I believe God 
| made me for China. He also made 
| me fast. When I run I can feel his 
pleasure. To give it up now would 
be to hold him in contempt.’’ (He 
will go to China after the Olym- 
| pics.) 

He must also, as the games draw 
near, face some rather formidable 
| Opposition in the persons of the 
Prince of Wales and the British 
| Olympic Committee who try, 
vainly, to persuade him to run on 
the Sabbath. For Liddell, God 
must come before country. 

Abrahams, for his part, must 
cope with being, in his own words, 
*“semi-deprived.’’ ‘‘They lead me 
to water but they won’t let me 
drink,’’ he explains to _ his 
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girlfriend. His opposition comes in 
the form of an elite snobbism, as 
embodied by a couple of Cam- 
bridge provosts (John Gielgud and 
Lindsay Anderson) who snigger at 
the knowledge that Abrahams’ 
father is a financier and wince at 
his use of a professional trainer, an 
Italian-Arab one at that! It is 
definitely not their cup of tea. 

Success, when it comes to both 
men, wears different guises. For 
Liddell, who must, because of his 
determination to honour the 
Sabbath, compete in an event four 
times his usual distance, running a 
race is like having faith. ‘‘And 
where does the strength to finish 
the race come from? It comes from 
within,’’ he says. 

To Abrahams, who admits to a 
life-long fear of losing, the fear of 
winning now presents itself. For 
years, he has_ been _ pursuing 
‘‘something’’ without knowing 
what it was. He discovers ‘‘the 
thrill of victory’’ no easy thing to 
adjust to. 

Chariots of Fire is director Hugh 
Hudson’s first feature film. He is a 
veteran of television commercials 
and the occasional documentary in 
England and perhaps that is why 
the movie sometimes has the feel 
of a BBC production. Never- 
theless, with an excellent cast and 
beautiful cinematography, 
Chariots of Fire does go, as one 
critic suggested, ‘‘beyond the 
realm of sports to embrace some of 
the deepest and most powerful 
drives in all human beings.”’ 

Opening to acclaim everywhere, 
Chariots of Fire was recently 
judged ‘‘best picture’? at The 
Festival of Festivals in Toronto. 
Humorous and moving, it is a 
movie that can be enjoyed by 
everyone. 

Tom Dickey 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 
24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests : 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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REVIEWS - BOOKS 


PORTRAIT OF CANADA 

by June Callwood 

Published by Doubleday and Co., 
1981. 

Price: $18.95. 

Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


Two things mark this book as a 
‘*typically Canadian’’ effort: the 
maple leaf on the cover, and its 
U.S. publisher. The cover design 
makes one wonder, will the inside 
be as dull and routine? Fans and 
friends of Miss Callwood would 
not expect that of her, and her 
history of Canada proves to be 
delightfully human and fast-paced. 
The U.S. publisher reflects the fact 
(we must accept it) that first-class 
writers commanding first-class 
remuneration cannot resist the 
temptation of the larger U.S. 
market. Besides that, ‘‘a national 
disinterest in Canadian history’’ 
presents an added barrier to 
publishing such a book in this 
country. 

This Portrait, though about 
Canada, is for Americans. It 
interprets our character (‘‘caution, 
reserve, restraint,’’ ‘‘Canadians 
don’t even litter’?) and our con- 
cerns (regional interests, survival, 
‘‘structure rather than _ in- 
dividualism’’). One major theme is 
U.S. - Canadian relations. Miss 
Callwood fully fulfils her goal of 
explaining the Canadian complex 
regarding the U.S. It is one of envy 
and admiration (with a constant 
flow southward of talented and 
ambitious Canadians), but also of 
fear and resentment. 

Despite 1867 and 1967, Canada 
has an underdeveloped national 
consciousness. Separatism was not 
a recent Quebec and Alberta in- 
vention, but a recurring theme 
among the many separate identities 
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that have co-existed under a name 
derived from a word meaning ‘“‘a 
collection of huts.’’ Provinces, 
regions, races and sub-groups have 
their identity, but the wider 
collectivity is yet to find itself. 
With such perspectives, the author 
interprets our diversities and in- 
dependencies to those south of the 
border. 

Inevitably, this interpretive 
history reflects contemporary 
values and perceptions. The abuse 
of economic power (Hudson’s Bay 
leaders starving the Indians in its 
pursuit of power, for example), 
religious bigotry and _ cruelity 
(Romanism and Orangeism are 
given equal time), and the follies of 
unthinking militarism are 
highlighted with an often en- 
tertaining irony which yet reflects 
prophetic critiques of our past and 
present weaknesses (sins). Yet 
there is an appreciation for the 
heroism of Canada’s economic, 
military and religious figures. 

If the intended audience is an 
American businessman or 
diplomat just posted _ north, 
Callwood’s Portrait is well suited 
to communicate to her (or him) a 
sense of this vast, unruly, 
fragmented, loveable land. The 
Canadian tradition of government 
linkage to massive business 
ventures will help Americans 
understand Petro-Canada and like 
*‘socialist’? commitments. Our 
long heritage of real and perceived 
exploitation and abuse by 
Americans is well documented and 
will help them understand why we 
can withhold our approval of their 
vision of Canadian-U.S.-Mexico 
co-operation, and our deter- 
mination to keep and expand our 
non-North American connections. 
Not only for Americans, however, 
this witty and responsible overview 
of our political, economic and 


social heritage will help the typical | 
Canadian who needs to learn more 


about our country. 


Dennis Oliver | 
MR. OLIVER is a resource person in 


church growth for the Presbytery of West 
Toronto and Professor of Missiology at the 
Ontario Theological Seminary. 


EDUCATING FOR RESPON- 
SIBLE ACTION 
by Nicholas P. Wolterstorff. 


Published by Eerdmans Publishing | 


Co., 1980. 
Price: 
Available 


Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 


In 148 pages, Wolterstorff 
covers all major theorists in the 


from Presbyterian | 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, | 


field of moral education. More | 
than three-quarters of this book is | 


devoted to. giving 


somewhat |} 


‘“‘skimpy’’ explanations of these | 


theorists’ years of work and in 
some cases quoting from rather 
outdated material that has been 
developed more fully in recent 
years. 


Instead of Wolterstorff ex- | 


pounding more fully on_ his 
concept of ‘‘tendency learning’’ he 
wastes pages reciting what has 
already been written and then 
giving brief criticisms or af- 
firmations from his perspective. 
His stated aim was to answer the 
following question: What are 
effective and responsible strategies 
for shaping a student’s tendencies? 
After reading his book I would ask 
the same question. 


By sifting through the verbiage | 


he seems to be asking what it 
means to be a moral agent — an 
agent capable of moral action — 


and what it means to act in accord 


with moral law so that a person 
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will internalize these dispositions. 
His answer is that you cultivate 


‘and internalize tendencies in 
people through modeling and 
discipline. 


_ This book is billed as being 
accessible to parents and 
_ professionals involved in Christian 
education. It is so ‘‘bogged down’’ 
' with jargon that I would question 
‘this and the challenge it is sup- 
posed to provoke. 

Lynne Longmuir 
_MISS LONGMUIR is Area Educational 
‘Consultant in the Presbyteries and 
| Presbyterials of Bruce-Maitland, Stratford- 

Huron and Sarnia. 


A LONG OBEDIENCE IN THE 
SAME DIRECTION 

_by Eugene Peterson. 

Published by Inter-Varsity Press, 
1980. 

Price: Paperback $6.25. 
‘Available from _ Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8. 


Despite our traditional emphasis 


Nietzsche, of all people). 

Like the people of the Psalms, 
Christians are pilgrims, passing 
through a world that is not always 
friendly and rarely encouraging of 
faith. Peterson contrasts the at- 
titude of pilgrimage to the 
‘tourist’? mind-set that has 
captured religion in our time. 
‘Religion is understood as a visit 
to an attractive site to be made 
when we have adequate leisure .... 
We'll try anything — _ until 
something else comes along.’’ 

The Songs of Ascents are related 
to the pilgrimage of the Hebrews 
as they ‘‘went up’’ to Jerusalem 
for the great festivals. They sang 
and celebrated their faith as they 
travelled. Peterson devotes one 
chapter to each of the fifteen 
songs. He suggests that each one 
has a theme, a forward step on the 
way of discipleship. Peterson risks 
accusations of ‘“‘reading in’’ his 
own ideas, but his work is careful 
and always conscious of the text 
and its context. I found the 
chapters, ony... psalm” 132, 


“‘Obedience,’’ and Psalm 133, 
‘‘Community,’’ particularly 
helpful. 


A Long Obedience is not a 
detailed historical-critical com- 
mentary on the Songs of Ascents. 
Peterson does not ignore im- 
portant points of language and 
history, but his primary concern is 
the growth and understanding of 
the singers. He has little trouble 
applying the ancient words to 
modern times. 

This book is a pleasure to read. 
Peterson’s style is simple and 
smooth. Quotations are carefully 
chosen. Illustrations are clear and 
concise. My only complaint is with 
the publisher. I am convinced that 
the American branch of Inter- 
Varsity Press could reduce prices 
by at least a third if less lavish 
formats were used. Canadian 
prices for IVP books are too high. 

Laurence DeWolfe 
MR. DEWOLFE is a student at Knox 
College in Toronto. 


‘on the Psalms in worship I fear 
that we have lost sight of their 
devotional value. In the Psalter 
there are words of praise and 
| lament, faith and doubt that we 
-often cannot find on our own. The 
Psalms reflect the experience of 
‘Israel’s children as they struggled 
to maintain their faith in a hostile 
world. 

Eugene Peterson, a _ United 
Presbyterian minister in Maryland, 
has found in the fifteen ‘‘Songs of 
Ascents’’ (Pss. 120-34) ‘‘an old 
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society.”’ Peterson acknowledges 
that it is easy to excite interest in 
‘the Gospel today, but it is difficult 
to maintain that interest. ‘‘This 
world is no friend to grace,’’ says 
Peterson, ‘‘Our attention spans 
have been conditioned by thirty 
second commercials. Our sense of 
reality has been flattened by thirty- 
page abridgements.’’ The call of 
Christ is a call to ‘‘a_ long 
Obedience in the same direction’”’ 
(this Peterson borrows from 


Illustrated and indexed to help you 
find the right item at the right time. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


and it did not change the existing 
law when the eldership was opened 
to women. 

It is clear that neither the 
fundamental principle, that the 
law applies to all unless stated 
Otherwise in the law, nor the 
context into which the church 
passed the decree permitting the 
ordination of women, will support 
Dr. Lowry’s interpretation that the 
decree does not require male 
ministers to participate in the 
ordination of a woman. The law, 
as it now stands, requires any 
minister to carry out his or her 
executive responsibility to 
presbytery unless the presbytery, 
out of love and care, exempts them 
from the responsibility. 

Contrary to Dr Lowry’s in- 
terpretation, the question before 
the church is not whether men will 
be required to participate in the 
ordination of women, but will the 
church change the existing context 
and permit men, on grounds of 
conscience, to be exempt from the 
exercise of the _ responsibility 
delegated to them by presbytery to 
ordain a duly elected or called 
woman. 

It is also worthy of note, par- 
ticularly for those who left 
Assembly accepting Dr. Lowry’s 
interpretation, that the 107th 
General Assembly declined to 
affirm Dr. Lowry’s interpretation 
and accepted only the pastoral 
portion of the statement he read. 

It is my prayer and hope that no 
presbytery would act precipitantly 


Amusement or 
agitation, 
Enjoyment or 
exasperation — 
Your comments on articles in 
The Record are 
always welcome. 
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to require a minister to participate 
in the ordination of a woman, but 
would await the report to, and 
action of, the 108th General 
Assembly on _ the question. 
Likewise, it would be unfortunate 
if any of our ministers placed 
themselves in a situation where 
they might legitimately be 
disciplined by a_ presbytery, 
because, based on Dr. Lowry’s 
interpretation, they exercised a 
right they do not at present have, 
and, without permission of 
presbytery, refuse to participate in 
the ordination of a woman. 

I hope, Mr. Dickey, that it will 
be possible to have this response to 
Dr. Lowry’s interpretation printed 
in The Record. | await your 
response. Peace and blessings. 

(Rev.) Harry McWilliams, 
Humber Heights, Ont. 


(Ed. note: Dr. Lowry has received 
a copy of this letter and we await 
his reply.) 


Work together in Charity 


As a practising Roman Catholic, 
married to a_ practising 
Presbyterian, I was shocked and 
saddened by Margaret Reading’s 
letter in the September issue. 

Surely the basis for the 
ecumenical movement must be 
respect for the beliefs of others. 
She cannot be against ecumenism 
since Jesus himself prayed, ‘‘that 
they all may be one.”’ 

I believe it is attitudes such as 
those expressed by Ms. Reading, 
on both sides, which are con- 
tributing to the troubles in Nor- 
thern Ireland. 

A glance at statistics for the 
proportion of Christians to non- 
Christians in the world, should 
encourage us all to work together 
in charity to resolve our dif- 
ferences so that the Good News of 
the Gospel may be spread more 
effectively. 

We receive both The Catholic 
Register and The Presbyterian 
Record in our home, and benefit 


from articles in each of them. 

So wake up and move over, Ms. 

Reading! You have more company 

than you thought under the 
glorious banner of Christianity! 

(Mrs.) Carolyn Tytler, 

St. Catherines, Ont. | 


September comments 


I think your September editorial | 
on page 4 is fantastic. ; 

In response to ‘‘Perspective’’ — 
I am genuinely comfortable with | 
Jerry Falwell’s sincere concern 
with T.V. The Moral Majority’s 
stand against obscenity is of 
tremendous benefit to all of us. I 
am uncomfortable with vulgarity, 
excessive violence and explicit sex 
on T.V. I am uncomfortable with 
the acceptance of the exploitation 
of women in the movies and 
pornographic magazines. 

I am even more uncomfortable 
with the _ predictable negative 
reaction to a position taken against 
immorality in the media. 

Nancy Pollock, 
President, 
Canadians for Decency 


The complex business 
of ‘“Balancing’’ ethics 


I agree fully that adherence to 
the ten maxims listed in your 
Editorial of September, 1981, 
would lead to imbalance in the 
church’s pronouncements on 
social issues. It would be a false 
assumption, however, for anyone 
to conclude that avoidance of 
those maxims would ensure 
balance. (Ed. note: Agreed.) 
Balance is struck between weight 
and counter-weight. Logical 
counter-maxims to those you 
stated would just as surely lead to 
unbalanced social pronoun- 
cements, impacting with all the 
heady flavour of caviar. 

As an aid to balanced reflection 
nevertheless let me suggest that the 
counter-maxims would’ go 
somewhat as follows: 

1. It is necessary to remember that | 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


it is a bad and unhealthy thing for 
Third World countries and for 
minorities to take pride in their 
history and their culture, their 
identity .... but it is a decidedly 
good thing for Western nations, 
and most especially the United 
States to do so. 

2. All corporations are personal, 
productive and good. Cor- 
porations are human; there are 
people involved within .... not just 
shares to be ‘‘bought and sold.”’ 

3. The church must not con- 
centrate on the perpetrators of 
society’s injustice, the unlovely 
malefactors whom we fairly call 
‘‘criminals.’’ Their victims are all 
about us, suffering innocently, 
probably without abilities and 
resources to recover. ....Or 
anything. 

4. The right to property is sacred at 
best, a necessary state of affairs at 
worst. A person’s identity with his 
or her vocation and the property 
that goes with it, is a noble 
heritage. Other rights are much 
less Christian and people will not 
secure the necessities of life in 
other ways .... anyhow. 

5. Profit is morally good, even if, 
in the getting of it, others are 
maltreated. 

I will leave you to carry through 
from this point. (The Church in 
any case has longer experience and 
greater aptness for addressing the 
issues in 6-10.) I prefer to use the 
space to raise some _ concrete 


questions illustrating just how 
complex ethical balancing can 
become. 


For instance, take No. 4 above. 
The problem is _ precisely to 
determine how much _ property 
‘*goes with’? a given vocation. 
Were 16th century explorers and 
soldiers, their vocations duly 
commissioned by European 
sovereigns, justified in taking 
possession of unmapped millions 
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of square miles of North American 
hinterland after marginal 
discovery and conquest? What 
property rights should accrue to 
the enterprise of southern 
Canadians in 1981 as they confront 
the land claims of the Native 
People based upon _ their 
traditional vocations? What 
property may appropriately be 
held privately and what is best held 
in common? How may the answer 
to the latter question be affected 
by the fact that the strongest 
upholders of the right to private 
property may be the first to seek 
public regulation forbidding the 
encroachment of a senior citizens’ 
high-rise upon their real estate, or 
by the fact that the most 
egalitarian folk may be exercised 
about the growth and security of 
pension funds? Should the earning 
of wealth and property be subject 
to state regulated collective 
bargaining or arbitration (as with 
most blue-collar workers and some 
professionals), or to the decision 
of the market-place (as with en- 
trepreneurs, some professionals, 
and most entertainers and 
professional sportsmen)? 

Clearly, it is a daunting task to 
seek balanced answers to such 
questions. It is especially difficult 
where historic imbalances have 
become institutionalized, so that 
redress may require us to accept 
radical current imbalance in 
distribution of property. 

This raises finally the question 
as to whether ‘balance’ after all 
rates high as a Christian virtue. 
Certainly it doesn’t rank in the 
Sermon on the Mount or in the 
exemplary life of Christ. Nothing 
could seem more unbalanced than 
ranking the first last and the last 
first. Yet it all depends on the scale 
being applied. Those of us 
struggling with metric conversion 
should be sensitive to the fact that 
a measured Christian position on 
social issues may have to be 
preceded by the strain of radical 
conversion. 

(Rev. Professor) W.J.S. Farris, 
Knox College, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Re: A.V. Bentum’s 
““We still 
need a Father God’”’ 


I was a little amused to see the} 
answer to the missing explanation} 
of paragraph three as the heading} 
for the last two paragraphs: God 
through both parents. Was this an] 
editorial addition or has Mr. 
Bentum inadvertently answered his } 
own question? (Ed. note: The sub- | 
headings are mine, not Mr.) 
Bentum’s.) 

The only offensive statement in} 
the article is the sentence: ‘‘I hope 
it heard me.’’ I’m not sure whose } 
sentence it is. A chief problem for | 
any of us who would like to use| 
non-sexist language in our prayers } 
is that we do not have a non-sexist } 
singular pronoun, which, like the] 
word they, could mean persons of | 
either or both sexes. The word I/t} 
even with a capital is not an ap-| 
propriate pronoun to use in| 
reference to God, who is personal, | 
but BEYOND PERSONALITY to] 
use the title of one of C.S. Lewis’s 
books. 

I certainly would not deny Mr. 
Bentum the privilege of any 
biblical term for God, in particular 
any that are meaningful because of 
his own personal and professional 
experience. The Old Testament 
established significant precedents 
for new revelations and un- 
derstandings of God set:out with a 
new name. In the New Testament, 
we see Jesus giving new respect to 
women and the Apostle Paul 
declaring that in Christ there is’ 
‘‘neither male or female,’’ which I 
understand as being a forerunner 
of the increasing respect and role 
women are to have in the church. 

While I am not comfortable with 
replacing all masculine terms in 
reference to God with feminine 
terms, a reverse sexist use, I do 
conscientiously use a variety of 
terms that I hope will broaden and 
deepen the understanding of the 
nature of God for men and_ 
women, boys and girls, parents 
and children. 

Since Mr. Bentum wants to 
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strengthen the values of family life 
through our prayer life, I would 
like to suggest the following: God 
our Father, God our Brother, God 
our Mothering Spirit (Isaiah 66:13) 
and/or God our Parent, God’s 
Own Child, God, Spirit of God’s 
Family, (see Romans 8:29). I do 
not use such terms invariably but 
as synonyms for the traditional 
biblical language called for 
especially at baptism. 

We still need God by whatever 
“name we know, whatever names 
we hallow. 

(Rev.) B. David Hostetter, 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Hector, N.Y., 

The United Presbyterian Church 
of Lodi 
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Further Ed. note: For the time 


being, I am imposing a 
moratorium on the discussion of 
“liberty - of - conscience - and - the 
- ordination - of - women.’’ This 
letter, it hardly need be pointed out 
— I hope — deals with sexism and 
prayer language. 

I have more material on the 
former issue on hand, but when 
the discussion is re-opened in these 
pages, I will attempt to restrict 
published material to arguments, 
on either side, that have NOT been 
made to date. The ground has been 
well-worked and needs to lie fallow 
for awhile! 
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NEWS | 


GODSHOW 


For John Archibald, Technical 
Producer for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (and host of the 
programme), and other members 
of the GODSHOW production 
team the facts are clear. More 
people in Canada attend a church, 


synagogue, temple or mosque each ~ 


weekend than attend professional 
sports events in a whole year. 
Millions more have a_ spiritual 
hunger and deeply spiritual 


questions even though they may 
never affiliate with any of the 
traditional religious groups. 


J. Archibald Photo credit: Wolf Kutnahorsky 
Berkeley Studio 


Yet, when they turn to would-be 
religious broadcasting on radio or 
TV they are too often turned off, 
even revolted by what they see or 
hear. 

They don’t want to be ham- 
mered by simplistic solutions to 
what they know are complex 


If you would like to inquire about 
having GODSHOW broadcast 
in your own community, 


write to GODSHOW, 
315 Queen St. E., 
Toronto, Ont., M5A 1S7 
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issues; they cannot harmonize, for 
example, the glitz and hype of the 
electronic evangelist with the 
poverty and simple humanity of 
Jesus; they thirst with their minds 
and hearts — and are offered an 
arid desert in return. 

But there is hope. There is a 
programme which is to radio what 
Man Alive, CBC’s religion show 
hosted by Roy Bonisteel, is to the 
wasteland of television. 

It is called GODSHOW and it 
airs on CFRB (Toronto) at 6:40 
p.m. and on CFMO (Ottawa) at 
8:30 a.m. each Sunday from 
October 11 until May. 

GODSHOW is a twenty minute, 
upbeat mix of comment, opinion, 
news and interviews on the world 
of religion, laced and spiced with 
music for every taste — from 
Gregorian Plainsong to popular 
hymns and folk rock. 

It is funded and produced by the 
Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and 
United Churches. The production 
staff is made up of representatives 
of each denomination (which is 
amazing to those who thought 
ecumenism a thing of the past), 
plus freelance producer, Dorothy 
Forbes. 

The show’s style is breezy and 
informal yet always tightly topical, 
intelligent and filled with solid 
matter for mind and spirit alike. 

Don’t get the wrong impression 
however. GODSHOW’s 
production team know not to take 
themselves too seriously. They 
know that religion and radio can 
be fun, that humour is a saving 
grace even where the most solemn 
subjects are discussed. 

The programme in its scope and 
imagination, and in its awareness 
that in an age of Jonestown, the 
Moral Majority, the resurgence of 
Islam and the debate over abor- 
tion, everything has a religious 


| 

} 
| 
| 


dimension, is the finest example of | 
radio religious programming 1 | 
have known in ten years of 
covering religious events for The 
Toronto Star. 
Tom Harpur 
Religion Editor 
Toronto Star 


| 
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Pro-Life Conference 
held in Nova Scotia 


The Strait Area Education and 
Recreation Centre in Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S., was the scene, 
of a three-day conference, 
sponsored by Council for Life- 
Nova Scotia, held the weekend of 
September 18. The conference was 
the first of its kind to be held in 
Nova Scotia and involved ‘‘Right 
to Life’’ groups from throughout 
the province. 

Dr. Jean Staker Garton, 
prominent Lutheran laywoman, 
educator and author from New 
Jersey, was the keynote speaker. 
The conference also featured an } 
address by philosopher George 
Grant of Dalhousie University on | 
the subject of euthanasia, and a | 
panel discussion, involving a | 
lawyer, a physician and aj] 
theologian, of the meaning and 
implications of the 1969 abortion 
legislation. 

Both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant clergy were present, 
including Bishop W.E. Power of 
the Diocese of Antigonish and 
Rev. Alexander MacDonald, | 
Presbyterian minister at Little | 
Narrows and Whycocomagh, who 
gave a meditation on | Corinthians 
Ls 
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CGIT 1981 Vesper 
Service Announced 


The theme for this year’s | 
Canadian Girls in Training | 
Christmas Vesper Service, the 
42nd annual one, will be Happy 
Easter! It’s Christmas. : 

Prepared by a Manitoba task | 
group and writers Jeraldine Velnes 
and Rose Ferries of Winnipeg, the 
a 
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service reminds us that, for many, 
Christmas 1981 will be a time of 
lonelines, anxiety, sadness. or 
alienation. It speaks of caring and 
of hope in the world in which we 
live. 

The CGIT and their leaders 
}across the country invite you to 
share in the message of Christmas. 
Offerings received at the Vesper 
‘Service are the major source of 
income for the National CGIT 
Association which provides op- 
portunities and resources for girls 
and their leaders in every area of 
Canada. 


a) 


Salvation Army 
withdraws from WCC 


The Salvation Army withdrew 
its membership from the World 
Council of Churches at a meeting 
of the ecumenical organization’s 
Central Committee, held in 
Dresden, East Germany, in 
August. The Army, a founding 
member of the WCC, suspended 
its membership in 1978 following 
the announcement of a grant to the 
Patriotic Front in Zimbabwe from 
the WCC Programme to Combat 
Racism special fund. 

_ Explaining the Army’s position 
‘in a letter of resignation, General 
Arnold Brown stated that some of 
the WCC activities and statements 
had become too political, in 
‘contrast to the Salvation Army’s 
‘understanding of its own stance as 
hon-political. General Brown 
‘added, however, that the Army 
would continue its support for 
several major WCC programmes, 
‘among them evangelism, inter- 
church and refugee aid, faith and 
order, and medical work. He asked 
that a harmonious relationship 
with the WCC continue through a 
“fraternal status’’ with the 
organization. (Constitutionally, 
the WCC has no such category of 
membership but can invite bodies 
to send non-voting representatives 
and fraternal delegates to its 


meetings.) 
The reply from the Central 
granted ‘‘fraternal 


Committee 
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status’’ to the Army but disagreed 
with the claim of political 
motivation, stating that WCC 
actions stem from a conviction 
that the Gospel affects all aspects 
of life. 

The WCC statement noted that 
its theological basis for mem- 
bership has remained unchanged 
since its inception and its con- 
stitutional functions are still fully 
inclusive of the Salvation Army’s 
own emphases. 

The Central Committee also 
refered to a second area of WCC- 
Army disagreement concerning a 
1975 WCC decision to foster full 
eucharistic fellowship. They 
repeated earlier assurances that the 
eucharistic fellowship emphasis 
does not exclude non-sacramental 
movements like the Salvation 
Army from WCC membership. 

The WCC offered to maintain 
cooperative international 
relationships with the Army and 
hoped for their continued in- 
volvement on local, regional, and 
national levels. WCC un- 
derstanding was assured, should 
the Salvation Army re-apply for 
membership, a possibility General 
Brown had mentioned in his letter. 

a) 


Concerns for 1983 WCC 
Assembly approved 


The governing Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches, which met in Dresden, 
East Germany, in August, has 
chosen four major concerns for the 
once-in-a-decade assembly of the 
international ecumenical 
organization. 

It also instructed its executive 
committee to designate, following 
consultation with member 
churches, ten issues considered 
“ripe for action’? at the 1983 
gathering in Vancouver. 

The theme for the assembly is to 
be ‘‘Jesus Christ - the Life of the 
World.’’ The four approved major 
concerns are ‘‘life, a gift of God,”’ 
“‘life in the midst of death,”’ ‘‘life 
in its fullness,’’ and ‘‘life in 


unity.’’ British Methodist Pauline, 
Webb, who chairs the assembly 
preparations committee, describes 
the assembly as a time when ‘‘the 
ecumenical movement takes flesh 
in full form.’’ She said the 
estimated assembly cost of 
$3,000,000 (US) is what the world 
spends in two and a half minutes 
on armaments. 

The Central Committee also 
approved an_ extensive _pre- 
assembly plan of visitation and 
consultation of churches around 
the world. The Faith and Order 
Commission was asked to review 
the current WCC guidelines for 
eucharistic celebrations at 
meetings such as an assembly, in 
light of contemporary theological 
agreements and _ understandings 
and current eucharistic practice. 
Ecumenical Press Service 


Upcoming Religious 
Television Specials 


The following is a list of up- 
coming television programmes 
provided by the Communications 
Department of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

1. Billy Graham Crusade — in 
Calgary — __ prime-time, 
nationwide in November. 

2. Robert Schuller: ‘‘Christmas 
from the Crystal Cathedral’’ 

- with George Kennedy, Della 

Reese, Roger Williams. 

- prime-time, nationwide during 

Christmas week. 

3. CBS News Special: ‘‘For Our 
Times’’ — three part series on 
the Reformation — check local 
listings (scheduled for Sunday 
mornings on CBS network). 

4. Lutheran Television: ‘‘The 
Stableboy’s Christmas’’ 

- nationwide during Christmas, 

check local listings. 

5. Episcopal Radio-TV  Foun- 
dation: C.S. Lewis’ ‘‘The Lion, 
the Witch, and the Wardrobe.”’ 


- CBS network during 
Christmas. 
D0 
O 
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MR. W.J. MESSENGER was honoured by the congregation of 


MacKay Church, Timmins, Ont., on the occasion of his retirement as. 


clerk of session, a position he had held for 14 years. At the morning 
service of June 21, Mr. Messenger was presented with a painting, 
done by a local artist, of the head frames of four mines in Timmins and 
vicinity. Prior to his moving to MacKay Church, Mr. Messenger was a 
member of Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont. for 23 years, where he 
served as elder, Sunday school superintendent and teacher. He is 
pictured with Mr. H.J. Runnalls, elder and charter member of MacKay 
Church, on the left, and Mr. J.A. Chisholm, elder, on the right. 


Evangelists Bill and Betty Leslie were 
guests of St. Andrew’s Church, Sydney 
Mines, N.S., during the month of 
August. While at St. Andrew’s, the 
Leslies sang and preached at both 
Sunday services and conducted the mid- 
week prayer service as well. The couple 
has spent over 35 years ministering to 
alcohol and drug addicts and working at 
the Skid Row Mission in Vancouver. 
They have performed across the country 
and have recorded a number of Gospel 
albums and tapes. The congregation of 
St. Andrew’s has sponsored, for the 
second year in a row, a video tape of the 
Leslies’ ministry for use by the inmates 
of Dorchester Penitentiary in New 
Brunswick. 


The ladies of Knox Church, Vernon, 
B.C., presented the congregation with 
two wall hangings which they made in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Terry Funnell, 
members of Knox who died in a traffic 
accident. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


THE DEDICATION of five bronze-toned collection plates took place 
on May 24, 1981 at St. Andrew’s Church, Hamilton, Ont. The plates 
were presented by Mrs. Margaret Laing, in memory of her husband 
James. Mr. Laing was an active member of St. Andrew’s, having 
served as clerk of session and as a member of the board of managers 
and the board of trustees. He was a former superintendent of the 
Sunday school and a member of the church choir. He served on the 
executive of both the Hamilton and the national Presbyterian Men and 
was past president of the Ontario Christian Endeavour Union and the 
St. Andrew's Benevolent Society. Pictured, from left to right, are: 
Robert Laing, son of James, Rev. Fred J. Reed, minister of St. 
Andrew’s, and Mrs. Margaret Laing. 


Aa 


DURING THE YEAR 15 young people prepared for and received 
various stages of their Religion in Life badges at Knox Church, 
Oakville, Ont. The group represented Cubs, Scouts, Brownies, 
Guides and Pathfinders. 
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2R. AND MRS. GORDON FARADAY of St. Andrew's Church, 
enticton, B.C., were honoured, on the occasion of Dr. Faraday’s 
etirement, by a gathering of friends and congregational members, 
ollowing the morning service of June 21. Included among the guests 
vere representatives of the community and of the several 
yrganizations with which the Faradays were involved. Tribute was 
vaid to their work with the Rotary Club, the Royal Canadian Legion, 
he Canadian Red Cross Society, the Penticton and District 
tetirement Association, Okanagan Radio and the Sea Cadets. Mr. 
van Messmer, mayor of Penticton, presented Dr. and Mrs. Faraday 
vith community service pins in appreciation of their active part in the 
fe of the city. Rev. W.H. Fulton of Peachland, B.C., spoke of the 
faradays as the personification of Christian Fellowship. The 
Ongregation of St. Andrew’s presented the couple with a wallet 
containing money and Mrs. Faraday with a bouquet of roses. Pictured 
vith the Faradays is Everett Craig, who served as master of 
eremonies for the gathering. 


' 


f Westwood. 
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THE CONGREGATIONS of Sylvan Lake 
Memorial and Benalto Churches in Alberta 
gathered at Sylvan Lake on Sunday, July 5, 
to honour Rev. John D. Yoos and his wife, 
Harla, on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary of Mr. Yoos’ ordination. He was 
presented with a new Geneva gown and a 
preaching scarf, and several gifts, including 
an anniversary clock, were presented to the 
family by various church groups. A luncheon 
after the service provided an opportunity for 
friends to express their appreciation and best 
wishes to the couple and their son, John 
Paul. 


HE WESTWOOD NOMADS, sponsored by Westwood Church, Winnipeg, begin their second season in that city’s 12 team, church hockey league 
iis fall. Last year the Nomads were division champions, losing in the finals to a team from the Nazarene College. Rev. George Vais is the minister 
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People & Places 


continued from previous page 
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A YOUTH CONFERENCE was held in June in Saskatoon, Sask. The theme speaker for the 
weekend was Rev. John Yoos of Alberta. Included among the weekend's activities were a picnic 
at Pike Lake and the “‘traditional’’ midnight walk along the river. 


HARVEY SELF, son of Padre and Mrs. Stan Self, was ordained in Trinity Chapel, Canadian 
Forces Base Kingston, on Tuesday, June 16. This was the first time an ordination had been held 
in a Canadian Forces Chapel. The service was conducted by the moderator of the presbytery, 
Rev. Donald Hanley. Rev. Bill Duffy of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, preached the sermon 
and Padre Self gave the charge to the ordinand. Chaplain General Stanley Parkhouse and Rev. 
Leonard Self also took part. Harvey and his wife, Jayne, are now ministering in Castlegar, B.C. 
Pictured at the ordination, from left to right, are: Rev. Donald Hanley, Harvey Self, Padre Self 
and Rev. Bill Duffy. 

Ed. note: The Presbyterian Record’s long-time policy has been to exclude ordinations 
(ministers’ or elders’), baptisms and the reception of new members from this section of the 
magazine. These events occur too frequently and we cannot print them all. Exception was made 


in this case since, as the caption says, it was the first time an ordination took place in a Forces 
Chapel. 


A set of Schulmerich Magnebells was 
dedicated by Rev. James Wyllie of 
Victoria West Church, P.E.I., on 
Sunday, Sept. 6. The bells were the gift 
of Miss Mildred Stewart, in memory of 
her aunt, Mary J. Stewart, who served 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada asa __ 
missionary to China from 1911-1940. 


The congregation of St. Giles 
Church, Sarnia, Ont., celebrated their 
35th anniversary on Sunday, Sept. 20. 
Rev. John Congram of St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., was the guest 
speaker. Mr. Congram served as 


minister of St. Giles from 1970-1977. 
The church’s present minister is Rev. 
Donald A. Donaghey. 


Bi 


rs," 


PICTURED with Rev. Murdock MacRae, : 
minister of St. Giles Church, North Sydney, | 
N.S., are Mrs. George Murray and Mr. Jim — 
Lewis who presented the congregation with 
the Canadian and provincial flags, in memory 

of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lewis, 

and relatives. The presentation took place 
during a Lewis family reunion. __ ¥ 
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OR. AND MRS. RUSSELL T. HALL, former 
eons in Nigeria now with The 
vanadian Bible Society, visited Alberton 
oc Alberton, P.E.I., recently as part of 
that church’s anniversary year celebrations. 
Dr. Hall, who preached the Sunday services 
at West Point and Alberton Churches, served 
the charge for two summers as a student 
ninister. The following Monday evening, 
Mrs. Hall spoke to the combined W.M.S. 
jroups and showed slides from their work in 
Nigeria. Alberton Church was founded in 
1831. 


REV. HUGH CREASER’S 40 years in the ministry were recognized at a dinner given in his 
Nonour by the congregations of Knox Church, Turin, Ont., and Duart Church, Duart, Ont. Mr. 
Creaser was also presented with a plaque. Pictured, from left to right, are: Peter Heyboer, 
clerk of the Turin session, Alden McLean, clerk of the Duart session, Mrs. Irvine Ford, 
president of the Duart Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. and Mr. Creaser, Rev. John Neil, moderator of the 
?resbytery of Chatham and Morley Moore, representative elder. 


Photo credit: Ridgetown Dominion 


4 PAIR of oak collection plates was dedicated at Limehouse Church, Limehouse, Ont., on 
Sunday, August 23. The plates were presented by the session of the church, in memory of 
former clerk, A.C. (Pat) Patterson. Special guests at the dedication service were Mrs. Wm. 
Henry and Tanya and Todd Henry of Elsa, Yukon, and Mr. Patterson's brothers and their 


families. Mrs. Inez Crichton is shown presenting the plates to Rev. Peter Barrow. 
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‘**COMINGS AND GOINGS”’ 


Furlough and Deputation 

ELLIS, Rev. Ted and Mrs. Marilyn, 
(Taiwan) — study and deputation in 
Canada until summer, 1982. 

HISLOP, Miss Agnes, (India) — 
deputation during fall, 1981. Will return 
to India in early December. 

HOW, Rev. Stephen and Mrs. Leone, 
(Saskatchewan — Native People) — 
begin study and deputation furlough in 
January 1982 (for one year). 

KNOTT, Miss Eleanor, (India) — 
expected to arrive in November on short 
furlough (three months), including 
deputation and rest. 

RANDALL, Miss Arlene, (Nigeria) — 
deputation during fall, 1981. Will return 
to Nigeria in early January, 1982. 
WADSWORTH, Miss Diana, (India) — 
expected to arrive in November on short 
furlough (three months), including 
deputation and rest. 

WALLACE, Rev. Ron and Mrs. Sue, 
(Japan) — study and deputation in 
Canada until summer, 1982. 


Departures 

ALLEN, Dr. Richard, (Nepal) — return 
to Nepal in August. 

BERTHOLET, Mr. John and Mrs. 
Judi, (Cameroon) — departed in 
September for new assignment in 
Cameroon. 

CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine, (Taiwan) 
— returned to Taiwan in August. 
GEDDES, Mr. Jack and Mrs. Betty, 
(Taiwan) — returned to Taiwan in 
August. 

HENDERSON, Miss Clara, (Malawi) 
— preparing for assignment in Malawi. 
Will depart in January, 1981. 

MACK, Rev. Barry and Mrs. Anita, 
(Nigeria) — departed for assignment in 
Nigeria in August. 

McGILL, Rev. Clare and Mrs. Grace, 
(Taiwan) — returned to Taiwan in 
August. 

MORRISON, Miss Doreen, (India) — 
returned to India in July. 


Leaders in Training 

NCOZANA, Rev. Silas and Mrs. 
Margaret, (Malawi) — _ = study 
programme at Toronto School of 
Theology and occasional deputation. 
NDOVIE, Rev. Clement, (Malawi) — 
study programme at Knox College and 
occasional deputation. 
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Custom Organs by 
Associated Organ Builders 
A solid state organ of great distinction. True 
pipe speech. Chorus and voice purity. 
Discover the difference. Listen toan A.O.B. 
Enquire: 
Associated Classical Organs Ltd., 
382 Wellesley St. E., Toronto, Ont. M4X 
1H6. 416-921-5289 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 

Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 

Tel: (519) 853-1510 


let organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


@assic Organ Co. 


Custom electronic organs for church & 
home. Authentic pipe organ tone and 
ensemble. Write for Brochure. 

300 Don Park Road, Unit 12 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 1C3 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
i MAINTENANCE 


ih | Dubay orcs LT 


1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books, 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1G1. 


If you experience late 
delivery of your Record, 
please enquire locally from 
your mail person or your 
nearest sortation station. 
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CAMPBELL, REV. DUGAL GLENN, 62, 
ministerof Elmwood Avenue Church, 
London, Ont., died in London on July 
21, 1981. 

Dr. Campbell was a native of 
Rodney, Ont., where he received his 
elementary and secondary education. In 
1943 he graduated from the University 
of Western Ontario with a B.A. In 1946 
he graduated from The Presbyterian 
College in Montreal with a B.D. and 
won the graduate travelling fellowship 
which enabled him to pursue studies at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in New 
Jersey where he graduated in 1948 with 
a Master of Theology degree. In 1968, 
The Presbyterian College conferred on 
him the Doctor of Divinity degree 
(honoris causa). 

His pastorates were Rupert Street 
Church, Edmonton, Alta., First 
Church, Seaforth, Ont., MacNab Street 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., and Elmwood 
Avenue Church, London, Ont., where 
he ministered for the last fifteen years of 
his life. 

Dr. Campbell was well-known 
nationally as the author of the 
‘‘Meditation’”’ in The Presbyterian 
Record. Never once did he miss a 
deadline in the sixteen years he authored 
the column. 

Dr. Campbell is survived by his wife, 
Marion (Paterson), his son, Donald of 
Toronto, and his daughter, Ann of 
London. 

ALLAN, ALPHEUS FIELD WOOD, 85, 
senior elder of St. Peter’s Church, 
Madoc, Ont., for almost 40 years, Apr. 
12. 

ANDERSON, GEORGE, 79, elder and 
life-long member of Victoria-Royce 
Church, Toronto, Ont., long time 
member of the Board of Managers, July 
3) 

BILLINGTON, DR. IAN JAMES, elder of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Humber Heights, 
Ont., Aug. 9. 

BROWN, MARTHA ANN ROWAT, 99, 
long-time member of St. Giles Church, 
Ottawa, Ont., widow of the Rev. W.G. 
Brown, Moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1931, Aug. 8. 

CALDER, MRS. J.R., long-time member 
of First Church, Regina, Sask., Aug. 
20. 

DENNIS, GEORGE FRANKLIN, 82, 
long-time elder and life-long member of 
Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, Ont., 
for many years a member of the Board 
of Managers, July 29. 

FINDLAY, MRS. S. JEAN, 93, charter 
member of Knox Church, Briercrest, 
Sask., life member of the W.M.S., July 
18. 

GRANT, MRS. E.G. (MARION), 77, life- 
long member of  Victoria-Royce 
Church, Toronto, Ont., member of the 
Women’s Aid and the Choir, July 3. 


GRAY, DONALD R., long-time elder of | 
Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., father of 
the Rev. lan Gray of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ajax, Ont., Sept. 27. | 

HALL, LEILA HENRIETTA, 80, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Tweed, Ont., 
past president of St. Andrew’s W.M.S. 
and life member of W.M.S. (W.D.), 
July 28. 

HENDRY, HAROLD CAMPBELL, 78, 
elder for over 31 years of Knox Church, 
Tiverton, Ont., long time _ choir 
member, former church _ school } 


superintendent and member of the | 


Board of Managers, Sept. Ist. 

MacKAY, CLARENCE D., 85, long-time 
member of Bethel Church, Scotsburn, © 
N.S., Sunday school superintendent for 
40 years, for many years chairman of 
the board of managers and trustees, 
Sept. Ist. 

MATHESON, MRS. J. (ANNIE), 76, |. 
long-time member of St. Andrew’s | 
Church, Molesworth, Ont., member of | 
W.M.S. and Ladies Aid, Sept. 8. y 

MILNE, MRS. C. (AMY), 74, life-long | 
member of Victoria-Royce Church, | 
Toronto, Ont., member of Women’s | 
Aid and W.M.S., Aug. 2. he 

MURDOCH, ROBERT DAVID, 80, elder | 
for 36 years and former clerk of session | 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Pictou, N.S., 
former representative elder, choir | 
member and church school teacher, 
Aug. 30. 

PEMBERTON, MRS. JEAN, 82, long- 
time member of St. Andrew’s Church, | 
Burk’s Falls, Ont., life member of | 
W.M.S., and Ladies Aid, Sept. 9. 

ROBB, FRANK, senior elder and past | 
superintendent of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Mount Forest, Ont., June 11. | 

ROBERTS, EARL DANIEL, elder of St. | 
Andrew’s Church, Hanover, Ont., 
former clerk of session and represen- | 
tative elder for many years, July 21. 

SYMONS, ROBERT, elder for more than } 
20 years of St. Mark’s Church, Don ]} 
Mills, Ont., roll clerk and church | 
historian, July 7. ui 

USHER, JOHN ALEXANDER, elder for } 
26 years and former clerk of session of | 
Knox Church, Ottawa, Ont., for many }| 
years church school teacher and | 
superintendent, Aug. 20. oy | 

WILSON, MARY EVELYN, 62, elder and | 


session clerk of St. Andrew’s Church, | 


Tweed, Ont., treasurer of Kingston 
Presbyterial W.M.S., and | 
Treasurer/Secretary and President of | 
St. Andrew’s W.M.S., Tweed, April 26. | 

YOUNG, MRS. MARIE, 84, long-time | 
member of First Church, Regina, Sask., 
July 12. 


ORDINATIONS 


Farris, Rev. Dr. Stephen, Ambherstview, 
Trinity Church, Ont., Sept. 29. 
Fresque, Rev. Gordon H., Dunvegan, 
Kenyon Church, Ont., June 14. 
Johnston, Rev. W.G., Sherbrooke, St. 
| James Church, N.S., June 30. 
self, Rev. Harvey, Kingston, Trinity 
_ Protestant Chapel, Canadian Forces 
Base, Ont., June 16. 
Shin, Rev. Yong ‘Kyoo, London, Korean 
Christian Church, Ont., Sept. 12. 
Steeves, Rev. Nancy, West Hill, Melville 
| Church, Ont., Sept. 27. 
Thompson, Rev. David, Toronto, Glen- 
view Church, Ont., Sept. 20. 
INDUCTIONS 
Breisch, Rev. Frank, Banff, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., June 28. 
‘Campbell, Rev. William, Stirling and West 
_ Huntingdon charge, Ont., Sept. 22. 
‘Douglas, Rev. W.A., Renfrew Presbyterian 
Church, Renfrew, Ont., June 28. 
Godfrey, Rev. Thomas,  Valley- 
_ field/Beauharnois pastoral charge, 
t= Que., Sept. 13. 
Gray, Rev. lan, Ajax, St. Timothy’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 
‘Herman, Rev. Shirley, Montreal, St. 
| Matthew’s Church, Que., Sept. 20. 
Mills, Rev. Paul L., Wingham, St. An- 
__ drew’s Church, Ont., Aug. 4. 
Raeburn-Gibson, Rev. lan, Meaford and 
| Thornbury charge, Ont., Sept. 10. 
Simpson, Rev. Clive, Mississauga, 
_ Clarkson Road Church, Ont., Sept. 9. 
Syme, Rev. Ruth, Verdun, First Church, 
Que., June 15. 


| 


RECOGNITIONS 


Farris, Rev. Dr. Stephen, Amherstview, 
Trinity Church, Ont., Sept. 29. 

Fresque, Rev. Gordon H., Dunvegan, 
Kenyon Church, Ont., June 14. 

Fraser, Rev. W.A., London, Trinity 

Church, Ont., Sept. 20. 

Godfrey, Rev. Thomas, 

_ field/Beauharnois __ pastoral 

~ Que., Sept. 13. 

Johnson, Rev. Jane, Sherbrooke pastoral 

charge, N.S., July 22. 

McCallum, Rev. Donald P., Crinan and 
Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 17. 

Shin, Rev. Yong Kyoo, London, Korean 
Christian Church, Ont., Sept. 12. 

Young, Rev. Kee Min, as minister of 

Christian education at East Toronto 

Korean Church, Ont., Sept. 22. 


Valley- 
charge, 


INSTALLATION 
Ashley, Mrs. Joan, installed as mission 


worker in the Presbytery of London, 
Sept. 20. 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. lan 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
1B0. 

Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S1. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H SCS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3C0. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., 
N.S. BOK 1RO. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. 
Bruce Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., 
New Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie 
Rd., New Glasgow, B2H 1K9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1WO. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, 
Sandringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 
1Wo. 

Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
James Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie 
d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. 

Manotick, Knox Church, and Kars, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 12 Chesterton Drive, Nepean, 
K2E 5S9. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, 
Ingleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood 
Crescent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., 
H3P 1J2. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

St. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

St. Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2Cl1. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one- 


point charge), Rev. George B. Cun- 
ningham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, 
Ont., L3V 6T1. 


Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 


Change of Address’ An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $6.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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O Renewal 
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O) Billme 
O Payment enclosed 
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Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3V 6J6. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, 
Bradford, LOG 1C0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Thornhill, Thornhill Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. D.L. Crocker, 1080 Finch 
Ave., E., Willowdale, Ont., M2J 2X2. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 

Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER 
Experienced Christian leader 
required for position’ of 
General Secretary of Canadian 
Bible Society, January 1, 
1983. Apply by January 15, 
1982 with resume and 
Harry H. 
Edmison, Canadian Bible 
Society, 10 Carnforth Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4A 2S4. 


references to Mr. 


DAY CARE TEACHER required with 
early childhood education or equivalent 
for Christian Day Care Centre. Please call 
Supervisor at (416) 929-5272. 


MINISTER 
needed for non-denominational suburban 
church. Established 1833. Benefits include 


pension fund contributions, car allowance, 


OHIP, house and utilities. For further 
information write to Pastoral Relations 
Committee, Farringdon Independent 
Church, 287 Mt. Pleasant Road, Brant- 
ford, Ontario, N3T 1V2. 
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Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 
Millwood Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, Runnymede Church, Ont., Dr. 
W.J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth Road, 
Islington, M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/ Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1JO. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0O. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 

Mountain Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 
1A2. 

Innerkip and Ratho, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, Box 53, Embro, NOJ 1J0. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., 
London, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., 
London, N6A 383. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North 
Mornington Church, Ont., Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, 520 Argyle St., Listowel, 
N4W IN6. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Petrolia, St. Andrew’s Church, and Dawn, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. D.A. 
Donaghey, 770 Lakeshore Rd., Sarnia, 
N7V 2TS. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce 
Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H. Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Man., 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry 
L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, Virden, ROM 
2C0. 


Synod of Saskatchewan s 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P™ 
2T9. q 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. | 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave. 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. 

Synod of Alberta { 

Calgary, Chalmers Church, Alta., Reva 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Avenue Sy E., 
Calgary, T2B1Y9. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Revil 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian. 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgary, 
T3E 3C3. 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. a 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., Dawson 
Creek, B.C., VIG1C4. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J.- 
Ritchie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Dr. 
John C. Carr, 9668 - 77 St., Edmonton, | 
T6C 2M7. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., | 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Daniel J. Firth, Site 15-81, R.R. 4, 
Vernon, V1IT 6L7. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C., 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwaiei 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. : 

i 

DEACONESS VACANCIES q 

Area Educational Consultant required for | 


work in Mission and_ Christian’ 
education in one area. Further in- 
formation available from W.M.S._ 


(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 


PRESBYTERY CLERK 
Presbytery of Montreal: 
The Rev. James Goldsmith, 
3495 University St., b 
Montreal, Que., H3A 2A8. iF 


Se ee 


ANNIVERSARIES 

150th - Alberton Presbyterian Church ) 
Alberton, P.E.I., July 19, (Rev. Geote 
W. Beals) 

/33rd - Burns Church, Erin, Ont., October | i 
25, (Rev. Noble Dean) 

126th - Durham Presbyterian Churchill 
Durham, Ont., May 24, (Rev. Mervyn’ 
E. Tubb) 

124th - Union Church, Mira Ferry, Cape | 
Breton, N.S., Aug. 9, (Rev. Neil J. 
MacLean) 

120th - St. Andrew’s Church, Priceville, | 
Ont., June 28 (Rev. Mervyn E. Tubb) — 


116th - Baxter Presbyterian Church q 
Baxter, Ont., June 21, (Rev. K.J@ 
Rooney) q 


116th - |vy Presbyterian Church, Ivy, Ont., | 
Sept. 13, (Rev. K.J. Rooney) i 
109th - Cookstown Presbyterian Church, | 
Cookstown, Ont., Sept. 27, (Rev. K.J. | 
Rooney) Eb 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles Ne . 


Sometimes, it doesn’t make sense 


‘“What we see now is like a dim image 
fa Murrors. ae 
I Cor. 13:12(a) (T.E.V.) 


So do not be afraid; you are worth 
much more than many sparrows! 
Matt. 10:31 (T.E.V.) 


H was discarded and it lay there also, no longer 
useful because it was empty. With great 
difficulty he turned over, his face pointed to the sky. 
When offered a sandwich, he actually sat up and said 
thank you. He was hardly with it though, the Lysol 


_was doing its work and he was in a world all of his 


own, not caring about anything, including his life. It 
is sO sad to see someone who has lost a sense of pride 
in being a person, in being grateful to be alive. It’s 
sad to see someone who stopped caring a long time 
ago. 

* ok * 

He sat there, moving gently and deliberately, not 
because he wanted to but because he had to. It’s his 
heart. The doctor says that he hasn’t seen anyone 
recover from such a serious attack. He’s recovering 
though, one day at a time. When he’s feeling good, 
he can walk two miles. 

He sits there, watching with love, pride and 
gratitude, his wife and baby and three-year-old son. 
He wants to live, he savours each day that God gives 
him. With tears in her eyes, his wife wonders why it 
had to happen to him because he never did anyone 
any harm in his whole life. Besides, she loves him 
very much and she needs him and he loves her and he 
needs her as well. 

* ok OK 

All that in one day, one happening right after the 
other. That has to be mystery, part of the puzzle of 
life. Why should one person be allowed to throw his 
life away, not caring, while another fights 
desperately each day, because life is precious and his 
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e lay there, hardly moving. The can of Lysol: 


loved ones want him around and he wants to see his 
children grow up? 

The Bible doesn’t give us any pat, easy answers. 
The friends of Job thought they could fathom the 
mystery of suffering, but all they came up with were 
platitudes that didn’t help the sufferer one iota. We 
are told that the rain falls on the just and the unjust. 
The Psalmist in number seventy-three wonders how 
come the wicked ones seem to prosper while the 
“‘good guys’” get it in the neck. The answer? Trust 
God, find your strength in him and stick closely to 
him. 

We are all good at questions. How come this or 
that has to happen? Why? What is God trying to 
prove? Does God treat us as if we were a chess piece, 
moving us at will, not caring what we think or feel? 
Why can’t we see the game plan? Why can’t we see 
the end result? Do we get what we deserve? How 
come? Why? Why not? 

Surely part of the process of coming to understand 
what life is all about must deal with the sometimes 
awful reality of mystery. We just don’t know. How 
do we handle it? Does it push us into self-pity, bit- 
terness, anger? Or do we see this as something that 
contains a message, something that will enable us to 
grow, something that gives us the opportunity of 
getting closer to our Maker. 

In the final analysis, it is what we do with it that 
matters. How we handle a death, a job loss, a sudden 
unexpected illness, is so very important. 

My friend with the serious heart condition is 
coping well. He knows that God loves him; he knows 
that each day is precious; he is grateful for the love he 
has for his family and the love they have for him; and 
he knows there is a reason that he will discover some 
day, some time, and in some place. 

The apostle Paul put it so well when he explained 
that right now, we see ‘‘a dim image in a mirror;’’ 
we only glimpse reality from time to time and even 
then it is fuzzy. In spite of all this though, he is quick 
to point out there is something very real and very 
much around — faith, hope and love. They are gifts 
from God, May they be yours as you face the 
mysterious in your life. 

O 
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Preserving the Heritage Serving Yesterday and Tod; 


The Knox College residence is home to 110 Knox College since 1844 has prepared mo 
students, from Cape Breton to Vancouver than 1,500 ministers for service in Canada ar 
Island, and from Japan to Malawi. Its overseas. More than 50% of all ministers in ou 
academic wing serves the educational needs of Church are graduates. Our curriculum kee 
125 ministers and candidates for ministry in its faith with the biblical, theological and historicg 
basic and advanced degree programmes. The roots of the Reformed tradition of our Church 


building, (judged an architectural gem) has 

housed thousands of residents and provided 

facilities for hundreds of ministerial candidates 

since 1915 and is now badly in need of ex- A 
tensive restoration. 


COVENANT FOR 
TOMORROW 


A convenant implies commitment, fidelity, responsibility, 
accountability, promise. It reaches back to yesterday, 
sustains us for today, and guides us 

into tomorrow. 


Preparing for Tomorrow THE KNOX COLLEGE Your Involvement in The Covenat 

The Church and the College have For Tomorro' 

recognized the need for greater RESTORATION AND Your response when our appeal 

stress on the personal and spiritual EXPANSION FUND launched will help to preserve th 

formation of our students, on the best of the past, strengthen th 

further development of the skills of 59 St. George Street programme for today, and wi 
’ 


ministry (communication, coun- enable the College to prepat 


selling, administration), and on a Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2E6. adequately for the future. A yo 
fuller understanding of the formed ministry is essential to t 
Canadian society within which the health of the Churct 


Church ministers. To meet these 

concerns, as funds become available, we plan to add to our 
faculty resources in the areas of pastoral theology, church and 
society, biblical interpretation and preaching, and church music. 
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Susan Conly 


nother Christmas. But this one, Christmas 
1952, was different. Early that morning, 
Father died. 

I was an adult, a mother in fact, but it was the 
child in me that was outraged. ‘‘Not dead on 
Christmas morning. Not Father!’’ All my life, Father 
and Christmas had been synonymous. 

The timing was shattering, so wrong...or maybe it 
was exactly right! 

Father was a Scot, and he carried the mark of his 
ancestry in his stern individualism, his courage and 
self-reliance. He was a kind man, with no thought of 
shame at being thought kind. But the deepest mark 
of all was his faith. A doctrine possibly narrow by 
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today’s standards, it was the very fibre of his being. 
He surely lived by it every day of his life, and so was 
a loving and effective teacher, not always patient, but: 
certainly always the head of his home, the one whose. 
presence dominated, who set the mood. 
Father and Mother were Saskatchewan 
homesteaders. My two brothers and my sister and I 
had love and food and warmth in our home, but no 
frills. They were reserved for Christmas: a stocking- 
toe full of nuts, an orange, a toy, and the sleight-of- © 
hand magic of a new book under our pillows. q 
Certainly Christmas was never just a sentimental 
journey in our home. ‘‘The chief end of man?’’ — to 
glorify God, of course. Christmas was the most 9 
important day of the whole year. 
And we children knew, beyond the shadow of a q 
doubt, why. The 24th of May, July first, or 1 
Hallowe’en couldn’t compare. Even our birthdays , 
were pretty low-key affairs. But not the birthday of | 
the Christ-child. That rated all the praise and the 
glory we could muster. j 
And we knew, too, why Santa Claus was im- ] 
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portant. He was a most necessary prop for the joy 
‘and the celebration, as was everything in that great 
prelude to the Birthday. When I hear someone neatly 
by-pass Bethlehem with a shrug, ‘‘Oh, Christmas is 
for children’’ I can almost hear a Scottish snort of 


derision at such obvious shirking — ‘‘Such 
- twaddle!”’ ; 
Christmas is for Christ, and we never lost the 
focus. 


The crescendo started to build about the middle of 
November: Eaton’s winter catalogue; the first hints 
of a school concert; Mother’s baking — the short- 
bread, the currant buns; the first snowfall; the sleigh 
bells polished; the white linen tablecloth ironed. 
Nothing was spared to add to the praise and the 
glory. The Christmas-giving was simple, very simple 
and very personal, usually only a cost of time and 
love and self. 


y Christmas Eve, all was almost ready for the 
glory of our new-born King. Just the final 
touch of magic as Father brought out the 
cardboard box of decorations: one big red bell, two 
ropes of red and green streamers, and three little 
bells, one for each of the doorways. Youngsters 
jumping up and down like yo-yos, getting underfoot, 
barely able to wait. Finally the streamers were looped 
just right, each little bell hung in its place and the big 
red one, with the patch that hardly showed at all, 
hung from a bent pin smack in the centre of the living 
room. 

We were ready, at last, for the Christmas story. 
Even the youngest child could have told it from 
memory, but we waited expectantly around the old 
kitchen table, Mother in her armchair, no knitting or 
patching tonight, hands resting. Father in his arm- 
chair, the big, black, scuffed Bible on the table in 
front of him, the coal-oil lamp flickering shadows on 
his moustache as he read: 

“And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the field... 

- In that instant, suddenly, burstingly, and ever so 
softly, it was Christmas Eve - 

...-praising God and saying, Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men. ‘“s 

Then, bundled in scarves and mittens, we trooped 
to the barn to give the animals an extra handful of 
hay, because it was Christmas Eve for them, too. To 
be away from the aura of the house was such 
exquisite torture that we didn’t linger long, won- 
dering as we hurried back, if the cows would kneel at 

midnight. Great-flaked Christmas snow melted 
against the side of the lantern as its yellow light made 
wobbly leg-shadows across the snow. 

Then came the last desperate entreaties to stay up 
‘‘iust a little longer’? as we reluctantly left the 
magical world of bells and streamers, and a last 
glance out the window at the snowdrift high up to the 


eaves, bewitchingly secret in the Christmas 
moonlight — would there be hoof marks on it in the 
morning? 

Cosy blankets, our weariness, and the faint 
mysterious sounds from the kitchen began to wave 
and flicker through drowsy warmth. 

A whisper, ‘‘Are you asleep?”’ 

No answer. I thought, ‘‘How can she go to sleep 
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orning came, Christmas-quiet. I thought, 

“It must still be night.’’ Then I’d hear the 

crackle of kindling in the stove, and the 
rattle as Father shook the grates in the heater. And 
there was the little bell, dim in the darkness of the 
doorway. 

“‘Are you awake?”’ 

IY eS. 

‘‘Has he wound it up?’’ 

‘*T think so.”’ 

And we could hear the beating of our hearts as we 
waited. Then softly, suddenly, it came, as it had on 
every other Christmas morning we would remember: 

“Hark the herald angels sing 

Glory to the new-born King. 

Peace on...”’ 
and Father’s tenor, true and strong, joined the voices 
from the Edison gramophone. Then, soft and clear, 
Mother’s soprano from the bedroom, and we 
youngsters, shivering with anticipation, could barely 
squeak. 

The greatest day of the year had begun. And there 
hung our stockings, in the half-light, Christmas- 
bulging. 

Do you think of other Christmases as you trim the 
tree each year? I always do. And I have no difficulty 
in recalling the magic, the moods, and the sense of 
place and time of those long-ago Christmases. The 
sense of magic, though perhaps idealized in memory, 
is a true one. And now as I remember again that 
different Christmas, I see again a gentle face that the 
land had filled with hope, and worn with pain, had 
changed from young to old, too soon, and in the end 
had claimed, amid the glory of Christmas morning, 
the beginning of his greatest day. 

Yes, the timing was right — exactly right. 


MRS. CONLY is a_ free-lance 
writer from Saskatchewan and a 
regular contributor to The Record. 


od pity those without enduring gifts, 

Heart-holidays to ease the gnawing 

Born of credit-card responsibility 
And knowing many little things too well. 


God save the time when snow sparkled, 

Not melted merely, or made the going slow 
For sluggish motors bearing morning-muddled 
Drivers through gloom — both belching — 
And 20 minutes late for work. 


Preserve the music 

Worn scratchy-thin 

By a million tinny speakers 

Spacing hallelujahs with ‘‘attention shoppers’’ 
In a hundred hall-malls 

Festooned with tacky holly. 
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Preserve the time of bathrobe pageant 

And cotton-wool beards 

When small voices sang a special joy 

Into the world 

And Luke ushered us into ‘‘that same country,’’ 
Wondering tourists once more. 


Keep safe the memory of art-class card 
All paste and glitter 

And fingerprints as small and singular 
As the homes not grown to houses 

And as the wobbled words of love inside. 


Keep fresh the scent 

Of paper-route purchased perfume, 

The sight of re-presented treasures 

Sacrificed from some slight but cherished hoard. 
Keep alive the sound of Christmas tissue 

Bound with 8 yards of cello-tape 

And enough love to make deliberation 

Sheer delight. 


And piquant be forever 

The table tastes; 

The care-basted food 

And words of tenderness upon the tongue. 


Let Alastair Sim forever dance 
As Ebenezer Scrooge new-born, 
A celluloid testament to talent 
And fresh hope. 


God save us from forgetting 
The too-good tale, but true, 


i 
ne VE Of two-street town 

ti ii iy) - And tension-torn Christmas, #1, 

‘se ae nee Of frazzled father, weary mother 

€ x \ Coping, coping with another ‘‘turn of events’’ 
But seeing at last, 
Not so much a star 
As the truth that there are Other Plans, 
Insignificance being a world-worn word. 


Mi » 


God pity those without enduring gifts 
Whose warranties are never lost 
Or even needed. 
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In support of 
ministers’ 
retirement fund 


Everyone agrees that most 
ministers’ stipends, and especially 
pensions, are woefully inadequate. 
That’s not new: but what is new is 
that an attempt to help rectify the 
situation was rejected ‘out of 
hand’ by the last General 
Assembly. When the Report of the 
Pension Board was dealt with, see 
A. & P., page 52, there were ab- 
solutely no questions or discus- 
sions. 

Overture #12 of 1980, A. & P. 
page 454, had been referred to the 
Pension Board and the Ad- 
ministrative Council for study and 
report to the 1981 Assembly. They 
recommended that the prayer of 
the overture be not granted as ‘‘the 
plan was not workable,’’ (1981 A. 
& P., page 394). 

I fail to understand how they ar- 
rived at such a conclusion, as in my 
opinion and also that of chartered 
accountants contacted, the 
mechanics of the plan are simple 
and straightforward. The plan 
recommends the creation of a 
“‘Retirement Assistance Account’’ 
for a minister in a local bank, to be 
accumulated for his or her benefit 
by required contributions by the 
local congregation of 2% of basic 
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stipend (e.g. $9,900.00 in 1980), 
the fund to be portable and 
available to the minister at retire- 
ment. You will note that there are 
no administrative costs involved, 
so why should such a plan be refer- 
red to the Administrative Council? 
Like a congregation, they would 
only be involved with their own 
employees, not with the church at 
large. Neither is it a pension: it is a 
gift and should be considered in- 
dependently on its own merits. 
What I’m saying is, an overture of 
this nature should be debated on 
the floor of Assembly without 
prior referral. 

Based on the generosite of our 
people, an annual contribution of 
$200.00 at 10% per annum over a 
period of 40 years (age 25 to 65) 
would gross $95,000.00. 

Should a similar overture be in- 
troduced next Assembly it is to be 
hoped that some positive action 
will be initiated for the benefit of 
church servants, allowing them to 
retire with dignity. 

D. Forbes Tilly, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


A happy ending 


Five years ago when our grand- 
daughter, Vicki Starr, aged eleven, 
was abducted to Iran by her father 
whom she had not seen for seven 


years, a letter written to The 
Record by the Rev. Graham Ken- } 
nedy, received sympathy and sup- | 
port from members of our Church _ 
across the country. 
Unexpectedly, this summer her ] 
father sent her home to her | 
mother, ending five years of | 
separation and anxiety. 4 
My wife and I would like, ] 
through you and The Record, to | 
share our happiness with the many | 
people who responded at the time | 
with practical support by writing } 
to the governments involved, and } 
through their prayers and continu- q 
ing interest provided such support | 
and strength. a 
Vicki, well and happy, united b| 
with her mother and family is liv- | 
ing in Kanata and attends high | 
school there. a 
With sincere thanks, — | 
(Rev.) Hamish M. Kennedy, — 
Ottawa, Ont. — 


The September 
Editorial...Pro 


Re: the ‘‘Ten Maxims”’ on the | 
editorial page of your September } 
issue of The Presbyterian Record: | 
these are as close to being the } 
Gospel truth as it is possible for | 
mortal man to cerebrate. You tell | 
it exactly like it is. | admire your | 
keen analysis and your courage in 1 
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stating the facts. May | commend 


probably won’t find 
anybody on this side of the border, 
least of all anybody of the clergy of 
the United Presbyterian Church, 
who would have the courage to say 
what you did — if they even so 
possessed the moral 
objectivity to do so. 
Douglas J. Coleman, 
Portland, Oregon. 


¥ and Con 


It took me three careful readings 
of the editorial, including the 
‘introductory paragraph, in_ the 
September issue of The Record 
before concluding that you had 
been writing ‘‘with tongue in 
cheek. ii 
The technique you used of thesis 
and antithesis so strongly em- 
_phasized the thesis that it became 
almost a positive statement with a 
_very weak antithesis to counteract 
‘it. You failed to provide the 
“necessary synthesis in the form of a 
_ reasoned approach which your 
readers might consider regarding 
the important issues you discussed. 

It might have served your 
readers and the Church much 
better if you had drawn attention 
to the advertisement on page 30, 
by the Committee on Studies and 
Statements, of the documents that 
are now available for study by 
_ groups and individuals in the 

congregations. A perusal of these 

| might make your editorials more 

| ‘pungent and pertinent’’ and in 

keeping with the challenge on 

| social issues presented in the same 
| issue by Dr. J. D. Smart. 

) A. M. Kirkpatrick, 

Toronto, Ont. 


The September 
Editorial...Con 


I trust, by now, the Editor has 


been in touch with his printer and 
reprimanded him for misprinting 
the satirical ‘‘Barsanuphius’’ col- 
umn in the editorial section of the 


continued on page 40 
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“Worshi 
with Bells! 


The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
i congregation and community. 


EY Schulmerich gives you the choice of bell 
i instruments to fit your needs and 
budget— cast bronze bells, carillons, 
and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 
and the handbells preferred by more 
choirs than any other. 


Send information on: 0 the Complete Line o 1 Cast Bronze Bells 
C Electronic Bell Instruments 1 Handbells O Bell Towers 


4261 


Name Title 


Church 
Address 


City State Zip 
Phone { 


i Schulmerich 


aS Carillons, Inc., John S. Nelson, District Manager, 3120 35th Avenue, S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta T3E 027 


PUNGENT & PERTINENT 


An open reply to Hans Zegerius ... Bravo Sally Ann! --? 
Glen Davis Heather Johnston 


The above title of an editorial 
caught my attention in the Toronto’ 
Sun, Sunday, September 6, 1981 | 
— my only addition is the question | 
mark. I know that the Salvation 
Army’s withdrawal from full | 
membership of the World Council | 
of Churches has provoked much | 
comment and raised many ques- | 
tions. Here are some of the events i 
which led to this decision. 4 

The Salvation Army SUSPEND- | 
ED its membership with the World | 
Council of Churches in 1978, after | 
a grant of $85,000 from the Special | 
Fund of the Programme to Com- 
bat Racism was given to the then q 
Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe. (It is - i 
important to recall, that this grant — 
was the fifth in a series of such | 
allocations to the group, dating © 
back to 1971. This grant, as are all _ 
others, was given solely for 
humanitarian purposes.) | 

The constitution of the World y 
Council of Churches does not pro- | 
vide for ‘‘suspension’’ (pending | 
dialogue), and the Salvation Army | 
delegate continued to share fully in | 
Central Committee meetings. | 
Neither did this move prevent the | 
Salvation Army in January, 1980 | 
from requesting — and receiving | 
— a grant of $100,000 from the | 
World Council of Churches to help | 
fund rehabilitation work in Zim- | 
babwe, after the liberation move- | 
ment (Patriotic Front) became the | 
national government. } 

After many formal and informal | 
contacts between the two bodies, | 
Dr. Philip Potter, General | 
Secretary of the World Council of | 
Churches, received a letter on July — f 
13, 1981 from General Brown of 
the Salvation Army, asking for a | 
CHANGE IN STATUS in relation | 
to the World Council of Churches. | 
Due to the constitutional | 
framework of the W.C.C., this | 


Dear Hans: I address this open let- point out that the books were 
ter to you as a brother in Christ, as made available, as optional, alter- 
a fellow-missionary and as a co- nate materials, and people were 
labourer in the ministry of The perfectly free to choose them, or 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. I something else; they were not ‘‘in- 
trust that what I have to say will be flicted’’ upon anyone. 
received in: the same spirit of love (3) You refer to these materials as 
and desire for mutual upbuilding “‘the church’s teaching in print’’ 
in which it is offered. which is destroying the effec- 
I refer to your letter in the tiveness of your preaching. Apart 
November issue of The Record in from my conviction that it would 
which you comment on some mis- take a lot more than a couple of 
sion study materials which the study books to destroy the effec- 
W.M.S. group in your church tiveness of a fine preacher like you, 
chose to use this year. (For those nowhere is it even hinted that this 
who are not familiar with these is our church’s teaching. Personal- 
materials, they are the three books ly, I don’t see how anyone can 
on the theme, ‘‘Biblical claim such high status for anything 
Understandings of Mission,”’ they print (not even the Editor of 
which was the alternate theme to this esteemed magazine) without 
the major geographical mission the church approving it as such. 
study, “India and Nepal’? for Actually, the brochure description 
1980-81.) I was interested to find of In Your Midst made no pretense 
that someone had picked this of being ‘‘the church’s teaching.”’ 
theme, since all of the comments It simply said: ‘‘Challenges readers 
I’d heard were on the India/ Nepal to examine their ideas about mis- 
materials (all extremely positive sion and define it for themselves.”’ 
comments, I might add). It certainly seems to have ac- 
First, permit me to point out a _—_— complished that goal in your case! 
few misunderstandings (dare I say However, it is your reaction to 
“‘inaccuracies’’?) that are obvious __ the content of this material that is 
in your letter. of deeper concern. I must say that 
(1) You declare that there are I do not agree with all that is writ- 
Secretaries of the Board of World __ ten in these three books either. But 
Mission who ‘‘must shoulder the that is not unusual; I rarely agree 
responsibility for inflicting this with everything I read. (I have a 
kind of study... on the church’s faint suspicion that you occa- 
members.’’ Actually, the study sionally disagree with some writers 
themes are chosen jointly by the yourself!) That is as it should be. 
W.M.S., the B.C.L., and the We don’t read or study only what 
B.W.M., and then approved by the agrees with our point of view, or 
General Assembly. Since you sug- else we would never grow and 
gest that those responsible be call- learn. We study what others write 
ed to account, and that ‘‘God and test it by the yardstick of the 
himself will hold them _ Scriptures and the wisdom of the 
responsible,’’ I just want to ensure body of Christ. If what we read 
that judgment is shared around _ helps us question and clarify and 
among all the proper people! grow in understanding, so much 
(2) As for ‘‘inflicting’’ this study 
on the church, I would respectfully continued on page 37 
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necessitated a resignation as full 
member and a transfer to recogni- 
tion as a World Communion. 
General Brown says in his letter, 
“In making this request we are ac- 
‘ting on the best consensus we can 
gain.”’ 

| The Central Committee, held 
this past August in Dresden, 
German Democratic Republic, 
_ after much discussion accepted the 
| Salvation Army’s move with ‘deep 
| regret,’ fully realizing that both 
/The World Council of Churches 
and the Salvation Army will be the 
poorer for the lack, of direct 
contact. At the same time, Central 
Committee welcomes three new 
_member churches, all three being 
Presbyterian churches from the 
continent of Africa. The press in 
| the West judged one church’s 
action as a challenge to the World 
Council’s credibility (see Sun 
editorial), yet never suggested that 
the three new members constitute 
definite support, a reinforcement 
of the council’s credibility. 

An accumulation of concerns 
gave rise to the Salvation Army’s 
decision, but two major issues 
stand out. For some within its 
ranks, the so-called political nature 
| of World Council statements and 
| actions was the overriding reason 
for the change in status: for others 
it was the council’s ‘search for a 
full eucharistic fellowship.’ 

With regard to the first issue, 
Dr. Potter’s reply to General 
Brown states: ‘‘It has been clear 
from the earliest years of the 
World Council of Churches’ life, 
that no member is bound by any 
action of the whole council. To 
quote from a Central Committee 
statement in 1950, ‘membership in 
the council does not in any sense 
mean that the churches belong to a 
body which can take decisions for 
them. Each church retains the con- 
stitutional right, to ratify or to re- 
ject utterances or actions of the 
council’.’’ But it must also be said 
quite clearly, that from its incep- 
tion the World Council of Chur- 
ches has always acted from the 
| deep conviction that the Evangel 


continued on page 39 


To each and every sponsor—our 
special thanks at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your generous support has provided special care and 
attention for handicapped children during this International 
Year of the Disabled Persons. Your faithful sponsorship has 
given children hope for the future in parts of the world that 
are numbed by poverty and despatr. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to know 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let this 
Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out with 
the gift of love. 
| would like to sponsor a CIboy Ogirl in: OIndia (Kenya L)Philippines 
CSri Lanka (Country of greatest need. Enclosed is my donation of $18 
for the first month CJ or $216 for a full year C1. I cannot sponsor a child 
but would like to help with a donation of $___-___. 

Please send more information (1.We are a tax deductible charity 

No. 0211987-01-13 and send an audited statement on request. 

Name 
Address 
City/Town 
Prov. 


Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA MAT 1Y8 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Korea, Mexico, Niger, Nicaragua, Philippines, Portugal, 
af 


Spain, Sri Lanka, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Taiwan, Thailand, Uganda. pR- 


Last year the Presbyteries turned down a proposal 
to allow people under the age of twenty-one to be 
elected to the eldership. Proponents had hoped for 
greater participation by teenagers in the government 
of congregations, and a corresponding infusion of 
youthful enthusiasm. Opponents had visions of the 
paper boy delivering their communion cards. In any 
event, the church said an emphatic, ‘‘No!’’ 

Now we are faced with a new crisis. Little Albert 
Ramsbottom, age eight, is applying for admission to 
the ministry of our church! Albert (the famous 
Blackpool ‘Albert’ of the same name was a third 
cousin once, and permanently, removed) is 
precocious and articulate: 

“TI finished kindergarten, elementary and secon- 
dary schools in two months. University took a little 
longer - three months. But that, of course, included 
graduate study. I did my M. Div. in a week.’’ 

Amazed, I asked him where he got his theological 
training. 

“Tam an honours graduate of the ‘Universal Life 

Seminary for Smart Little Kids.’ I’d show you my 
diploma only I made it into a paper airplane at the 
graduation ceremony.’’ 

“T realize that you are unusually bright, Albert, 
but aren’t you a little young to become a minister?’’ I 
must admit I was trying to discourage him. 

“Look,’’ said Albert, ‘‘Mozart was playing the 
piano when he was four, Edward the Sixth was King 
when he was ten and Thomas Edison first planned to 
invent the electric light bulb when he was six. I’m a 
genius too and I’m not going to sit around and 
vegetate the rest of my life.’’ 

“‘But why did you choose the ministry?’ I asked. 

“T originally planned to be an eight-year-old brain 
surgeon but they said I was too short. I could not be a 
brain surgeon until I was at least tall enough to reach 
the operating table.’’ 

“‘Won’t your height be a problem in the pulpit?’ I 
persisted. 

“Why should it?’’ he replied. “I’m going to stand 
on the pulpit. That way everybody will be sure to see 
LAL 
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A few days later the East-West-North-South | 
Presbytery met to consider the problem of Albert’s | 
application. A puzzled Clerk of Presbytery pointed © 
out that, unlike the rule that elders be at least twenty- 
one, there is no age requirement for ministers in the — 
Book of Forms. The chairman of the committee for | 
ministerial certification suggested the reason: | 

“We never imagined anyone could finish doctoral | 
and seminary studies by the age of eight. It seems this | 
young gentleman is quite extraordinary. His applica- 
tion ts certainly legal and I can’t think of any way to — 
keep him out.’’ As he said this he looked as if he 
wished someone else could think of a reason. 

“What about the credentials of his seminary - this — 
‘Universal Life Seminary for Smart Little Kids’? Is it — 
accredited by the American Association of | 
Theological Colleges?’’ someone asked. 

One of the more kindly presbyters then observed ; 
that whatever happened the Presbytery must not 
seem to be negative toward youth. “It would be a q 
mistake to give them the idea that the church doesn’t | 
want them,’’ she said. ‘‘We must always respect the | 
ambitions of young people.’ (It was now apparent to 4 , 
all present that their conundrum was even more dif- | 
Sicult. They had to come up with a solution which 4 
kept Albert out but pretended it didn’t.) | 

At this point the Rev. Professor J. Weirdo | 
McVague rose to the occasion. ‘I know of nothing | 
more exciting for an adventurous church in this new | 
era, than the ordination of a little fellow of eight. Did | 
not someone once say, ‘Suffer the little | 
children...etc.?’ I know of no better way to suffer lit- | 
tle children than by having them in the pulpit. I sug- | 
gest we go ahead and ordain him, with only one pro- — 
viso: He must first get permission from his Mommy | 
and Daddy.’’ ‘ 

It never came to that, however. Albert withdrew | 
his name after refusing to join the pension fund. “Do | 
you think a smart little kid like me is going to tie up | 
his hard earned cash in a fund like that, with india i 
tion at twelve percent?’’ a 
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PROGRAMME A 
March 1-5, 1982 


THEME: “Confessing the Christian Faith 
in Canada in the 1980s” 


LEADERS: _ The College Faculty 


PROGRAMME B 
March 8-12, 1982 


1982 L.W. Anderson Lectures, March 11, 1982 


LECTURER: Professor Brian Gerrish, 
University of Chicago 


THEMES: “Preaching from the Letter to the Romans” 
“Schleiermacher and the Beginnings 
of Modern Theology” 
“Workshop on Christian Education” 


LEADERS: Professor N. Thomas Wright, McGill 
Rev. E. Margaret MacNaughton, Toronto 
Professor Brian Gerrish, Chicago 
College Faculty 


Programme Costs: $100 (1 week) 
$175 (2 weeks) 


Send Registration Forms to:The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 


Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 


1982 PROGRAMMES 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


PROGRAMME C 
March 15-19, 1982 


THESES: “Inspiration of Scriptures” 

“The Authority of the Bible from 
an Historical Perspective” 

“The Irony of Modern Atheism” 

“The Minister as Communicator in 
Church and Community” 

PANEL DISCUSSION: The Inspiration 
and Authority of the Bible 


LEADERS: Prof. Paul Achtemeier, UTS, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Dean Ian Rennie, Ontario Theological 
Seminary 
Dean J.C. McLelland, McGill 
Rev. Harry A. Crawford, Seneca College, 
Toronto 
and Faculty Members 


PROGRAMME D 
April 26-30, 1982 


PAULIN MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE 
Conference on the Preaching 

and Pastoral Ministry 

led by 

Dr. James D. Smart, Dr. William Klempa, 
College Faculty and Montreal Area 
ministers. 


A few travel bursaries are available upon application. (Advertisement) 


Christmas 1981 


As we celebrate the com- 
ing to this earth of the Prince 
of Peace, we express the wish 

_that his peace and joy may be 
yours. 


May your home be filled 


with happiness at this glad 
season. May your heart be 
lifted in hope, the hope from 
God that is given us in the 
person of his Son, our 
Saviour. 


The editor and staff of 
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ai, cRieft hills community 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


For the formerly married - December 31 - January 3 

Teacher Development Seminar - January 8 - 9 

For the Minister’s Spouse - January 22 - 24 

Caribbean Tour, Tourism with Christian Insight - February 11 - 21 
Training for Board of Managers - March 5 - 7 

Music Weekend - March 26 - 28 

Good Friday Prayer Retreat - April 8 - 10 

A Woman’s Life Journey - April 21 - 23 


For details contact: Bookings Secretary, Crieff Hills Community 


Conference and Renewal Centre 


OPEN EVENTS 


R. R. #2, Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2JO 
Phone: (519) 824-7898 (Advertisement) 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


1981 - Year of Contrasts 


confusing and frustrating in some respects but 
it has also left us hopeful in other ways. 

There were the shocking attacks on world leaders: 
Ronald Reagan, Pope John Paul and Anwar Sadat. 
It seemed at those times that civilized society, as we 
know it, was coming apart and many were 
forecasting darker times ahead. Yet there were still 
those occasions during the year when our attention 
was diverted from darkness and we were able to 
rejoice collectively in the resilience of Western 
Society. 

I was among the fortunate who were in London at 
the time of the Royal Wedding of Prince Charles and 
Lady Diana Spencer. It was a privilege to be part of 
an event that expressed such genuine feelings of love 
and joy. On that day it was as if half the world had 
come to London to share in a sense of renewal 
represented by the marriage of the heir to the world’s 
most successful monarchy. It was a great but 
homespun occasion, a family affair, a love match 
with the world looking on. The natives of London 
demonstrated their feelings in both words and ac- 
tions. 

One grizzled English war veteran put it this way: 
*““We haven’t got much in this country anymore, but 
we have our monarchy. It’s a big part of what gives 
us our self-respect.’’ From the other end of the age 
spectrum there was the sight of a young couple 
setting themselves up outside Buckingham Palace 
two days before the wedding. The pair had a TV set, 
three cases of sparkling white wine, masses of duck 
paté, a crate of salmon sandwiches, French bread, 
Orange juice, and in the finest British tradition, a 
large umbrella. They threw a party right there for 50 
friends and family members and on the morning of 
the wedding the young man changed into a morning 
coat and top hat so that he was properly attired for 
the occasion. 

Some famous Britons tried to put their own 
perspective on the occasion. Perhaps Dame Rebecca 
West summed it up best of all when she wrote: ‘‘The 
royal family has become an extended and exalted 
surrogate family. The royal family is simply a 
presentation of ourselves, behaving well. If anybody 
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is honoured at such times it is the human race.’’ A 
Canadian in London for the wedding had to 
acknowledge a certain sense of pride in our long 
standing relationship with Britain and its royals as we 
watched the gentle but deliberate transition from one 
age to another and the monarchy take the first step in 
building its next generation. 

Later in the year there was another development 
which, if not a hopeful sign, was at least a practical 
step along a very long road designed to alleviate the 
crushing burden of poverty endured by countries of 
the Third World. The leaders of 22 nations, including 
the world’s richest and poorest, went to Cancun, 
Mexico to search for a way to close the ever widening 
gap between the two groups. It was necessity as much 
as compassion that brought them together. There is a 
realization in the rich countries, the North, that a 


stronger, healthier South may hold the promise of a 


cure for the recession and other economic ills that 


continue to plague the developed world. For the ~ 


South, represented by such populous nations as 
Mexico and India, the very life and death of their 
people depends on getting more help from the North, 
and help that is truly suited to their needs. 

While little of substance was accomplished at the 
Conference, beyond agreement that there was a need 
for further negotiations, some observers saw a new 
understanding developing between the United States 
and the Third World countries. This new understand- 
ing centres on President Reagan’s contention that the 
developed nations should send massive amounts of 
technical and professional expertise to the South to 
help the poor help themselves instead of sending in 
massive amounts of money, a policy which has not 
been effective in the past. 

The complicated world of international trade and 
commerce defies a quick analysis of that straight- 
forward proposal. However, it is possible to draw the 
simple conclusion that as long as rich and poor are 
expressing a genuine interest in each other the hope 
remains that people are still trying to find peaceful 
solutions to difficult problems. And hope for peace. 
on earth for men of good will is, after all, a very old 
sentiment. MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


a) 
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But what God did about us was 
this. The Second Person in God, 
‘the Son, became human Himself: 
/was born into the world as an ac- 
tual man — a real man of a par- 
ticular height, with hair of a par- 
: ticular colour, speaking a par- 
! ticular language, weighing so many 

stone. The Eternal Being who 
knows everything and who created 
the whole universe became not on- 
ly a man but (before that) a baby, 
and before that a foetus inside a 
Woman’s body. If you want to get 
the hang of it, think how you 
would like to become a slug or a 
crab. 
_C.S. Lewis 
| **Mere Christianity’’ 


| To Miss Minerva Hawser 

| Dear Miss Hawser: Thank you for 
| your letter; if you really want my 
| old Christmas cards, you can have 
them; your idea of cutting them up 
into bits and distributing them for 
| use as confetti at the weddings of 
| the Underprivileged seems to me to 
| be an excellent one, and an ac- 
curate reflection of your kindly 
and ingenious nature. My cards 
may be a disappointment to you. 
They were classifiable under the 
following heads: 

Ghastly Good Taste: plain white 
cards made of hard stuff like the 
icing of a Christmas cake, with an 
engraved greeting on them; in- 
distinguishable from old-fashioned 
death notices. 

Art Drearies: designed by people 
who are determined to get away 
from conventional Christmas col- 
ours and designs, they are usually 
executed in shades suggesting 
cheese mould. Some are religious, 
in a strictly ‘“God-is-dead’’ sense. 
Stark Realism: cards to which 
snapshots of the senders have been 
pasted, showing them at their 
worst, and often in company with 
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dead fish, half-dead dogs, and the 
like. 

Canadian Art: showing the same 
French-Canadian farmer, driving 
the same sleigh, through the same 
bluish snow, but in slightly dif- 
ferent stages of his progress 
toward a village consisting of a 
Church and three huts. 

Phoney Mediaeval: showing peo- 
ple eating and drinking and play- 
ing oversize guitars, and looking 
cleaner and healthier than was like- 
ly in the Middle Ages. 
Unspeakables: on which a reindeer 
with a red nose is depicted. 

I send cards in all these forms 
myself, for there was nothing else 
to be had. But I really long for a 
decent old-fashioned Christmas 
card, with the Virgin and Child on 
it, and Santa Claus and_ his 
reindeer, and a robin with a twig of 
holly in its beak, and some mica 
clinging to it to simulate snow, and 
a really compendious and warm- 
hearted greeting in the manner of 
G.K. Chesterton: 

Here’s for a bursting Yuletide 
To my friends wherever they be! 
With boozing and stuffing 
And praying and puffing 
All Hes the Evergreen Tree! 
Yours sincerely, 
Samuel Marchbanks 
Robertson Davies 
‘‘Samuel Marchbanks’ Almanack’’ 


eK 


I saw a stable, low and very bare, 
A little child in a manger. 
The oxen knew Him, had Him in 
their care, 
To men He was a Stranger. 
The safety of the world was lying 
there, 
And the world’s danger. 
Mary Elizabeth Coleridge 
‘TI Saw A Stable’”’ 
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MANAGING 
YOUR TIME 


A two day 
seminar for pastors 
and Christian leaders 


Mr. lan J. Stanley 
Director, 
Communications 


Rev.William J.Newell 
Executive Director 


This seminar has helped thou- 
sands of pastors and Christian 
leaders of North America in the 
practical details of daily life and 
ministry. 

Special rates apply forthe pastor's 
spouse or laypersons who accom- 
pany their pastor. 

Space is limited so plan to register 
now. 

Mail this coupon to the office 
nearest you. 


In B.C. and Alta. write: 

Box 58400, Vancouver,B.C. V6P 6E4 
In Manitoba and Sask. write: 

Box 44, Stn.L.Winnipeg,Man.R3H 024 


In Atlantic Canada write: 
Box 8831, Stn.A.Halifax, N.'S.B3K 5M5 


In Ontario write: 

Box 357, Richmond Hill,Ont.L4C 4Y6 
In Quebec write: . 

Box 6117, Stn.J, Ottawa,Ont.K2A 172 


Managing Your Time Seminar 
Check one: 


0 VANCOUVER 
Feb. 10-11 


O CHARLOTTETOWN 
March 10- 11 


O REGINA 
April 21 - 22 

O WINNIPEG 
Sept. 28 - 29 


0 KAMLOOPS 
Nov. 17-18 


O TORONTO 
Dec. 1-2 


Check one: 


Make cheques payable to World 
Vision of Canada MYT. 


Please send more information. 
$75 covers all costs for one 
person. 

$100 for pastor and spouse 
(material shared). 

$125 for pastor and layperson. 
$150 for pastor, spouse and one 
layperson. 

| enclose $25 now, the balance 
to be paid at the seminar. 
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Name 

Address 

City Prov. 
P.C. Tel. 
Church or Org. 
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hat a difference there 
W Bethlehem that we picture in our minds and 
the town that exists in Israel today! Or for 
that matter, the town and the buildings that were 
there when Jesus was born. 


So often our concept is of a rural village with a 
motel-like inn and a barn or stable of Canadian 


design, wooden and full of hay. On peaceful green | 
pastures nearby the flocks of sheep graze, as the | 


shepherds shelter under the shade of a stately tree. 


So much for the Christmas-card pictures of | 
Bethlehem. If we join the 50,000 or so pilgrims who } 


are expected there this month we will find a drab 


mid-eastern town perched on the side of a hill. As our | 
bus makes its way along Manger Street into | 
Bethlehem, we will look past the souvenir shops on | 
fields that are small and somewhat barren, crowded | 


between houses that overflow from the bulging town. 


If sheep are there they are in two’s and three’s, rather ‘| 
than flocks. The larger numbers, accompanied by | 
shepherds and mixed in with goats, are to be seen | 


elsewhere along the highways of Israel. 
The parking lot on Manger Square is surrounded 
on three sides by shops specializing in mother-of- 


pearl and olive wood souvenirs, mostly items of a | 


religious nature. As we alight we push our way 
through persistent street pedlars and past the scrutiny 
of Israeli armed guards to the Church of the Nativity. 
The doorway is only four feet high, some say to en- 
force an attitude of humility on those who enter. But 
the guide tells us that the low arch was designed to 
keep hostile soldiers on horseback from desecrating 
the sanctuary. The exterior of the church, a basilica, 


looks more like an ancient grey fortress than a place 


of worship. 


stantine the Great some 1600 years ago. It is 


Ts first church on this site was built by Con- 


said that his mother, Queen Helena, first lady 
of the extensive Roman Empire, visited Bethlehem in 
326 A.D. Among other things attributed to her was 
the discovery of the exact spot where Christ was 
born. She ordered her son Constantine, who became 
emperor in the year 306 when his father was killed at 
York in England while battling against the Picts and 
the Scots, to erect the Church of the Nativity. It was 
completely rebuilt in the sixth century by J ustinian, 
the Byzantine emperor, and there have been many 
alterations and repairs made since. Part of the 
wooden floor has been removed to show today’s 
pilgrims the beautiful mosaic floor that has been 
there for 1,650 years. 

Several altars and chapels are found in the basilica, 
all of them beautifully furnished with silver and gold 
crosses and covered with richly embroidered cloth. 
Custody of the church is shared by Roman Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox and Armenian priests. By 
candlelight we are guided down rough stone steps to 
the Grotto of the Nativity, and there the greatest sur- 
prise of the day awaits us. 

Where we expected to find a rough stable and 
manger we discover a small cave, with walls and floor 
of stone. In a niche like an open fireplace a large 
silver star is embedded in the floor to mark the spot 
where it is said that Christ was born. Candles burn 
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day and night over the star, which was installed by 
the Romans in 1717. It was removed by the Greeks 
130 years later, then returned at the insistence of the 
Turks in 1853, an incident that contributed to the 


start of the Crimean War. So small is_ the 
underground chamber that scarcely more than 35 
people can crowd into it. A few feet from the star is 
'the Altar of the Manger to commemorate the spot 
where Mary placed her newborn infant. 

What with the semi-darkness and the incense and 
the flickering candles, the first-time visitor may feel 
that he is in the wrong place, and gladly stumble up 


the stone steps to the open air. Where, then, is the 
stable and the manger filled with hay? It takes time to 
realize that this is simply a Canadian concept of a 
_ place and happening that belong to a world quite dif- 
ferent from ours, separated by both time and 
_ distance. 


Years ago H. V. Morton offered an explanation in 


his fascinating book, In the Steps of the Master. He 
- wrote: ‘“‘The khans (inns) in the time of Christ were 
_ merely open spaces surrounded by a high wall and a 
-colonnade under whose arches were rooms for the 
travellers. The animals were not stabled in the Euro- 
_ pean sense, but were gathered together in the centre 


of the enclosure.”’ 
Mr. Morton suggests that Joseph and Mary found 


shelter in one of the cave houses of ancient 


- Bethlehem. St. Matthew bore that out when he wrote 


concerning the arrival of the Wise Men: ‘‘And when 


_ they were come into the house, they saw the young 
_ child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
_ shipped him.”’ 


In fact H. V. Morton claims that the Greek word 
translated as ‘‘inn’’ in St. Luke’s Gospel is more ex- 
actly interpreted as ‘‘guest chamber’’. His explana- 
tion is that although the host was unable to give 
Joseph and Mary the guest chamber, the place of 
honour, because it was already taken, he did not turn 
them away. He made room for them in the cave or 


- cellar beneath the house, which because of the struc- 


ture could be reached from the street level. In this 
lower room was a stone trough or manger, cut from 
rock. 


: as Queen Helena right, was this the exact site 
of the birth of Jesus? When I led a group on 


a tour of the Holy Land just over two 
months ago we had a guide who not only showed us 


the sights, but opened our minds to the treasures of 


the Bible, in both the Old and New Testaments. He 


- stated that archaeologists have shown that the town 


in which Jesus was born was further up the hill, 
where houses might have been built against a cliff, 
with the floor of the lower room, or stable, on a level 


with the street. The main point about Bethlehem is 


that the writers of the Gospels were describing an 


t event that really happened, in terms of their mode of 
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living, and that makes Bethlehem a sacred spot to all 
who worship God through Christ. 

Standing alongside the Basilica of the Nativity is 
the more modern Church of St. Catherine, where the 
Roman Catholic pontifical mass is celebrated on 
Christmas Eve. In front of that church is a statue of 
St. Jerome, the translator into Latin of the Vulgate 
version of the Bible. Jerome had come to Bethlehem 
in the fourth century to improve his knowledge of 
Hebrew: in Rome he had spent three years revising 
the New Testament by going back to the original 
Greek. Now he undertook the task of translating the 
Old Testament from Hebrew, and laboured for 20 
years in a church and hospice which he established in 
Bethlehem until he finished the Bible designated for 
the people. 

In present-day Bethlehem the Christmas celebra- 
tion extends over several weeks. Roman Catholic 
ceremonies begin on the afternoon of December 24, 
when the Latin patriarch sets out from Jerusalem at 
the head of a solemn procession. It is usually seen on 
television, together with the Christmas Eve Mass 
from the Church of St. Catherine. 

The Greek Orthodox, Coptic and Syrian churches 
celebrate Christmas on January the 6th, and the 
Armenian Church; according to the Julian calendar, 
on January the 18th. Various other denominations 
gather for worship in the Shepherds’ Field. Admis- 
sion to all church services at Bethlehem is by ticket 
only, casual visitors are not encouraged to attend. 


Caesar Augustus had decreed that there should be 

a census, so that all within the Roman Empire 
might be taxed. The little town of Bethlehem was 
crowded, because people were required to return to 
their native place for registration. In the midst of the 
confusion that accompanied the arrival of so many 
families, one man in Bethlehem opened his house to a 
couple in dire straits. So Jesus was born, not in the 
guest chamber, but in the cellar where the animals 
were kept. He rated only the second-best! 

What a lesson is here for us, who are so prone to 
lose sight of the Christ-child during all our ex- 
travagant shopping and preparation for the celebra- 
tion of his birth. Surely he deserves more than 
second-best. 


I: was a busy world into which Christ was born. 


DR. RAYNER is Editor Emeritus 
of The Presbyterian Record and 
Assistant Minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto. 
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Thompson Gardens 


A story of daring, 
debt and dignity 


Bob Cochrane 


almost equal to half the annual budget of The 

Presbyterian Church in Canada! Why? They 
believe that the senior citizens of their community 
deserve a home of their own where they can live in 
dignity and drink the very last dregs from life’s cup 
— not to waste away forgotten and unloved in im- 
personal places of care or even to fee/ that way about 
the whole business of growing old. 

Where is this place? It is in Sarnia’s chemical valley 
at the little village of Corunna. When this writer 
knew it as a student, he was not at all impressed with 
the congregations. But something has happened to 
them. They are all alive with the gospel. And it is not 
just old folk they are interested in. To look at any 
one of the congregations you would hardly recognize 
it as a Presbyterian congregation. There just aren’t 
enough gray hairs! The vitality of youth is visible 
everywhere. The thinking is today’s thinking. St. 
Andrew’s in Corunna even has air conditioning to 
shorten the ‘‘summer slump’’ as ministers are wont 
to call it. 

How did these congregations get that way? That is, 
how did they become vibrant and alive - concerned 
Christian congregations willing to go out on a limb 
like that? Surely not by their own power? Indeed not! 
They did it by faith. 

They took a leap of faith and decided to build an 
apartment home that older folk could live in happily. 
It all began with a sermon by the Rev. John 
Cruickshank, who has been minister of the three- 
point charge for the past ten years. They took on a 
debt of $2,500,000! They not only built an apartment 
building, but they added the Cruickshank Centre (in 
appreciation of their much-loved minister) so that the 
residents could have a kitchen for hot meals, an all- 
purpose room and dining hall, a lounge, a library, a 
workshop, an exercise room, a place where they 
could have their hair done and even a small tuck 
shop. 


ah hree little Presbyterian churches bear a debt 
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Jack Scott is busy quilting in the Craft Room. | 


When the plans became known, James Thompson, | 

the grandson of the minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Corunna, in 1896, donated fourteen acres of land for 
the building and, in the providence of God, other 
gifts have come as time has gone on. But the three 
congregations’ and the minister’s vision is such that 
they realize that they fight with old Father Time. A | 
nursing home will eventually be needed. A million 
dollars may be available for this, together with the 
property to build it on. But the problem is the need to 
raise another million and a half dollars. Where will it 
come from? No one knows. But then, who knew 
where the previous gifts were to come from? Surely 
God in his grace has provided and will provide again. 
This is the hope and the prayer of the Board of 
Thompson Gardens in Corunna. 

Residents may actually own their homes. And 
what is unlike any other place of its kind with which 
this writer is familiar, they have the entire amount 
they spend on their apartment put into their estate at 
death! The home is non-profit and charges a 
maintenance fee only. Volunteers from the 
congregations do the nursing, prepare meals, staff 
the tuck shop and library and lead the exercising. 
Volunteers cut lawns and care for the gardens. 
Volunteers do the maintenance labour on the 
building. 

No government could provide such care. Yet these 
people are paying their own way. They have the 
dignity of owning their own few square feet that they 
call home. And they love it! May God give of his 
abundance to help these congregations continue to 
thrive and to serve Christ selflessly as a witness to us 
all of the cost of true discipleship. Let’s hope and 
pray that they are not crucified on the cross of the ris- 
ing dollar! Such service as this is worth more than 
dollars! 


MR. COCHRANE is a retired 
Presbyterian minister who now 
resides in Corunna, Ont. 
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Aymn_-writers 


handicaps 


Hugh D. McKellar 


S we sing from the 1972 Book of Praise in this 
A International Year of Disabled Persons, we 
rarely have reason to recognize words or 
music which we owe to persons with some form of 
disability. The book even contains some hymns and 
tunes by disabled persons — for there is a difference, 
as St. Paul tried to spell out near the end of his 
second epistle to the exasperating Corinthians. 
Considering them more boastful than they had 
cause to be, he demonstrates how easily he could beat 
such inept amateur braggarts at their own game, if 
that game were at all worth playing. Then he speaks 
of ‘‘a thorn in the flesh,’’ whose peculiarly irritating 
properties they could check out at the nearest rose 
bush; he does not identify his ailment lest they, with 


their fondness for blind alleys, concentrate on it, 
rather than on what God has seen fit to do through 
and with him, ‘‘thorn’’ and all. For, as long as he 
focused on his ‘‘thorn,’’ he got nowhere. 

He does not gloss over, much less sentimentalize, 


the “‘thorn’’: it is a hindrance, a handicap, of which | 


he would gladly be rid. He does not deny its 
existence, nor try to proceed as though it were not 
there; neither does he consider himself fortunate to 
have it. God gave him grace, he says, to change 
exactly one thing about the ‘‘thorn’’? — the way he 
regarded it. It could become a blessing only when he 
saw that he need not let it define him. He was a Jew, 
a scholar, a tent-maker, an apostle ... of the dozens 
of terms which applied accurately to him, why should 
“‘physical defective’? be the one which mattered, 
unless he wanted it that way? 

Did Christ ever cure an obviously infirm person 
without first asking, ‘‘Do you wish to be healed?’ 
He made no exception, even with blind Bartimeus, 
though surely loss of sight is as great an afflication as 
can befall a human being. Or does that depend on the 
human being to whom it befalls? What evidence, 
either way, does our hymnbook provide? 
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r 7 hen John Milton wrote Hymn 60, he was a 
teen-ager with 20/20 vision; he wrote Hymns 
33 and 118 as a man of forty, with the sight 
| of one eye nearly gone. But that eye was functional 
| when he married Mary Powell within a month of 
| meeting her, and when he published, four years later, 
ha brilliant argument for legalizing divorce by mutual 
/consent. He must have known, when he agreed in 
' 1649 to become Latin secretary (in our terms, foreign 
' minister) in Oliver Cromwell’s government, that 
/ working on state documents by candlelight would 
cost him the rest of his vision — as it did in 1652, just 
-as Mary Milton died in childbirth. Would the 
combination not turn into bitter irony the lines he 
‘had written thirty years before: ‘‘Let us with a 
_gladsome mind / Praise the Lord, for He is kind’’? 
So he thought, for long enough to produce the 
_ sonnet ‘‘On his Blindness,’’ to which we shall return. 
But what happened next? For twenty years he had 
been planning to write an epic poem in English, but 
kept postponing it with pamphleteering and 
| politicking. Only when he could see to do neither did 
he buckle down to work on ‘‘Paradise Lost.’’ At the 
Restoration in 1660, he did not join his colleagues 
from Cromwell’s cabinet on the scaffold, since King 
Charles II deemed a blind man too harmless to be 
_ worth hanging. He married in succession, and lived 
harmoniously with, two ladies whom he looked 
- forward to seeing in heaven, since he never saw either 
_ on earth. And if sight had to be withdrawn from one 
major English writer, thank goodness it was Milton. 
_ What he wrote before he went blind is remarkably 
_ bare of descriptions of how things look — of visual 
details and imagery. All his life, the outer world 
seems to have reached his consciousness through his 
ears, not his eyes. 
For such a born listener, blindness was nothing like 
_ the catastrophe it would have been for a born looker 
_ like Christina Rossetti. Hymns 121, 138, and 410 are 
less than typical examples of her usual practice of 
describing everything she mentions so precisely that 
you could easily paint it from the details she gives. 
_ Yet she had a handicap particularly cruel to a visually 
sensitive person, and the doctors of her day had no 
idea of how iodine affects the thyroid gland. People 
who met her were conscious primarily of her 
enormous goitre, to the point where they seldom 
wondered what her bulging eyes were transmitting to 
the keen brain behind. 


vital to his work? If you can play the melody of 

Hymn 188 (or 569) with even one finger, you 

will hear more of it than Ludwig van Beethoven ever 
did. For appearance sake, he was asked to conduct 
the first performance of his ninth symphony, from 
¥ whose final movement this tune comes, and he did 


EB ut what of a person who loses the sense most 
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his best. But at the end, the soprano soloist had to 
take his arm and turn him around to face the 
audience, for he was still beating time: he could hear 
neither the end of the music nor the beginning of the 
applause. 

Yet his deafness insulated him also from protests 
that no previous symphony had ever called for 
singers as well as an orchestra. He could not hear the 
sopranos threatening to report him to the SPCA for 
giving them so many high notes to sing. He simply 
transcribed on paper the only sounds he could hear 
— those in mind — and left their transmission to 
people with normal hearing who thought the task 
worth undertaking, though his later music called for 
technical skills which few performers at the time 
possessed. This music, which he wrote after deafness 
had obscured his perception of what demands he 
could reasonably make on singers and players, prov- 
ed to be the cornerstone of his reputation, during at 
least a century, as the greatest of European com- 
posers. 


but simply deployed what he had differently, 

than Miss Charlotte Elliott, who gave us 
Hymns 394 and 434. She first attracted notice at the 
age of 44 by publishing The Invalid’s Hymn Book, 
whose editorship she had wrested from a lady in 
Dublin. 

No doubt Great Britain in 1834 held many men 
and women whose health precluded regular church 
attendance, since no Factory Acts as yet restricted 
their freedom to work in mines and mills till they 
dropped. But Miss Elliott did not aim at aiding the 
private devotions of sufferers from malnutrition, 
alcoholism, or uncompensated work-related diseases 
and accidents; they could not scrape together the 
price of her book, let alone read it. She thought 
rather of ladies who, like herself, had brothers able 
and willing to support them after their fathers gave 
out, and of ladies more artistic than Mary Milton at 
fending off their husbands. With enough money and 
acquiescent relatives behind her, a card-carrying 
‘invalid’? could often survive the family members 
and servants who had to wait on her. Once accredited 
as a ‘‘poetess,’” she could not be expected to shoulder 
normal responsibilities, or shift for herself in any 
way. 

Miss Elliott never broke the rules of the invalids’ 
union: her hymns emphasize trust and resignation, 
without hinting that either may serve as a mask for 
indolence. But she left to her admirers the task of 
twisting the end of Milton’s ‘‘On his Blindness’’ into 
a justification for doing nothing — some even 
wondered why they could not find ‘‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait’’ in the Bible. Of course, 
they lost sight of a vital point once railways had 


Y et perhaps he had no more native intelligence, 
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forced the closure of the horse-stables which had 
previously been maintained, at ten-mile intervals, 
along England’s major highways. ‘‘Thousands at His 
bidding speed / And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest’’ refers to the fastest way known to 
Milton, and his first readers, of covering distance. 
You started out along a highway on a horse which 
you could keep at his top speed for ten or twelve 
miles at most, but that would bring you to a stable 
where you could exchange him for a fresh, rested 
horse and press on toward the next stable. ‘‘They 
who stand and wait’’ were the horses, or their 
celestial counterparts, whose job was to build up 
their strength for carrying at top speed the next 
messenger of God who arrived without warning and 
needed a fresh mount. 

But for what were these Victorian invalids, who 
appropriated what Milton had seen as the duty of 
horses, standing and waiting? A chance to elope to 
Italy, perhaps — as Elizabeth Barrett did with Robert 
Browning with no apparent harm to her health, 
despite thirty previous years of invalidism? Probably 
some of them did cling to the degree of disability they 
could afford, unless they got a chance to adopt a life- 
style they preferred; but this is not to dismiss the pain 
they suffered as imaginary, for it really hurt. And 
many families will gladly look after a disabled 
member rather than alter the behaviour which drove 
him/her to take refuge in illness. Much as we respect 
the achievement of George Matheson, who became a 
renowned scholar, a brilliant preacher, and the 
author of Hymn 447 after his eyesight failed, just as 
he graduated from Glasgow University, settling for a 
restricted career may have lain as far out of his power 
as it lay out of Charlotte Elliott’s to take up her bed 
and walk. 


into an asset more skilfully than the lady to 

whom the Book of Praise accords two separate 
entries (Hymns 73 and 508). She had been a star 
performer on the concert tours of the New York 
Institute for the Blind long before she retired from its 
teaching staff to marry her ex-student Alexander van 
Alstyne. After the death of their baby son, he en- 
couraged her to begin writing sacred lyrics, and to 
publish them under her already famous maiden name 
— Fanny Crosby. 
A woman hardly five feet tall, with only 5% 


F ew people, however, have turned a handicap 


vision, would appear powerless to upstage or © ) 
threaten anyone. Hence doors which would probably | 
have been slammed on a tall, robust woman, swung | 
open for decades to ‘“‘the blind poetess,’’ especially — 
since the public were too determined to regard her as_ } 


a freak of nature to realize what a competent 


professional she was. Beginning work at a time when — 
three-quarters of Amercians had no formal con- | 
nection with any church, she set out to reach people — 
who had not responded to standard hymns and 4 
preaching. Given a tune designed to catch their at- | 
tention, she could fit to it like a glove words whose 4 
message they could grasp on a single hearing, and not | 
easily forget afterward. She aimed not at sustaining | 


committed Christians in their pilgrimage, but at 


inducing outsiders to take their first step on that Wl 
pilgrimage, and the people who disdain her objective | 


seem to be the ones who loathe her lyrics. Not that 
she worried over what posterity might think of her 
three thousand gospel songs which reached print; she 
was too busy serving her day and generation. Few of 


the friends who kept trying to provide for her old age - 


lived to see her in demand, and active, on the lecture 
circuit when she was over ninety. By then, she was 
past trying to conform to the stereotype of a disabled 
person, and free to flourish as an unabashed 
dynamo. 

Another writer whom no one has yet beaten at her 
own game forged a different kind of link between 
The Book of Praise and disabled persons. Hymns 
105, 129, and 186 first appeared in Hymns for Little 
Children, which Cecil Frances Humphreys published 
two years beforel she married Rev. William 
Alexander — over the violent objections of his 
family, who denounced her as a cradle-robber, since 
she was his senior by eight years. However, he had 
contracted debts at university which they could pay 
off only by selling land, whereas she enjoyed the 
royalties from a book which was proving to be a little 
gold-mine. In the end, his parents kept their land, 
and noised abroad that their daughter-in-law was 
born in 1823, not 1818. The young couple both wrote 
for publication to such purpose that William’s debts 


were cleared long before he was named a bishop, and _ | 


the proceeds from Hymns for Little Children 
financed, for an entire half-century, Ireland’s only 
training-school for deaf-mutes. 
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‘The Making and Meaning 
of ‘Paul's Letters to the | 


Colossians, to Philemon, | 


Cphesians 


and to the 


Charles H.H. Scobie 


we live in a ‘‘global village,’’ in which man has 

landed on the moon and in which space probes to 
the planets and beyond have become routine, it is 
scarcely surprising that searching questions are asked 
by many regarding the claims of Christianity. What 
relevance for the late 20th century has a faith based 
on a preacher who lived nearly 2000 years ago in an 
obscure corner of the Roman Empire? What 
relevance for mankind today has an organization 
founded by a dozen or so of this preacher’s Galilean 
followers? 

Two major New Testament letters can help us deal 
with these questions — the letter to the Colossians 
(with which the brief note to Philemon is closely 
associated), and the letter to the Ephesians. These 
letters present interpretations of Christ and of the 
Church which are cosmic in their scope, and which 
speak as convincingly to the 20th century as they did 
to the Ist. 

Paul’s letter to the church at Colossae was written 
to one of three cities (the other two were Laodicea 


I: an age in which we are constantly being told that 


and Hierapolis) which lay quite close together in the 
valley of the river Lycus about 100 miles inland from 
Ephesus, in the Roman province of Asia (the 
Western part of modern Turkey). Paul himself had 
not visited Colossae (Col. 2:1). The church there had 
evidently been founded by Epaphras (Col. 1:7) as an 
offshoot of the work directed by Paul in the great 
city of Ephesus (cf. Acts 19:10, 26). When Paul 
writes this letter he is in prison (Col. 4:18) and the 
commonest view is that along with the other ‘‘prison 
epistles’? the letter was sent from Rome during the 
imprisonment described at the end of the book of 
Acts. 

Colossians allows us to see the deep and genuine 
pastoral concern Paul had even for a congregation 
which he did not know at first hand. He is 
profoundly thankful for the reports which have 
reached him of the Colossians’ faith and love (1:3-8) 
and he assures them that from the day he first heard 
about the church at Colossae he has not ceased to 
pray for them (1:9). Yet Paul has also heard 
disturbing news. At that time the mixing or blending 
of one religion with another was not uncommon. 
Evidently some people in Colossae wanted to take 
some elements of the Christian faith and combine 
them with features of other religions to produce a 
new cult, or a new ‘‘mystery’’ or ‘‘philosophy’’ as 
they may have termed it. We can catch echoes 
throughout the letter of this ‘‘Colossian heresy’’ as it 
is usually called, although it is a bit like listening to 
one end of a telephone conversation: we have to 
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The new cult included some Jewish elements (cf. 
the mention of circumcision in 2:11, and of ‘‘a 
| festival or a new moon or a Sabbath’’ in 2:16). It also 

borrowed from pagan thought particularly in the 
‘place it gave to ‘‘the elemental spirits of the 
| universe’ (2:8, 20), the powers behind the planets 
| which were thought to control the lives and destinies 
' of people here on earth — a view still popular among 
' the many modern devotees of astrology! In this 
' system Christ was given a place probably as one of 
the angels (2:18), or intermediate beings between 
_God and man, but he would be only one figure 
among many. The adherents of this cult probably 
claimed to have had special visions (2:18) and to 
| possess a superior wisdom and knowledge. In 
| practice their religion was one of rules and 
| regulations with a whole list of ‘‘Thou shalt nots’’ 
| (2:21) in such matters as what food could or could 

not be eaten. 

__ It was a strange hotch-potch indeed, yet not unlike 
' some of the new sects and cults which have been 
| springing up almost overnight in North America in 
recent years. What we can be thankful for is that this 
| threat to the church at Colossae prompted Paul 
further to think through the implications of the 
' Christian faith and to bring these out and explain 
- them in new ways. 


sufficiency of God’s revelation in Christ. ‘‘He 
is the image of the invisible God’’ (1:15); it is 
| when we look at Christ that we see what God is really 
_ like. ‘‘His is the primacy over all created things’’ 
' (1:15, N.E.B.). Paul strains to find words adequate 
_ to express how it is through Christ that the entire 
universe was created (1:16) and continues to be 
sustained (1:17). There can be no place for other 
intermediaries or angels or powers: ‘‘in him all the 
fulness of God was pleased to dwell’’ (1:19, cf. 2:9). 
_In Christ God has defeated whatever powers threaten 
the well-being of men (2:15) and has reconciled the 
whole universe to himself. Such a view does not 
exclude the possibility that there may be truth in 
other religions and philosophies, but quite clearly it 
does present Christ as the highest revelation of God; 
in him ‘‘are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
| knowledge’ (2:3). God’s revelation in Christ needs 
to be interpreted and applied by each new generation 
but it can never be supplemented or superseded. It is 
precisely at this point that Christians must part 
company with Mormons or Christian Scientists or 
‘any other group which wants to add a new 
revelation to the one presented in the New Testa- 
_ ment. 
iy Breathtaking also is Paul’s view of the place of the 
A _ Church in God’s plan for mankind. It is to ‘‘his 
K “saints,” i.e. Christian believers, that God has chosen 


P aul was led to stress the uniqueness and the all- 


to reveal his eternal purpose which has now been 
made known in Christ (1:26, 27). In I Cor. 12 and 
Rom. 12 Paul had worked out the idea of the church 
as ‘‘the body of Christ’’; Christians are the members 
or parts of that body who must co-operate with one 
another for the sake of the body as a whole. In 
Colossians the idea is carried a stage further and 
Christ is seen as ‘‘the head of the body’’ (1:18), the 
brain which directs and controls all the other parts. 
This emphasizes that the sole allegiance of Christians 
must be to Christ himself; the church will only fulfil 
its God-given role when all its members hold fast to 
the Head ‘‘from whom the whole body, nourished 
and knit together through its joints and ligaments, 
grows with a growth that is from God”’ (2:19). 


by Paul at the same time as Colossians and 

almost certainly to the same destination. In 
both letters Paul is in prison, and is associated with 
Timothy. Five of the six people who send greetings in 
Col. 4:10-14 also send greetings in Philemon 23, 24. 
Onesimus, who was sent back to Philemon, evidently 
travelled with Tychicus, the bearer of the letter to the 
Colossians (Col. 4:7-9). In both letters greetings are 
sent to Archippus (Col. 4:17, Philemon 2) which 
strongly suggests that the leaders of the house-church 
addressed in Philemon — Philemon, Apphia and 
Archippus — must have lived in Colossae. (It has 
been suggested by some that they actually lived in 
nearby Laodicea, and that Philemon is therefore the 
letter to Laodicea referred to in Col. 4:16 where 
instructions are given for the two letters to be ex- 
changed.) 

Behind this letter lies an intriguing personal 
drama. Onesimus was a slave, owned by Philemon, 
who had run away, probably stealing some money 
from his master in the process (cf. v.18). He had 
made his way to Rome, perhaps much in the same 
way as an escaped criminal today might try to lose 
himself in the big city. But here, in some way un- 
fortunately unknown to us, Onesimus had en- 
countered Paul and had been converted to 
Christianity. Not only that, he had become very close 
to Paul indeed (vs. 12, 13). Yet Paul had decided that 
he must obey the law and return the runaway slave to 
his master; this is the letter which Paul wrote to 
Philemon to pave the way for the return to 
Onesimus. 

On the one hand, Paul keeps the law and works 
within the existing framework of society. It would 
have been madness for Christians at this time to have 
attempted, or even advocated, the overthrow of the 
system of slavery on which the whole economy was 
based. But in sending back Onesimus, Paul not only 
gives him a testimonial (vs. 11-13) and offers to pay 
back any money he owes (v. 18), he introduces a 
totally new principle into the situation when he 
appeals to Philemon to take him back ‘‘no longer as 


"To short letter to Philemon was clearly written 
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a slave but more than a slave, as a beloved brother’’ 
(v. 16). Here is the practical application of the 
principle that in Christ all human distinctions are 
abolished. As Paul wrote in Colossians (at almost the 
same time as he was writing this letter), ‘‘There 
cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and un- 
circumcised, barbarian, Scythian, s/ave, free man, 
but Christ is all, and in all’’ (Col. 3:11). Here is a 
principle which, in time, could reform and 
revolutionize society from within. We hope that 
Philemon heeded Paul’s advice, although it is in- 
teresting to note that Paul did not demand to be 
obeyed. Philemon is treated as a_ responsible 
Christian who must make his own decision so that 
“‘your goodness might not be by compulsion but of 
your own free will’’ (v. 14). 


one of the great books of the New Testament. 

Perhaps it is not one of the easiest to un- 
derstand, but if we are prepared to read and study it, 
we can come to appreciate the tremendous breadth 
and depth of its vision and can be helped to draw 
upon what its writer refers to as ‘‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ’’ (Eph. 3:8). 

It is clear that there is some kind of a connection 
between Ephesians and Colossians; something like 
one-third of the words and expressions used in 
Colossians reappear in Ephesians, although the one 
letter has certainly not been slavishly copied from the 
other. Ephesians seems to pick up on many of the 
thoughts expressed in Colossians (and in some of the 
earlier letters of Paul) and to take them a stage 
further. A major difference is that Ephesians is not 
written to deal with any particular crisis or problem 
situation in the church. It is couched in more general 
terms and seems to be the product of further 
meditation and reflection. Many scholars have noted 
that it breathes an atmosphere of praise and prayer 
and have suggested that it may reflect language used 


H or many people the letter to the Ephesians is 


For Christians, the 
secret of God’s purpose 
is an open secret. 


in the worship of the Church. 
As in Colossians, the perspective is a Gniveraiie one. 


Christians believe in the God who is the ‘‘one God | 
and Father of us all, who is above all and through all | 
and in all’’ (Eph. 4:6). The daring claim is made that | 
the purpose of this God for mankind has been © 


revealed in Christ. Reference is made in 3:9 to ‘‘the 


mystery’’ of God’s plan, but this is not used in the | 
sense of a secret and hidden knowledge such as that | 


which was claimed by some of the mystery religions 
and cults of the day (and of our day). For Christians, 


the secret of God’s purpose is:an open secret. In 


times gone by, people may have been in ignorance as 


to what God is like and his ways may have been | 


hidden from them, but now in Christ ‘‘the manifold 
wisdom of God’’ has been made known to everyone 
(Eph. 3:8-12). 

Ephesians, like the rest of the New Testament, 
does not deny the existence of powers and forces in 
the universe opposed to God. History is seen as a 
battleground in the struggle between good and evil, 
between light and darkness. ‘‘We are not contending 
against flesh and blood, but against the prin- 
cipalities, against the powers, against the world rulers 
of this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’’ (Eph. 6:12). The 
Christian is convinced, however, that the decisive 
battle in this conflict has already been fought and 
won in the cross and resurrection of Christ. God has 
exalted him to the position of supreme authority in 
the universe and has ‘‘made him sit at his right hand 
in the heavenly places, far above all rule and 
authority and power and dominion...and he has put 
all things under his feet...’’ (Eph. 1:20-22). Thus 
there is no power in all creation which needs to be 
feared by those who have been ‘‘made alive together 
with Christ’’ (Eph. 2:5) and who own him as Lord. 


local congregation but always to the one universal 

Church of Christ. All Christians have the 
tremendous privilege of being ‘‘members of the 
household of God, built upon the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
cornerstone’’ (Eph. 2:19, 20). As in Colossians, the 
Church is the body of which Christ is the Head (Eph. 
1:22, 23, 4:15, 5:23). Ephesians adds the beautiful 
picture of the Church as the bride of Christ com- 
paring the relationship between Christ and the 
Church to that between husband and wife, a com- 
parison which sheds light both on the nature of the 
Church and on the nature of marriage (Eph. 5:21- 
33). 

One of the greatest things which had happened in 
the early church was the way in which the barrier 
between Jew and Gentile had been broken down. 


EF this letter the term ‘‘church’’ never refers to a 


Since salvation is purely by God’s grace, both Jews — 


and Gentiles — and indeed anyone of any race or 
class or sex — can come to God and ‘‘have access in 
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_ one Spirit to the Father’ (Eph. 2:18). God’s purpose 
| through the Church is nothing less than to draw all 
| mankind together, to ‘‘create in himself one new 
| man’? (Eph. 2:15), to bring into being a new 
' humanity. An important study of Ephesians by 
_ Markus Barth is entitled, The Broken Wall (referring 
to Eph. 2:14 which says that Christ ‘“‘has broken 
_ down the dividing wall of hostility’? between Jews 
and Gentiles). Our world today is divided by Iron 


- Christian Church, 


and Bamboo Curtains; by walls of jealousy, 
suspicion, hatred, and greed; by political, social, 
economic and religious barriers. How true is it that 
our local congregation is a fellowship in which all 
barriers are broken down and all may feel equally 
accepted and at home? To what extent can the 
fractured by national and 
denominational divisions, be seen as the nucleus of a 
new humanity, offering hope to a divided world? 

The letter to the Ephesians poses a couple of 
problems. Firstly, there is real doubt as to whether it 
actually was sent to Ephesus. It contains no personal 
greetings at all, yet Paul spent several years in 
Ephesus and must have had numerous friends there. 
Moreover the reference to Ephesus in the opening 
greeting (Eph. 1:1) is missing in the earliest and best 
manuscripts. A suggestion which has a lot to com- 
mend it is that it was written as a kind of circular 
letter and Tychicus (Eph. 6:21) was commissioned to 
take it round a group of churches. If the letter ended 
up in Ephesus it is not difficult to understand how 
the name of that city became attached to the letter. 


more serious problem is that of authorship. 


| A The letter claims to be by Paul (Eph. 1:1) who 
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is writing from prison (Eph. 4:1) and 
Ephesians has traditionally been classed as one of the 
‘“prison epistles’’ written from Rome. A surprising 
number of modern scholars, however, have doubted 
whether Paul was the author of the letter. They point 
to the considerable number of words not found in 
any other of Paul’s letters and to marked differences 
in style, a feature which has been confirmed by 
computer analysis. The thought of the epistle is held 
by some to be so far beyond that of Paul’s other 
letters that it must be the product of a different 
writer. The American scholar Goodspeed suggested 


| that Ephesians is a preface or introduction, especially 


written for the first collected edition of Paul’s letters 
by a disciple and follower of Paul who echoed many 
of his master’s thoughts, while also advancing them 
to a new level. Suggestions for the author have in- 
cluded Onesimus, Timothy, Luke and Tychicus. 
Against this viewpoint it can be argued that Paul’s 
thought developed and his vocabulary was enlarged 
as he dealt with new situations, such as the problem 
at Colossae, and as he had more leisure in prison to 
meditate on the implications of faith in Christ. 
Comparisons of style among Paul’s letters may have 
to reckon with the role of the different scribes used 


by Paul who may have had some hand in the actual 
wording of the letters. There are scholars therefore 
who still defend the Pauline authorship of Ephesians. 

Concentration on the theological riches of these 
letters should not make us forget the great stress 
which Paul always laid on the practical application of 
Christian beliefs. Paul’s discussion of the ‘‘Colossian 
heresy’’ leads into a further discussion of the 
Christian life, in principle (Col. 2:6 - 3:4) and in 
practice (Col. 3:5 - 4:6). Ephesians also has a clear 
division between the theological discussion in 
chapters 1 to 3, and the advice on Christian living 
which occupies chapters 4 to 6. 

Reacting, no doubt, to the more legalistic side of 
the Colossian cult, Paul emphasizes the trans- 
formation which takes place when someone 
becomes a Christian (Col. 2:12, 13). What 
Christianity produces is not new rules, but new 
people. Ephesians adds an emphasis on the need for 
development in the Christian life, for progress 
towards ‘‘mature manhood, to the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’’ (Eph. 4:13). 


regulations, Paul was well aware of the need 

to provide guidelines for Christian living. He 
makes quite clear to the Colossians the kind of 
lifestyle with which the believer must have nothing to 
do (Col. 3:5-9) and he does not hesitate to list the 
chief qualities which mark the life of a Christian, the 
greatest of which is love ‘‘which binds everything 
together in perfect harmony’’ (3:14). In both 
Colossians and Ephesians more detailed guidelines 
are set out on the relationships between husbands 
and wives (Col. 3:18, 19; Eph. 5:21-33), between 
parents and children (Col. 3:20, 21; Eph. 6:1-4) and 
between masters and slaves (Col. 3:22 -4:1; Eph. 6:5- 
9). Although these resemble to some extent the 
‘tables’? of ethical advice given by other writers in 
the ancient world, they are notable for the repeated 
reminders that all personal relationships are to be ‘‘in 
the Lord,”’ i.e. permeated with the love of Christ. It 
is the writer’s aim that all who read these letters may 
comprehend ‘‘what is the breadth and length and 
height and depth”’ and may ‘‘know the love of Christ 
which surpasses knowledge’”’ (Eph. 3:18, 19). 


A Ithough Christianity is not based on rules and 
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by Worship 


- the development of a vital, alive, spirit-filled 
worship service which incorporates elements 
of joy, stimulation, meditation & support 

- sound Biblical preaching which is challenging 
& relevant 

- excellence in everything — reading, music, 
preaching. 


by Small Caring Groups 
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when they see it meeting their needs 
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by Socializing 


- regular social events for the congregation 


Growing 


Congregations 
Nurture those within 
their Fellowship 


by Christian Education 


- There can be no real growth unless 
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- provide an atmosphere which will foster and enrich friendships 3 
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- establish a Church Growth committee h ap pe al 
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1) Establishing new programmes 


2) Survey the gifts of each person in the con- Wwe a re 
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lsaiah 1 


and Micah 


— contemporaries in crisis 


divided into three parts. In these sad days | 

when education revolves round the making of | 
macramé items or learning how to put objects in 
space, (merely a refinement of the jet-propulsion | 
method tried by inventors of early steamboats in the | 
U.S.A.), perhaps I had better explain my classical — 
allusion. Julius Caesar began his book on the War in | 
Gaul with the famous words which every schoolboy — 


(used to) knows(s): Gallia est omnis divisa in partes 
tres, ‘‘All Gaul is divided into three parts.’’ Biblical 
scholarship has done the same with the rather long 
book of Isaiah: 


1. Chapters 1-39 are substantially from the hand of | 


the prophet we know as Isaiah; except 24-27 which 
are a later insertion and 36-39 are taken out of the 
Second Book of Kings. 

2. Chapters 40-55 are the work of an anonymous 
prophet who lived when the Jewish exile in Babylonia 
was drawing to a close around 540 B.C. 

3. Chapters 56-66 are sayings froms several prophets 
who worked to restore social and religious life in 
Judah after the return from exile. 

I shall look extensively at Second Isaiah (40-55) and 
Third Isaiah (56-66) in my next article. 


which narrates the familiar and inspiring vision 
and the subsequent call of Isaiah in the temple 
in Jerusalem. It goes a long way to explaining his 
mission and his message. Undoubtedly, we have in 
6:1-8:18 a memoir written by the prophet himself. At 
the time of his vision Isaiah was probably standing 
looking into the main court and beyond to the Holy 
of Holies where the presence of the Lord dwelt in 
unportrayed splendour and mystery. The year was 
736/5 B.C., “‘In the year that Uzziah the king died... 
(6:1).’’ Isaiah was near the beginning of his long life 
which was to survive several reigns. We know almost 
nothing about him personally. From his easy access 
to the king he may have come from a family known 
in court circles. Perhaps he was in the temple as a 
temple officer. 
Uzziah died in 736/5 B.C., but for the last years of 
his reign leprosy had made seclusion necessary and 


F or me the focal point of Isaiah 1-39 is chapter 6, 


active rule impossible. His son Jotham was co-regent — 


but seems to have pre-deceased his father. After 
Uzziah’s death, his grandson Ahaz became king. 
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T he book of the prophet Isaiah, like Gaul, is j 


These royal happenings in the petty and provincial 
kingdom of Judah took place against the looming 
power of Assyria in the east. To the north, Judah’s 
sister kingdom Israel played fast and loose with 
- Assyria until her total destruction in 721 B.C. Judah 
engaged in a more cautious game, refusing to be 
forced into an open act of anti-Assyrian defiance. It 
was against this mood of uncertainty that Isaiah lived 
and prophesied. 

“In the year that Uzziah the king died, I saw the 
 Lord.’’ For the average Israelite this idea was quite 
shocking. Isaiah, we must note, does not describe 
God himself. He concentrates on God’s surroundings 
and attendants which, not unnaturally, reflect the 
temple in Jerusalem itself. Isaiah conveys an 
_ awareness of God’s presence, his majesty, his power 
and his compelling demands. We do not ever see 
God, that is impossible for humans tied to time and 
space. In our lives we are made aware of God in 
many ways, most notably that of his coming to us in 
Jesus Christ. Isaiah’s overwhelming awareness of 
God was expressed in the familiar terms of current 
religious thought. God was on a throne high and 
remote from the bustle of the world below. His robe 
was massive and flowing. It is likely that God was 
regarded as a being of gigantic but recognizably 
human proportions. He was not alone, for he was 
surrounded by the seraphim. These are fiery 
serpents, literally ‘‘the burning ones.”’ The winged 
corbra in Egypt protected the pharaoh. In Isaiah they 
are the guardians of Yahweh’s throne. Blazing with 
light, they soar above God’s throne covering their 
faces in awe before the Divine Being, their private 
parts out of respect for the purity of the Lord (‘‘feet”’ 
is a Hebrew euphemism for sexual organs). They 
sang to each other these words of praise: 

‘Holy, Holy, Holy is Yahweh of Hosts, 

The whole earth is filled with his glory.”’ 
This became the great acclamation in the eucharistic 
prayer of the Christian Church, known from its 
Latin translation as the Sanctus, which we say or sing 
at every communion. Originally, it was a short hymn 
for two choirs, sung during Temple worship in 
Jerusalem. The whole world and the temple foun- 
dations shook at the voice of cosmic praise and 
clouds of smoke/incense veiled the divine figure. In 
the presence of this tremendous power Isaiah could 
only say: ‘‘Woe is me! for I am doomed!: | am a man 
of unclean lips and I live among people of unclean 
lips, for my eyes have seen the king, Yahweh of 
Hosts (6:5).”’ 


present popular one of God as an indulgent 
Father! The solemn vows of Christian 
marriage are soiled by easy divorce, God understands 
_if we break promises made in his presence; the gift of 
life is flushed away in the river of abortion, God 
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H:: different is the vision of Isaiah from the 


understands if babies are a bit inconvenient; his gift 
of love is belittled in a hectic round of promiscuity, 
God doesn’t really mind. I wouldn’t count on that; 
perfect love and perfect purity must be outraged. If 
we make God in our own image then he will be 
programmed to understand and _ to forgive 
automatically. The Holy One is the wholly other, 
perfect in love and power and purity, far away and 
terrible, unless we turn to him in his free grace of- 
fered in Jesus Christ. The blind fundamentalist 
claims God in his own image and the equally blind 
and stupefied liberal claims him as a celestial social 
worker. Before the majesty and the magnificence of 
God the hem of whose robe sweeps the remotest 
galaxies, whose love is the origin of, and life-giver to 
creation, we can only stand with Isaiah in abject 
humility. 

Isaiah was not allowed to stand for long, for he 
overheard God’s question to the divine court, 
‘Whom shall I send and who will go for us?’”’ His 
lips purified by blazing coals from the altar, Isaiah 
replies that he will go. And like his fellow prophets 
before and afterwards, he is plunged into the tension 
of God’s purpose in the world. Isaiah regarded his 
call as unmerited grace, to which he was obliged to be 
faithful all of his life. 

The call to the Christian life is made by the grace 
of God which none of us deserves. The attitude of so 
many nominal Christians is that they are doing God 
some kind of favour by appearing in church once a 
month. I don’t suppose God is any more impressed 
than the perceptive parish minister. God asks us for 
our whole lives to be lived in the tension of the 
Christian life in a world that is almost wholly 
pagan, to love God and love the world. Isaiah was 
told that his preaching would only make the Israelites 
more set in their secular ways. This apparent failure 
must have been devastating. The apparent failure of 
the Cross was even more devastating. These words 
illustrate the hiddenness of God’s purpose in the 
world and remind us sharply that the presence of the 
kingdom is often mysterious. It is part of the 
dialectic of the Christian life that it should sometimes 
appear without purpose, that is to say we fret when 
God does not work in a way that is immediately 
obvious to us. 

Isaiah was at once plunged into political activity. 
In 735 B.C., Pekah, king of Israel, and Rezin, king 
of Syria attempted to draw Ahaz of Judah into an 
anti-Assyrian coalition (doesn’t it all sound rather 
like the news from the Middle East today?), Ahaz 
refused and there was a plot to overthrow him. Ahaz 
was very insecure in his position and ‘‘his heart and 
his people’s heart shook like forest trees buffeted by 
the wind (7:2).’? On the instruction of God, Isaiah 
met Ahaz (the king was inspecting the vital water 
supply in case of siege) at the end of the channel from 
the Upper Pool on Fuller’s Field Road. Isaiah was 
accompanied by his son She’ar-Jashub, *‘a remnant 


Isaiah 1 and Micah 
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shall return.”’ Like the children of Hosea the children 
of Isaiah had symbolic names. Isaiah was certain that 
no matter what happened God would preserve a 
remnant of his people to witness to his purpose in the 
world, hence the name ‘‘A remnant shall return.’’ If 
Ahaz trusted God, the coalition against him would 
fail; not simply a blind belief in God, but the con- 
clusion derived from faith and a shrewd observance 
of the political situation. In the realm of politics, 
which affect all of us, the Christian must certainly be 
as “‘harmless as a dove’’ but also ‘‘as wise as a 
serpent.’’ 

Chapter 7:10-17 brings us to the often-quoted 
prophecy about Immanuel ‘‘God with us’’ read at 
Christmas with scant understanding of, or respect 
for, its original position in the Old Testament. The 
international situation had become worse and Isaiah 
must confront the king Ahaz again. Under God’s 
command he tests the king’s faith. Without con- 
fusing the issue by detailed reference to scholarship, 
it is likely that the ‘‘young woman’’ (‘‘Behold, a 
‘young woman shall conceive and give birth to a son 
whom she will name Jmmanu-él’’) is the prophet’s 
wife, perhaps already pregnant. The sign was to be 
one for the times, an assurance that God was with his 
people. 

How this prophecy was applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth is a long story which I cannot embark on 
here. In the original context it has nothing to do with 
physical virgins (the Hebrew word just means a 
young woman of marriageable age who may or may 
not have been sexually active), miraculous births, or 
other-worldly redeemers. This is not to deny that 
Jesus is ‘‘God with us’’ in the closest possible way 
and is a fulfilment of this prophecy, but in a way and 
in a time far beyond the imaginings of Isaiah and 
Ahaz by the waterworks of Jerusalem. The text 
certainly cannot be forced to prove the virginity of 
Mary, which I am not disputing, merely saying, as I 


A church with no 
authentic prophetic voice 
will disappear, 
and rightly so. 


have said before, that we cannot tear texts recklessly 
from the Old Testament to ‘‘prove’’ the New! The 
relationship between the two is far more subtle than 
that (see my article, ‘‘Why Read the Old Testament 
at All,’’ P.R. June, 1980). Jmmanuel (Hebrew lit. 
‘*‘With us God’’) means that God is right here with 
us, now, in the flux of life, in the decisions we must 
take, just as Isaiah promised his presence to Ahaz at 
a crucial point in Israel’s history. The baby would be 
a constant reminder to the king of the fact, as Jesus 
Christ is a constant reminder to us, that God chose to 
make his home among human beings, evoking in us 
wonder, awe and love. 


Isaiah’s third son Maher-shalal-hash-baz ‘‘the 

spoil comes swiftly, the prey hurries.’’ This 
child was to be a sign of the doom which would come 
on Samaria the capital of the northern kingdom of 
Israel. If you are thinking that Old Testament names 
are pretty grim, just think of the early New England 
Puritan ones: ‘‘God-be-praised’’ Smith, etc. Isaiah 
comforts Ahaz with the promise that within nine 
months the states opposing Judah will become the 
spoils of the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser. 

Isaiah, like all the prophets, hoped in God’s 
providence, and in 9:2 he looks forward to a royal 
prince who will sit on the throne of David and save 
his people. He begins with words made familiar by - 
the music of Handel in ‘‘Messiah,’’ ‘‘For unto us a 
Child is born, unto us a Son is given.’’ Again we have 
to say that Jesus Christ fulfilled that prophecy in a 
way that Isaiah could not possibly have imagined. 

Ahaz, however, put no faith in Isaiah’s promises. 
He sent tribute to Tiglath-pileser of Assyria and 
surrendered his independence. After his ‘‘put-down’’ 
by Ahaz, Isaiah remained silent until after Hezekiah 
had ascended the throne around 715 B.C. The ap- 
propriate chapters 36-39 are taken, almost word for 
word, from the Second Book of Kings 18:17-20:19. 
Ambassadors came from Egypt to invite Hezekiah to 
join an anti-Assyrian coalition. Isaiah regarded this 
as disastrous. In the tradition of symbolic prophecy 
he went about Jerusalem dressed only in a loin-cloth, 
like a prisoner-of-war. Judah was spared, for the 
moment. 

We last hear of Isaiah around 687 B.C. Hezekiah 
rebelled again and Sennacharib of Assyria invaded 
Judah. This time Isaiah, who had always opposed 
rebellion, advised resistance. The Assyrian army, 
stricken by a plague, retreated. King Sennacharib 
was murdered in a palace coup. Isaiah, by this time 
very old, disappears from view. The last chapter, 39, 
which contains a prophecy about the exile in Babylon 
one hundred years later, has been wrongly ascribed 
to Isaiah, such was his towering influence. 

The remainder of the book is full of prophetic 
utterances which are in the tradition of classical Old 


Cisse 8:1-4 brings us to the given name of 
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Testament prophecy. Chapters 24-27 contain 
material from a much later period inserted by the 
editors of this book to show how the fate of the 
nations will ultimately be settled. For the rest, if Old 
Testament prophecy seems rather repetitive, we have 
to remember that circumstances did not change all 
that much in the Middle East over the prophetic cen- 
turies; indeed they are very similar today. When I am 
writing a sermon I often find myself thinking, “I’ve 
said this before,’’ and I probably have, but I hope I 
am saying it more effectively the second or third time 
around. 

Like his fellow prophets, Isaiah had a tremendous 
social conscience. He attacked with fiery venom 


capitalists without conscience, profligates bent on 
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their own pleasure, conscious and cynical trans- 
gressors of God’s commandments and those who 
perverted the truth. Isaiah reminds us, with com- 
pelling force, that all material well-being obtained at 
the expense of others and in defiance of God’s law in- 
vites God’s judgment because God loves what is 
right. Isaiah believed that the love and justice of God 
invaded every aspect of the life of Israel. We reject 
God, we relegate him to the religious sphere — at our 
peril. A church with no authentic prophetic voice will 
disappear, and rightly so. 


icah, a native of Moresheth on the coastal 
Mice of Palestine, was a contemporary of 

Isaiah. The shortness of his book does little 
justice to his fame. Even a hundred years later 
Jeremiah quoted him (26:16-29). Apart from his 
native town, we know very little about Micah except 
that his ministry began around the same time as 
Isaiah’s and lasted into the reign of Hezekiah. The 
land around Micah’s home was rich and fertile, so it 
is perhaps safe to assume that he came from farming 
stock. 

The Book of Micah can be divided into three 
sections: Chapters 1-3; 4, 5; 6, 7. These are 
distinguished by their subject-matter and inclination. 
No scholar seriously doubts the authenticity of the 
first three chapters of the book. The remaining 
chapters are subject to question. They lack the 
simple, almost crude urgency of the first three 
chapters and they deal with a time in the future, 
mentioning the Babylonian Exile (4:10). It may be 
that they come from a later stage in Micah’s career, 
or perhaps they were written by other(s) than Micah 
and gathered under his famous name. 

Like Isaiah, Amos and Hosea, Micah lashes out in 
fury at the idolatry of Samaria. In 1:5 he says that 
Samaria and Judah, the twin capitals, are twin cities 
in sin. The idols will be destroyed by the invading 
Assyrian armies: ‘‘from the price of a whore they 
were gathered and to pay for a prostitute they shall 
return (1:7).’’ Chapters two and three contain that 
favourite recurring theme of the prophets, social 
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justice. Micah does not mince his words, he is the 
prophet for the poor: ‘‘they (rapacious landowners) 
have fields and take them, houses also and seize them 
(2:2).’’ He compares the fate of the oppressors of the 
poor to meat being cut up for stew (3:3). He 
prophesies absolute destruction: *‘Because of you 
Zion shall be like a ploughed field, Jerusalem piles of 
rubble and the Temple hill a wooded mound (3: | A Ve 

Chapter four moves to the horizon of time, to that 
day when God will establish his kingdom in all the 
world. 4:1-3 was one of the many parts of Scripture 
which I learned by heart from the Scottish metrical 
paraphrases as a boy. It was paraphrased from Isaiah 
2:2-5 which is the same passage. We don’t know who 
thought of it first! | note with some satisfaction that I 
can still ‘‘rattle it off’’ after twenty-five years! It is a 
beautiful vision, but as Sir George Adam Smith 
writing eighty years ago said: ‘‘Such is the ideal 
world, seen and promised two thousand five hundred 
years ago, out of as real an experience of human sin 
and failure as ever mankind awoke to. Are we nearer 
the Vision today, or does it still hang upon time’s 
horizon, that time which seems so stable from every 
seer’s point of view, but which moves from the 
generations as fast as they travel to it?’”’ 

Micah also looks forward toa deliverer sent by 
God who will come, in true Davidic tradition, from 
Bethlehem. This prophecy was naturally applied to 
Jesus of Nazareth in time to come. And indeed from 
‘(little Bethlehem’’ (5:2) came forth one who is now 
‘‘sreat to the ends of the earth’’ (5:4). Chapter 6:6-8 
contains the famous rhetorical question beginning, 
‘With what shall I come before Yahweh? (6:6).”’ 
Micah, in the name of the Lord, dismisses burnt 
offerings, rivers of oil, even the costly sacrifice of a 
first-born son. In words which echo down the 
Christian centuries, crystallised in the majesty of the 
King James version he pleads God’s challenge to 
humanity: ‘‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.”’ 

In that seemingly simple request, Micah places the 
hope for his people. That, too, is our hope and the 
hope for our chaotic world. Let us leave Micah 
looking towards the horizon of time, in faith and 
hope, for the promises of God are always fulfilled. 


DR. JOHN BARCLAY BURNS ts 
Senior Minister at Providence 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, U.S.A. His 
doctorate is in Old Testament 
Studies. 


An interview with the Rev. George B. Cunningham, 
Assistant Minister, Orillia Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Betty Thornton... 


Thornton: Orillia Presbyterian Church is making a 
special effort to provide access and facilities for 
the handicapped. When did this begin? 
Cunningham: Orillia Presbyterian Church has been 
sensitive to the needs of the physically handicap- 
ped long before 1981 was designated “The Interna- 
tional Year of the Disabled” and these folk have 
been made welcome. In 1980 a ramp was designed 
and constructed so those who required assistance 
in walking, or who were confined to wheelchairs, 
were enabled to enter the sanctuary. 

T. What else has been done? Are the facilities being 
used and by whom? 

C. For several years the choir has provided a 
Christmas programme for the local “Ability 
Association,” an organization for the physically 


Rev. G. Cunningham (left) and Bill Carss of the Orillia 
Ability Association. 
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“Because we care enough” 


disabled. This group held their bi-monthly meetings 
in the children’s department of the Orillia Public 
Library but this limited the types of meetings and 
the activities. By virtue of its geographic location, 
Orillia Presbyterian Church has a Coffee House 
area which is entered at street level. It was sug- 
gested to the Ability Association that this might 
provide a more appropriate location for their use. 
After investigating the possibilities, they were en- 
thusiastic about the prospects of having a quiet, ac- 
cessible room where they could meet, have 
refreshments and plan activities. Adjacent to the 
Coffee House is a Games Room that enhances the 
social aspect of their meetings. A small ramp has 
been provided at the entrance door and alterations 
have been carried out in the washrooms for the 
convenience of those in wheelchairs. 

T. Do you have any additional comments? 

C. The congregation is making a real effort to let 
their new friends know that they are welcome to 
participate in the whole church programme, not 
just in their own meetings. One evening, the 
Association met in the sanctuary and the organist, 
Walter Thornton, explained the construction and 
demonstrated the use and beauty of the 4-manual 
Casavant organ and Echo organ in the church. A 
couples’ club, ‘Tri-F” is providing a dinner as a fur- 
ther means of welcoming these friends to our 
church life. Plans are under way to make another 
entrance accessible so that the larger meeting 
rooms and their activities will be made available to 
everyone. 

We believe these folk, who have felt so shut out 
of many buildings and activities, are learning that 
we Care and that we see them not as ‘‘disabled” but 
as people who have many talents and abilities to 
share with us. Some have found their way to Sun- 
day worship and others will enjoy Christian love 
and fellowship as we welcome them to broader 
participation in the church family. 

Comments from the Ability Association 
members indicate that they are delighted with their 
new “‘home.” Meetings are held twice a month and, 
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- Why don’t more Presbyterian 
churches have services on 
‘Christmas Day? 

_ There are probably a variety of 
reasons, among them the fact that 
‘a great many families have fallen 
into the habit of groggily gathering 
around the Christmas tree on 
Christmas morning to open 
presents. After usually well- 
attended Christmas Eve services, 
many congregations may not feel a 
need for yet another one. Those 
churches that do celebrate on 
| Christmas Day discover atten- 
dance to be rather poor. If you feel 
strongly about this, however, why 
not talk to your Session and en- 
courage them to authorize a service 
on the day of our Saviour’s birth? 
They might be pleasantly surprised 
at the genuine need such a service 
may fill. 


Having a contact with the 
Reformed Church in America and 
The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada I can’t for the life of me 
see much difference. Is there any? 
If not, why are there two chur- 
ches? 

-There are indeed many 
similarities between the two 


weather permitting, twenty to thirty members at- 
tend, Of these members, four or five are confined 
to wheelchairs and others have problems which 
limit their mobility. They have expressed regret 
that more disabled people do not take advantage 
of the association and more publicity is proposed. 
T. Orillia is known for the Huronia Regional Centre, 
a facility for the treatment and residential care of 
the mentally handicapped. Is there any provision 


for them? 


C. Oh yes! The Orillia Presbyterian Church has 
always been open to residents of the Huronia 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


denominations in doctrine and: 
polity. The Canadian ‘‘branch”’ 
of the Reformed Church of 
America consists mainly of Dutch 
immigrants who entered this coun- 
try in large numbers during the late 
forties and early fifties. They felt 
more at home in their ethnic en- 
vironment and traditions, often 
providing services in the Dutch 
language for newcomers. 
Although sharing a similar confes- 
sional basis, the Reformed Church 
is, perhaps, somewhat more “‘con- 
servative’’ theologically than The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and appears to be a bit stricter in 
terms of church discipline. Over 
the past years many friendly con- 
tacts have been established and 
maintained between our two 
denominations and, who knows, 
maybe some time in the future we 
could present a united witness as 
one ‘“‘Reformed Church 
Presbyterian.’’ It’s a dream I pray 
might become reality in our life- 
time. 


What happens when husband 
and wife are both ministers and are 
called to one pastoral charge. Do 
both have a vote in Presbytery? 


Regional Centre. A number of them worship with us 
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Tony Plomp 


Submitted by Mrs. 


Your question launches us into 
uncharted waters. The General 
Assembly, some years back, gave 
Presbyteries permission to help 
Sessions solve the problem as to 
who should 'be the Moderator of 
Session when husband and wife are 
both ministers appointed or called 
to one pastoral charge. In one con- 
gregation husband and wife alter- 
nate as Moderator, and thus far 
the arrangement has, I gather, 
been satisfactory. 

There is no ruling as to the rela- 
tionship of such a dual ministry to 
the Presbytery. In my opinion, the 
couple having accepted one call 
should be content with on vote in 
Presbytery, perhaps on an alter- 
nating basis. Although it deprives 
one partner of the vote at certain 
meetings of the Court, any other 
arrangement would deprive other 
Sessions of fair representation. It 
is obvious that the General 
Assembly will have to rule on this 
complex issue. 


Send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Rich- 
mond, B.C., V7C 483. Include name 
and address for information only. 
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on Sundays and participate in other fellowship and 
study activities. A number of years ago the ques- 
tion of their relationship with “the Body of Christ” 
was raised and the Session decided that those who 
wished should be received into membership and 
made welcome at the Lord’s Table. These are now 
faithful and enthusiastic members. It is a real joy to 
see them taking their place as children in our 
church family. 


Betty Thornton of Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Orillia, Ontario. 
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‘*Ticket to Heaven’’ 


...make that return. 
TICKET TO HEAVEN 


directed by R.L. Thomas. 


During the opening credits for 
Ticket to Heaven, a van is seen 
driving through the streets of San 
Francisco. Its passengers, a group 
of young men and women, are 
pounding -on the roof and 
shouting, ‘‘Bring in the money, 
stay awake, stamp out Satan.’’ (At 
this point, one can imagine a few 
of today’s TV evangelists mumbl- 
ing appreciatively, ‘Not bad...nice 
ring to it...hmmm, I wonder...’). 
As the film progresses, these ad- 
monitions come to represent a sort 
of ‘‘creed in a nutshell’’ by which 
the group lives, as part of a com- 
munal organization known as The 
Young Pioneer Community of 
America. 

Our first glimpse of this com- 
munity in action comes when 
David, a young man living in 
Toronto and trying to cope with 
the frustration and depression of a 
terminated love affair, decides to 
visit a friend in California - (that 
west coast haven for pseudo- 
philosophical and quasi-religious 
movements). David’s friend hap- 
pens to be involved with the Young 
Pioneers in an _ administrative 
capacity and he invites David to 
come with him to the group’s farm 
for the weekend. Not surprisingly, 
it is soon apparent that any 
resemblance this organization 
bears to a typically simple com- 
mune is strictly nominal. While go- 
ing about their day-to-day 
routines, the ‘‘heavenly children,’’ 
as they call themselves, often ap- 
pear oblivious to their natural en- 
vironment. You get the feeling that 
a deserted parking lot would serve 
them almost as well. 

David, when he wakes up, or 
rather, is woken up, early on his 
first morning there, is greeted by a 


Produced by Vivienne Leebosh; 
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bunch of clean-cut adolescents that 
exhale enthusiasm. They are like 
former ‘‘Mouseketeers’’ gone 
berserk. They are not just ‘‘high 
on life’’ - they’re overdosed on it. 
Their days are spent in 
consciousness-raising sessions that 
range from squatting and quacking 
like ducks one minute to sitting 
around campfires, revealing things 
about themselves, the next. They 
listen to a lecturer (picture a young 
Prof. Irwin Corey) who quotes 
from St. Paul and Pogo (the com- 
icstrip character) while somehow 
managing to strip both of their 
true meaning. These activities, 
combined with little sleep and a 
diet extremely low in protein, pro- 
duce a psychological effect that 
slips like a cloud over the farm and 
fogs the minds of those living 
there. 

David becomes a member of the 
cult, for that is what the ‘‘heavenly 
children’? truly are, and is soon 
selling roses in the city, ‘‘bringing 
in the money’”’ for the father, the 
name by which the cult’s founder 
is known. Occasionally, David is 
led by some veteran ‘‘heavenly 
child’’ to a phone and allowed to 
call his family or friends in Toron- 
to. The spacey quality to his voice 
and the elusive nature of his con- 
versation do not go unnoticed and 
one friend in particular decides to 
go to San Francisco to ferret out 
the reasons for David’s behaviour. 
Once he realizes what David is in- 
volved in, he returns to Toronto 
where a plot to kidnap David is 
hatched. The kidnapping is clumsy 
but successful. A deprogrammer is 
brought in to help bring David 
back to the real world. Using 
techniques just as intense as those 
employed by the ‘‘heavenly 
children,’’ the deprogrammer 


resembles a Clint Eastwood-type — 


character hired to clean up some 
small western town. (He even 
wears jeans and cowboy boots.) 
Eventually, a breakthrough is 
reached and David’s withdrawal 


becomes complete. 

Adapted from the book] 
Moonwebs, by Josh Freed, which | 
is itself based on the Unification | 
Church of Rev. Sun Myung Moon, | 
Ticket to Heaven is a well-crafted 
movie. It captures the feeling of 
otherworldness, of marching to a} 
different drummer, (andj 
sometimes, tambourinist,) that | 
seems to go with involvement in 
cult religions. The film features | 
fine performances from Nick Man- | 
cusco as David, and Saul Rubinek | 
as the friend that comes to the} 
rescue. Mancusco portrays David 
as someone who is but a part of the | — 
whole he should be - someone] 
whose identity has been rubbed | 
off. When, at the end of the film, | 
David is back in the arms of his 
family and friends, a smile crosses 
his face as he stares across the 
street at the cult members who] 
have come, too late, to prevent his 
deprogramming. It is a smile we all | 
recognize. It is the smile of | 
someone who has just returned 
from a strange and mysterious 
place and is grateful to be back in 
warm and familiar surroundings. 

It should be pointed out that 
representatives of the Unification 
Church have described Ticket to 
Heaven as a well-made farce. They 
Say it is sensational and not at all | 
representative of their work. | 
Presumably, Rev. Moon, who is | 
presently facing charges of tax | 
evasion on income of $162,000, 
derived largely from interest on 
bank accounts, agrees. 

Tom Dickey 


THE PRINCE OF THE CITY \ 
Directed by Sidney Lumet; pro- 
duced by Burrt Harris. 
Time of showing: 2 hours 50 
minutes. 


This engrossing movie grips the 
viewer from the time it begins, to 
the dramatic conclusion. After an 
intense 2 hours and 50 minutes, we 
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were exhausted. 
| What makes the movie so in- 
volving? This was not in the ‘‘Dir- 
EY Harry” genre, of an action- 
packed thriller filled with violence. 
The interest is created by the moral 
conflict which gradually develops. 
We begin to sense that our system 
may well be out of control. 
In an age when moral ambiguity 
pervades the atmosphere and 
issues are complex, law enforce- 
‘ment is no exception to the rule. 
‘When the forces of good do battle 
with the evil world, tragic moral 
choices are often made. Daniel 
Ciello, Special Narcotics In- 
'vestigator, reminds the district at- 
'torney that the police ‘‘who are out 
‘there selling ourselves and our 
families, are the only thing bet- 
‘ween you and the jungle.”’ 
_ The Prince of the City, so-called 
because the narcotics unit had been 
given special powers to tackle drug 
‘trafficking head on, depicts the 
‘stunning success of one such team 
of SIU detectives. Treat Williams, 
as Daniel Ciello, heads up one of 
these teams. He has risen in the 
ranks very rapidly. Their success 
has attracted the attention of 
Washington, and a Chase Com- 
‘mission is set up to investigate the 
investigators. A large shipment of 
/heroin, with street value in the 
/millions,which had been con- 
‘fiscated by the police had 
mysteriously disappeared. 
The entire 70-man special in- 
| vestigative unit has come under 
suspicion, but the attorneys lack a 
| prime witness; someone on the 
|inside, to turn state’s evidence. 
Detective Ciello can no longer live 
with his bad conscience. The film 
| skilfully unravels pieces of the 
| puzzle as we begin to realize that 
| their prosperity is not simply due 
to the salaries they receive as New 
York cops. Ciello’s brother, a 
| heroin addict, triggers a very 
violent response from him when he 
says: ‘‘You are the same crook, 
but you have a badge.’’ In another 
scene, Ciello gives a junkie in- 
former a fix, after he has roughed 
up another of his junkies to get the 
stuff. Yet he acknowledges that 
| these very same junkies ‘‘break my 
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heart.’’ 

Finally goaded by the oppor- 
tunity to gain absolution, he 
decides to be the one to testify. His 
conditions are simple: ‘‘I will never 
do anything to betray . my 
partners,’’ because “‘no one cares 
about me except my partners.’’ Yet 
the very complexity which involves 
these sincere policemen in commit- 
ting criminal acts in order to en- 
force the law, means that cor- 
porate guilt will emerge. His part- 
ner, Gus Levy, reminds him that as 
long as they stick together, nothing 
can happen. 

The legal profession is caught up 
in a dilemma of its own making. 
They find themselves engaged in 
prosecuting the very people who 
are apprehending some major 
crime figures, and cleaning up the 
streets of New York. Detective 
Ciello’s plea is that ‘‘you (lawyers) 
got to treat us (cops) different’’ 
because the ‘‘law doesn’t know the 
streets.’” The ongoing success of 
the Chase Commission rivals that 
of the original SIU units, but as the 
implications of guilt come to the 
fore, two of his partners commit 
suicide. This serves to heighten the 
guilt and pathos of the entire situa- 
tion. By this time our leading 
witness has become a nervous 
wreck, verging on a breakdown. 
His attempt to give evidence 
without implicating his partners 
has failed miserably. Once the pro- 
cess of exposing their own ‘im- 
morality’ has taken place, there is 
no room to hide. A lawyer for one 
of the attorneys suggests: ‘‘Cops 
want to admit their guilt.”’ 

The story symbolizes something 
much bigger. Policemen have 
troubled consciences; business- 
men have troubled consciences; 
politicians have troubled cons- 
ciences; perhaps we in the church 
should have troubled consciences 
as well. At the very least, we still 
have a moral fibre that can be 
‘troubled.’ This story powerfully 
depicts the need to be in communi- 
ty when you are on the front line. 
But the more deeply we become in- 
volved, the more we realize our 
complicity. The reason this movie 
is sO gripping is that none of us can 


get off the hook ultimately. People 
in church pews can decry what is 
going on around them, but unless 
they are aggressively combating 
the evil, and providing positive 
alternatives, we are aiding the pro- 
blem.The shutters of our mind 
close off the world around us. We 
do not want to see the ‘‘Third 
World problem’’ as our problem. 
Let lawyers and policemen figure 
out what to do with the issue of 
drugs, and crime. Perhaps if we 
were more involved with the world 
around us, we would be driven 
deeper into community life. Unless 
we know our partners in faith are 
the only ones who truly. care for us, 
we will never have the courage to 
face our needy world. 

The actors and actresses were 
unknown to me. Treat Williams 
stars as the main detective, but I 
found the acting very even. The 
pace, drama, and tension unfold 
very appropriately. It is a gripping 
movie which I recommend, but be 
prepared for a challenge. 

Harry Klassen 
MR. KLASSEN is the minister at 
Fallingbrook Church, Scarborough, Ont. 
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funeral chapels 
~ Burquitlam, 625 North Road, 
Coquitlam, B. C. (604) 936-7411 
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ADVERTIZES. 
WHY DON’T YOU? 


Give us your copy EARLY to have 
your ad reach our readership. We need 
it three days before the first of the 
previous month. 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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THE CHURCHES OF ROME 
Photographs by Roloff Beny; text 
by Peter Gunn. 

Published in Canada by Musson 
Book Co., 1981. 

Price: $39.95. 


To classify The Churches of 
Rome as ‘“‘just another coffee- 
table book for the Christmas 
trade’ would be to do it a gross 
injustice. True, it possesses the 
size, weight and price of such 
seasonal publications, but the 
beauty and scholarship contained 
within its covers endow it with 
some of the timelessness of its 
subject and will invite reference to 
it long after the dust jacket is torn 
and discarded. 

The colour~plates are simply 
superb (one of them has been 
reproduced, albeit on a lower 
grade paper, on the cover of this 
issue). The use of light in the black 
and white photographs give them a 
haunting atmosphere that evokes a 
fine sense of history. Such 
superlatives will neither seem ex- 
cessive nor surprising to those who 
are familiar with the work of 
Canadian-born photographer 
Roloff Beny. His work in the 
centennial book To Everything 


SHE BENY 


Please send me 
enclosing $ 


NAME 


: A Truly Magnificent Gift 


This stunning collaboration by renowned 
| Canadian photographer Roloff Beny and 

distinguished historical scholar Peter Gunn 
lavishly celebrates the 
Churches of Rome. More than 150 photo- 
graphs with 32 pages in vivid color. 


Available at your bookstore or use handy coupon below. 


30 Lesmill Road, Don Mills, Ont. M3B 2T6 

copies of CHURCHES OF ROME @ $39.95. | am 
(please add a dollar to cover postage and handling). My 
cheque or money order is enclosed. (No cash or C.O.D.'s please). 


There Is A Season was enough in 
itself to make 1967 a year to 
celebrate and, having lived in 
Rome for twenty years now, he has 
turned the same loving lenses on 
the sacred sites of his adopted 
home. 

Peter Gunn, himself a resident 
of Italy since before the Second 
World War, is the author of 
several historical and travel books 
about that country. His text, of 
necessity, assumes some 
knowledge of architectural terms, 
but avoids needless pedantry. In- 
terlaced with his detailed descrip- 
tions of the churches is a most in- 
teresting historical narrative, pro- 
viding the necessary background to 
a full understanding of the times 
and circumstances in which the 
places of worship were con- 
structed. The book is thoroughly 
and professionally indexed and 
contains all of the maps and 
ground plans either a scholar or 
layman could ask for. 

The Churches of Rome reminds 
us of a time when Christianity had 
but two major divisions to contend 
with, when Rome was the political 
and cultural centre of 
Christianity’s western branch, 
patron of some of the finest artistic 


most distinctive 


$39.95 


talents ever offered up in the sca 
vice of the Church. Mankind needs 
cathedrals. Only God knows when, 
or if, we will ever witness the crea- } 
tion of such stone-cast testaments | 
to faith again. 
JRD | 


THE SEASONS IN STAINED 
GLASS 
Photographs by Sonia Halliday. 
and Laura Lushington. 
Published by Eerdmans; 
distributed in Canada by Oxford 
University Press. 

Price: $10.75. 


j 


One is hard pressed to guess the 
intended market for this little 
book. It is, without question, 
technically excellent, the jet black | 
background for both the text and 
the photographs setting off the col- 
ours of the stained glass to great 
advantage. The seasons depicted.} 
are both those of climate and the 
church year. The text consists of | 
direct and appropriate passages of 
Scripture in the New International 
Version translation. Great care has 
been taken in placing the 
photographs: in some cases the | 
window takes up more than one 
page but the ‘‘gutter,’’ or division 
caused by the binding, follows ex- 
actly the lead division in the glass | 
panels in the window. ‘ 

Why then should there be some 
doubt as to the intended market? | 
At $10.75 for thirty pages, not | 
counting the title page and end 
papers, the publisher must have | 
faith that there are many in the | 
buying public who appreciate 
either stained glass or quality prin- 
ting enough not to balk at the 
price. Perhaps, on the other hand, | 
it is a labour of love — Eerdmans 
gift to discerning devotees of this 
vanishing art-form, however few. | 

JRD | 
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| 
the better. 
But what baffles me most, 
Hans, is how you and I can read 
BG same books and find such dif- 
ferent things in them. For exam- 
ple, you conclude that these studies 
‘fare indoctrinating our people 
with a full-blown liberation 
theology.’’ I disagree. There cer- 
tainly are many references to the 
power and purpose of Jesus Christ 
to liberate suffering, hurting 
humanity from all forms of sin and 
oppression. This is quite in keeping 
with the purpose of the ministry 
which Jesus accepted in Luke 
4:16-21, and with the practice of 
his ministry in which he went 
about teaching, preaching and 
healing (meeting the total need of 
the whole person). But it is a far 
cry from the ‘‘full-blown libera- 
tion theology’? of a Gustavo 
Gutierrez or a James Cone, both 
of whom, I think, are guilty of 
some far-fetched interpretation of 
Scripture, and of proclaiming a 
partial gospel at best. 

And speaking of shoddy inter- 
pretation, I was surprised to see a 
careful scholar like you take such 
liberties with the text of these 
books. For example, where the 
writers of Beyond Brokenness say 
that what God did in the Exodus 
was lead ‘‘in the struggle for 
political/economic liberation that 
could be described as truly revolu- 
tionary,’’ you take this out of con- 
text and imply that the writers are 
saying God is therefore leading in 
the revolutions and guerrilla war- 
fare of our time. I would have ex- 
pected a more careful exegesis 
from you, Hans! 

Even more astonishing is this 
statement: ‘‘The notion of mission 
as ‘God’s mission’ finds no sup- 
port in Scripture which is not con- 
trived and artificial.’’ What you 
mean by ‘‘mission’’ and what I 
mean might be different, but my 
reaction is that the notion of mis- 
sion as not being God’s mission 

| finds no support in Scripture. Is it 
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not God’s mission to create new 
creatures in Christ? To reconcile 
the world to himself? To build his 
Church? To usher in the Kingdom 
of justice and truth where every 
knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father? 

From the day he called Abraham 
so that through him all the nations 
of the earth would be blessed — to 
the day he gave his only begotten 
Son so that through him the world 
might be saved — to the day he 
commissioned you and me and all 
his people to go into all the world, 
it has always been and always will 
be God’s mission. 

But that is not to say that ‘‘God 
is his own missionary”’ and there is 
nothing left for us to do, as you ac- 
cuse these writers of saying. It is 
precisely because it is his mission 
that it becomes our mission and is 
the most important task in the 
world. Smith and Barndt in 
Beyond Brokenness use 62 pages to 
describe God’s mission of re- 
creation, and then use 63 more to 
describe our participation in God’s 
mission. Yes, we are ‘‘am- 
bassadors for Christ’’ as you say, 
but that doesn’t mean that Christ 
disassociates himself from that 
mission. We still report to him and 
receive our orders from him, 
because it is his mission. 

In several places you suggest 
that the real reason behind all of 
this material is to ‘‘foster the ac- 
ceptance, if not the actual fight for 
(sic) a certain political system.”’ 
Later you identify this system as 
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GOD’S LOVE AND YOUR LOVE 


A gift to the Canadian Bible Society this Christmas is 
one way of letting God’s love flow through your life into 


the lives of others. 


To Wish You All 
A Merry Christmas 
and a 
Happy New Year 


Rev. H. L. Henderson 
Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba 1981 


WHAT A FRIEND 
WE HAVE IN JESUS 
The life story of 
Joseph Medlicott Scriven, 
author of the famous hymn 
by 


Foster Meharry Russell 


Scriven who came to Canada from 
Ireland in 1845, left a record as a 
humanitarian and in his time was 
looked upon as a saint. His greatest 
legacy, however, was a hymn that 
has remained a favourite for more 
than a century and is sung in 


churches of all 
throughout the world. 


286 pages, hardcover 
illustrated 
$20.00 postpaid 
Publication Date: 
December 1, 1981 


Please order now for 
Christmas giving, from 
Mika Publishing Co., 
200 Stanley St. PO Box 536, 
Belleville, Ont. K8N 5B2 
Tel. (613) 962-4022 


denominations 


Your comments on articles in 
The Record are always 
welcome. Feel free to write us. 


There is an urgent need for Bibles in many languages. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario 


(416) 757-4171 
M4A 2S4. 


BERMUDA VACATION, near the 
beaches and on the bus route. Efficiency 
apartment by the pool. Twin beds, private 
bath and shower. Mrs. C. J. Harris, Mid- 
dle Rd., Southampton West, 8-07. Phone 
809-298-0419. 


Royal Tours 1982 Program 
NEW ZEALAND 
& HAWAII, 


January 23 - February 17, 1982 $4,990 

26 day deluxe tour, North and South Islands, with a 
three night stop over at Hawaii and two nights in 
Los Angeles. 


SCANDINAVIA 

June 16 - July 4, 1982 $2,900 

Nature’s wonderland of western Norway, magnifi- 
cent Swedish Castles and Crystals and fairy-tale 
Denmark make this an exciting holiday; our third 
tour to this destination. 


ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, WALES, 


September 8 - 27, 1982 $2,950 
The rich culture and natural beauty of Britain is ex- 
plored in this leisurely-paced deluxe coach tour that 
includes four nights in London. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
VICTORIA FALLS, 


October 5 - 29, 1982 

South Africa at its best - in springtime. Our 
itinerary includes a Blue Train Journey, the Garden 
Route, Paarl, Durban and Kruger National Park; 
Sabi Sabi, Johannesburg and Victoria Falls - A 25 
day deluxe tour. 

All Royal Tours are management escorted all- 
inclusive and are designed for travellers 50 years of 
age and over. 

For full details contact: 


Royal Tours 

1250 South Service Rd., 
Dixie Plaza, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
L5E 1V4. 
1-416-274-2597. 


ROYAL 


Vihear 


Mention The Presbyterian Record 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
for 


a 
A NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE AGENCY LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


795-5219 @ 755-5210 
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ST. PAUL'S 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
70 James Street, South 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8P 2Y8 


will be celebrating its 150th Anniver- 
sary between November, 1982 and 
November, 1983. Former members 
and friends who wish to be informed 
of events are asked to submit names 
and addresses. 


Travel Plans for 1982 
16 day coach tour of Great Britain 

Departures August 12 

Fully arranged/Fully escorted 
Optional Extensions 

Tour Hosts: The Reverend Henry and 
Mae Russell (416) 233-2004 
and 
The Reverend Joe Muchan (416) 745-9637 
VIATIR_ TRAVEL SERVICE 
(416) 783-6141 


TRAVEL ADVENTURES 
TO SHARE WITH YOU. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES A 
Three 18-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, May 31 (Best for 
the Midnight Sun); July 2; July 26. C. P. Air 
jet flight to Edmonton, ‘‘North to Alaska” 
by deluxe motor coach via Alaska Highway, 
visiting Peace River country; Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park, 
Anchorage, Alaska; ‘’Trail of ‘98’’ via motor 
coach, Whitehorse to Skagway. Sail the 
spectacular Inside Passage aboard the 
elegant Canadian Cruise ship the Prince 
George on an eleven hundred mile cruise, 
Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. The crew 
treats you like royalty, dine in regal splen- 
dor, the entertainment is sparkling. C. P. Air 
Vancouver to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $2,499. per person, twin sharing. 
Adjusted rates for residents of Western 
Canada. 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — ESCORTED 
(ALASKA-YUKON-INSIDE PASSAGE) 
SERIES B (Series A in Reverse) 
Three 18-day full escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours originating Toronto, June 7 (Best for 
the Midnight Sun); July 9; Aug. 2. Air 
Canada jet flight to Vancouver. Sail the 
spectacular Inside Passage aboard the 
elegant Canadian Cruise ship the Prince 
George on an eleven hundred mile cruise, 
Vancouver to Skagway. The crew treats 
you like royalty, dine in regal splendor, the 
entertainment is sparkling. ‘’Trail of ‘98’ via 
motor coach, Skagway to Whitehorse, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Mount McKinley Park 
and Anchorage, Alaska; south by the 
Alaska Highway through the Peace River 
Country to Edmonton. Air Canada jet flight 
to Toronto. Tour price from Toronto $2,499. 
per person, twin sharing. Adjusted rates for 
residents of Western Canada. 
MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS — 
ESCORTED 
Four 16 day Autumn Colour Tours, depar- 
ting Toronto, Sept. 12th, Sept. 16th, Sept. 
19th and Sept. 23rd. 
For best service and complete information 
write or phone: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD., 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
137 Wellington St. W., 
Box 894, CHATHAM, ONTARIO, 
N7M 513 
Phone: Office — 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-362-1467 
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‘‘communism”’ and conclude that 
the whole study is ‘‘Marxist indoc- 
trination.’’ I’m sorry, Hans, but 
you’ve lost me here. Is it com- | 
munism to strive for ‘‘a system of | 
justice in which rich and poor are 
treated alike?”’ I thought that was 
one of the great goals of 
democracy. Is it Marxist indoc- 
trination to suggest a society in 
which no one is rich at the expense 
of the poor and where the basic 
needs of all are met? I thought this 
is what Paul was talking about in 
II Cor. 8:13-15: ‘‘I do not mean 
that others should be eased and 
you burdened, but that as a matter 
of equality your abundance at the 
present time should supply their 
want, so that there may be 
equality.”’ 

There is a lot more to Marxism 
and communism than the 
laudable, but mainly unpractised, 
ideal of equality, and I fail to see 
those ideologies in these books. 
Perhaps you have found them here 
because you were looking for 
them, or because you mistrusted 
the motives of your fellow- 
Christians who put so much em- 
phasis on doing something here 
and now about a world gone mad 
with selfishness, injustice, poverty, 
pain and war. 

Perhaps you are right when you 
say that ‘‘the equality of the 
Kingdom of God can only be 
brought on by the coming of the 
King’’ but please do not write off 
as Communists those who believe 
God has called them to work 
tirelessly for signs of the Kingdom 
in this world while they await his 
coming. 

Yours in the fellowship of 
Christ. 


MR. DAVIS is 
Secretary for 
Mission Educa- 
tion, Board of 
World Mission. 
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said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
was a Stranger, and ye took me in.” 


At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by 
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affects all realms of life. Thus the 
World Council denies the Salva- 
tion Army’s charge that the coun- 
cil is motivated more by politics 
than the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Moderator of Central Com- 

mittee, Archbishop Ted Scott of 
Toronto, says: ‘‘The Salvation Ar- 
my believes that it is possible to be 
‘apolitical’ in our world. Yet, in 
reality there is a willingness to ac- 
: quiesce in any given social struc- 
ture to enable the Army to minister 
to individuals. The position of the 
World Council of Churches is that 
that, de facto, is a ‘political’ posi- 
tion, whether acknowledged as 
‘such or not.”’ 

The second major issue is the 
/non-sacramental Army’s difficulty 
-over the World Council of Chur- 
|ches’ goal of Christian unity in 
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‘one eucharistic fellowship.”’ 
Since this goal is not part of the 
basis for membership in the coun- 
cil, the Army has continually been 
reassured that this search should 
not be a point of exclusion for 
them. 

The Army, under considerable 
pressure from. some of. their 
sources of financial support, had 
to make an agonizing decision, 
hotly debated in the Salvation Ar- 
my world-wide, a decision by no 
means unanimous, as General 
Brown’s letter indicates. 

The Salvation Army will con- 
tinue to support World Council 
programmes such as the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, on Faith and 
Order, Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service and the Chris- 
tian Medical Commission. From 
now on, non-voting fraternal 
delegates will attend World Coun- 
cil meetings. Central Committee 
expressed the strong hope that at 
local, national and regional levels 


The Scott Mission 


502 Spadina Ave. ® Toronto ® Canada 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Director 
David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


word and deed, Him for whom there was no 
room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas and 
a joyous New Year. 


the ecumenical relationship. which 
the Army enjoys will continue to 
grow. 

General Brown closes his letter: 
‘‘Should the day come when cir- 
cumstances encourage the Salva- 
tion Army to leave fraternal status 
and seek full membership, I hope 
that our readiness to apply would 
be matched by the Council’s 
understanding.’’ Central Commit- 
tee assured him of such. 


MRS. JOHNS- 
TON is The 
Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’s representative on the 
Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches and President of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. 
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FOR MILLIONS IN OUR WORLD, 
CHRISTMAS DINNER WILL LOOK LIKE 


THIS. 


On your gift list this Christmas, remember people suffering 
from poverty, illiteracy and oppression. 


Give to the development and relief activities of 


Presbyterian World Service 


PRESBYTERIAN WORLD SERVICE AND DEVELOPMENT 
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September, 1981 Record. 

On the off chance that the 
Editor actually wrote the piece 
seriously (and I can imagine that 
there are people within our church 
that do hold the views expressed), I 
am very disappointed that he has 
chosen such a_ simplistic and 
callous way to initiate a discussion 
of social justice and international 
development — simplistic in its 
understanding of the issues and 
positions at stake, and callous in 
the cynical disregard for the suffer- 
ing and injustice that has given rise 
to much Third World theology. 

One suspects that the Editor’s 
patron saint, William F. Buckley, 
Jr., whose image is enshrined on 
his office wall, would have ar- 
ticulated a more informed argu- 
ment for the social conservatism 
espoused in the editorial. As it 
stands, the piece represents a half- 
baked loaf of E. R. Norman and 
Walter Le Fevbre, both extreme 
critics of the work of the churches 
in the field of social justice. 

If the Editor sincerely desires to 
raise the issues lampooned in his 
editorial for responsible discus- 
sion, may I humbly suggest that he 
do some more serious homework 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 


(Advertisement) 


and try again. 

As I re-read this, I realize that I 
have written an angry letter — and 
that is precisely what I intended. 

(Rev.) Brian Fraser, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Ed. note: Mr. Buckley’s picture 
does indeed hang on my office wall 
— would that I wrote prose as well 
as he! Neither Mr. Buckley nor 
myself would have anything in 
common with the other two 
‘authorities’? named. Mr. Fraser 
neglected to mention that a picture 


~ of Cesar Chavez also graces my of- 


fice. That picture was to the left of 
my chair for visitors. Perhaps Mr. 
Fraser should look in both direc- 
tions more often. 


‘“‘Smart’’ enthusiasm 


I have read with great personal 
enthusiasm, the article in the 
September issue of The 
Presbyterian Record entitled 
‘‘Christians, Wake Up!’’ by Rev. 
Dr. James W. Smart. Here, at last, 
is the answer to the chicanery of 
the fakes, the frauds, and the false 
prophets. 

I would like to own Dr. Smart’s 
book, The Cultural Subversion of 
the Biblical Faith. Would you be 
kind enough to advise me to where 
I should write to order this book, 
and also would you please advise 


(416) 441-2840 


me of the cost of same. 
Thanking you for your atten- | 
tion, ae 
William A. Davidson, | 
Peterborough, Ont. | 

Ed. note: Presbyterian Publica- | 
tions, 52 Wynford Drive, Don | 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J8, stock Dr. — 
Smart’s books. For a prepaid | 
order of the book in question, the | 
cost is $6.95. 


David Marshall on 
‘‘Proposition 12”’ 


The Presbyterian Record is the | 
publication most looked forward — 
to in our home each month. | 
Thanks for a well written church | 
magazine. | 

‘“‘Thoughts on Recommendation ~ 
12”’ is more than an interesting ar- | 
ticle because it relates to a very im- | 
portant aspect of our society, in } 
my opinion. | 

Under the heading ‘‘Covenant | 
Declaration for a Nuclear Age,’’ | 
when I was reading the first com- | 
ment, I struck out ‘‘brother and 
friend’’ and inserted ‘‘Saviour.”’ 

I believe Mr. Marshall puts his | 
finger on the cause of our church | 
having to cope with the subject of | 
the nuclear age when he indicates | 
sin has caused us to be confronted | 
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with this topic. 

Gwilym O. Griffith as quoted by 
Mr. Marshall, ‘‘The more man has 
concentrated upon the world to the 
exclusion of any recognition of the 
eternal world, the more nearly: he 
| has come to turning the world, not 
‘into a paradise, but into a hell,”’ 
fits well into this commentary. 

Christians have been likened to 
the salt of the earth. Let the 
Church voice be a Christian one! 

(Mrs.) Betty J. Waite, 
London, Ont. 
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Appreciation 
and action 


|. This letter is a ‘*thank you’’ for 
the excellent article appearing in 
The Record of June ’81, by Dr. 
Roy Strang. This is a belated 
expression of my appreciation 
because of the mail strike. 

The following may interest you. 
Some time ago when you published 
a splendid article on this same 
general subject of ‘‘God’s total 
creation’? (not merely man!) 
written by the Rev. Allan Old, | 
| wrote of my great delight about 
that. Since the Rev. and Mrs. Old 
_ have retired, and are living here in 
B.C. in the lower mainland, I have 
made their acquaintance. Several 

of us have formed a preliminary 
committee to look into’ the 

possibility of bringing before the 
church people of Canada _ this 
whole matter of intelligent and 
compassionate concern for God’s 
creation and the creatures in it who 
are dependent on man for their 
very survival. As Dr. Roy Strang 
attends the same Presbyterian 
church as the Olds in White Rock, 
B.C., we hope to be able to consult 
with him on this matter. 

As a Presbyterian — my 
husband is an elder — I am very 
happy to have this area of need 
mentioned in our church 
magazine! Apparently there is an 
increasing awareness among 

Christians that we have a 
responsibility to use God’s world 
wisely. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Juliet P. Werts, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Praise from a 
first-time Commissioner 


As a first-time commissioner to 
‘the General Assembly I found the 
Monday/Tuesday information 
days invaluable. The boards and 
people in Toronto turned into flesh 
and blood with real cares and con- 
cerns from the nebulous entitles 
they had seemed to be. 

In the same way the recent at- 
tractive back covers of The Record 
serve the same purpose. 

I probably should have taken a 
minute of your time at Assembly 
to convey the congratulations of 
many on the general excellence of 
our magazine. 

You and your staff are to be 
commended. 

Jean Martin, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


California kudos 


Your magazine sets a_ high 
standard, and I congratulate you 
on it. 

(Rev. Dr.) James B. Adamson, 
Santa Rosa, California. 


Warm words 
from Nigeria 


I thank you warmly for The 
Presbyterian Record. The issues 
are very welcome, acceptable, and 
greatly appreciated. Thank you. 

I wish you a very successful and 
long tenure of office as the Editor 
of The Presbyterian Record. God 
bless you. 

(Dr.) Akanu Ibiam, 
Afikpo, Nigeria. 


Congratulations 


Thank you for the excellent job 
you and your staff are doing at 
The Record. 1 have been reading 
The Record since the mid-thirties 
and the recent issues have been, in 
my judgment, the best ever. Con- 
gratulations and keep up the good 
work! 

(Rev.) Grant Muir, 
Embro, Ont. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge 
with features of a 
luxury residential hotel 


Private or shared rooms, suites 
Private baths 

Air conditioned 

Broadloomed throughout 
Colour TV, radio in each room 
Restful lounge areas 

Safety features 

Nurse call system 

Emergency power systems 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Residents retain independence. 
No lease or transfer of assets required. 
Permanent or short-term occupancy. 


Accommodation includes: 

* 24-hour attendant 
Recreation, activities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining room — menu choice 


Additional features: 
* Medical clinic 
Nursing Home on premises 
Barber-beauty salon 
Branch bank 
Chapel 
Tuck Shop 
Parking — free for residents and 
guests 
Landscaped grounds 
Direct bus connection to subway 


For further information and free 
coloured brochure, 

write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 

Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6. 
or call: 416-499-3313. 


Presbyterian pavilion 
at plowing match 


The Presbyterian Pavilion at the 
1981 International Plowing 
Match, held at Crown Hill, Ont. 
(near Barrie), was one of over 600 
booths and displays erected on the 
site. Its presence there was the 
result of a year’s careful planning 
by ten congregations from the Bar- 
rie vicinity. 

The pavilion, which was housed 
in a 30’ x 50’ tent, with a 10’ x 30’ 
trailer adjoining it, featured 
displays by the Board of World 
Mission and the Board of Con- 
gregational Life of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
Knox College, Presbyterian World 
Service, the presbytery of Barrie 
and other, non-Presbyterian 
organizations such as The Leprosy 
Mission of Canada and The Cana- 
dian Bible Society. Special after- 
noon programmes were Offered, 
featuring people such as Nell Max- 
well, founder of Women Alive, 
Gene MacLellan, songwriter and 
recording artist and author of the 
song ‘‘Put your hand in the 
hand...,’> Rev. Ken Innes of 
Brussels, Ont., a Presbterian 
minister and a competing 
plowman, and ‘‘The Lost and 
Found,’’ a musical group made up 
of Presbyterian ministers. 

Free coffee, tea and hot 
chocolate were provided and were 
much appreciated by visitors to the 
pavilion, especially in light of the 
rather inclement weather. 

The adjoining trailer provided 
facilities for infant care and was 
one of the few clean, warm and 
dry places on the site. It was also 
the only one equipped to offer 
diaper changing areas and a place 
for nursing mothers. 

The number of visitors to the 
pavilion indicated the potential for 
service and outreach through the 
Church’s presence at this unique 
event. 
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Shown above are some visitors to the Presbyterian pavilion at the plowing match. 


South Africa Church 
Council calls 
charges a ‘‘smear”’ 


The South African Council of 
Churches in Johannesburg has 
charged a government official with 
using ‘‘smear tactics’’ against it. 
SACC president P.J. Storey 
reacted to remarks made in 
parliament by Louis Le Grange, 
the South African minister of 
police. 

Le Grange said SACC secretary 
general Desmond Tutu and the 
Council seek to ‘‘undermine the 
morale and preparedness of the 
police force and the defence force’’ 
because they ‘“‘initiate and support 
projects created to support 
national service dodgers and 
deserters, at the same time sup- 
porting organizations involved in 
civil disobedience.”’ 

In reply, Storey said SACC 
allegiance is ‘‘with no_ political 
party or movement,’’ but with 
‘*Christ, the Lord of the Church.’’ 
SACC is. committed to non-violent 
efforts to change the South 
African system of apartheid, he 


stated, but ‘‘we can understand | 
those whose frustration has led to 


an abandonment 
methods.’’ 
Ecumenical Press Service 


of peaceful 


Attention 
all musicians 


A committee has recently been | 


formed to study the possibility of | 
compiling a new book of hymns | 
and songs as an addition to the | 
Praiseways book. It is hoped this | 
new volume will contain material | 


written by Presbyterians involved | 


in music. d 
The committee asks those in- | 
terested to strive for strong 
theology and inclusive language i in ; 
their compositions. If you do not | 
write music, a tape of your song(s) — 
will suffice. If your music is not 
harmonized, the committee has 
members qualified to do the work. 
All material should be sent as 
soon as possible to: Rev. Ted 
Creen, Box 1031, Stouffville, Ont. 
LOH ILO. 
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Presbyterian - 
Headquarters damaged 


The headquarters of The 

Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
received extensive damage when a 
car-bomb exploded in downtown 
Belfast, August 22. The building, 
which houses church offices and 
_contains a large assembly hall, was 
partially destroyed in a_ similar 
explosion in 1976. Restoration had 
recently been completed, at a cost 
of about 400,000 pounds. Dr. 
Donald Fraser, information of- 
| ficer for the Presbyterian Church, 
| expects the new repairs to cost at 
| least that much. 

The explosion occurred when a 
200 lb. bomb, left in a van on the 
street, detonated. 

S.W. Murray 
Belfast 


Christian leader cites 
|Muslim expansion 


In the near future, every fourth 
| person on the world will be a 
Muslim, according to Eberhard 
Troeger, director of the Protestant 
Mission in Upper Egypt. He points 
Jout that both reform and con- 
| servative wings of Islam view their 
| religion as the great alternative to 
|the materialistic West and the 
| atheistic East. 

In 1900, Troeger states, Muslim 
population was estimated to be 100 
million — compared to about 500 
million Christians. Islam now 
claims about 700 million 
adherents, equalling the number of 

| the world’s nominal Christians. 

Troeger says that there are now 

| over 5 million Muslims in western 
Europe and that they are 
aggressively involved’ in 
evangelism. He estimates that only 

| two per cent of the world’s 55,000 

| Protestant missionaries are in- 
volved in ministry among 
Muslims. 
World Evangelization News 
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Erratum: A_ rather serious 
typographical error appeared 
in the report from The General 
Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in the 
“*‘News’’ section of October’s 
Record. A quotation was 
given that read: ‘‘We will 
work to expose the myth that 
God alone is the true source of 
peace and serenity.’’ It should 
have read as follows: ‘‘We will 
work to expose the myth of 
peace and security in weapons 
and to affirm that God alone 
is the true source of peace and 
security.”’ 

The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church is quite in- 
capable of the unorthodox 
misquote. Meanwhile, we at 
The Record will work harder 
at ‘‘exposing the myth’’ that 
typesetters and proof-readers 
can produce infallible work 
without exhaustive cross- 
checking. 

(Our thanks to Mr. Ernest 
Woods of Hamilton, Ont., for 
drawing this error to our at- 
tention.) 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Elaine Stone 
Administrator 


A boarding school for boys 
of intelligence with a learn- 
ing difficulty, offering courses 
from grade 4 through grade 
12 leading to the Ontario 
Secondary School Gradua- 
tion Diploma. Students are 
not normally accepted if they 
have reached their 14th birth- 
day. 


For further information 
phone or write: 

The Registrar 

Saint Barnabas’ School 

Niagara Parkway, 

R.R. 1, Box 583 

Fort Erie, Ontario L2A 5M4 
(416) 871-3891 871-8875 
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EWART’S 
THREE R’S 


* a REQUEST 
to ministers, Christian 
educators, leaders, young peo- 
ple, students in Grades XII and 
XIIL, anyone wishing to serve 
the Church: 
- Discuss Church Vocations 
- Send in Inquiries 
- Write for Application Forms 
* a REPORT (1980-81) 
to the Church: 
YOUR generosity made possible 
46 scholarships and bursaries 
*a REMINDER 
to all 
- money sent to the 
RESOURCE FUND means more 
help for students 
- strengthens the work of 
EWART COLLEGE 


income tax receipts 
provided 


WRITE TO: 
EWART COLLEGE, 
156 ST. GEORGE STREET 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 
M5S 2G1 
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Academic 
excellence 


is more than the wholesale consumption of 
valueless facts. It is scholarship pursued 
from an integral and cohering worldview. 


Institute 
for 
Christian 


Studies 


offers biblically directed graduate study. 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. programs are offered 
dealing with foundational and 
interdisciplinary issues in philosophy, 
theology, history and historiography, 
political theory and philosophical 
aesthetics. 


For information write: 

Admissions Office 

Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 


KNOX CHURCH, Windsor, Ont., once again shared in the open-air 
worship service held at the beginning of the University of Windsor fall 
term, Sept. 13. Some 500 people gathered on the university campus 
for the service, which was followed by separate Communion Services 
in the Roman Catholic, Anglican and Reformed traditions. A 
fellowship hour over coffee and doughnuts concluded the assembly. 
This was the third year Knox had participated in the campus worship 
service. Pictured, Rev Gerald Doran, minister of Knox (in black), con- 
ducts the Reformed Communion Service with Rev. Robert Lockhart, 


THE CONGREGATION of Dewar’s Church, 
Arnprior, Ont., celebrated their 100th an- 
niversary on June 21. The kirk session of 
Dewar’s is comprised of Rev. Leo Hughes, 
minister, J.M. MacMillan, clerk, and Duncan 
Dewar and James Storie, elders. 


United Church Chaplain at the University of Windsor. 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


Rev. Charles and Mrs. Beatrice 
Steinmetz were honoured on the occa- 
sion of their golden wedding anniversary 
by a gathering of friends, Friday, June 
12, at the Toronto Hungarian Cultural 
Centre. Rev. Steinmetz was an impor- 
tant figure in the early days of 
Hungarian Presbyterian organization 
and, after graduating from Knox Col- 
lege in 1937, he helped design and build 
first Hungarian Presbyterian. Church in 
Toronto. He resigned as minister of First 
Hungarian Church in 1952, and six mon- 
ths later established, and became 
minister of, the Free Magyar Reformed 
Church of Toronto. In 1955 Mr. 
Steinmetz retired and he is now a 
minister emeritus of The Hungarian 
Reformed Church in America. Mrs. 
Steinmetz is a former deaconess of the 
Presbyterian Church, having received 
her designation in 1930. Tribute was 
paid to the Steinmetzs by Mr. Frank 
Vass, Q.C., senior lawyer of Hungarian 
descent in Toronto. Dr. DeCourcy 
Rayner, Moderator of the 103rd General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, was a special guest at the even- 
ing celebration. 
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THE DELEGATION from the Canadian Council of Churches is pictured at the official reception 
given them by the Chinese Government, held July 4 in the Great Hall of the People, Peking. In- 
cluded in the photo are: front row, Bishop K.H. Ting, president of the China Christian Council 
(third from left), Heather Johnston, president of the Canadian Council of Churches (fourth 
from left), Chinese Vice-Premier Yang (fifth from left), Dr. Donald Anderson, secretary of the 
Canadian Council of Churches (sixth from left), and Mr. Michel Gauvin, Canadian Ambassador | 
to China (seventh from left). Presbyterian delegates, in addition to Heather Johnston, are: Dr. 
E.H. Johnson, second row, third from left, Dr. A.W. Currie, Moderator of The Presbyterianlg 
Church in Canada, back row, third from left, and Dr. George Malcolm, general secretary of the 
Board of World Mission of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, back row, extreme Rant 
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The Chorister Wobe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manutactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 18 
Catalogue on Request 


457-9822 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 


130 MAIN STREET NORTH (HWY. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. L6V 1N8 


Tweeds 
Souvenirs 


Scottish Woollens 
Clan Tartans 
With enquiries please enclose 
stamped addressed return envelope. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 


communion tables 
pulpits — chairs 
Styles to suit any 
architectural 
environment 

Direct factory prices 


~~ 
CHAIRS 


Stacking — folding 
upholstered — steel — 
wood — plastic 

A complete line of 

tables and chairs 

for every purpose. 

Peter Keppie Sales Ltd. 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. M1C 2A8 
Tel. (416) 284-5260 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

e lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

¢ collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 
(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


MADE IN CANADA 


December, 1981. 


2. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St.. (Fifth floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
Clerical, Choir & Academic Robes 
Tel. (416) 977-3857 


For Quality 
ny CHOIR GOWNS 


Y that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 181 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or Commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 
TUNING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


aii Dubay ORGANS LTD 


i 1349 Plains Road East, 
Burlington, Ontario, 
416-634-8831 L7R 3P7 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 
30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. 
M8Z 224. 


RUSSELL C. GOODMAN 
Haaed Wears Shite 
3846 ELLESMERE ROAD 
WEST HILL. Ont. 

M1C 1J1 

PHONE (416) 282-8979 


HASTINGS GLASS HOUSE 


Memorial Stained Glass Windows 
Restorations New Frames 
Storms Installations 


Donald Scott 
PO Box 803 
Tweed, Ont 
KOK 3J0 
613-478-2114 


FSLEeN 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White for Brochure” 


Memorial Window: 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
® Traditional and modern @ Designs 
© Repairs ® Releading 
©@ New Frames ® Installers 
Artists and Craftsmen in STAINED GLASS 
WESTMACOTT ART GLASS STUDIO 
2110 Main St. Wpg. R2V 2C2 
Ph: 338-9393 


oe P & B STAINED GLASS 
Nee STUDIO 
' athrha| STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 


Tilt WINDOWS 
IK P i 244 DUKE STREET WEST 


pr SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


4) 
( PHONE 672-6445 — 657-2289 


| 
PAUL BLANEY, N.D.D., AM.G.P. 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems 
for junior and senior choirs, organ books 
and solos, vocal solos. Write for music on 
approval. Two church organists on our 
staff. HYSEN MUSIC LIMITED, 146 
Dundas Street, London, Ontario, 
Canada, N6A 1Gl1. 


People and places 


continued from previous page 
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AGNES AND HUGH HOWIE, members of Aldershot Church, Burl- 
ington, Ont., were honoured on the occasion of their Diamond wed- 
ding anniversary by a gathering of family and friends at the Burlington 
Golf and Country Club, July 30. Over the years, the Howies have 
given generously of their time and talents to the work of the church. 
The couple were presented with gifts and many expressions of con- 
gratulations were extended to them. Pictured, Agnes, a member of 
the Aldershot session, is congratulated by Rev. David Nicholson while 
Hugh listens. 


The sod-turning ceremony for McKer- 
cher Drive Church, Saskatoon, Sask., 
was held on May 10, with Rev. Frank 
VanderZwan conducting the service. 


< 


An historical plaque commemorating 
the construction of Dixie Union Chapel, 
Mississauga, Ont., in 1837, was unveiled 
and dedicated at a special Sunday after- 
noon service, held Oct. 11. Also known 
as the Stone Chapel, Dixie Union is the 
oldest continuing Protestant place of 
worship and burial ground in Peel 
County and was built to replace a log 
structure in which Anglican, Methodist 
and Presbyterian congregations wor- 
shipped as early as 1816. The chapel was 
last used for regular services by a Baptist 
congregation in the 1950’s and it is still 
held in trust for local Protestant 
denominations. Representatives of the 
municipal, provincial and federal 
governments were on hand for the ser- 
vice, including the Hon. John Black 
Aird, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. 
Rev. Kingsley King of Dixie 
Presbyterian Church, Mississauga, join- 
ed clergy from the Anglican, Baptist and 
United churches in the ceremony. 
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THE SOD-TURNING ceremony for the’new church building for Haney 
Church, Haney, B.C., was held recently. The service was conducted 
by Rev. Rex Krepps, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Salmon Arm, 
B.C., who is pictured, with members of the congregation, looking on 
while Mr. Bob Cathro turns the sod. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS in memory of Wilford Dippel, an elder 
of Knox Church, Walkerton, Ont., were dedicated on Sunday, 
September 20. Mrs. Wilford Dippel is shown making the presentation 
with Rev. Donald G. Kemble, minister of Knox. 
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MRS. LUCY BAKER, secretary of First 
Church, Regina, for 23 years, was honoured 
on her retirement at a congregational gather- 
ng which followed the church service of 
Sept. 13. Dr. K. Martin presented Mrs. Baker 
with an engraved silver tray and a purse of 
money on behalf of the board of managers. 
Mrs. J.H. Smith, president of the women’s 
federation, presented her with a corsage, and 
3 bouquet of roses from the Wilkinson family 
of Victoria, B.C., formerly of First Church, 
was given to Mrs. Baker by Mrs. M. Hun- 
ay 


A stained-glass window in memory of 
avid and Mary Sherriff and their 
aughter, Irene G. McLean, was 
edicated by Rev. William Munshaw of 
ucknow Church, Lucknow, Ont., on 
unday, June 21. The window is the gift 
f the late Berwick G. Sherrif (son and 
rother) of London. 


The congregation of Richmond 
hurch, Richmond, B.C., recently 
celebrated the third major expansion of 
their church facilities (in the past 20 
years). The size of the entire building has 
been increased by some 40%, with addi- 
tional seating for 100 persons. The ex- 
pansion also includes a study, a 
secretarial office and five new 
classrooms. The minister of Richmond 
Church is Rev. Tony Plomp. 


tt 
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December, 1981 _ 


THE CONGREGATION of Zion Church celebrated their 100th anniver- 
sary on July 12. The day’s activities began with a pancake and bacon 
breakfast. The morning service was conducted by Revs. Paul and 
Warren McKinnon, sons of Mr. and Mrs. C.M. McKinnon, active 
members of Zion Church for over 50 years. A choir of past and present 
members, musical contributions by several young people, plus 
numbers by the junior choir, added to the service. The day concluded 
with a smorgasbord dinner in the church hall. Pictured are the 
ministers who attended the anniversary. They are, from left to right: 
Rev. |. McKee, Rev. W. McKinnon, Rev. D. Heslipp, Rev. G. Duncan, 
Rev. L. Berdan, minister of Zion, and Rev. P. McKinnon. 


MR. AND MRS. ARNOLD ROBINSON of Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., were honoured at a con- 
gregational dinner, held September 23. The occasion marked the retirement of Mr. Robinson 
as church treasurer, a position. he had served, with the assistance of his wife, Edna, for 25 
years. Tributes to the Robinsons were paid by Mr. G. McLean, Mr. Norman Thompson, and 
Dr. Eric A. Beggs, minister of Orillia Church. Pictured, from left to right (front row), are: Dr. 
Beggs, Mr. and Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Eric Bacon, who presented the couple with watches; 
and (back row) Mr. G. McLean and Mr. N. Thompson. 
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Louise can’t 
pull another 
weed — 

so she lacks 
for food. 


Now over 80 years she’s too frail 
ever to work again in the fields of 
Jamaica. So she rarely gets 
enough to eat, and her health gets 
worse. 

Mission volunteers give her all the 
care and help they can, but their 


to provide adequate food and 
clothing. 

You can send friendship and a 
lifeline to Louise, or someone like 
her, for less than the cost of two 
quarts of milk a week. 


Join with the thousands of people 
of goodwill in Canada who now 
help old folk in tragic need. For 
$12.00 a month help goes directly 
in your name to someone whose 
facts and photo we will gladly 
send, when you _ ‘‘Adopt-A- 
Gran’’. 

Someone prays that you will send 
this coupon today. 


Help the aged 

. 44 Eglinton Avenue W., (PRC) 
Toronto, Ontario M4R 1A1 
Registered Charity No. 0450999-09-13 
Please send me the photo and details 
of a “’Gran”’ in great need. | would like 
to start helping right away and enclose 
my contribution of $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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own poverty does not allow them - 
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STIRLING, REV. DR. JAMES CLARK 
PAUL, 78, Minister Emeritus of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, Ont., died in 
that city on October 6, 1981. 

He was born in Edinburgh on April 
30, 1903, a son of the late Rev. James 
Stirling, a minister of the Church of 
Scotland. He was a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, where he was Grier- 
son Scholar, Hope Essay Prize winner, 
contributor to the Classical Quarterly 
Review, President of the University’s 
Dramatic society, and Blues winner in 
field hockey and athletics. 

Dr. Stirling was a Reader at St. Giles 
Cathedral and then Assistant Minister 
at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. 
He was ordained to Mills and Steamers’ 
Chaplaincy in Calcutta, India, as an In- 
dustrial Chaplain, and in 1929 was ap- 
pointed to His Majesty’s Indian Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment. Later, Dr. 
Stirling became Civil Chaplain to chur- 
ches at Rawalpindi, Murree, Madras 
and Secundarahl. He was Regimental 
Chaplain to the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, the Scottish Borderers, the 
Cameronians, The Argyle and 
Sutherland Highlanders and the Gordon 
Highlanders. He was awarded the In- 
dian General Service Medal with two 
clasps and retired as Presidency Senior 
Chaplain, Madras, where he was also 
Justice of the Peace. 

At the outbreak of World War II Dr. 
Stirling joined the lst Battalion, the 
Baluch Regiment, in the Indian Army as 
a combatant. Later he became In- 
telligence Officer to the 27th Indian In- 
fantry Brigade, then Assistant Military 
Secretary to General Sir E. P. Quinan of 
the 10th Army, and ended the war in the 
General Headquarters in India. 

Returning to Scotland, Dr. Stirling 
was Minister of Trinity Parish Church, 
Coatdyke until January of 1948. In 1949 
he was appointed Assistant to the 
Minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Toronto, and in 1950 was called to the 
pulpit of St. Andrew’s where he served 
until retirement in 1972. 

Dr. Paul Stirling was Honorary 
Chaplain of the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada from 1950 until 1973; chaplain 
of the St. Andrew’s Society of Toronto 
until his death; and a 25-year member of 
the Rotary Laughlen Lodge. In 1965 he 
was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Queen’s Universi- 
ty, Kingston, Ontario, in recognition of 
his distinguished ministry. He served 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada on 
a number of boards and committees. 

He is survived by his wife, Ruth 
Evelyn (nee Chisholm), and a daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Alice Stirling of Edmon- 
ton. A son, Robin, who was a medical 
doctor, predeceased him. 


BLASCHKE, WILLIAM A., 101, member 
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DEATHS 


of Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, 
Ont. for 79 years, an elder for 60 years” 
and clerk of session for 25 years, June 
ity 

COBEAN, HARRY R., 74, elder of Knox | 
Church, Walkerton, Ont., Aug. 31. | 

DUNN, CAVEN HALL, 80, long-time | | 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, 
Ont., Oct. 14. | 

GLASS, ALEX C., 74, elder and manager | | 


Ofiast: John’s Church, Winnipeg, | 
Manitoba, Aug. 17. t 
HAMILTON, JAMES GORDON, 339, | 


long-time member of Knox Church, -} 
Thedford, Ont., elder and clerk of ses- | 
sion for seven years, July 8. | 
HARGRAVE, CHARLES T., 97, elder for | 
63 years of Knox Church, Toronto, | 
Ont., representative elder, and active | 
worker at Evangel Hall, Oct. 22. Pl 
HARRISON, GORDON, elder and long- |. 
time member of Central Church, Brant- | 
ford, Ont., Aug. 30. 
HUNTER, MISS CAROLINE (CARRIE), | 
93, life-long member of Morewood | 
Presbyterian Church, Morewood, Ont., | 
life member of the W.M.S., Sept. 15. 


Presbyterian Church, Morewood, Ont., | 
former church treasurer, life member of | — 
the W.M.S., July 5. 

JOHNSTON, MRS. Real: (BLANCHE), 
89, last surviving charter member of 
First Church, Kenora, Ont., church | 
organist and active in women’s Sroupss 
Sept. 5. 

KNOWLES, DR. R. GORDON, senior | 
elder of Rosedale Church, Toronto, | 
Ont., July 17. 

LANGELL, GEORGIA EVELYN, 
member of Chalmers Church, Sussex, | 
N.B., President of the W.M.S., and | 
church secretary for many years, a | 
Oz 

MACAULAY, WILLIAM A., 86, cael 
former church treasurer "and choir | | 


years, clerk of session "for 35 years a | 
Knox Church, Tiverton, Ont., Oct. 10. | 
MacKENZIE, MISS MARY A., retired | 
Presbyterian Deaconess, elder of Hart- | 
sville Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., and | 
a dedicated leader of Daily Vacation Bi- | 
ble Schools and other church youth 
groups, died in P.E.I. on July 1, 1981. | 
She was a graduate of the Presbyterian 
Missionary and Deaconess Training | 
School in Toronto (now Ewart College) 
in 1932. She served in Glace Bay, N.S., | 
1933-1944, North Tryon, P.E.I., } 
1944-1960, and as P.E.I. Presbytery | 
Deaconess 1960-1971, where she worked 
with the Woman’s Missionary Society 
(Eastern Division), until she retired. 
MacKINLEY, HOWARD R., clerk of ses- 
sion and member of the board of | 
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| ORDINATIONS 
Patterson, Rev. James Chateauguay, 
' Maplewood Church, Que., May 24. 


| INDUCTIONS 

Johns, Rev. Douglas, Innerkip/Ratho 

| pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 17. 

Osborne, Rev. Harvey 

Alliston/Mansfield pastoral 
Ont., Oct. 8. 

Paton, Rev. Tony, First Church, Kenora, 
Ont., Sept. 25. 

Paton, Rev. Wendy, First Church, Kenora, 
Ont., Sept. 25. 

Raeburn-Gibson, Rev. Ian, Mea- 
ford/Thornbury pastoral charge, Ont., 

| Sept. 10. 

Victor, Rev. D. Ian, Petrolia/Dawn 

pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 9. 


Wm., 
charge, 


RECOGNITIONS 

Dass, Rev. Basil P., East Asian Ministry in 
the Presbyteries of East and West 
Toronto, Oct. 14. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
Synod of Atlantic Provinces 
Boularderie pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Ian 
' G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, BOE 
P.1 BO. 


| managers of Calvin Church, Chatham, 

_ N.B., treasurer for the Presbytery of 

| Miramichi, May 4. 

'McADAM, LEWIS JAMES, 65, elder, 

' manager and member for 25 years of St. 

| Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 21. 

‘ORR, WILLIAM, elder of St. Andrew’s 

_ Church, Tillsonburg, Ont., Oct. 9. 

PRETTY, WILBERT R., elder for 13 years 
of Burns Mosa Church, Glencoe, Ont., 

)/ Aug. 26. 

|REID, MRS. M. JESSIE, 86, long-time 

| member of Kenyon, Dunvegan and St. 
John’s, Cornwall, Ont., life member of 
the W.M.S. and active in Ladies Aid, 
mother of Mary Janet Grove, wife of 
the Rev. Harold W. Grove of Saska- 

| toon, Sept. 7. 

SMITH, MRS. GRACE, 82, long-time 

| member, organist and choir leader of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Wyoming, Ont., 

life member of the W.M.S., executive 
member of the W.A., mother of former 
deaconess Mrs. Jean Cook, Oct. 17. 

THOMSON, JAMES, elder for 12 years of 
St. Paul’s Church, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., Aug. 27. 

TOOMBS, MRS. A. E. (SELENA B.), 
Widow of the Rev. A. Earle Toombs, 
missionary in India and latterly of 
Campbellford, Ont., Sept. 20. 
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Charlottetown, St. Mark’s, and Marsh- 
field, St. Columba, P.E.I., Rev. Susan 
Triantafillou, 45 Rosemount Drive, 
Charlottetown, C1A 3S]. 

Harvey Station, Knox Church, N.B., Rev. 
G. Cameron Brett, 512 Charlotte St., 
Fredericton, E3B 1M2. 

Hopewell pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. E.F. Dewar, 
R.R. 2, New Glasgow, N.S., B2H 5CS. 

Moncton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
Rev. Brian Ross, Box 1604, Sackville, 
EOA 3CO. 

River John pastoral charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S., Rev. Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, Pictou Co., 
N.S. BOK 1R0. 

Stellarton, First Church, N.S., Rev. J. 
Bruce Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., 
New Glasgow, B2H 3G8. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. 
Evelyn Carpenter, 294 Abercrombie 
Rd., New Glasgow, B2H 1K9. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Dalkeith, St. Columba Church, Ont., Rev. 
Kerry McIntyre, Box 94, Moose Creek, 
KOC 1Wo0. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox 
Church, Ont., Rev. Jacob Vanderwal, 
Sandringham Road, Moose Creek, KOC 
1WoO. 


continued overleaf 


FEELING LONELY? 


Join us 
...as Children, wives, 
cab-drivers, 
husbands, secretaries, 
grandparents, teachers, 
lawyers, dentists, 
mechanics, ministers, 
politicians, pilots, singers, 
plumbers.......... 


Share their company 
on 
Canada’s own daily 
Christian television 


| program 
& raf 
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Moving? Please advise us 
immediately. Attach your old 
address label and write your 
new address in the space 
provided OR forward us a 


Change of Address An- 
nouncement Card from the 
Post Office (free). 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting change(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name of 
recipient or list names if more 
than one, along with ad- 
dresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $6.00 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 
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O New 
OO Renewal 
0 Giftls) 
O Billme 
© Payment enclosed 
O Change of Address 
Name 
Address 
City 


Province & Postal Code 


Send to: 
Presbyterian Record, 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 


Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Attach your label here. 
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Lachine, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., Rev. 
James Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie 
d’Urfe, H9X 2K1. 

Manotick, Knox Church, and Kars, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 12 Chesterton Drive, Nepean, 
K2E 5S9. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. 
Elmo, Ont., (one preaching charge), Dr. 
Wallace MacKinnon, Box 213, In- 
gleside, KOC 1MO. 

Montreal, First Church, Que., Dr. R. 
Stuart Johnston, 124 Linwood Cres- 
cent, Town of Mount Royal, Que., H3P 
132. 

Montreal (Pierrefonds), Westminster 
Church, Que., Rev. D. Heath, 84 
Eastbourne Ave., Beaconsfield, H9W 
5G9. 

. Lambert, St. Andrew’s Church, Que., 
Dr. William Klempa, 3495 University 
St., Montreal, H3A 2A8. 

Laurent, St. Laurent Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Rev. James Goldsmith, 
160 Ballantyne Ave. N., Montreal West, 
P.Q., H4X 2C1. 

Smiths Falls, Westminster Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert Hill, 183 Moffatt Street, 
Carleton Place, K7C 3K9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., (one 
point charge), Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, 49 Lankin Blvd., Orillia, Ont., 
L3V 6T1. 

Belleville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jack Archibald, 217 Fairley Ave., 
Belleville, K8N 4L6. 

Kirkfield, St. Andrew’s and Bolsover, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. Frank De Vries, 
Box 645, Beaverton, LOK 1A0. 

Midland, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. Eric 
Beggs, Box 246, Orillia, L3V 6J6. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s and Victoria 
Churches, Ont., Rev. A.A. Ross, 174 
Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie, P6B 
5J3. 

Stroud, Stroud Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. William Lennips, Box 286, Brad- 
ford, LOG 1C0. 

Sudbury, Calvin and Hillside Churches, 
Ont., Rev. Roy A. Taylor, 73 Larch St., 
Sudbury, P3E 1B8. 

Timmins, MacKay Church, Ont., Rev. 
John Blue, Box 1394, Cochrane, POL 
100. 

Toronto, Bonar-Parkdale Church, Ont., 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore, 7 Richgrove Drive, 
Apt. 1103, Weston, M9R 2L1. 


STAFF REQUIRED for Dorothy Lake 
Presbyterian Camp, Kirkland Lake for 
Summer Season 1982 for six weeks from 
July 1, 1982 to August 9, 1982. Cook, 
Assistant Cook, Nurse and Handy Per- 
son. Contact Archie Simpson at Box 278, 
Kirkland Lake, Ontario, P2N 3H7, for 
further particulars. 
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Toronto, Chinese Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. P.G. MacInnes, 40 Fullerton 
Crescent, Markham, L3R 3GS5. 

Toronto, Fairbank Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
R.K. Cameron, 8 Wilberton Rd., 
Toronto, M4V 1Z3. 

Toronto, Morningside-High Park Church, 
Ont., Rev. H.L. Shantz, 76 Arcadian 
Circle, Toronto, M8W 2Y9. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. 
James S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., No. 
802, Toronto, M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial-Westview 
Churches, Ont., Rev. Brian Fraser, 512 
Millwood Road, Toronto, M4S 1KS. 

Toronto, St. John’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
D.B. Vincent, 30 Benlamond Ave., 
Toronto, M4E 1Y9. 

Toronto, Victoria-Royce Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.M. Deans, 11 Wincott Drive, 
Unit 1609, Weston, M9R 2R9. 

Tottenham, Beeton, Schomberg pastoral 
charge, Ont., Rev. K.J. Rooney, Box 
105, Cookstown, LOL 1L0. 

Uxbridge, St. Andrew’s-Chalmers Church, 
Ont., Rev. Stuart McEntyre, Box 233, 
Port Perry, LOB 1NO. 

Wick/Cresswell/Sonya pastoral charge, 
Ont., Dr. Eoin S. Mackay, St. Paul’s 
Manse, Leaskdale, LOC 1C0. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Alvinston/Cameron/ Napier charge, Ont., 
Rev. R.M. Bisset, Box 219, Forest, NON 
1J0. 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, 
Ont., Rev. J.D. Gordon, Box 235, Mit- 
chell, NOK 1NO0. 

Chatham, St. James Church, and Dover, 
New St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
S.M. Priestley, Box 543, Thamesville, 
NOP 2K0. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Robert J. Bernhardt, 200 Moun- 
tain Park Ave., Hamilton, L8V 1A2. 

London, Chalmers Church, Ont., Rev. 
John B. Fox, 897 Dalhousie Dr., Lon- 
don, N6K 1M8. 

London, Elmwood Avenue Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 Hamilton Road, 
London, N5Z 1S9. 

London, Knollwood Park/St. Lawrence 
charge, Ont., Rev. Arn Fraser, 35 
Limberlost Crescent, London, N6G 
2E1. 

London, Oakridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Leslie R. Files, 760 Wellington St., Lon- 
don, N6A 383. 

Milverton, Burns Church, and North Mor- 
nington Church, Ont., Dr. James 
Ferguson, 367 Mornington St., Strat- 
ford, Ont., NSA 5G7. 

Norwich, Knox Church, and Bookton, 
Ont., Rev. Dr. A.E. Bailey, 95 Lot 
Street, Simcoe, N3Y 1S4. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Dr. R. Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce 
Beach, R.R. 6, Kincardine, NOG 2G0. 

Teeswater, Knox Church and Kinlough 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. D. 
Lennox, 371-7th Ave., Hanover, N4N 
2H8. 

Windsor, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Cedric Pettigrew, 3200 Woodland Ave., 
Windsor, N9E 1Z5. 


Woodstock, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bob_ 
Robinson, 40 Winding Way, Brantford, 
_N3R 383. 


Synod of Manitoba 

Geraldton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Rev. Sidney H. Y. Chang, 635 Grey St., ” 
Thunder Bay, Ont., P7E 2E4. 

Portage la Prairie, First Church, Mani “ 
Rev. Peter D. Ruddell, 339 - 12th St., 
Brandon, R7A 4M3. 

Thompson, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Rev. M.S. McLean, 43 Tunlane Bay, | 
Winnipeg, R3T 2T8. 


Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Henry | | 


L. Hildebrandt, Box 1945, "Virden, ROM | 
2C0. | 


Synod of Saskatchewan : 

Indian Head, St. Andrew’s and Qu’Ap- | 
pelle, St. Andrew’s, Sask., Rev. Charles _ 
Scott, 2170 Albert St., Regina, S4P 
2T9. ‘a 

Saskatoon, Parkview Church, Sask., Rev. 
Raymond Glen, 2119 Louise Ave., | 
Saskatoon, S7J 3K2. | 

Sylvania/ Carragana/ Blighty pastoral | 
charge, Sask., Rev. Robert D. Wilson, | 
Box 1586, Melfort, SOE 1A0. 


a 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Chalmers Church, Alta., Revi 
Gordon Firth, 2939 - 26th Avenue S.E., 
Calgary, T2B 1Y9. 

Calgary, Varsity Acres Church, Alta., Rev. } 
A.J. Aicken, Knox Presbyterian | 
Church, 3704 - 37th St. S.W., Calgarysg | 
T3E 3C3. | 

Fort St. John, Burch Church, B.C., Rev. | 
Brian Penny, 1301 - 92nd Ave., Dawson | 
Creek, B.C., VIG 1C4. 

Innisfail, St. Andrew’s Church, Penhold, | 
Chalmers Church, Alta., Rev. R.J. me 
chie, Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

St. Albert, Braeside Church, Alta., Dr. | 
John C. Carr, 9668 - 77 St., Edmonton, 
T6C 2M7. q 


Synod of British Columbia i 

Penticton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., | 
Rev. Ted Siverns, 504 Sutherland Ave., | 
Kelowna, V1Y 5X1. i 

Salmon Arm, St. Andrew’s Church, B. CH | 
Rev. Daniel J. Firth, Site 15-81, R.R. 4] 
Vernon, VIT 6L7. i 

Vancouver, West Point Grey Church, B.C., 
Rev. John W. Mills, 10251 Freshwater | 
Drive, Richmond, V7E 4H6. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. D.A. 
Smith, 12 Wellington Avenue, Victoria, 
V8V 4H6. 


| 


DEACONESS VACANCIES | 
Area Educational Consultant required for } 
work in Mission and Christian educa- | 
tion in one area. Further information | 
available from W.M.S. (W.D.), 50 | 
Wynford Drive, Don Millis, Ont., te. 
1J7. 
ANNIVERSARY | 
50th — First Presbyterian Church, Kenora, 
Ont., Oct. 25, (Revs. Wendy and: Tony 
Paton). 
O} 
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MEDITATION | 


Bruce Miles 


The Visited Planet 


‘‘The word was made flesh and dwelt 


among us.”’ 


(John 1:14) 


B. PHILLIPS tells a delightful story about the 

Visited Planet. 

e The setting is heaven and the characters are two 
angels — one very young and the other, in his late 
teens. The older angel is conducting a tour around 
the universe. All angels should be familiar with where 
they live. Naturally, there are many oohs and ahs, 
because from where the angels stand, the universe is 
beautiful to behold and awesome in its grandeur and 
splendour. _ 

Suddenly, the smaller angel touches the arm of his 
companion, points off in the distance and asks, 
‘““What’s that? It looks like a very small world. You 
would hardly notice it. In fact, it reminds me of a 
dirty tennis ball! But wait! There is something special 
about it. There is a faint but very distinct glow all 
around it! And it stands out from all the other little 
worlds in the universe! What is it?”’ 

“‘1’m surprised you don’t know,”’ replied the other 
angel, ‘‘I thought that was covered in your 
elementary course on the galaxies. Anyway, enough 
is enough. That is the Visited Planet, usually called 
earth. It was visited by the Prince of Angels a long 
time ago. That’s the reason for the light that shines 
around it. It is special, very special.”’ 

‘‘Why is the light still there? Did he stay there?”’ 

‘Well no, not really. He came back here but from 
what I understand, he made sure his work would 
carry on. He put a little of his spirit in the hearts of 
men, from age to age, so that his love can be seen and 
heard and experienced.”’ 

‘‘Do you think we could pay a visit to the Visited 


Planet?’’ 

“‘l’m not sure, I would have to find out. Believe it 
or not, it was dangerous for our Prince. They ac- 
tually tried to kill him!”’ 

Our little fantasy tale could continue. I hope that 
Phillips has helped us realize, in a little different way, 
that ‘‘the Word became a human being and, full of 
grace and truth, lived among us. We saw his glory.”’ 

Christmas is a time for visiting. That is part of the 
joy of its celebration. Friends visit friends and 
families get together. 

Perhaps we could do some other kinds of visiting, 
like extended care units in hospitals and nursing 
homes. 

Perhaps we could make it possible for folks to visit 
us as we invite them into our homes to share in the 
warmth of our love and concern. Or do we just have 
people in whom we know well? 

To visit is to come face to face. Perhaps we could 
vow that at this Christmas, we would actually come 
face to face with a someone whom we have never 
before met. It might be a terminally ill patient, a 
child physically or mentally handicapped, or both. It 
could be an alcoholic or it could be a mentally ill 
patient who is out on the street only because the 
drugs keep her or him ‘‘under control.”’ 

Wouldn’t that be some visit? Wouldn’t that be 
some Christmas? God chooses to visit us all through 
the year. Thank God for that! Are we aware of how 
he comes and where? Are we sensitive to the word 
that is quietly spoken, the gesture of love, the cir- 
cumstance that forces us to look up and out, the 
experience that drives us to our knees in an almost 
numb despair? It could well be that God is visiting 
us, visiting us indeed. 

And, so, at this Christmas time, may there be a 
distinct glow surrounding us. No, not our halo, 
rather, the reflection of the joy of his visit coupled 
with the deep delight of discovering that by his spirit, 
he chooses to stay with us, forever!! 4 


D1 


Once again we are reminded that our 
God is a missionary God — “for God 
so loved the world that he sent...’ — 
and so we must be a missionary 
church. The need is mind-boggling. 
The opportunities are unlimited, and 
so is God’s power. Let’s put mission 
back into Christmas! 


Board of World Mission 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 
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